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Orattan-8  Speeches^  3 

|>iii«8t  mbrality.  He  was  never  the  momentary  «ipol(^st  of 
yice  or  profligacy.  An  instinctiyei  innate  horror  of  every  thing 
low  or  corrupt,  a  religious  devotion  to  public  and  private  priii- 
ciple,  and  a  tooted  conviction  that  both  were  inseparably  in- 
twin<^  together  in  their  ethical  relations,  a  contempt  for  money» 
tb^  surest  indication  of  a  lively  sensibility  to  the  wants  and 
sufferings  of  others,  were  the  chief  outlines  of  his  domestic 
life  and  habits.  '  His  life/  says  his  son,  (and  we  regret  that  on 
account  of  the  bad  taste  discovered  in  the  composition,  we  cannot 
adopt  more  of  the  biographical  sketch  prefixed  to  these  to- 
lumesi)  *  hia  Itfe  was  one  continued,  gentle,  moral  lesson.  It 
'  was  impossible  in  his  society,  not  to  become  enamoured  of 
•  virtue.' 

Thus  Uved,  and  thus  died  a  man  whom  every  age  does  not 
witness.  Never  was  there  an  individual  exposed  to  the 
stormy  elements  of  political  strife,  who  expenenced  more  of 
the  proverbial  levity  of  the  people ; — of  that  people  whose  po- 
litical and  moral  depression  ne  deplored,  and  devoted  his  whole 
life  to  meliorate.  The  object  of  tneir  fondest  idolatry  one  day, 
he  was,  on  the  next,  rejected  and  decried  ;  in  1798,  denounced 
as  an  enemy  to  his  country;  deified  afterwards  as  the  strenu- 
'ous  assertor  of  the  constitution ;  traduced  again,  as  the  be- 
trayer of  the  civil  liberties  of  Ireland ;  in  1812,  elected  by  the 
unanimous  voice ;  and  in  1818,  almost  stoned  to  death  in  the 
midst  of  his  native  city. 

To  the  honour  of  England,  never  insensible  to  native  or  to 
foreign  worth,  his  death  was  universally  mourned,  and  the 
^hs  of  the  great  and  the  good  attended  him  to  his  grave. 
The  interest  of  the  sad  solemnities  was  deepened  by  the  unosten- 
tatious attendance  at  his  funeral  of  all  that  was  elevated  in 
rank,  or  ennobled  by  talent  \^  the  warmest  of  his  political  oppo* 
nentsjoiningin  the  procession,  as  if  solicitous  to  bury  in  nis 
tomb  the  passing  animosities  and  contentions  of  the  hour.  The 
spot  of  eartli  dedicated  to  his  mortal  remains,  adjoins  that 
-which  encloses  the  dust  of  Pitt  and  of  Fox.  '  Atqui  hsec  sunt 
'  indicia  solida  et  expressa ;  haec  signa  probitatis,  non  fucata 
'  forensi  specie,  sed  domesticis  inusta  nods  veritatis.'* 

Concerning  the  character  of  Mr.  Grattan's  eloquence,  a 
greater  variety  of  <)pinion  may  be  fairly  indulged,  than  can  be 
entertained  ol  the  manly  and  undeviating  rectitude  of  his  pub- 
lic career.  Though  not  liable  to  all  the  exceptions  which  sound 
criticism  and  correct  taste  may  justly  take  to  thatwtdch  is 
called  the  Irish  school,  his  mode  of  speaking  was  far  firom 
being  uipAinctttred  by  its  vices.    His  best  and  most  popular 
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I  Grattan's  Speeches. 

[he  intellectual  circle  of  the  Irish  metropolis.     Among  these 
RfereMr.  Parker  Bushe,   Mr.  Flood,  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe, 
and  the   Bishop  of  Waterford  (Dr.  Marlay).     In  concert  with 
Mr.  Flood,  he  wrote  several  jeux  tTesprit  in  ridicule  of  Lord 
Townsend*s  administration,  which  were  afterwards  inserted  in 
a  collection  called  ''  Baratariana."    But  the  friendship  which 
Wf6  the  purest  satisfaction  of   his  life,  and  afterwards  the 
subject  ot  its  most  tender  and  pleasing  recollections,  was  that 
of  the  accomplished  Lord  Charlemont.     It  was  at  the  house  of 
that  nobleman,  that  the  patriotic  band  who  delivered  Ireland, 
were  wont  to  assemble ;  and  it  was  through  his  influence  that, 
in  1775,  Mr.  Grattan  was  returned  to  Parhament  for  the  town 
of  Charlemont.     In  1790,  he  was  elected  foi  the  city  of  Dublin. 
In  1800,  he  was  returned  for  Wicklow,  to  oppose  the  Union. 
In  1805,  he  came  into  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  Malton.  In 
1806,  he  was  re-elected  for  nis  native  city,  and  sat  for  that 
place  in  the  several  parliaments  summoned  in  1807, 1813, 1818» 
and  1820.    Upon  the  accession  of  his  present  Majesty,  he 
came  over  to  take  his  seat,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  phyu- 
cians  and  the   remonstrances  of   his  friends.      The    project 
which  filled  his  soul  and  animated  its  expiring  efforts,  was  the 
Catholic  question.    But  he  had  tasked  his  strength  beyond 
his  powers  of  physical  endurance.    Not  being  abl6  to  bear  a 
journey  by  landf,  he  went  by  water  from    Liverpool  to  London 
m  a  canal  barge,  emptiea  of   its  lumber^  and  hung    round 
with    garden   mats.      For    six  days,  he  sat  up  in    a    chair 
without  moving,  and  continued  travelling  one   entire  night; 
such    was  his  anxiety  to    bear   with    his    latest    breath  hia 
testimony  to  the  cause  of  religious  tolerance,  and  to  perform 
what  he  considered  as  his  last  duty  to  his  country.   After  much 
suffering,  he  expired  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  in  London,  on 
Ihe  4th  of  June,  1820,  and  thus  finished,  by  a  species  of  poli- 
tical martyrdom,  a  patriotic  and  honourable  course  of  public 
service. 

:  His  private  life  well  corresponded  to  the  purity  of  his  public 
cue.  There  was  an  interesting  simplicity  m  his  character,  not 
lUlike  that  which  was  the  charm  ana  ornament  of  the  domestic 
retirement  of  Mr.  Fox.  He  loved  to  forget  the  statesman  in 
the  friend.  Upon  the  subjects  that  incidentally  arise  in  social 
converse,  philosophy,  politics,  poetry,  he  was  equally  pleasing 
and  'nstructive.  Every  topic  was  illumined  with  the  bright^ 
thoQ^  softened  rays  of  that  powerful  intellect  which  waa 
alike  capable  of  elucidating  tne  most  perplexed,  and  of 
adorning  the  simplest  matters  on  which  it  toucned.  Playful  or 
grave,  h«  delighted  the  young,  and  age  itself  was  improved  by 
his  expenence.    His  private  conversations  were  replete  with  the 
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flui^t  mbrality.  He  was  never  the  momentary  apolc^st  of 
vice  or  profligacy.  An  inBtinctiyei  innate  horror  of  every  thing 
low  or  corrupt,  a  religious  devotion  to  public  and  private  prin- 
ciple, and  a  tooted  conviction  that  both  were  inseparably  in- 
twined  together  in  their  ethical  relations,  a  contempt  for  money* 
the  snrest  indication  of  a  lively  sensibility  to  the  wants  and 
sufferings  of  others,  were  the  chief  outlines  of  his  domestic 
life  and  habits.  '  His  life,'  says  his  son,  (and  we  regret  that  on 
account  of  the  bad  taste  discovered  in  the  composition,  we  cannot 
adopt  more  of  the  biographical  sketch  prefixed  to  these  vo- 
lumes^) '  his  life  WIS  one  continued,  gentle,  moral  lesson.  It 
'  was  impossible  in  his  society,  not  to  become  enamoiued  ^S 

•  virtue.* 

Thus  Uved,  and  thus  died  a  man  whom  every  age  does  not 
witness.  Never  was  there  an  individual  exposed  to  the 
stormy  elements  of  political  strife,  who  expenenced  more  of 
the  proverbial  levity  of  the  people ; — of  that  people  whose  po- 
litical and  moral  depression  ne  deplored,  and  devoted  his  whole 
life  to  meliorate.  The  object  of  their  fondest  idolatry  one  day, 
he  was,  on  the  next,  rejected  and  decried  ;  in  1798,  denounced 
as  an  enemy  to  his  country;  deified  afterwards  as  the  strenu- 
'ous  assertor  of  the  constitution ;  traduced  again,  as  the  be- 
trayer of  the  civil  liberties  of  Ireland ;  in  1812,  elected  by  the 
unanimous  voice ;  and  in  1818,  almost  stoned  to  death  in  the 
midst  of  his  native  city. 

To  the  honour  of  Endand,  never  insensible  to  native  or  to 
foreign  worth,  his  death  was  universally  mourned,  and  the 
sighs  of  the  great  and  the  good  attended  him  to  his  grave. 
The  interest  of  the  sad  solemnities  was  deepened  by  the  unosten- 
tatious attendance  at  his  funeral  of  all  that  was  elevated  in 
rank,  or  ennobled  by  talent  ^  the  warmest  of  his  political  oppo- 
nents joining  in  the  procession,  as  if  solicitous  to  bury  in  nis 
tomb  the  passing  animosities  and  contentions  of  the  hour.  The 
spot  of  eartli  dedicated  to  his  mortal  remains^  adjoins  that 
-which  encloses  the  dust  of  Pitt  and  of  Fox.    '  Atqui  hsec  soot 

*  indicia  solida  et  expressa ;  hsec  signa  probitatis,  non  fucata 
'  forensi  specie,  sed  domesticis  inusta  notis  veritatis.'* 

Concerning  the  character  of  Mr.  Grattan's  eloquence,  a 
greater  variety  of  <)pinion  may  be  fairly  induljged,  than  can  be 
entertained  ol  the  manly  and  undeviating  rectitude  of  his  pub- 
lic career.  Though  not  liable  to  all  the  exceptions  which  sound 
criticism  and  correct  taste  may  justly  take  to  thatwtdch  is 
called  the  Irish  school,  his  mo(fe  of  speaking  was  far  firom 
being  mpylinctured  by  its  vices.    His  best  and  most  popular 
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fafi^ngues  may  be  said  to  be  a  string  of  antitheses.  Eie  ap- 
peared more  solicitous  to  produce  effect  by  strong  and  pointed 
sentences,  than  by  continuous  and  systematic  reasoning.  We 
certainly  perceive,  and  to  a  great  degree  we  feel  in  this  extraor- 
dinary orator,  u  style,  flowing,  animated,  enthusiastic.  At  the 
same  time,  we  find  it  incongruous,  and  not  in  the  best  taste  of 
composition,  all  the  members  of  the  piece  being  pretty  equally 
laboured  and  expanded,  without  any  due  selection  or  subordi- 
tiation  of  parts.  He  is  generally  too  epigrammatic^  and  his 
manner  wants  variety.  There  is  an  eloquence  far  beyond  this, 
the  eloquence  of  reason,  the  eloquence  of  Fox,  wnich,  con- 
scious, as  it  were,  of  its  native  might,  threw  off,  as  it  started 
on  its  gigantic  course,  the  trappings  and  incumbrances  of  a 
vulgar  raetoric.  He  did  not  trust  himself,  like  Demosthenes,  to 
the  athletic  and  invincible  strength  of  argument.  Infected 
with  the  prevailing  taste  of  his  countrymen,  he  could  not  resist 
the  temptations  which  figurative  and  coloured  diction  holds  out 
to  ardent  and  impassioned  minds.  We  have  already  alluded  to 
his  love  of  point  and  antithesis.  It  was  this  fault,  a  ntult  seldom 
redeemed  by  the  brightest  excellencies,  that  imparted  what  may 
be  called  a  mannerism  to  his  public  speaking,  and  upon  many 
occasions,  counteracted  the  strength  and  impetuosity  of  his 
reasoning,  leaving  the  understanding  neutral  and  unconvinced, 
while  it  sated  and  tired  the  ear  with  a  ceaseless  jingle  of  sen- 
tences and  epigrams. 

How  far  the  peculiar  style  of  Mr.  Grattan  was  influenced  by 
the  character  of  what  is  called  Irish  eloquence,  might  be  curi^* 
ous  as  a  matter  of  inquiry ;  but  we  shall  not  now  pursue  it. 
It  would  be  injustice,  however,  to  his  great  powers,  to  class 
him  with  those  public  speakers  who  best  illustrate,  by  their 
vices  and  defects,  the  peculiar  Qualities  of  that  school.  Mr. 
Curran  in  many  instances,  and  Mr.  Charles  Philipps  in  all  hig 

Seeches,  are  admirable  specimens  of  the  worst  deformities  of. 
Bct  style  of  eloquence.  They  furnish  us  with  all  the  dia^os- 
.'fics  of  the  disease, — a  perpetual  affectation,  the  glitter  of  di^ 
cordant  imagery,  common-places  tricked  out  in  Uie  tarnished 
finery  and  ragged  embroidery  of  that  indigence  which  appears 
;l3till  more  indigent  from  its  ostentation.  Sut  their  master  vice 
<is,  that  they  sacrifice  every  thing  to  effect  The  fact  to  be 
stated,  the  inference  to  be  enforced,  are  as  nothing  to  the  die* 
lion  and  the  manner.  The  decorations  of  the  discourse  are  con- 
,«idei^  ^8  holding  no  connexion:  with  the  matter.  How  comr 
pletely  at  variance  with  the  precepts  of  antiquity  is  a  style  thus 
constituted !  '  Etenim  ex  rerum  tognitione  efflarescai  et,  redunJd 
*  oratio.  qua  nisi  subest  res  ab  oraiore  percepta  et  cognita,  ufoaan 
'  quandem  habet  elocutionem,  et  pome  puerUem.*    Every  topic. 
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whether  primary  or  subordinate,  is  clothed  in  the  same  costli- 
nefis  of  attire.  There  are  no  under-parts, — no  repose :  all  is 
effort  and  elevation.  The  result  of  thi9  is,  the  combination  of 
meanness  and  magnificence,  alternate  opulence  and  indigence, 
— an  image  of  those  decayed  palaces  which  travellers  have 
noticed  as  the  residei^ce  of  the  decayed  noblesse  of  Genoa, — gild- 
ing and  cobwebs,  frescoes  and  moths,  arabesques  and  filth. 

It  is  not  easy  to  assign  a  satisfactory  cause  for  this  national 
peculiarity.  Much  may  be  attributed  to  temperament ;  mupb 
^so  to  political  causes.  The  history  of  Ireland  is  that  of  a 
national  struggle.  Her  energies  have  been  cradled  in  storms. 
ILong  and  continued  excitements  themselves  create  a  language. 
The  common  speech,  reduced  to  rule,  and  modified  by  that  corr 
rect  and  fastidious  taste  which  discourages  all  beauties  but  those 
which  are  conventional,  and  recognises  no  graces  but  thos,e 
^hich  accord  with  the  chastest  propriety,  is  far  too  feeble  and 
cold  for  the  impassioned  impulses  which  are  generated  and  kept 
alive  by  an  unayine  sense  of  oppression,  and  a  ceaseless  hatre4 
of  the  oppressor.  jHence  there  is  a  perpetual  d^ead  of  doing 
imperfect  justice  to  their  own  conceptions ;  and  lest  the  thought 
should  be  too  languidly  expressed,  the  Irish  orator  rushes  into 
the  opposite  extreme  of  expressing  it  too  artificially.  Hence, 
also,  his  language  is  studaed  and  thick-set  with  figures,  over- 
whelming the  meaning  which  they  were  called  in  to  illustrate : 
and  taste  and  good  sense  are  alike  shocked  by  those  mixed  and 
broken  metaphors  which  are  suc^  fatal  deformities  in  speaking 
and  in  writing. 

Yet,  there  are  persons  who,  with  a  fond  nationality,  or  inr 
fected  with  the  contagion  of  bad  example,  vaunt  of  this  style 
as  the  consummation  of  eloquence  ;  and  the  names  of  Burke 
and  Sheridan  are  cited  as  its  authorities.  An  outrageous  vib- 
laiion  of  just  classification!  They  were  bom  in  Ireland,  it  is 
true ;  but  the  accident  of  birth  does  not  constitute  them  Irish 
orators.  They  were  nurtured  to  fame  and  greatness  in  England ; 
and  Irish  eloquence  is  as  remote  from  their  style  and  manner, 
as  the  Latinity  of  Apuleiu3  is  from  that  of  Livy>  or  the  Acbilleid 
of  Statins  from  the  elegance  and  purity  of  Virgil.  True  it  is, 
that  amid  the  vast  and  inexhaustible  variety  of  Burke,  there 
are  insulated  passages  and  specific  sentences  which  may  giv^ 
some  countenance  to  the  notion ;  thrown  out  in  those  season^ 
in  which  great  sublimities  are  driven  to  the  verge  of  their  con- 
^guous  deformities,  and  swelling  and  unmanageable  concep- 
tions, struggling  for  expression,  and  finding  expression  in  its 
prdinary  forms  and  established  usages  inadequate  to  their  pur- 
pose, offend  against  the  ordinances  of  a  severe  and  exact  taste. 
Bat  this  seldom  happens.    Burke  iis  of  no  rhetorical  sect  o^ 
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school.  His  style  is  as  unbounded  in  its  varieties,  as  was  his 
mind*  Lofty  and  impassioned,  grave  and  ethical,  profound  an4 
philosophical,  his  diction  is  a  gigantic  stream,  reflecting  on  its 
surface  the  diversified  objects  which  it  overtsJ^es  in  its  course. 
While  you  are  criticising  him  in  one  form  and  modification,  he 
starts  up  in  another.  But  as  for  the  characteristicvices  of  the 
Irish  school,  his  philosophy  was  too  deep,  his  taste  too 
severe,  to  tolerate  the  licentious  extrava^nce  of  a  false  rhe- 
toric. We  think  also  that  no  slight  injustice  has  been  done  tp 
]the  illustrious  subject  of  the  present  article,  by  classing  hxai 
among  Irish  orators.  In  early  life,  Mr.  Grattan  was  unin^cted 
with  antithesis,  and  this  is  nearly  the  only  feature  of  similarity 
which  renders  him  liable  to  such  a  classification.  It  grew  upon 
him  towards  the  close  of  his  career ;  but  his  earlier  speecnes 
were  free  from  it. 

.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  of  his  early  speieches  scarcely 
a  memorial  exists.  But  the  true  criterion  of  their  excellence, 
is  what  tiiey  have  effected  for  Ireland.  Mr.  Grattan  found  her 
in  a  depressed. and  half-civilized  state :  his  unwearied  and  tri* 
umphant  patriotism  raised  her  to  a  place  among  nations.  Be- 
fore Mr.  Grattan,  Ireland  had  scarcely  a  merchant,  or  a 
ina;tiufacturer,  or  a  name  of  note  in  literature*  No  conjunct 
lure.  cQuld  have  been  more  critical  than  that  which  first 
placed  him  upon  the  stormy  theatre  of  her  politics ;  none  more 
^culate^  to  try  the  genius  and  the  resources  of  a  public  man. 
Power  and,  violence  were  on  one  side;  pn  the  other,  slavery 
and  disorder.  The  usual  result  of  this  unhappy  state  of  things 
was  ^on  felt;  an^  the  history  of  Ireland,  continued  as  itbe-^ 
gan,r-^  series  of  altematiops  between  exorbitant  authorityit 
sullen  submission,  4Skearet  repinings,  and  open  rebellions.  , 
,  Of  these  eyil&u  no  small  part  arose  fron^  the  .spirit  of  the 
Popery  laws ;  l^ws,  th^  declared  object  of  which  was,  to  re- 
duce ^e- Catholics  of  Iceland  ,to  a  miserable  populace,  part 
ifespectissima  ^e?ih5,,withqut  property  or  education.  They  di- 
vided the  natiion  into  twq  dis)tin,ct  bodiesr  without  common  in- 
r^sympatl^y,'  or  connexion. .  One  of  these  bodies  was  to 
p<  all  the  trancl^is^s, ,  all  (he  property,  .all  the  education  i 

the  pi     :  wa3  to,  be  composed  of  drawers  of  .water  ai>d  cutters 
,  .   .This  violence  of  copcjuest.  and  tyranny  of  regu^ 
continued  without  intermission  for  nearly  a  hundred  years, 
.reduced  them,  to  the.  condition  .of  a  mob  without  esti- 
ipxi, themselves,  and  holdiug  in  no  estimation  the  rank  and 
l^e^ce.9f  pthc^rs.    T^  remedy  this  disorder,  Mr.  Grattan  and 
few.  whp  accorded.  i];i  his  views :  of  p<.  licy,  deejned  it  abso- 
iu     f  pecessary  to. raise  an  aristocratic  interest,   an  interest  of 
pro      y  and  eaucation  among  them,  and  to  give  them  rational 
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expectations  of  partakin?  in  the  benefits  of  a  constitution  which, 
nsmr.  Burke  has  somewnere  said, '  is  not  made  for  great,  gene- 
'  ral,  and  prescriptive  exclusions.' 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1780,  Mr.  Grattan,  who  had  entered 
on  his  political  career,  animated  with  the  most  ardent  resolu- 
tion to  restore  the  independence  of  Ireland,  introduced  his 
celebrated  Declaration  of  Irish  Rights  ;  the  first  step  towards 
the  recovery  of  that  legislative  power  of  which  she  had  beeii 
arbitrarily  deprived  for  centuries.  That  our  readers  may  clearly 
apprehend  the  subject  of  his  ^reat  speech  on  this  occasion^ 
we  will  premise  a  few  things  wnich  must  be  previously  undetr 
stood. 

The  right  of  Ireland  to  make  laws,  was  first  invaded  by  the 
10th  Hen.  VII.  in  a  parliament  held  before  the  Deputy  Sir  Ed- 
ward Poynings,  which  enacted.    That  no  parliament  should  be 
held  in  Ireland  without  a  certificate  under  the  ^eat  seal,  of  the 
acts  that  were  to  be  passed  ;  that  they  should  be  affirmed  in ' 
England  by  the  King  in  council ;  and  his  licence  to  summon  a 
parliament  was  to  be  obtained  under  the  great  seal  of  England^ 
Thus  the  English  privy-council  acquired  the  power  to  alter  o^ 
suppress  acts  of  the  Insh  Le^slature,  and  the  Irish  Parliament 
lost  the  power  either  to  origmate,  to  alter,  or  to  amend.     Buf^ 
besides  tnis  invasion  of  her  legislative  rights,  she  lost  also  her 
judicial  privileges.    The  celebrated  '   Case  of  Ireland'  which 
was  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman,  was  the  protest  of 
Molyneux,   a  spirited  writer,   against  this  usurpation.    The 
English  House  of  Lords  persisted  in  reversing  on  appeal  the 
decrees  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Ireland.  But  the  disputes  on 
this  memorable  subject  produced  the  arbitrary  act  of  the  6th 
George  I,  declaring  that  Ireland  was  a  subordinate  and  depen- 
dent kingdom ;  that  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  Eng- 
land had  power  to  make  laws  to  bind  Ireland ;  that  the  Hous^ 
of  Lords  of  Ireland  had  no  jurisdiction,  and  that  all  proceed-^ 
ings  before  that  court  were  void.    The  Irish  nation  reluctantly 
yielded,  imtil  t*he  spirit  of  the  times  began  to  awake,  and  th^ 
arming  of  the  volunteers  rave  weight  and  efficacy  to  their  re^ 
monstrances.    They  had  ootained  a  free  trade  from  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  many  other  circumstances  conspired  to  rouse  them  to 
a  sense  of  their  condition,  and  a  manly  aspiration  after  their 
rights.     These   circumstaiices  are   well   alli^d^d  to,  by  Mr*' 
Grattan* 

*  If  this  nation,*  8ai4  he,  *  after  the  death-wound  given  to  her  free- 
dom, had  fallen  on  her  knees  in  anguish,  and  besought  the  Almighty  to 
frame  an  occasion  in  which  a  weak  and  injured  people  roigb^/ecover 
(heir  rights,  prayer  could  not  have  asked,  nor  God  have  fUroi^hed^  a 
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aoneat  mora  opportune  for  th«  restoration  of  liberty  than  tliis,  in 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  address  you. 

*  England  now  smarts  under 'the  lesson  of  this  American  war;  the 
doctrine  of  Imperial  legislature  she  feek  to  be  pernicious;  the  revenues 
and  monopolies  annexed  to  it,  she  has  found  to  be  untenable;  she  has 
lost  the  power  to  enforce  it;  her  enemies  are  a  host  pouring  upon  her 
ifirom  aH  quarters  of  the  earth ;  her  armies  are  dispersed  ;  the  sea  is  not 
liefs ;  the  has  no  minister,  no  ally,  no  admiral ;  none  in  whom  she 
long  confides,  and  no  general  whom  she  has  not  disgraced.  The  ba*> 
tOiceof  her  fate  is  in  the  hands  of  Ireland.*  You  are  not  only  her  last 
connexion  ;  you  are  the  only  nation  in  Europe  Aat  is  not  her^nemy. 
Besides,  there  does,  of  late,  a  certain  damp  and  spurious  supineness 
overcast  her  arms  and  councils,  miraculous  as  that  vigour  which  has 
lately  inspirited  yours ; — for  with  you,  every  thing  is  directly  Ae  reverse. 
Never  was  there  a  parliament  in  Ireland  so  possessed  of  the  confidence 
of  the  country ;  you  are  the  greatest  political  assembly  now  sitting  in  the 
world ;  you  are  at  the  head  of  an  immense  army ;  nor  do  we  only 
possess  an  unconquerable  force,  but  a  certain  unquenchable  public  fire, 
which  has  touched  all  ranks  of  men,  like  a  visitation. 

*  Turn  to  the  growth  and  spring  of  your  country,  and  behold  and  ad- 
inire  iL  Where  do  you  find  a  nation  who,  upon  whatever  concerns  the 
rights  of  mankind,  expresses  herself  with  more  truth  or  force,  perspi- 
cuity or  justice?  Not  the  set  phrase  of  scholastic  men,  not  the  tame 
finreality  of  court  addresses,  but  the  genuine  speech  of  liberty,  and  the 
Unsophisticated  oratory  of  a  free  nation. 

*  -See  her  military  ardour,  expressed  not  only  in  40,000  men,  con- 
ducted by  instinct,  as  they  were  raised  by  inspiration,  but  manifested  in 
the  zeal  and  promptitude  of  every  young  member  of  the  growing  com- 
munity. Let  corruption  tremble.  Let  the  enemy  foreign  or  domestic 
tremble.  But  let  the  friends  of  liberty  rejoice  at  these  means  of  safety 
imd  this  hour  of  redemption.  Yes.  There  docs  exist  an  enlightened 
jsense  of  rights,  a  young  appetite  for  freedom,  a  solid  strength  and  a  rapid 
fire,  which  not  only  put  a  declaration  of  right  within  your  power,  but 
put  it  out  of  your  power  to  decline  one.  Eighteen  counties  are  at  your 
bar :  they  stand  there  with  the  compact  of  Henry,  with  the  charter  of 
John,  and  with  all  the  passions  of  the  people. 

f  I  read  Lord  North's  proposition.  I  wish  to  be  satisfied,  but  I  am  con* 
trolled  by  a  paper,  I  will  not  call  it  a  law ; — it  is  the  sixth  of  George 
tiie  1st.  (The  act  was  read.)  I  ask  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe, — Js 
fitis  the  law  f  I  ask  them  whether  it  is  not  practice }  I  appeal  to  the 
Judges  of  the^land,  whether  they  are  not  in  the  course  of  declaring  that 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  naming  Ireland,  binds'her?  I  appeal  to 
the  magistrates  of  justice,  whether  they  do  not,  from  time  to  time,  exe- 
cute certain  acts  of  the  British  Parliament  ?  I  appeal  to  the  House, 
wbethpr  a  country  so  circumstanced  is  free  ?  "Where  is  the  freedom  of 
trade  ?  ^j^here  is  the  security  of  property  ?  Where  is  the  liberty  of  tbe 
people?  1  here,  in  this  Declaratory  Act,  see  my  cpuntry  proclaimed  a 
slave!    I  see  tjbe  judges  of  the  realm,  the  oracles  of  law,  borne  down 
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by  an  funatborued  foreign  power, — the  authority  of  ttie  British  Parlia- 
ment against  the  law  !     I  see  the  magistrates  prostrate,  and  Parliament 
silent     I  therefore  say  with  the  Toice  of  3,000,000  of  people,  that  not- 
withstanding the  export  of  sugar,  beetle^wood,  and  panellas,  and  the 
export  of  woollens  and  kerseys,  nothing  is  saf^,  satisfactory,  or  honour- 
able, nothing   except  a  declaration  of  right.       What   are   you,   with 
S»000,000  of  men  at  your  back,  with  charters  in  one  hand  and    arms 
in  another,  afraid  to  say  you  are  a  free  people?    Are  the  cities  and 
the  instructing  counties  who  have  breathed  a  spirit  that  would,  have 
done  honour  to  old  Rome,  when  Rome  did  honour  to  mankind,  are  they 
to  be  free  by  connivance  ?    Are  the  military  associations^  those  bodies 
whose  origm,  progress  and  deportment  have  transcended,  equalled  aft 
least,  any  thine  in  modem  or  ancient  story, — are  they  to  be  free  by  con- 
Btvance  ?    What  man  will  settle  among  you  ?     Where  is  the  use  of  the 
Naturalization  bill  ?    Who  will  leave  a  land  of  liberty  and  a  settled  go- 
vernment for  a  kingdom  controlled  by  the  Pariiamem  of  another  country, 
whose  liberty  is  a  thing  by  stealth,  whose  trade  a  thing  by  permission, 
whose  judges  deny  her  charters,— where  the  chance  of  freedom  depends 
upon  the  hope,  that  the  jury  shall  despise  the  judge  stating  a  British  act, 
or  a  rabble  stop  the  magistrate  who  executes  it,  rescue  your  abdicated 
privilege,  and  save  the  constitution  by  trampling  on  the  government,  by 
anarchy  and  confusion?* 

These  are  arderUia  verba.  Towards  liis  peroration,  the  Orator 
^8  still  more  powerful. 

*  There  is  no  poliejr  left  for  Great  Britain  but  to  cherish  the  re- 
mains of  her  empire,  and  do  justice  to  a  country  who  is  determined  to 
do  justice  to  herself,  certain  that  she  gives  nothing  equal  to  what  she 
received  from  us  when  we  gave  her  Ireland* 

*  With  regard  to  this  country,  Engluod  must  resort  to  the  freer 
prtnci|^es  of  government,  and  forget  that  legislative  power  which 
she  has  exercised  to  do  mischief  to  herself.  She  must  go  back  to 
freedom,  which,  as  it  is  the  foundation  of  her  constitution,  so  it  is  the 
main  pillar  of  her  empire.  It  is  not  merely  the  connexion  of  the; 
crown,  it  is  a  constitutional  annaxationy  an  aUiance  of  liberty,  whicb 
is  the  true  meaning  and  mystery  of  the  sisterhood,  and  will  msJce  both 
countries  one  arm  and  one  soul,  replenishing  from  time  to  time  in 
their  immortal  connexion,  the  vital  spirit  of  law  and  liberty  from  tho 
l^unp  of  eachother!s  light.  Thus  combined  by  the  ties  of  consmon 
interest,  equal  trade  and  equal  libertyt  the  constitution  of  botis 
Qouqtries  may  become  immortal,  a  new  and  milder  em|^iie  .may  ^rise 
Si^HfK  the  errors  of  the  old,  and  the  British  nation  assftuiie  once  more 
her  natural  station,  the  Jiead  of  mankind. 

.  *  That  there  are  precedents  agiMnst  jis>  I  sllois.  Acts  of  powet  I 
would  call  them,  not  nreoedentsi  and  I  answer  the  English  plead{j^ 
such  precedents,  as  tn^  answered  their  kings,  'vHien  they  urged  pre- 
cedents against  the  liberty  of  £n|[lsQdU  Sucn  things  are  the  weakness 
of  the  times ;  the  tyranny  of  Qnesid^  th^fofebleoess  of  the-otber,  flle 

law.pf  nsidiar.    WeirSl  not  he  b0Qti4  by  Ibemi  or  lati^cir^  in  tha 
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wordf  of  the  Dedaration  of  Rigbt,  **  No  doing  judgeikieill,  proceeds 
log,  orany.wiie.to  the  contrary  shall  be  brought  into  precedent  orex-? 
ample*'*  Do  not  then  tolerate  a  power — the  power  of  the  Bxitidi 
Rinjament  over  this  land:— which  has  no  foundation  iq  iitiltf;},  or  ne* 
oessity,  or  empire,  or  the  laws  of  England,  or  the  laws  of  Mland,  oc 
the  laws  of  Nat.iire»  or  t)ie  laws  of  God,— do  not  suffin*  it  to  haye  % 
juration  in  yo^r  muid* 

<  Po  not  jtolerate  that  power  which  blasted  you  for  a  tientary; 
Ihatpower  which  shattered  your  loom,  banished  your  manufkcturet^ 
dishonoured  your  peerage,  and  stopped  the  -growth  of  your  people;  da 
sot,  I  say,  be  bribed  by  an  export  of  woollen  or  an  import  of  sugari^ 
and  permit  that  power  which  has  thus  withered  the  land,  to  remain  ii| 
your  country,  and  have  eiListence  in  your  pusillanimity. 

'  I)o  not  suffer  the  arroeance  of  England  to  imagme  a  surviving 
liope  in  the  fears  of  Ireland;  do  not  send  the  people  to  their  own  re- 
solves for  liberty,  pasjBing  by  the  tribunals  of  justice  and  the  high  qomt% 
of  parliament ;  neither  imagine  that,  by  any  formation  of  apology, 
you  can  palliate  such  a  commission  to  your  nearts,  still  less  to  youc 
children,  who  will  sting  you  with  their  curses  in  your  crave  for  having 
interpJDsed  between  Uiem  and  their  Maker,  robbing  them  of  an  im- 
inense  occasion,^  and  losing  an  opportunity  which  you  did  not  create, 
and  can  never  restore. 

*  Hereafter,  when  these  things  shall  be  history,  your  age  of  thral- 
dom and  poverty,  your  sudden  resurrection,  commercial  redress,  and 
miraculous  armament,  shall  the  historian  stop  at  liberty,  and  observe,' 
i— that  here  the  principal  men  among  us  fell  into  mimic  trances  of 
gratitude^— they  were  awed  by  a  weak  ministry,  and  bribed  by  an 
empty  treasury,— and  when  liberty  was  within  uieir  grasp,  and  th6 
temple  opening  her  (blding-doors,  and  the  antis  of  the  people  clanged, 
and  the  zeal  of  the  nation  urged  and  encouraeed  them  on,  that  ttkej 
fell  down,  and  were  prostituted  lit  the  threshold  ? 

*l  might,  as  a  constituent,  come  to  your  bar,  and  demand  my 
liberty.  I  do  call  upon  you,  by.  the  laws  of  the  land  and  their  violation, 
by  the  instruction  of  eighteen  counties,  by  the  arms,  inspiration,  and 
providence  of  the  present  moment,  tell  us  the  rule  by  which  we  shall 
go — assert  the  law  of  Ireland,— declare  theliberty  of  the  land. 
-  '  I  will  not  be  answered  by  a  public  lie  in  the  shape  of  an  amend- 
ment ;  neither,  speakine  for  the  subject's  freedom,  am  I  to  hear  of 
fiiction.  I  wish  for  nothing  but  to  breathe,  in  this  our  Island,  in  com*' 
mon  with  my  fellow-subjects,  the  air  of  liberty.  I  have  no  ambition, 
unless  it  be  the  ambition  to  break  your  chain,  and  contemplate  your 

?)ory.  i  never  will  be  satisfied  so  long  as  the  meanest  cottager  in 
reland  has  a  link  of  the  British  chain  clanking  to  his  rags :  he  may 
be  naked,  he  shall  not  be  in  iron.  And  I  do  see  the  time  is  at  hand, 
the  spirit  is  gone  forUi,  the!  declarationis  planted  and  though  great 
men  should  apostatize,  yet  the  cause  will  live;  >nd  though  the  public 
ipeaker  should  die,  yet  the  immortal  fire  shall  outlast  the  orcan  which 
conveyed  it ;  and  the  breath  of  liberty,  like  the  word  of  the  holy  man, 
will  not  die  with  the  proj^et,  but  survive  him. 
^4  I  shall  move  youi  That  the  KiogV  most  excellent  Majestyi  ^^ 
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tbe  Lopcltiiiid  CoimnonB  of  Ireland,  are  tbe  cniy  power  fBompeleiit 
to  make  Jaws  to  bind  Ireland,'  .'. 

It  was  an  Herculean  labour  that  th.e  great  Irishpatriots  of; 
that  day'had  undertaken.  They"  proceeded  in  their  enterprise- 
with  temper,  but  with  firmness,  wliile  Mr.  Grattan  was  attackr 
ii^  the  supremacy  of  the  British  parliament,  Mr.  Flood  and . 
Mr.  Yelverton  (afterwards  Lord  Avonmore)  selected  the  law  of 
Poynings;  l^Ir.  Gervase  Bushe  the  Perpetual  Mutiny  Bill;^ 
Mr*  Gardiner  and  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  the  Penal  Code.  It 
was  at  Gharlemont-house  that  the  plans  of  this  arduous  cam- 
paign were  laid. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  singular  revolution  was  at  hand,  and 
various  causes  contributed  to  urge  it  on.  The  losses  of  Great 
Britain  in  America,  and  the  irresolution  and  weakness  of  Lord 
North's  administration,  w^re  greatly  instrumental  to  this 
object.'  But  it  is  to  the  volunteers,  that  Ireland  owes  the  revo-  , 
lution  of  1782.  They  had  augmented  to  nearlv  80,000  men.. 
At  the  celebrated  meeting  held  at  Dungannon,  they  passed  the 
following  momentous  resolutions : 

*  That  a  ctaim  of  any  body  of  men  other  than  the  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons  of  Ireland,  to  make  laws  to  bind  this  kingdom,  is  uncon- 
stitutional and  a  grievance. ' 

>*  That  the  powers  exercised  by  the  Privy  Council  of  both  king- 
doms under  colour  of  the  law  of  roynings,  are  unconstitutional  and 

ill(^;a]. 

.    *  That  a  mutiny  bill  not  limited  in  point  of  duration  from  session  to 
session^  18  unconstitotional  and  a  grievance.* 

Lord  North's  government  was  now  dissolved,  the  Fox  party 
appointed  to  succeed  it,  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  sent  over  to  • 
Ireland,    ^pon  an  address  bein^  moved  as  usual  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,    Mr.  Grattan  moved  by  way   of  amendment,  a 
Declaration  of  Right  to  his  Majesty,  which  was  carried  una-  ' 
nimousIy«  •  . 

i  The  exordium  of  his  speech  on  that  occasion,  is  solemn 
and  striking.  "It  is  not,  indeed,  secure  from  a  minor  criticism 
as  to  the  antithetical  abruptness  of  its  sentences;  but  who  cad 
stop  ta  take  petty  exceptions  to  a  rapid  and  impetuous  piece  , 
of  eloquence,  pronounced  on  one  of  tne  most  interesting  sub^ 
jects  that  aifect  the  dignity  or  the  happiness  of  'man  ? 

'  I  am  now  to  address  a  free  people :  ages  have  passed  away,  and  this'" 
is  the  first  moment  in  which  you  could  be  distinguished  by  that  appeU  ' 
lation.      •     •      .......    ^        .   ;  .       .     . 

'  I  have  spoken  on  the  subject  of  your  liberty  so  often,  that  I  have 
nothing  to  add,  aud  have  only  to  admire  by  what  heaven-directed  steps  • 


r  . 
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ydtt  have  proeeddMl  ir'ntil  thtf  vtholo  fiKHilt^  of  th,e  luitloii  is  bracje^  op  (9 
the  act  of  her  own  deliverance. 

*  I  found  Ireland  on  her  knees.  J  watched  over  her  ^ith  an  eternal  so- 
lieitude.  I  have  traced  her  progress  from  injuries  to  arms,  and  froii 
arms  to  liberty.  Spirit  of  Swift !  Spirit  of  Molyneux  !  Your  geniDf 
has  prevailed  J  Ireland  is  now  a  nation.  In  that  new  character  I  hail 
her,  and  -bowing  to  her  august  presence,  I  say,  E$to  perpetua  ! 

*  She  is  no  longer  a  wretched  colony,  returning  thanks  to  her  govei^ 
nor  for  his  rapine,  and  to  her  king  for  his  oppression ;  nor  is  she  now  a 
squabbling,  fretful  sectary,  perplexing  her  little  wits,  and  firing  her 
furious  statutes  with  bigotry,  sophistry,  disabilities,  and  death,  to  traiit» 
mit  to  posterity  insignificance  and  war. 

- '  Look  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  contemplate  yourself,  and  be  satis* 
fied.     Holland  lives  on  the  memory  of  past  achievements ;  Sweden   faaa 
lost  her  liberty ;  England  has  sullied  her  g;reat  name  by  an  attempt  tq 
enslave  her  colonies.     You  are  the  only  people,— you,  of  the  nations  in 
Europe,  are  now  the  only  people  who  excite  admiration ;  and  in  your 
present  conduct,  you  not  only  exceed  the  present  generation,   but  yoD 
equal  the  past.     I  am  pot  afraid  to  turn  back,  and  look  antiquity  ia  the 
tee.    The  revolution, — that  great  event,  whether  you  call  it  anci^t  or 
modern  I  know  not,--' was  tarnished  with  bigotry.    The  great  deliverer^ 
(for  such  I  must  ever  call  the  Prince  ofNassau,)  was  blemished witk  op- 
pression :  he  assented  to,   he  was  forced  to  assent  to  acts  which  deprived 
the  Catholics  of  religious,  and  all  the  Irish  of  civil  and  comfdercial  rig^s^ 
though  the  Irish  were  the  only  subjects  in  these  islands,  who  had  fought 
in  his  defence.     You,  with  difficulties  innumerable,  with  dangers  jiof  » 
few,  have  done  what  your  ancestors  wished,  but  could   not  accoroptisb; 
you  have  moulded  the  jarring  elements  of  your  country  into  a  nation^ 
^d  have  rivalled  those  great  and  ancient  commonwealths  whom  yoia 
were  taught  to  admire,  and  among  whom  you  are  now  to  be  recorded. 
In  this  proceeding,  you  had  not  the  advantages  which  were  common  to- 
odier  great  countries,  no  monuments,  ho  trophies,  none  of  those  outward 
and  risible  signs  of  greatness,  such  as  connect  the  ambition  of  the  age 
wiiich  is^oming  on  with  that  which  is  going  off,  and  form  the  descent  and 
concatenation  of  glory.     No,  you  have  not  had  any  great  act  recorded 
in  all  your  misfortunes,  nor  one  public  tomb,  to  assemble  the  crowd  and 
speak  to  the  living  the  language  of  integrity  and  freedom. 

'  Your  historians  did  not  supply  the  want  of  monuments ;  on  the  cpn« 
trary,  these  narrators  of  your  misfortunes,  who  should  have  felt  for  ypur 
wrongs,  and  have  punished  your  oppressors  with  oppression's  natural 
scourge,  the  moral  indignation  of  history,  compromised  with  public  vil- 
lany,  and  trembled.  They  described  your  violence,  they  suppressed  your 
provocations,  and  wrote  in  the  chain  that  entrammelied  their  country,  t 
am  come  to  break  that  chain,  and  I  congratulate  my  country,  who,  with« 
out  any  advantages,  going  out  as  it  were  with  nothing  but  a  stone  and  a 
sling,  and  what  oppression  could  not  take  away,  the  favour  of  heaven, 
accomplished  her  own  redemption,  and  left  you  nothing  to  add,  aftd  etery 
thing  to  admire.^ 

We  wiah  that  no  record  existed  of  the  memorable  dispute 
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between  Mr.  Orattan  and  Mr.  Flood  in  the  Irigh  Parliament  on 
the  questioii  of  simple  repeal.  We  have  always  considered  t>%t 
question  to  be  a  mere  controversy  of  words.  Whether  the 
claim  of  England  to  a  legislative  supremacy  over  Ireland^  was 
extinguished  by  an  act  ofrepeal  or  by  a  course  of  treaty,  (whic)^ 
in  pomt  of  fact,  was  the  case,)  was  a  matter  unworthy  of  the 
stormy  and  tempestuous  debates  which  it  excited.  Such  Ian* 
guage  as  that  in  which  Mr.  Grattan  conveyed  his  acrimonious 
attack,  ought  not  to  have  been  tolerated  in  a  legislative  as* 
sembly. 

^  Thus  deA?ct]ve  io  every  relationship,  whether  to  constitution,  com* 
merce,  or  toleration,  I  will  soppose  this  gendeman  to  have  added  much 
private  improbity  to  public  crimes — that  his  probity  was  like  his  patriot- 
ism, and  his  honour  on  a  level  with  his  oitth.  He  loves  to  deliver  pane- 
gyrics on  hifbself.  1  will  interrupt  him,  and  say.  Sir,  you  are  much, 
mistaken  if  you  think  that  your  talenia  have  been  as  great  as  your  lif^ 
has  been  reprehensible.  You  began  your  parliamentary  career  with  an 
acrimony  and  personality  which  could  have  been  justified  only  by  a  sup* 
position,  of  virtae.  After  a  rank  and  clamorous  opposition,  you  becaniQ 
on  a  suddeiw  tiievi  ;  you  were  silent  seven  years ;  you  were  silent  on  the 
greatest  que«ti<)ns  s  and  you  were  silent  for  money  I  In  1773,  when  i^ 
oegotiatiop  was  pending  to  sell  your  talents  and  your  turbulence,  yoif 
absconded  kom  your  duty  in  parliament,  you  forsook  ypur  law  of  Poy 
Diag9,  and  all  the  old  themes  ot'your  former  declamation.  You  were  not 
theo  to  be  found  in  the  House.  You  were  seen,  like  a  guilty  spirit,  haunt- 
iag  the  lobby,  watching  the  roomeniln  which  the  question  should  be  pul, 
that  yqu  might  vanish  ; — or  you  were  perceived  coasting  the  upper 
benches  of  this  House,  like  a  bird  of  prey  with  an  evil  aspect  and  a  se- 
pulchral note  meditating  to  pounce  on  its  quarry.  These  ways  (tbey 
were  not  the  ways  of  honour)  you  practised  pending  a  negotiation  which' 
was  to  end  either  in  your  sale  or  your  sedition.' 

'%  ♦  #  ♦       ■  ♦     . 

'  Such  has  beeii  your  conduct;  and  at  such  conduct  every  order  of 
your  iellow  citizens  have  a  right  to  exclaim  !  The  merchant  may  say  to 
you^^the  constitutionalist  may  say  to  you— and  I,  I  now  say,  and  say  to 
your  beard^  Sir, — you  are  not  an  honest  man.' 

The  result  of  this  invective  may  be  imagined.  The  SpeaJcer 
issued  his  warrant,  and  the  parties  were  bound  oyer. 

Mr.  Chrattan's  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  Irish  Catholics  ex* 
ceed  ail  jmuse..  Tfever  was  pei^everianoe  in  effectuating  a  great 
object  or  public  policy,  more  steadily,  and  we  may  add,,  moie 
beautifiilly  exhibited.  The  great  law  of  Christian  charity  wafe 
the  inexoralile  rule  of  bis  political  life.  It  reflects,  however* 
shame  upon  an  aee  abounding  with  the  lights  of  literature  Mil 
I^losophy,  thatdown  tol782,  the  Catholics  were  deprived  of  the 
rights  of  pi€i|>erljf  mxA  education.    13ie  4>ill  by  which  tbey  iveiie 
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enabled  to  acquire  lands  by  purchase,  gfant,  descent/ devii^f  o^ 
otherwise,  by  which  they  were  restored  to  the  free -exercise  of 
their  reli^on,  by  which  their  houses  and  private  property  wetf 
secured  from  confiscation,  and  tiieir  disabilities  as  to  educafioa 
Temoved, — was  carried  without  a  division  in  that  year. 
'  It  awaJ^ens  a  train  of  reflections  serving  to  show  how  impreg* 
nable  are  human  prejudices  to  the  reasoning  faculties,  and  how 
strong  a  hold  they  take  even  on  minds  the  most  highly  siftedf 
but  illustrates  at  the  same  time  the  sure  and  irresistible,  thoush 
tardy  and  impeded  progress  of  better  opinions, — to  recur  to  Ine 

feriod  when  the  CathoGc  question  was  first  introduced  into  die 
rish  House.  Upon  that  occasion,  Mr.  Orattan  and  Mr.  Denis 
Browne,  who^supported  it,  could  scarcely  obtain  a  hearing. 
The  petition  of  tne  Catholic  body  was  even  ignominiously  le^ 
jected ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  Sir  Hemy  Harstonge  actually  car- 
ried it  down  to  the  bar  and  kicked  it  out  of  the  house.  But 
these  difficulties  were  as  resting-places  only  to  the  victorious 
progress  of  Mr.  Grattan's  exertions.  It  was  his  uniform  opi- 
nion, that  the  fate  of  Ireland  as  an  independent  nation,  hung 
on  that  decision,  and  that  the  constitution  could  not  be  up- 
held, unless  all  classes  and  ranks  were  interested  in  its  conser- 
vation. Nor  were  the  labours  of  Mr.  Ghrattan  consecrated  only 
by  the  justice  of  his  cause.  He  succeeded  in  his  phflanthropic^ 
struggle  for  the  rights  of  religion  and  humanity.  Conciessioiis 
to  the  Catholics  went  paripassi  with  the  free  trade  and  inde-* 
bendence  of  the  coimtry ;  and  never  was  political  prophecy  so 
{iterally  verified  as  his  celebrs^ed  exclamation,  so  frequently  re- 
membered since  it  was  uttered,  '  The  day  you  reject  the  Ca- 
*  tholic  question,  that  day  you  vote  the  Umon/ 

In  the  Imperial  Parliament,  he  repeatedly  introduced  thai 
question,  and  on  one  occasion,  nearly  succeeded  in  carrying 
it.  He  spoke  also  of  other  questions  of  mome^t,— the  Oraers 
in  Council,  the  Walcheren  Expedition,  Irish  Tithes,  tlis: 
Irish  Convention-act,  and  the  war  with  Buonaparte  in  1816^ 
Mr.  Grattan  at  these  times  was  heard  with  the  most  respectfiil 
attention.  His  venerable  age,  his  long  life  consecrated  to  the  ad* 
vantage  and  happiness  of  his  country,  and  the  eminence  he  had 
so  early  acouirea  and  so  long  retained,  secured  to  him  from  the 
urbanity  of^the  first  assembly  in  the  world,  a  silent  and  patient 
audience.    But  the  peculiar  character  of  Mr.  Grattan's  elo- 

J[uence  suffered  much  in  being  transplanted  from  its  native  soil, 
thad  been  nurtured  by  local  associations  which  no  longer  ex- 
isted. Its  habitual  warmth,  its  tone  of  high  moral  indignation 
and  virtuous  contempt,  which  struck  so  forcibly  on  the  chorda 
of  national  sympathy,  when  he  hurled  his  invectives  against 
thosis  venal  and  corrupt  parasites  of  the  Castle,  by  whom  Ire-» 
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and  wai  bl^rfed  as  by  locusts, — had  no  longer  the  same 
»licitin^  pauses  to  call  them  into  play.  Of  a  settled  country^ 
lecuFe  in  its  riecognized  privileges,  and  having  to  defend  those 
privileses  rather  man  to  struggle  for  their  acquisition,  the  po- 
pular eloquence  is  for  the  most  part  of  a  sedater  and  more  subdued 
lescription.  Principles  being  too  securely  establishefd  to  be 
called  into  doubt  or  exposed  to  jeopardy,  the  usual  controversies 
^m  upon  questions  wnich  chiefly  require  accuracy  of  detail  and 
(ostness  of  reasoning.  Hence  it  was,  that  in  the  English  House 
df  Commons,  the  strong  and  vehement,  though  frequently  dis- 
jointed and  aVupt  sententiousness  of  Mr.  Grattan^  had  little 
effect  beyond  that  of  rareness  and  singularity. 

It  is  honourable  to  the  penetration  of  his  understanding,  that 
be  was  at  variance  with  many  of  the  Whig  party  in  Parliament 
on  the  question  of  war  vnth  Bonaparte,  aner  the  violation  of 
die  treaty  of  Elba.  It  is  gratifying  also  to  observe  one  of  the 
most  powerful  orators  of  modem  times,  his  firiend  and  country- 
man, Mr.  Plunkett,  fighting  by  his  side  upon  this  awful  crisis  of 
the  fate  of  the  civilized  world.  Having  stated  the  real  question 
to  be,  whether  we  should  go  to  war,  when  our  allies  were  assem- 
bled, or  when  they  should  be  dispersed,  Mr.  Grattan  thus  pro- 
ceeds in  his  speech  on  that  occasion. 

*  Sir,  the  French  Government  is  war;  it  is  a  stratocracy^  elective, 
aggressive,  aod  predatory ;  her  armies  live  to  fight,  and  fight  to  live ; 
their  coostitutioo  is  essentiallv  war,  and  the  object  of  that  war,  the  con- 
quest of  Europe.     What  such  a  person  as  Bonaparte  at  the  head  of  such 
a  constitution  will  do,  you  may  judge  by  what  he  has  done.     And  first, 
he  took  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe;  he  made  his  son 
JCing  of  Rome ;  he  made  his  son*in-law  Viceroy  of  Italy ;  he  made 
bis   brother   King  of  Holland  ;  he  made  his  brother-in-law   King  of 
l^aples ;  he  imprisoned  the  King  of  Spaip ;  he  banished  the  Regent  of 
•Portugal ;  and  formed   his   plan  to  take  possession  of  the  Crown  of 
.Fjigland.    England  had  checked  his  designs ;  her  trident  bad  stirred  up 
bit  empire  from  its  foundation.    He  complained  of  her  tyranny  at  sea; 
ImI  it  wi£s  her  power  at  sea  which  arrested  his  tyranny  at  land ;  the  navy 
^  Knghind  saved  Europe.     Knowing  this,  he  knew  the  conquest  of 
't»ngUuid  became  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  conquest  of 
JEittope,  and  the  destruction  of  her  marine,  necessary  for  the  conquest 
<if  England.    Accordingly,  besides  raising  an  army  of  60,000  men  Ibr 
.the  conquest  of  England,  he  applied  himself  to  the  destruction  of  her 
commercet  the  foundation  of  her  naval  power.    In   pursuit  of  this 
object,  and  on  his  plan  of  a  western  empire,  he  conceived,  and  in  part 
executed,  the  design  of  coi\sJgning  to  plunder  and  destruction  the  vaat 
i^ons  of  Russia.     He  quits  the  genial  clime  of  the  temperate  sone; 
Jbe  bursts  through  the  narrow  limits  of  an  immense  empire;  he  aban- 
dons comfort  and  security  ;  and  Jie  hurries  to  the  pole,  to  hazard  them 
^i  and  wifli  them  the  companions  of  his  victoriesi  and  the  fame  and 
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fruits  of  his  crimes  aod  his  talents,  on  the  specuktioD  of.  leai^iflg  'in 
Europe  throDgfaout  the  whole  of  its  extent,  no' one  free  or  inde^oiiteit 
nation.    To  oppose  this  huge  conception  of  mischief  and  despoliMB* 
the  great  potentate  of  the  North,  fipm  his  gloomy  recenes,  adfaacealQ 
defend  against  the  voracity  of  ambition,  the  sterility  of  hii  evafMir. 
Jmhition  ii  omHtvorout ;  it  fetuU  on  famine^  and  sheds  i<ms  ^  UfHtt 
that  it  fMSf  starve  in  ice,  in  order  to  commit  a  robbery  or  dssol&tim* 
The  power  of  the  North,  I  say,  joins  another  prince  whom  Boiifqiaife 
bad  deprived  of  almost  the  whole  of  his  authority ;  the  King  of  Pnv>|A  • 
and  then  another  potentate  whom  Bonaparte  had  deprived  of  a,  prin- 
cipal part  of  his  dominions,  the  Emperor  of  Austria.    These  three 
powers,  physical  causes,  final  justice,  the  influence  of  your  victoria* 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  spirit  given  to  Europe  by  the  achievi^ 
inents  and  renown  of  your  great  commander,  tog^er  with  the  precipir 
tation  of  his  own   ambition,  combine  to  accomplish  his  destruction. 
Sonaparte  is  conquered ;  he  who  said,  ''  I  will  be  like  the  Most  Hj^/T 
iic  who  smote  the  nations  with  a  continual  stroke,  this  short-lived  son  of 
the  morning,  Lucifer,  falls,  and  the  earth  is  at  rest ;  the  phantom  of 
royalty  passes  on  to  nothing,  and  the  three  Kings  to  the  gates  of  Paria. 
There  they  stand  the  late  victims  of  his  ambition,  and  now  the  dispoien 
of  his  destiny,  and  the  masters  of  his  empire.     Without  provocation 
be  had  gone  to  their  countries  with  fire  and  sword ;  with  the  greateijt 
provocation  they  come  to  his  country  with  life  aod  liberty.    They  djjf 
an  act  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  history,  such  as  nor  envy,  nor  time, 
nor  malice,  nor  prejudice,  nor  ingratitude  can  efface ;  they  give  to  him* 
self  life  and  royalty,  and  to  his  subjects  liberty.    This  is  greater  than 
conquest  I     The  present  race  must  confess  their  virtues,  and  ages  1# 
come  most  crown  their  monuments,  and  place  them  above  heroes  and 
kings  in  glory  everlasting. 

*  When  Bonaparte  states  that  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Fon- 
tainbleau  are  not  performed,  he  forgets  one  of  them,  namely,  the  con- 
dition by  which  he  lives.    It  is  very  true,  there  was  a  mixture  of  polie|r 
and  prudence  in  this  measure;  but  it  was  a  great  act  of  magoanimicy 
notwithstanding,  and  it  is  not  in  Providence  to  turn  such  an  act  to  yoor 
disadvantage.     With  respect  to  the  other  act,  the  mercy  shewn  to  bis 
people,  I  have  underrated  it.    The  allies  did  not  give  liberty  to  France ; 
they  enabled  her  to  give  a  constitution  to  herself;  a  better  conttitotion 
than  that  which  with  much  laboriousness,  and  drcnmspection,  and  de^ 
liberation,  and  procrastination,  the  philosopher  fabricated,  when  cbe 
Jacobins  trampled  down  the  flimsy  work,  murdered  the  vsin  philoK^ 
phers,  drove  out  the  crazy  reformers,  and  remained  masters  of  tho  icM 
in  triumph  of  superior  anarchy  and  confusion ;— better  than  that,  I  say^ 
which  the  Jadobia  destroyed,   beuer  than  that  which    he  afWwaiJIa 
formed,  with  some  method  in  his  madness,  and  more  madness. in  faia 
asethod  ;  with  such  a  horror  of  power,  that,  in  faia  plan  of  a  oonstitutioav 
he  left  out  a  government,  and  with  so  many  wheels,  that  every  thing  m9b 
in  movement^  and  nothing  in  concert,  so  that  the  machine  toolc  ^n  ftcfsk 
its  own  velocity;  in  the  midst  of  mirth  and.  death,  with  images  eahl^ 
matie  of  t^  public  disovder.  goddessai  of  reason,  turned  Ibol,*  and  iif 


iikmr^Uumbi  tafj.    Ai  kagilu  Ihe  Fraidi  found  Am  adv^ttugn  In 
•49|iitii((  ike  •ober  md  uoaAoied  aeciuity  of  Kwg*  Lords,  «nd  Co^ 
•Mil,  «*  tke  idtt  isf  ibtt  htm  of  fp^^enmeAt.  whi^b  your  aopeHfiit 
-flMiiroi  hj  their  firmo^ii,  and  ttiftioCuoed  by  tbw  discre|iop.    T||« 
fiPfhind  attenpced  to  gire  tbe  Fivnck  liberty,  aad  failed^    The  wise 
'mmm  (fo  her  pbitoao^hen  caUed  ihemaelvea)  had  attempted  lo  gMre 
,MbM^y  lo  Faaott,  and  had  failed.    It  remabed  for  die  ^xinipEdii^^y 
ilpMinyjQf  the  Ffeach^  to  jntceive  their  free  constitution  from  King^. 
.  Th»  coMtitation  BonfHiFte  has  destroytd,  together  with  the  Ueaty  of 
FpntaiobfeaUy  and  having  broken  both»  detiroft  you^  coniidence*    Russia 
CnwUdid,   and  was   diepdved.    Austria   coii6ded»  aiid  was  dece^v^. 
Have  we  foigotten  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  and  his  abominable  copdo^t 
lo'ttw  Swiss  f    Sfiain  and  dther  nations  of  Europe  confided,  and  were 
ill  Amived.    Ekiiuig  the  whole  of  this  time,  he  was  charging  en 
.Kwijimi  the  continuation  of  the  war,  while  he  was,  with  uniform  aoil 
Wimsdl  4ier6dy,  breaking  his  own  treaties  of  peace,  lor  the  purpose  iqf 
lOttewing  the  war,  to  end  it  in  what  was  worse  than  war  its^l^— ^his 
<MMiqiMlt  of  £un)pe. 

♦  •  ♦  ♦  ♦ .  *   . 

'  Geiillemen  speak  of  the  Boorbon  funily.    I  have  already  said,  we 

Aouid  dDt  force  the  fiooihon  upon  France.    But  we  owe  it  to  departed 

(I  would  rather  say  to  interrupted)  greatness,  to  obsenre>  that  the  house  of 

BsNirboA  was  not  tyrannical.    Un^er  her,  every  things  except  the  ad- 

«ii|UstciMon  of  the  countrvi  was  open  to  animadversion ;  every  subject 

«l^4ifii0  to  discussion,  philosophical,  ecclesiastical,  and  political,  at^ 

that  lattjpning,  and  aits,  and  sciences,  made  progress.    Even  Englan^l 

consenled  to  borrow  not  a  little  from  the  temperate  meridian  of  that 

fovenunent  Her  court  stood  controlled  by  opinion,  limited  by  principles 

of  honour,  and  softened  by  the  influence  of  manners ;  and  on  the  whoU , 

Aefre  was  an  amenity  in  the  condition  of  France,  which  rendered  the 

raiidi  an  amiable,  an  enlightened,  a  gallant,  and  accomplished  race* 

Ovter  this  gallant  luce,  you  see  imposed  an  oriental  despotism.    Their 

present  court  (Bonapfirtes  court)  has  gotten  the  idiom  of  the  East,  ta 

weH  as  her  constitution ;  a  fantastic  and  bartmric  expression ;  an  uw^ 

nilily,  which  leaves  in  the  shade  the  modesty  of  tputh,  and  stateii 

MlUttg  us  it  ia,  and  every  thing  as  it  is  not.    The  attitude  is  affisoted; 

Ilit  ItsiB  ia  corrupted,  and  the  intellect  perverted.    Do  you  wish  to  coufe 

titfa  this  military  tyranny  in  the  heart  of  Europe  ?    A  tyranny  founded 

en  the  triumph  of  the  army  over  Ae  priitciples  of  civil  government, 

Icllding  lo  umversalize  throughout  £urope  the  domination  of  the  sword, 

ifi^to  reduce  to  paper  and  parchment.  Magna  Chaita,  and  all  our  civil 

<^<ituliuus.    An  experiment  such  as  no  country  ever  made,  and  no 

jMjM  country  would  ever  permit ;  to  relax  the  moral  and  religious  iii^ 

MMm^  to  Mi  kemven  andeartk  adrift  from  one  motJUr,  and  make  Ooi 

M^lgiif^  a  Mtndtd  dken  m  kU  ^M  creation  /'"•^n  iosurrsctienafif 

ffif  ^  oHvy  bad  Bumin  the  community,  and  a  frightful  leasonof  ptam 

Sd:  powtr^  vtatad  aa.vthose  who  have  pandered  their  allegianoe  hmm 

MjUgito  FwiMmt  wdiww  fowMJ  thw  pveMiiowio  domipMtiio^  m 

lio  useiit  of  MdUhM  their  oatht  and  deposing  <^ir  sovereign.    Sh«M4 
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'if  Hid  4o  liny  tbiffg  to  monstitms  at  to  leave  your  Mm  in  ondori 
Aidcb  jpsystctn-;  should  you  forget  yontr  name,  foi^el  yoor  aace^wt^f^ 
tbe  inhentufice  tbey  tmyeMt  you  of  ^npmlity  and  lenown ;  sk^d  jj^ 
•auoDith  Europe  by  quitting  your  allies  to  reiider  immortal  such  a  conir 
•poiiiion,  would  not  the  nations  exclaim,  ^'  You  have  very  providently 
^atdied  over  our  interests,  and  very  generously  have  you  contributed  to 
our  service,  add  do  you  falter  now  r  In  vain  have  you  stopped  in  ^pmr 
o#n  person  the  flying  fortunes  of  Europe;  in  vain  have  you  tatot^ibe 
€B^tii  Napoleon,  andstmtcbed  invincibility  from  his  standard,  if  u^w^ 
when  confederated  Europe  is  ready  to  march,  you  take  the  lead  iiv  the 
•desertion,  and  preach  the  penitence  of  Bonaparte  and  the  poverty  of 
Jinghmd ! 

.'  *  As  to  her  poverty,  you  must  not  consider  the  money  you  spend  m 
ftvXt  defnice,  but  the  fortune  you  would  lose  if  you  were  not  defended-; 
and  further,  you  must  recollect  you  will  pay  less  to  an  immediate  var, 
than  to  a  peace  with  a  war  establishment,  and  a  war  to  follow  it.  Recolleet 
fbrther,  that  whatever  be  your  resources,  they  must  outlast  those  of  idl 
your  enemies;  and  further,  that  your  empire  cannot  be  saved  by  adM- 
^ulation.  Besides,  your  wealth  is  only  a  part  of  your  situation,  Xhs 
Jiameyou  have  established,  the  deeds  you  have  achieved,  and  the  fii$. 
you  have  sustained,  preclude  you  from  a  second  place  among  natiooa; 
and  when  you  cease  to  be  the  fir9t,  you  are  nothing/ 

•  From  the  sentences  which  we  have  printed  in  Italics,  itirill 
he  seen  that  we  are  not  insensible  to  the  licentious  taste  of 
^Mr.  Grattan's  style  of  eloquence.  But  as  the  whole  passage 
t^xhibits  in  a  tolerably  limited  compass  more  of  its  excellenciei|» 
tie  well  as  more  of  its  defects,  than  any  other  of  his  orations, 
%e  have  not  forborne  to  transcribe  it.  We  have  only  to  remaik 
ibrther  on  the  character  of  Mr.  Grattan's  oratory,  that  i]i 
iieemed  as  if  his  imagination  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  h%4^ 
thrown  ofT  every  restraint  and  incumbrance.  He  rises  intp 
mysticism  and  extravagance,  and  reminds  us,  (so  frequently 
do  the  aberrations  of  the  human  intellect  resemble  each  otherij 
•when  he  talks  of  '  heaven  and  earth  being  set  adrift  from  OM 
**  another,'  and  '  making  God  Almighty  a  tolerated  alioi  upt 
^  his  own  creation,'  of  one  of  the  impious  flights  of  the  Ddla 
Crusca  school  of  poetry,  in  which  the  poet  makes 

*  ■■  the  Creator  blush  to  see, 

\'  How  horrible  his  works  can  be.' 

Mr.  Grattan,  in  the  last  hour  of  his  eventful  life,  was  am$tam 

tibi.    With  his  expiring  accents,  he  uttered  his  ardent  desirai 

ibr  the  liberty  and  welfare  of  his  country.    The  Editor  of  thttm 

volumes  has  preserved  a  paper,  dictated  a  short  time  before  Ua 

death,  containing  a  patnotic  prayer  for  the  indissoluble  ooii» 

itexion  of  Great  Britam  and  Ireland,  but  breathing  a  sIsenuoiM 

protest  against  the  wild  theories  of  democracy,— -univenMd  ra|L 

ihige,  ana  annual  parliaments.    *  I  hav^  just  brdlih/  h6  w,y% 

■      r    * 


Kotzebae^s^  y^ffHf^^  tOwov«^«  19! 

*  WcAl^f  myptptatfU^gri^^  Then  foUow  his  sentiment 
eoMcfningf  ^  oi«tf  iuid'  political  disabilities  of  the  Roman 
CAfthollew;  Bri«^  but  enei^eticaUy  expressed.  '  These  i^so-^ 
^'^\iaSSkf6gi!^  \^  adds,  *  contain  my  sentiments.  This  is  my 
'tdMi^aeintaTy  disposition;  and  I  die  with  a  love  of  liberty  in 
'^  lay  he^rt,  and  tnis  declaration  in  favour  of  my  country  in 

*  my  hand/ 


•*■*• 


Ktl.  IL  A  Voyage  of  Ditcovery  into  the  South  Sea  and  Beenrng's 
StraiUf  for  tke  Purpose  of  exploring  a  NortlhEast  Pauage^  uodcr- 
taken  in  the  Years  1815 — 1818,  at  the  Expense  of  his  lli^bnes^  the 
jChancellor  of  the  Empire,  Count  Romanzoff,  in  the  Ship  RuricK^ 
voider  the  Comroand  of  the  Lieutenant  in  the  Russian  Imperial  Navy. 
Chto  Von  Kotzebue.    Illustrated   with  numerous  Plates  and  Map#. 

,  \  3  Vols*  8vo.  pp.  1240.    London.  1821. 

THESE  volumes  comprise,  besides  a  copiotis  Introduction^ 
lieut.  Kotzebue's  Journal  of  his  Voyage,  occupying  about 
tialf  the  work ;  an  Analysis  of  the  Islands  discovered  by  th6 
Rurick  in  the  ereat  ocean ;  a  series  of  Miscellaneous  Remariui 
tad  Opinions  by  the  Naturalist  who  accompanied  the  Expedi*: 
tion,  Adelbert  Yon  Chamisso ;  and  an  Appendix^  consisting  of 
Htoious  contributions  illustrative  of  the  Geography  and  Natural 
History  of  the  Islands  visited  by  the  Expedition.    Although 
Hke  voyage  failed  to  accompUsh  the  immediate  object  of  Uie 
enterprise,  and  has  not  very  materially  extended  our  knowledM 
Of  die  geography  and  hydrography  of  the  Polar  Re^ons,  & 
fiifonnation  collected  during  the  voyage,  ia  both  curious  and 
valuable.      Lieutenant  Kotzebue  has  rendered  an    important 
service,  by  verifying  in  some  instances  the  observations  of 
former  navigators,  and  correcting  them  in  others.    He  has  dis- 
covered several  new  islands  in  the  South  Seas,  and  has  madd 
na  acquainted  with  the  true  position  of  more  belonging  to  the 
game  archipelago,  respecting  which  his  claims  to  be  considered 
«a  &e  first  discoverer  may  oe  questioned ;  and  he  has  thrown 
much  light  on  the  formation  of  the  coral  rocks  of  which  they 
Consist.    The  volumes  contain  also  a  variety  of  interesting 
details,  relating  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Islanders. 

The  enterprise  confided  to  Lieutenant  Kotzebue,  originated- 
in  the  public  spirit  and  munificence  of  an  exalted  individual^  * 
Slid,  was  nndeitaken  purely  for  the  purpose  of  scientific  dis- 
ciofery.    The  merit  of  suggesting  the"  voyage,  as  well  as  of 
hfjfLTJng  the  whole  expense  of  it,  belong  to  Count  Romanzdffl 
IJhe  Burick  sailed  from  PWmoudi,  in  October,  1815.    On  the 
38lh,  thfty  cast  anchor  off  Santa  Cruz.    After  encountering 
several  heanLf^tPpn^,  in  doubling  Cape  Horn,  they  succ^edfeo^ 
oawtbt- l«t)4f>.4^&^         m   paitsuD\g  .  the^  latitude  of  Cape 
Vittoriat  ftndon  the  lltti  entered' Conceptfoh  Bay.    Here  ine 
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JO  Kot^sebw'n  Vojfoge  of  Discqioerjf. 

HjOiidK  underwent  ^  Mc^ssigy  jrepakf ,  wA  4lie»f  il^«if»i[  POft^ 
jpkAedft,  90t  sail  for  Ktutadbalka.  They  jogkefl  m  jifx^ijiff 
Davis's  Land  and  Wajreham's  Rpcks^  in  tM  ^irectioqi  n^^rkt^  ,c«| 
Arrowsmith's  .chart;  and  Lieutenant  Koteebue  ia  of  op^on 
that  the  latter  do  not  exist  at  all,  but  have  been  confounded 
wit^  the  Island  of  Sales.  On  arriving  off  Easter  Island,  ^y 
were  surprised  at  being  received  by  the  natives  with  eanjOent 
distrust  %Lnd  some  hostile  demonstrations.  No  women  appeared 
among  the  multitudes  assembled  on  the  beach,  whereas,  preced- 
ing voyagers  have  had  to  complain  of  their  importunity.  And 
d[aiough  the  natives  were  eager  to  deal  with  the  strangers, 
0]||dinmmg  to  the  boats  with  banana-fruits  and  sugar  cahe, 
which  they  bartered  for  any  bits  of  iron,  yet,  on  the  attempt  to 
lahd,  the  crew  of  the  Rurick  were  saluted  vrith  showers  of 
stones,  to  which  they  were  obliged  to  put  an  end  by  some 
musket  shots.  They  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  toe  Wipt 
mode  of  self-protection  in  making  good  their  retreat  to  Ae 
boats.  This  change  in  the  behaviour  of  these  hitherto  fiiei^lf 
savages,  was  explained  to  Lieutenant  Kotzebue  on  his  arrivH 
at  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  captain  of  an  American  schooner, 
who  had  employed  himself  in  the  year  1805,  in  catching  ^  kial 
of  seri,  valuable  for  its  skin,  vfhicn  is  found  in  the  little  unin- 
habited island  of  Massafuero,  resolved  to  establish  a  eolony 
there,  to  carry  on  the  fishery ;  and  as  he  had  no  hands  to  spars 
fix»m  his  own  crew,  he  bethought  him  of  the  old  expedient  (tf 
mail-stealing.  In  pursuance  of  this  nefarious  design,  be  s^le4 
io  Easter  Island,  and  landinsr  at  Cook's  Bay,  endeavoured  ^ 
teize  upon  a  number  of  the  iimabitants. 

*  The  cpiobat  is  said  tp  have  fcteen  Uoo^y^  as  the  brave  islanders  dew 
funded  tJt^fpselv^  with  intrepidity ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
terribly  arms  of  the  Europeans :  and  twelve  men,  and  t^n  women,  fell 
^to  (he  merciless  hands  of  tl^e  Americans.  Upon  this,  the  poor  crea^ 
lures  were  carrif^d  on  board,  fettered  for  the  first  three  days,  and  not  m 
leased  till  they  were  out  of  sight  of  land.  The  first  use  they  made  of 
their  recovered  liberty,  was,  that  the  men  jumped  overboard;  and  dm 
women^  who  attempted  to  follow  them,  were  prevented  only  by  force.  T1|S 
csptain  made  the  ship  lie  to,  in  hope  that  they  would  return  on  boi^d, 
fir  refuse,  when  they  were  threatened  by  the  wavea.  (le,  however, 
spon  perceived  how  much  he  had  been  mistaken ;  for  the  aavagies,  use^ 
to  die  waler  from  Ui^r  infancy,  thought  it  not  impossible,  notwithatafri- 
iag  the  i^xffonce  of  thnee  days'  voyage,  to  reach  their  native  cou.9byi 
sad  at  slt^yents  diey  preferred  perishing  in  the  wave^  to  leading  a  miser- 
able Ufo  in  captiyitv.  After  tbey  had  disputed  for  some  time  as  to  dift 
directiuin  th^y  si^ould  tske,  th^y.  separiited;  sonie  took  (he  direct  way  t^^ 
£lMl^  I>lai)d,  aD9  th^  others  to  t)ie  Nor^h.  The  captain,  extre^M^y  en* 
n^ed  at  this  unexpected  h^roisn^  aent  a  i»oat  after  t^Qipt  .wbicl^  returasd 
alter  many  friiitlesi  efforts,  as  tbey  always  diyed  at  the  appriteh  of  the 
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Mtt,  MTtfaet^comiMaiibnately  received  them  into  its b(>90i#.  Atlast 
ttts^  eiifMH^kft  tt^  mm  to  tblsir  Um,  and  bmigbt  the  mmni'io  Madtoi 
Amto^;  iiid^iirMd  to¥aveiffteyWtod8^mtfdie^maify  ate  totlM-toia^ 
eF  thepeople'from^  £a8t6r  Isllmd.' 

WRkt  became  of  thie  women,  we  are  left  t6  (iorijectart  froi^ 
ibA'  atipcious  chiaraciter  of  tHis  worse  fhto  savage^    to  a;dt8(  oit 
perfidy  aod  violence  like  this,  but  which  may  never  hare'bi^eu 
OMclOaed,  th^re  is  readon  to  attribute  much  of  the  apparently 
o|Ui8eles8  distrust  or  wanton  cruelty  of  savase  nations. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  land  was  descriea,  which  proved  tV 
be  a  small,  low  island,  eovered  with  thick  bushes^  and  smri^ 
raunded  Witii  coral  reefs,  answering  the  description  of  the  Dog 
Itfand  of  Schouten.  As  Lieut.  Kotzebue  could  not  discovdr 
tii^  latter  in  the  latitude  assigned  to'  it,  there  can  be  little  dbtibV 
tiskl  his  DoubtM  Island  is  the  same  which  Schouten  discdvef e'dl 
^proper  latitude  being,  14^  15'.  11'',  S.  On  the  20th  and 
ZJndy  they  discovered  two  other  islands,  to  which  he  gjaive  thc^ 
names  oi^Itonianzoff's  Island  and  SpiridoPs  Island ;  lat  14^1 
fi^y.  idl',  and  14^  4P.  At  the  former  of  these  thev  landed, 
andfouml  it  to  abound  in  cocoa  and  palm  trees*  No  natives; 
l&ede  their  appearance,  but  the  recent  traces  of  visiters  were 
every  where  visible.  In  some  uninhabited  huts  were  found* 
ei^eral  articles  of  savage  workmanship,  and  some  pole6  witht. 
iehme-netff,  which  coimrmed  the  conjecture  that  the  island wto 
fintea  at  a'  certain  season  of  the  yisar  for  the  sake  of  the  fisher]^. 
They  also  met  with  several  well  made  reservoirs,  oontainins^ 
gome  water  of  a  good  taste.  On  the  23d,  to  the  North  or 
Palliser's  Islands,  they  fell  in  widi  a  groupe  of  coral  islands^ 
to  which  Lieut.  Kotzebue  gave  the  name  of  Rurick's  Chain. 
piean's  Island,  which  is  incorrectly  laid  down  on  Arrowsmith'^ 
c&art,  was  discovered  to  the  West.  This  also  is  composed  off 
a^  circle  of  snmll  islands,  joined  hy  coral  reefs.  To  anotbep 
Kfbnpey^  still  further  westward,  thirteen  miles  in  extent,  and 
bav]ng.iQ  the  centre  *  a  large  lake  with -a  thickly  wooded  island 
^  uir  it,^  they  gave  the  name  of  Kru8enstern*s  tslands.  Bau- 
(uann's  Islands  they  could  not  tindand  Lieut.  K.  considers  their 
Noptence  as  highly  improbable.  Penrhyn's  Islands  are  another 
idrele  connected  by  coral  reefs  with  a  central  lake,  and  are 
Idvered  with  a  thick  wood  of  cocoa  trees.  The  pojpulationt 
ffiiich  i^peared  to  be  numerous,  bear  stgeneral  resemblance  to 
the  people  of  the  Marquesas  i  they  difier,  however,  from  th|i 
>timr  South  Sea  Islanders,,  in  not  being  tattoed ;  they  are  un*. 
uruaiily  bold  and  savage,  and  for  the  most  part  quite  naked* 
!ilul|;Tafe  Islands  could  not  be  descried  in  the  direction  tkeyi 
utve  been  reported  to  occupy.  On  the  2l8t,  after  having  pM»M 
luruig  the  nlj^fat,  as  they  dFterwards  discorered;  1>etWe^  wmt 
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Other  low  coral  chains,  they  arxiyed  at  two  other  groupei, . 
tending  twenty-five  miles- from  North  to  Soutli,  the  chaaad^ 
tween  thisin  b«ii^  in  lat.  1  P.  1 1 '.  20'\  N.  To  these  wece  giy^i 
^e  -xiames  of  Kutusoff  and  Suwaroff.  On  approaching  Hm 
former  island,  a  large  boat,  with  nine  islanders  in  it,  came  off 
inwards  them  under  full  §ail,  and  >approached  within  a  hundioad 
.jbthoms  of  the  Rurick. 

'■'  *  The  modest  and  agreeable  manners  of  these  islanders,'  says  Lifiut^ 
K.  ^  which  diflered  so  eniirely  from  the  savage  behaviour  of  those  of  the 
Penrbyns,  astonished  us  greatly,  as  we  could  not  expect  to  find  tfab  in 
the  South  Sea,  in  an  island  that  had  never  been  visited.  They  were  fd| 
unarmed,  and  the  strictest  subordination  was  evident.  The  chief  sat  on 
the  left  side  with  his  legs  under  him»  on  aa  elevation,  placed  on  the  out* 
rigger,  which  was  ornamented  with  coloured  mats,  having  his.  jjipad 
adorned  with  flowers  and  shell-wreaths«**«*«We  admired  the  mp>idj{y 
with  which  their  boat  sailed  close  to  the  wind  :  it  had  only  one  disjmv 
portionately  large  sail,  of  fine  woven  mats,  which  was  in  the  shape  Man 
jlcute-angled  triangle,  the  acute  angle  being  undermost.  The  skill  ixid 
quickness  with  which  they  put  about  their  boat  in  tacking,  deseru'ed'the 
admiration  of  every  seaman.  These  islanders  were  of  a  black  coIooTi 
ttkll,  and  slender ;  their  straight  black  hair  was«  tastefully  interwovea 
#ith  wreaths  of  flowers ;  their  neck  and  ears  singularly  omaroeDted, 
Their  clothing  consisted  of  two  curiously  woven  coloured  mats,  tied  to 
the  waist,  one  before  and  the  other  behind,  descending  to  the  knee ;  the 
rOtber  part  of  the  body  was  naked.  One  could  read  the  expression  of 
obligingness  and  good  nature  on  their  countenance ;  and  yet  they  hsve 
•ome  resemblance  to  the  Malays.' 

'They  entered  Avatscha  Bay  on  the  10th  of  June,  and  in  less 
than  a  month,  their  repairs  and  other  iEorrangenlents  being  com-* 

Jleted,  the  Rurick  sailed  for  Beering's  Strait.  On  the  26di 
uly,  (misprinted  June,)  she  made  Beering's  Island,  and  on  the 
27th  stood  off  the  south-western  part  of  St.  Lawrence's  Islands. 
Ilere  Lieut.  Kotzebue  landed  witn  a  detachment  of  the  crtWp 
well,  armed,  aind  had  a  friendly  interview  with  the  natives,  who 
•re  described  as  resembling  the  inhabitants  of  Norton  Soundt 
Aeir  lan^age  also  being  similar.  ^  Their  clothing,  whioh  conp 
.  sists  of  skins,  is  filthy  to  the  highest  degree.  They  appear  to 
visit  this  part  only  in  the  summer,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
4)n\the  > whale,  morse,  and  seal  fishery,  theyr  only  dwemi^ 
being  small  tents  made  of  the  ribs  of  whales/*  and*  covered 
With^  monte-skin.  ;  The  land  has  a  moat  disnud  iqppearasnee, 
consisting  "of  fountains  covered  with  snow.  *  Not  a  single  tree/ 
not  even  a  .busbiadoms  Jthe  gray  rocks.*  '  Only  short  grass 
*  sprouts  up  herie  and  iherd  between  the  mo^,  aim  afew  stinted 
'  plants  rise  above  the  ground ;  and  yet,  mainy  a  flower  Mowi 
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*  lier9>*^    On  learning  thai  Kotzebue  was  the  commander^  the. 

ntttt^fe^inviled  him  to  their  teat. 

.•   .,      .  ...  •■..•■.."  ^j 

!  *'il  fitrtly  piece  of  leather  was  placed  on  the  ground  |or  me  to  sit  op*; 

aM  then  they  came  up  to  me,  one  after  the  otberx-^each  of  them  eoi^* 
taiMdne,  rubbed  his  nose  hard  against  mine,  and  ended  his  caresses  by 
sfittiiig'  ia   his   hands  and  wiping  them   several  times  over  my  fac^. 
Though  these  signs  of  friendship  were  not  very  agreeable  to  me,  I  boi;e  . 
ali  patiently.    To  suppress  their  further  tenderness,  I  distributed  soiife 
tobacco^leaves,  which  they  received  with  much  pleasure,  and  were  going 
to  repeat  all  their  caresses  again.    I  hastily  took  some  knives,  scissaiv, 
and  beads,  and  thus  happily  prevented  a  second  attack.     An  almost  atill 
^ater  misery  awaited  roe;  when,  in  order  to  refresh  me,  they  brou^t 
forfh  a  wooden  trough  of  whale-blubber,  (a  great  delicacy  among  all  the 
northern  inhabitants  of  the  sea^oasts),  and  i  bravely  took  some  of  it,  ' 
sickening  and  dangerous  as  this  food  is  to  an  European  stomach.    This, 
aad  aome  other  presents,  which  I  afterwards  made  them,  sealed  the  bond 
of  our  friendly  acquaintance.     My  host»  the  proprietor  of  the  tent,  aii4 
probably  the  chief  of  his  countrymen  present,  after  our  meals  ordered  a 
dance ;  one  of  them  stept  forwards^  made  the  roost  coroical  motions  with 
hit  whole  body,  without  stirring  from  his  place,  making  the  roost  hideout 
grimaces;  the  others  sung  a  song,  consisting  /of  only  two  notet,  some? 
tiroes  louder,  sometimes  lower,  and  the  time  was  beat  on  a  small  tam- 
bourine.    After  I  had  amused  myself,  with  my  friend^,  in. this  manner, 
for  two  hours,  I  took  a  short  walk  into  the  interior  gf  the  island,  bgt  «;as 
tQon  obliged  to  return  on  account  of  the  fog.  As  I  feared  that  it  inight  in- 
crease before  we  reached  the  ship,  I  was  obliged  to  quit  the  islapd  sooner 
than  I  should  have  done,  had  the  weather  been  fine.    The.sav^es  ap* 
peared  affected  at  our  leaving  them,  and  promised  to  visit. us  on  boai^d/ 

pp,  192,3. 

'  Two  days  after,  they  received  a  visit  from  a  detachment  of 
VEatives  from  the  northern  side  of  the  Islands,  where  a  low 
top^e  of  land,  extending  to  the  west,  W  a  singular  appearance^ 
arismg  from  the  tubterranean  dwellings  of  the  natives,  and  ^e 
number  of  whale  ribs  set  up  perpendicnlarly  Ibetween  tiiem«  ' 

^  As  toon  as  they  perceived  us,  they  pushed  off  from  shore  thr^  iMy* 
daret)^  each  containing  ten  men.  They  left  off  rowing,  when  they  bad 
approached  the  Rurick  within  ten  yards :  and  then,  with  doleful  v^^ices, 
commenced  a  mournful  song.  Upon  this,  one  in  the  middle  arote,'  hM" 
iii|^  up  a  small  black  dog,  and  after  speaking  tome  words  in  an  expnes- 
rfve  manner,  drew  a  knife,  with  which  he  gave  the  dog  a  mortal  wtfuad, 
nid' then  threw  the  poor  victim  into  the  sea.  After  the  coiicltitioti^  of 
ttii  ctM#)ny,  doring  which  the  deepest  silence  wet  observed  in  Ibe 


■^Mta 


*f  A'baydare  is  a  larg<B  open  boat,  quite  flat,  mi^e  of  the  skin  of  tb|i 
MMi^l<Q$w   The  Kamtscbadslet  u^  thepn  on  thb^  [ 
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ytai^m,  tk<y  approHfafl^tN^i^V  but  only  a  fcv  irentavid  oolwtfi-' 
I  touB^DO  diffiBreoce  betwcea  theie  and  our  fneodt  o(  yeHcidfuy.    tlttji 
«;plLjJv»m8fiv^  IUmb  th^  Taphibocko  i  and  the  coast  of  Asiis  oppor 
s^totj^mp  weBBCD/  ,  . 

TlHnre  can  W*  Iftte  doubt,  we  think,  thai  thia  was  meant  a*  a. 
rel^oaft  rite,  either  of  aii|u<ry  or  of  propitiatioa«  On  the  Mtk 
otSntj,  tliey  were  off  the  American  sliore^  between  Cape  Prinea. 
of  Wales  and  GuozdoflTs  Islands,  which  were  discovered  t0  hm 
font  in  number,  instead  of  three,  as  Captain  Cook  sttppoMd* 
The  habitations  which  cover  this  part  of  the  coast,  indicate  -|l 
numerous  population.  On  landmg,  the  voyagers  went  intd 
€kt>jnrtes  or  subterranean  dwellings,  which  are  described  at 
cle^ly  and  convenient. 

'  The  entrance  at  the  S.£.  side  was  an  opening,  thfee  feet  hidk^  fvp^ 
pdrtcd  by  wood,  whTch  on  the  outside  was  prolong^  on  each  side  bjr  mwt 
walls.  We  entered,  first,  into  an  apartment  ten  feet  long,  seven  Dread* 
add  seven  high  :  the  walls  and  the  top  were  covered  with  wood,  to 
the  left  hand,  in  a  pit  which  extended  all  along  the  room,  lay  piectt'  tf 
blisck  blnbber,  abont  a  foot  square,  and  besides  these  lay  sieves  with 
lofag  handles.  To  the  right  was  a  rafher  narrow  pit,  two  feet  aad  a  half 
deep,  and  seven  long,  through  the  end  of  which  we  had  to  creep  to  get 
into  an  apartment,  which  was,  indeed,  six  feet  high,  though  not  broaSsr 
than  the  pit.  Now  we  had  a  wooden  partition  brfore  us,  in  llhe  nnddle 
of  which  was  a  round  opening  one  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  throagh 
which  we  were  obliged  to  creep  into  a  spacious  anti-room,  the  four  wub 
of  which  were  ten  feet  long,  and  six  feet  high  ;  the  height  increasecl  t0» 
w^fds  the  middle,  and  at  the  top  was  a  small  foiir  commd  hofie,  covered* 
wilh  a  bladder,  which  served  for  a  window.  On  the  wall  opposite  the 
e^Uwce,  broad  boards,  fastened  one  foot  and  a  half  above  die  floor, 
served  for  sleeping  places^  which  only  took  iip  a  third  part  of  the  rbom, 
and  at  the  side  walls  they  had  placed  some  ladders  quite  horizontally^ 
to  set  up  their  utensils.  The  walls  and  top,  consisted  of  small  beaaaYi 
the  visible  sides  of  which  were  made  even.  All  the  habitations  weie 
built  according  to  this  plan,  with  the  exception  of  one,  where  a  mom 
numerous  femily  appeared  to  reside,  as  this  had  two  more  small  side- 
rooms.  Their  floors  ara  raised  three  feet  above  the  earth,  under  which 
there  are  store-rooms,  and  perhaps  dog4enne]s,  as  they  are  only  tbnee 
feettbigfi^ ;  the  walls  and  floors  arc  also  aoade  of  wood :  they  have  lika^ 
wise  wiiwlows,  but  no  sleeping  benches.  Several  utensils,  and  other  veij 
neat  werK  of  the  iuhabitsnts»  lay  scattered  about  in  their  dweUSagp. 
I .  pa^tdaily  remarked  two  very  neatly  made  sledges  of  morse  and 
wbuMHNMSy  which  likewise  showa^  that  they  are  used  to  be.drasM  by 
dogs/    pp.  200y  1. 

The  inhabitants  were  supposed  to  have  fled  at  the  i^proach 
of  the  s^trangers,  but  several  d6g8  came  fawning,  up  to  them. 
After  exploring  this  island,  (for  such  it  proved  to  be,  and  it  re« 


cet^ned  y^e  iiftme  oflSiiritscheff  Iiland,)dkcyi|r«ir«^^  on  iSMttt^^ 
turn  to  dke  diip,  pursued  by  two  baydat^^  'eabi)L  cohteuiiftig^leir 
itiM»  wKbse  savage  cries  iand  many  weapons  gave  ffieii^  lMiife''|f 
suspicious  appearance.  They  overtook  the  poais  ofUbkWui^ 
mk»  and  were  piFooeediag  to  boaid»  e?idenUy  imocant  of  the' 
itatora  of  fire-arms*  when  the  bright  saln-es  of  the  ..Evcopef^nii 
made  them  draw  back,  and  assume  a  submissive  and  amifabW 
appearance.  Nothing  could  induce  them  to  trust  t^eoMielfea 
cm  board  the  Riirick.  These  American  savages  were  far  moM« 
filthy  and  more. ferocious  than  the  St.  LM^rence  islandem' 
Tbeir  dress  consisted  of  a  short  shirt  of  nsin<-deet  or  dog-duar 
and  they  wore  m0TBe4)0nes  under  their  Kps*  Which  gtcrt  theai  # 
most  disgusting  appearance. 

The  Voyagers  proceeded  in  a  northerly  direction  till  Am 
1st  of  August;  the  land  which  had  trended  to*  lAcf  fiiastward, 
vafiished  m  that  direction,  while  high  mount^tins  appeiured  U^ 
ike  IfTorth :  they  were  at  the  entrance  of  a  broad  inlet,  the  e«^^ 
rent  running  strong  into  it, — perhaps  at  the  entrance  of  the  long 
sought  Norm- east  passage  (  Lieut.  Kotzebue  f^,  he  sajrtf,  his 
bpart  oppressed  witJi  this  idea,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  impa^ 
tience  which  would  not  (et  him  rest.  The  latitude  ef  Him 
ship's  anchorage  was  66^  42'  30'/.  As  tbey  saifed  up  thi»  iiAetv 
ibev  continued  to  see  the  open  sea  beiore  Aem  in  the  Easil  ^ 
and  their  hones  of  discovering  a  passage  info  the  Frozen  Oeeaff 
were  wrougnt  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  expectation.  Titf 
weather  was  delightful.  Towsurds  noon  on  the  3d,  however, 
tiley  found  themselves  compelled  to  anchor  in  seven  fiithbrns, 
off  a  higb  rdbky  island  which  lay  to  their  right,  and  which  re- 
ceived Uie  name  of  their  naturalist,  Chamisso.  Here  they  laad* 
€!d,  and  obtained  aft  extensrve  prospect  from  the  high  gro«iid«^ 

'  The  land  to  the  South  seemed  to  join  every  where.  Intbe  Noith/ 
nothing  WM  t^  BeMMi  but  the  open'teat  On  the  Eatt^  Cfasaiine  Mfnd 
i9«efMwaSNl  fitmrtlMCdadtieiihy  ack^  five  miles  krsad  iir  the  aaa-^ 
■i»imrpa»t  Tte  sarraondiag  land  was  high  and  rdcky.  Snow  wa» 
flD  whenrao  he«Be»^  thr  moantaiiis  were  co^ei^  wiih  mctt,.  and  die^ 
shoie  was  cfolhsd  wiik  loaartaat  verdure^  Cfaamisfo  Island  was  of  the 
aasie  aataw,  wbeps-  we  bad  now  chosen  a  green  spot  on  which  we  ia^ 
Ifiaded  ta.  drink  tea,  I  readily  confess  that  I  have  seldom  felt  myself  ba{|^ 
fm»  Ibaa  on  this  spot^to  which  the  idea  of  being  the  first  Earopeiin  fhiic' 
aver  pot  bis  foot  on  this  hmd,  may  have  greistfy  coatributed.  The  wea^' 
l|ber  was '  at  IS*  heat^  (a  height  whieb  the  thermometer  never  arrived  tf 
without  the  SoundJ  and'  extremely  fine.  We  found.  Off  oar  tongae  ef 
ffkBd,  under  gx>und,  several  sfore-rooms  fined  with  leaves,  and  fiUed  wM^ 
i^^  ffesh.  nrobably,  therefore,  the  Americans  in  their  tiunmig  ^n6c$f: 
h^tdteir  station  here ;  and  to  fmk  thepHiee,  htmt  enseted^  a:  small  ill^ 
Mih'itmie^pytartmi^   The  tihndl  whiefa  has^t^  asmatt  kodUnrgpiaoa*.. 
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rises  almost  perpendicularly  out  of  the  sea.  The  rocks  round  about,  and 
the  isl^Ddsto  the  W(^t  of  it^are  iuhabited  by  numenms  |lTO^5^arid';^^ 
nany  egg-shells  which  we  found  in  our  way,  were  an  mdttiition  nAtft 
foxes  destroyed  the  nests.  Hares  and  partridges  were  here  in  f/feiyt^, 
and  cranes^  ou  their  passage,  rested  on  this  island.  On  places  protected 
against  the  North  wind,  grow  willows  frttm  two  to  three  feet  high,  mtd 
these  are  the  only  trees  that  we  saw  in  Beeriug's  Straits.' 

Hiiiteen  days  were  devoted  to  exploring  the  shores  of  this 
inlety  which  received  with  great  propriety  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mander  of  the  Expedition.  Its  discovery  is  at  all  events  an 
important  extension  of  our  knowledsej  and  on  account  of  the 
safe  anchoring  places  which  it  affords,  may  be  of  service  to  fu- 
ture voyagers.  No  outlet  could,  however,  be  foimd,  except  a 
broad  arm  to  the  West,  which  ran  into  the  land,  but  which  the 
boats  of  the  Rurick  were  prevented  from  exploring  by  shoals. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  a  native,  it  communicates  with 
the  sea,  and  is  supposed  to  extend  either  to  Norton's  Sound  or 
Schischmarefi's  Bay. 

They  had  several  encounters  with  the  Americans,  who  had 
a  healthy  appearance ;  it  should  seem,  therefore,  that  their  diet 
agrees  with  them.  They  are  said  to  subsist  entirely  on  the 
flesh  of  marine  animals,  which  they  eat  for  the  most  part  raw. 
They  are  excessively  fond  of  tobacco,  which  they  chew,  snuff, 
and  smoke.  We  transcribe  an  account  of  their  manner  of  per- 
forming dinner. 

'  It  was  now  their  time  for  dinner.  A  seal  which  had  just  been  killed, 
was  put  in  the  middle ;  they  cut  open  its  belly,  and  one  after  the  other 
put  in  his  bead,  and  sucked  out  the  blood.  After  they  bad  sufficiently 
drunk  in  this  manner,  each  cut  himself  off  a  piece  of  flesh,  which  th^y 
devoured  with  the  greatest  appetite,  and  it  may  easily  be  imagined  how 
their  naturally  frightful  countenances  looked  after  such  a  repast/ 

We  have  also  a  description  of  a  social  smoking  party.  It 
was,  says  Lieut.  Kotzebue,  '  a  curious  sight  to  see  this  savage 
'  horde  sitting  in  a  circle,  smoking  out  of  white  stone  pipes, 
'  with  woodeii  tubes.'  They  obtain  tobacco,  as  well  as  European 
goods,  from  the  Tschukiitskoi,  who  obtain  them  from  the  Kos* 
fiians,  in  exchange  for  skins.  Their  iron  lances  were  reco{^- 
nised  to  be  of  Siberian  manufacture,  and  the  glass  beads  wiUi 
which  thev  adorn  themselves,  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
worn  in  Asia.  Their  language  appeared  to  resemble,  in  the 
words  which  the  voyagers  could  make  out,  that  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Norton  Soimd.  Their  nasal  mode  of  salutation  answers 
to  the  account  given  by  Capt.  |loss  of  the  Esquimaux  he  fell  in 
with.  Their  countenances  are  described  as  having  an  expres- 
sion of  wantonness,  but  not  of  stupidity;  Uiey  have  small  eyes 
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liod  very  high  cheek  bones;  bat  their  natural  beauty  is  consider- 
/^^^  heightened  by  holes  on  each  side  of  the  mouthy  in  which  are 
jjjr^ani  morse*bones^  ornamented  with  blue  ^lass  beads.  iTheir 
,,^^adB  and  ears  are  also  adorned  with  beads^  lu  additiotrto  whicl^ 
}Mme  of  the  women  had  iron  and  copper  rings  on  their  arma. 
Their  skin-dresses  are  of  tU.e  same  cut  as  those  worn  in  Kam- 
schatka ;  besides  which  they  sport  pantaloons  and  small  half 
bopts  of  seal-skin.  They  are  expert  traders,  especially  the 
.women,  who  excel  in  haggling^  and  are  exceedingly  amused 
-when  they  fancy  th6y  have  succeeded  in  cheating.  They  are, 
moreover,  from  their  military  weapons,  supposed  to  be  engaged 
jn  continual  wars.  How  many  things  have  these  poor  Ameri-* 
'cans  in  common  with  the  civilized  world! 
'  ^Lieutenant  Kotzebue,  a  little  elated  perhaps  with  the  disco- 
very of  this  Sound,  now  that  he  had  found  a  place  of  refuge 
for  the  next  year,  thought  it  wisest  to  defer  any  attempt  to 
push  further  Northward,  and  therefore  steered  across  for  the 
Asiatic  coast,  wishing,  he  says,  '  to  become  acquainted  with 
'  its  inhabitants,  and  to  compare  them  with  the  Americans.* 
IWe  suspect  that  all  his  reasons  for  this  singular  determination 
are  not  oefore  the  public.  Possibly  he  was  anxious  not  to  risk 
jthe  loss  to  science,  of  the  discoveries  he  had  already  made,  by 
encoiu)]Lerin^  the  perils  of  a  higher  latitude.  His  curiosity  to 
make  acquaintance  with  the  Tschukutskoi,  was  certainly  a  very 
insufficient  reason  for  departing  from  his  instructions.  These 
people  are  stated  to  differ  little  in  their  appearance  from  the 
Americans,  their  boats  and  their  arms  being  similar :  only  the 
Asiatics  have  not  adopted  the  graceful  appendage  of  the  morse- 
bone  below  the  under  lip. 

'  As  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  the  Tschukutskoi,  I  cannot  agree  in 
the  general  opinion^  that  they  have  longer  faces,  and,  in  general,  nothing 
Asiatic  aboui  them.  High  cheek-bones,  and  small  Chinese-eyes,  are 
fern  in  ail ;  and  if  the  heads  of  some  have  less  of  an  Asiatic  form,  it 
nay,  perhaps,  arise  from  their  proximity  to  the  Ru^si^ns.  1'he  beard  ic. 
noiversally  wanting,  as  on  the  American  coast.  On  the  whole,  I  find  so 
imperceptible  a  difference  between  these  two  nations,  that  I  ani  inclined  to 
believe  that  they  are  descended  from  one  stock.  The  Tschukdtskoi  whom 
I  saw  here  are  of  a  robust  make,  and  above  the  middle  size,  an  observa* 
tioD  which  I  likewise  made  there.  '  The  dresses  in  both  countries  are  the 
iame ;'  only  th'e  Americans  are  more  cleanly,  and  their  work  appeared  to 
ine  .to  be  .executed'  with  more  skill  and  taste.  Their  arms  consist  of 
bows,  arrows,'  knives,  atid  lances.*  The  latter  are  entirely  made  of  iron, 
with  copper  ornaments.  Their  women  tattoo  their  arms  and  faces.  We 
observed  here,  as  well  as  on  the  opposite  coast^  that  diseases  of  the  eye 
Are  very  frequent ;  which  may,  perhaps,  be  occasioned,  by  the  long 
vinteft  9&  the  snow  dazzles  their  eyes  in  the  open  air,  and  i^  the  juries 
they  are  affected  by  the  exhalations  of  the  oil.*'    Vol.  I.   p.  232. 
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The  '  rnbbing^of  the  nose  in  saluting'  \n  not  enstomaiy  h^rd  \ 
mothcftet,  the  Tschukutskoi  live  in  eternal  cfiujdty  with'  flit. 
Americans.  One  of  tham^  oil  Beholding  «  p^MrttSBtM"  a  to^Stii^'. 
bcine  chiefj  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Rdsitan .  artist^.^'* 
ehimed,  flonrisbing  his  knife,  '  If  I  meet  such  &  fellow  witK 
'  two  bones,  I  shall  run  him  through/  Except  in  the  point 
of  their  alleged  superior  cultivation  and  iMre  EuropesA. 
features.  Lieutenant  Kotzebue  confirms  the  aetotrnt^vea  of 
Ais  people  by  Cook  and  Billing.  They  acknowledge  the  Ru»* 
ffian  supremacy.  Chamisso,  the  Naturalist  who  accidttipamed 
the  expedition,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Tschukutskoi,  the  inha- 
bitants of  St.  Lawrence's  Island,  which  forms  a  connecting 
link  and  medium  between  the  two  continents,  and  all  the  inha^ 
bitants  of  the  Northern  coasts  of  America,  belong  to  one  and 
the  same  race ;  '  a  race  of  a  decidedly  Mongol  physiognomyV 
'  that  of  the  Es(][uimaux,  whose  Asiatic  oridn  is  evident,  and 

•  whose  wandering  may  easily  be  followed  over  the  East  cape 
'  of  Asia,  and  along  the  coasts  of  America.'  The  Aleutians 
be  thinks  clearly  referrible  to  the  same  race;  and  Dr. 
Eschscholtz  is  stated  to  have  ascertained  the  essential  coin- 
cidence of  their  peculiar  dialect  with  the  common  language^. 
That  language,  tne  Greenland  language  of  tile  Danish  nns^ 
nonaries,  is  remarkable  for  its  artificial  construction ;  and  What 
iff  ter3r  singular,  and  to  us  inexplicable,  it  is  stated  by  Ghamii^fso; 
that  *  in  the  Aleutian  as  well  as  in  the  Greenland  dialects,  tiieriri 
'  is  a  remaricable  difference   in  the  language   of  the  meii 

*  and  of  the  women.'  The  Kamtschadales  are  a  distinct  branch 
of  the  same  ^eat  Mongol  family :  they,  as  well  as  the  Alett-* 
tians,  are  rapidly  sinking  into  extinction  under  a  foreign  yoke, 
which  has  degraded  tnem,  according  to  Lieut.  Kotzebue'a 
honest  and  indignant  admission,  to  uie  level  of  brutes^  A^ 
Oonalashka,  a  number  of  these  poor  creatures  were  assembled 
to  dance  in  honour  of  St.  Alexander's^  day.  The  scene  de-< 
aeribed  by  Lieut.  K.  was,  he  says,  any  thing  but  diverting. 

*  The' orchestra  consisted  of  three  Aleutians,  with  tambourines,  Wittf 
wfaidi  they  accompanied  a  simple,  melancholy  tUne,  consisdng'  ti  ontj 
three  notes.    Only  one  female  dancer  appeared  at  a  time,  who  made  a' 
few  springSf  without  any  expression,,  atid  then  vanished  among  the  spec- 
tators, liie  sight  of  these  people,  Whd,  with  mournful  coUdti^aanc'eKy'  - 
were  obliged  to  dance  before  me,  gave  me  pain ;  and  my  saifcfnT,  >»hd 
alki  fett  themselves  uncoYnibrtable,  commenced,  in  order  to  cheer  them- 
selves, a  joyful  spng,and  two  of  them  placing  themselves  in  the  middleof  the 
ditle,  exeented  a  nadonal  dance.  This  si^den  trimsition  pleased  us  all ; 
and  a  ray  of  pfeasure  beamed  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  Aleutians,  who,  tilt 
now,  had  stood  with  their  heads  bowed  down.    A  servient  df  die  Aiheti-' 
can  Company,  who  had  left  Tiis  native  Russia  a  robust  jroutB,  and  tii#  ' 
here  grcfwa  old  and  grey,  now  siiddltoiy  rashed  fn  aT  Afef'dbf^r^  mUt 
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I,  ii^th  hk  folded  liandft  raited  (o  Hoaveii)  <' They  are  Rttttiapti 
tbgjr  are  lUssiaiut  Oh  dear,  beioved,  native  UndP.  His  YeoeraUe 
cotmmance  expresied  hit  deKgfat;  tears  of  joy  raa  dowiii  his  pale^ 
eliiaciated  cbecis,  apd  he  concealed  himself  to  indulge  in  his  feelinn. 
The  scene  deeply  aflfected  roe !  I  placed  myself  in  the  situation  of  t^ 
oM  Sitn^  whi)^  the  remembrance  of  his  happy  youth,  passed  in  his  na- 
tiir«  couQtry«  now  pressed  with  sorrow  on  his  soul.  He  had  come 
bkher,  with  the  hope  of  passing  a  comfortable  old  age  in  the  bosoni  of 
his  family,  apd  was  now  obliged,  like  so  many  others,  to  end  hie  dayi 
in  thb  desert.    Vol.  I.  pp.  S79, 4, 

From  Oonalashka,  the  Rurick  sailed  for  the  coast  of  CaU<* 
fomia,  and  after  undergoing  some  repairs  at  St.  Francisco^ 
made  for  the  Sandwich  Islands.  A  very  interesting  isocount  if 
gfren  of  the  *  noble-minded  Tamaahmaah/  the  present  sorer 
r^ign,  who,  though  he  had  recently  been  very  ill  used  mr  spm^ 
|lu9&i&P8  from  Siikfi^  trieated  Lieut*  Kotzebue  ^nd  his  crew  ia 
f))^  most  friendly  manner.  Through  the  medium  of  a  w)|^te^  i^ 
favourite  with  the  king,  w6o  acted  as  interpreter,  Tamaahmaall 
thus  addressed  him. 

^'  I  Utfln  that  y9u  aro  the  commander  of  a  ship  of  war,  and  a;t^ 
^Bg^lged  in  •  voyaf^e  similar  to  those  of  Cook  and  Vanconver,  and  coq« 
^u^tly  do  not  engage  in  trade ;  it  is  therefore  my  intention  not  to 
^ff-ry  on  any  with  yoUt  hut  to  provide  you  gratis  with  every  thing  that 
V^y  i^l«pd$  produce.  This  affair  is  now  settled,  and  no  further  mention 
heed  be  made  of  it.  I  shall  now  beg  you  to  inform  m^  whether  it  h 
with  the  consent  of  your  Emperor  that  his  subjects  begin  to  disturb  me  in 
|py  o|d  #ge?  Sipce  Tsntsahmaah  has  heen  king  gI  these  isla^^tf  .no 
European  has  had  caps^  tp  complain  of  having  suffered  ii^ustice  here. 
}  have  made  my  islands  ajyt  asylum  fpr  all  nationSy  and  honestly  siipplici^ 
fvitli  provisions  every  ship  tb^l  diesired  them.  Some  time  ago  there  canie 
fmyk  the  American  settlement  of  Sifta  some  Russians,  a  nation  wUk 
whom  I  never  had  any  intercourse  before ;  th^  were  kindly  received^  an$ 
supplied  with  every  thing  necessary ;  but  they  have  ill-rewarded  me, 
for  they  behaved  in  a  hoslifo  manner  to  my  subjects  in  the  island  of 
Woahoo,  and  threatened  us  with  ships  of  war,  which  were  to  conquer 
these  islands ;  but  this  shall  not  happen  as  long  as  Tamaahmaah  Uves ! 
A  Rnssian  physician,  of  tba  nave  of  Sch^ffert  who  came  here  some 
nonths  afi^,  pretendi^  thajt  h^  had  been  fent  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  Ip 
V(Hini^  on  my  inlands;  as  I  had  heard  m^^h  good  of  the  Emperpf 
4I^^f tider,  and  waa  particularly  pleased  with  his  bravery,  I  not  o^Iv 
peimltted  HL  Scbeflfq'  tip  bptanize;^  hut  also  promised  him  every  a^dt^ 
9J^ ;  made  hiip  a  pr?s^nt  of  a  piece  of  land,  with  peasants,  so  that  hi^ 
could  ney^r  want  for  prpvisif^.^  in  short  I  tried  to  make  his  stay  as 
a|rp^b)e  as  possible,  and  to  r^igse  noxve  of  his  demands.  But  what 
w^  the  conseauence  pf  my  hospitality  f  Even  before  he  left  Qwhyee^ 
he  repaid  my  kindnesf  with  ingratitude,  which  i  bore  pftientl^.  iSyom 
thii|,  ai^qfoing  to  kis  own  desire,  be  ^veiled  from  one  ishuMi  lo 
another ;  and,^  at  last,  seHM  hi  the  fniitAil  island  of  Woahoo,  sAesa 


lie  proved  himself  to  be  my  most  ii^vetei-ale  enemy;  destroy  u^  j^r 
aahctuary,  the  Morai ;  and  exciting  against  me,  in  the  island -of  M*^w 
King  Tamary,  who  had  submitted  to  my  power  years  before.  S^heflfer 
is  there  at  this  very  moment,  and  threatens  my  islands/'  Vol*  I* 
pp.  30e— 304, 

T^e  kins  was  much  pleased  on  being  assured  that  die  mis* 
cpsodttct  01  the  Russians  was  wholly  unsanctioned  by  the  Eoh 
peror»  and  that  he  never  intended  to  conquer  the  Islands.  Ta« 
maahmaah  is  fond  ot  the  bottle^  though  he  is  said  not  to  in- 
dulfi^e  in  excess^  and  he  ^ave,  '  after  the  English  fashion/  the 
heaMi  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  in  a  bumper. 

.  «*  When  this  was  done,  one  of  his  ministers  presented  me  with  a  cdl« 
lar  of  coloured  feathers,  of  admirable  workmanship,  which  the  ^dng- 
|iad  worn  himself  on  solemn  days :  as,  for  example,  in  time  of  wfliC 
He  then  said  to  me,  through  Cook,  though  he  speaks  tolerably  good^ 
English  himself,  *'  I  have  heard  that  your  monarch  is  a  great  hero ;  1 
love  him  for  it,  because  I  am  one  myself;  and  send  him  this  collar  at  a 
testimony  of  my  regard."  ' 

Tamaahmaah  afterwards  conducted  Lieut.  Kotzebue  to  his 
morai,  or  royal  temple.  Embracing  one  of  the  hideous  idols 
outside,  which  was  hung  round  more  than  the  others  with 
fruits  and  pieces  of  a  sacrificed  hog,  he  said,    **  These  are  our 

*  gods,  whom  I  worship  :  whether  I  do  right  or  wrong,  I  do 
'  not  know ;  but  I  follow  my  faith,  which  cannot  be  wicked,  as 

*  it  commands  me  never  to  do  wrong.' 

'  *  This  declaration,'  adds  our  Author,  *  from  a  savage  who  had  raised 
liimself  by  his  own  native  strength  of  mind  to  this  degree  of  civilisation^ 
indicated  much  sound  sense,  and  inspired  me  with  a  certain  emotion* 
While  the  king  is  gone  into  the  morai,  nobody  is  allowed  to  enter ;  and 
during  that  time,  we  admired  the  colossal  idols  cut  in  wood,  and  repre- 
senting  the  most  hideous  caricatures.' 

That  Tamaahmaah  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  senseless 
superstition  to  which,  probably  from  political  motives,  he  con* 
formed*  is,  we  think,  clearly  betrayed  by  the  apology  which 
filled  lieutenant  Kotzebue  with  so  much  admiration.  Yet,  of 
the  two,  the  poor  idolater  and  the  Christian  admirer  of  his 
idols,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  which  was  worse  emploved.  Our 
Lieutenant's  emotions,  on  the  occasion,  were  any  thmgbut  those 
of  an  enlightened  piety.  He  deprecates,  indeed,  the  attempt 
to  convert  these  amiable  and  peaceful  islanders  to  Christianity  ; 
and  his  enmity  against  Missionaries  breaks  out  on  more  occa- 
sions than  one.  After  speaking  of  the  shameful  misconduct  of 
p^me  American  captains,  who  have  abused  the  king's  confi- 
dence, and  of  the  mischievous  effects  likely  tp  result  fromi  it. 
headds :   '  Th^  mis^oQariea  do  them  aloiost  mpre  iiijury.  be^ 
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•  eaiotf,  by  the  tisKgious  hatred  which  they  excite;  they  de- 

*  "iltroy  whole  nations.*  This  assertion  h^s  a  note  attached  U> 
it-{p.'Z53.)  in  which  we  expected  to  find  some  fact  or  allegation 
in  stipport  of  so  bold  and  strange  a  charge ;  but,  whether  the 
reference  is  erroneous,  or  the  proper  note  misplaced  by  th^ 
Tnmdator,  it  contains  not  a  word  bearing  on  the  subject.  Br, 
Gbatnissoy  in  his  Remarks  and  Opinions,  betrays  a  similar  d«i» 
glide  of  ignorance  and  irreligion. 

^^  No  missionaries/  he  says,  '  had  yet  come  to  the  Sandwich  Islands; 
aiid  in  truth,  ihey  could  promise  themselves  but  little  fruit  among  thif 
sensual  people.  Christianity  cannot  be  established  in  Eastern  Polynesia^ 
bjut  on  the  overthrow  of  every  thing  existing.  We  do  not  doubt  ik€ 
eveaUiat  Otaheite^  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  conceive  of  them-^ 
mod  M.  Marin,  who  had  previously  visited  these  islands,  told  us,  what 
ii  very  clear^  that  the  natives  for  the  most  part,  only  visited  the  mission^ 
aries  to  have  the  pleasure  of  mimicking  their  customs/ 

M.  Marin  is  a  Spaniard,  settled  at  Woahoo,  as  a  farmer, 
who  has  introduced,  with  success,  the  cultivation  of  the  vine, 
and  of  rice,  and  various  foreign  plants,  and  has  on  his  es- 
tate numerous  herds  of  cattle.  Ine  Sandwich  Islands  are  so 
iar  under  great  obligations  to  his  spirit  and  industry.  But  the 
*  clearness'  of  his  assertion  in  the  present  instance,  which  arises 
entirely  from  its  accordance  with  Lieut.  Kotzebue's  prejudices, 
cannot  atone  for  its  being  at  utter  variance  with  notorious  facU 
In  perfect  consistency  with  the  above  misrepresentation,  is  the 
following  apology  for  the  existing  religion  of  Owhyhee. 

*  The  human  victims,  who  are  here  killed  at  the  death  of  the  king, 
princes,  and  distinguished  chiefs,  and  buried  with  their  remains,  are  oC 
ihe  lowest  class.  In  certain  families  of  this  cast,  the  fate  of  dying  with 
cIm  different  members  of  such  or  such  a  noble  family,  is  hereditary,  so 
that  it  is  known  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  at  whose  death  he  is  to  be  sacri* 
ficed.  The  victims  know  their  destination,  and  their  lot  does  not  seeni 
to  have  any  teiYor  for  them.  The  progressive  spirit  of  the  times  faa^ 
ahaost  made  this  custom  antiquated,  which  will  hardly  be  repeated  at 
the  death  of  the  most  sacred  person.  When  three  victim^  on  the  devUi 
of  Kahumanna's  mother,  offered  themselves  to  fulfil  their  destinatioo, 
Kareimoku  would  not  allow  it,  and  no  human  blood  was  shed.  Human 
sacrifices,  it  is  true,  still  take  place,  but  it  would  be  unjust  to  upbraid 
the  Owhyeeans  for  them.  They  sacrifice  culprits  to  their  gods,  as  w4 
sacrifice  them  in  Europe  to  justice.  Every  land  has  its  pecoliat 
cuistoms.  What  were  the  Christians  when  autot'dafe  were  celebrated, 
and  how  long  have  they  ceased  ?  The  custom  of  eating  human  flesh 
iiad  ceased  long  before  the  death  of  Cook.  The  last  historical  traces  of 
it  may  be  found  in  the  island  of  Woahoo. 

Every  great  chief  has  his  peculiar  gods  (Akua)^  the  idols  of  whictf 
are  repreatnted;  in  4iit  moral.  Others  have  different  ones»  The  vonhip 
of  these  ido>b  appears  to  be  more  for  distinguished  parade  than  religion. 
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Tbe  gqmmQnpeofh'Omi  d«  withpiii  dieie  idolt,  and  Uif|r 
rioits  €reiitures»  oirdB,  fowb»  &c  ftr  the  <»bjf^et  of,thair  «!pailiii|piT 
thpierstUioiii  pmraili  under quiqj  fc^iii  io  Ae  SaMifiipli  JUa^d^.   .4^., 
Karekioku*s  guesta,  we  were  present  at  the  celebration  of  ^  Tahk^ 
porif  whieh  lasted  from  the  setting  of  the  sun  toaunriie  on  the  wM 
^y.    It  isalrefidjr  known  what  degree  of  sanctity  b  ivnarted  to'litt  ^ 
•bo  joins  in  this  oomaannion  with  the  gods  daring  the  ttme.    SbopM' 
kf  aocidfiM%  tooeh  awoauuiy  shemnstbe  instantly  pnl  to  IwhH  ;' 
l^ould  he  enter  a  woman's  house,  die  flames  mass  immediatdy  CM* 
smneit.    We  expected  a  certain  seriousness  during  these  sacnQoa** 
and  prayers,  ana  Were  astonished  at  the  profime  disposition  whiA 
BoaniMSted  itself;  the  indecorous  sport  that  was  made  with  the  idoi^  . 
and  the  tricks  which  they  ddighted  to  play  us  during  the  sacrcNl  cere- 
BMny*    Children  show  more  sedateness  in  playing  with  thehr  di^ 
Dp.n7— •^4!9. 

The  Owhyheans  are  described  as  aelfish,  uncleanly,  addicted 
to  the  ^ossest  sensuality,  and  as  having  loat  their  natucal 
hoapiti^ity.  Old  Tamaahmaah,  though  '  faithful  to  the  cua- 
^  toms  of  his  ancestors/  and  cautious  of  offending  against  the 
prejudices  of  his  people,  appears  anxious  to  introduce  civili- 
zation and  moral  improvement  among  his  people.  He  '  distin- 
*  guishcs  every  European  who  settles  in  his  islands,  if  his  con- 
'  duct  be  good  ;'  and  to  those  whom  he  receives  into  his  aer- 
vice,  he  is  very  liberal  in  lands  and  in  salary.  His  ships  are 
manned  half  by  Europeans  and  half  by  natives,  and  he  is  try- 
ing to  procure  admission  for  his  flag  into  Canton.  He  ia  said 
tone  immensely  rich.  '  But  after  the  death  of  the  old  hero/ 
saya  our  Doctor,  '  his  kingdom,  founded  or  kept  together  by 
'  force,  wiU  fall  to  pieces,  the  partition  of  it  oeing  alreaydy^ 
'•decided  upon/ 

<  It  would  be  very  important  for  oaviffation/  says  Lieut.  Kt  <  if 
4ia  Sandwich  Islanda  were  pn  a  level  with  Europe,  in  civilimtiMif 
ivpd  the  Ei^glish,  who  have  taken  these  ishmda  uoder  their  protectiMt 
^uld  t^  care  that^  after  Tamaidmiaah^s  death.  aseofibtenMrnaiiajr 
HiGO^edy  and  every  revolution  he  avoidsd.  Tamwhrnaah  deaervea  lo 
liave  a  monument  erected  to  l\i|n.* 

Lio-Iio,  (t.  >.  doe  of  aU  dogs,)  the  heir  apparent,  or,  as  dhar 
misso  has  it,  the  ^rtnce  of  Wale9  of  tbe  Island,  is  a  weak^ 
lazy,  low-minded  animal,  who  will  certainly  not  be  able  U^n^ 
tain  thie  supremacyr    It  ia  expected  that  tbe  Isjan^a  of  OwhyT 
hee,  Atooi,  Mpwee  and  Woahoo,  will  be  diyided  amqpg  the  ,, 
neyeni  leading  chieftains.    In  the  mean  tiode,  a«  all  die  JBturp^  < 
pean  sfttlera  niarry  native  women,  a  mixed  race  ia  daily  apringt 
ing  up,  who  will  probably  acquire  the  aacendency ;  and  Kotaa^  . 
biie  gives  it  6a  bis  opinion*  that  the  primitive  race  will  eventoally 
l^eoMie  extinct.    Young,  af  frtiom  Vaaeonver  has  giv«  asi 
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tecouut,  is  one  of  the  principal  confidants  of  the  king/ to 
wlMMft'^lli9-'wife'*ia'n^ny  allied.  An  Engliahman/  named' 
H^lA^i'  \v)i6  HaB  resided  for  nearly  thirty  years  on  the  island!, 
of'^okhob;  has  also  great  influence ;'  dad  th^e  fort  is  command- 
^9b^  itoother  Englishman  of  the  name  of  George  Berkley.  ■ 
''"whateyer  political  changes  these  islands  may  undergo,  no 
p^  of  )the'  .world  seems  to  call  more  loudly  for  the  iirtro- 
ducium  of  the  arts  of  ciyilized  life,  and,  in  connexion  with 
them,  for  the  great  engines  of  moral  improvement,  educatioii 
avd  the  Bible.  The  importance  of  the  station,  the  critical 
state  of  the  islands,  the  ascendancy  which  the  English  have 
aUeady  obtained,  the  personal  character  of  the  monarch,  and 
the  shght  hold  which  their  superstition  appears  to  have  oa 
the  minds  of  tlie  natives,  all  concur  in  stron^y  recommending 
the  Sandwich  Islands  as  the  sphere  of  Missionary  labour.  A 
8on.of  tlie  King  of  Atooi,  and  some. other  Owynean  youths, 
are  now  under  education  in  Connecticut.  This  is  an  important 
measure ;  but  it  will  require  to  be  followed  up  with  a  partial 
colonisation,  both  with  teachers  and  artisans,  m  order  to  give 
permanence  to  any  plans  of  melioration.  Nothing  else  will 
save  these  Islands  from  falling  a  prey  to  intestine  Warfare, 
or  to  the  tender  mercies  of  unprincipled  mercantile  adven- 
turers. England  will  have  to  protect  Polynesia,  as  she. has  to 
protect  Africa,  from  American  buccaniers  and. European  men- 
stealers.  The  Russian  American  Company  require  in  parti- 
lar  to  be  watched ;  and  in  the  navy  of  tliat  gigantic  and  everr 

growing  empire,  we  shall  probably,  at  no  very  distant  period; 
ave  to  encounter  a  dangerous  rival.  It  will  be  a  great  thing 
not  to  deserve  to  be  expelled  from  seas  where  the  triumph  of 
our  navies  might  subserve  the  triumph  of  Christianity,  where 
our  language  is  already  sufficiently  understood,  to  be  easily 
rendered  the  medium  of  evangelical  instruction,  and  where 
what  has  already  been  achieved  for  Taheite,  presents  the 
strongest  encouragement  to  persevere  in  the  same  line  of  bene- 
ficent moral  conquest. 

From  the  Island  of  Woahoo,Lieut.  Kotzebue  made  for  the  tropi- 
cal Islands  of  the  Pacific ;  and  on  the  10th  of  January,  1817,  tie 
fell  in  with  a  low  woody  island,  in  lat.  W  8',  long.  189*^  4^  W. 
to  which,  concluding  it  to  be  a  new  discovery,  he  gave  the  name 
of  New  Year's  Island.    The  natives,  who  appeared  in  theiif 
boats,  were  tall  and  well  shaped,  and  differed  considerably  in 
their  phYwognomy  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  South  Sea 
islands,  navinga  high  forehead,  an  aquiline  nose,  and  isparklinjg' 
brown  eyes.  Tthey  were  tattooed,  but  not  in  the  face,    tlieir 
long  blacl  air,  wieil  rubbed  with  cocoa  oil,  was  tied  above  jftie 
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fpr^h^f  w4  itdomed  with  ahell  ornaments ;-  their  wore  tim 
^  collar  .of  red  shells^  aid  in  their  immense  ear-holes,  *  which 
/  iQes3ured  more  than  three  inches  in  diameter/  they  wore  ardtt 
-Qf  green  leaves  or  of  tortoise-shell.  A  few  da^s  auer^  the  lUr 
ricC  fgnriTed  at  a  chain  of  low  wooded  islands,  inhabited  fay  the 
Mime  rsM*  whom  they  found  a  kind-hearted  people.  On  ex- 
4tfiunatioii«  the  whole  gronpe  proved  to  be  of  coral  fonnatioB  ^ 
and  <m  some  of  them>  uie  layer  of  mould  was  Ibnnd  not  moie 
livm  two  inches  deep,  so  recently  have  they  risen  above  the 
deep«  Liemt*  K.  thus  describes  his  feelings  on  first  landing  at 
one  of  these  modem  islands. 

'  Tlie  spot  on  which  I  stood  filled  me  with  astonlidmienty  BsA  I 
adored  hi  tilent  admiration  the  omnipotence  of  God,  who  had  given 
even  |o  these  minute  animali  the  power  to  construct  such  a  work. 
My  thoughts  were  confounded  when  I  censidered  the  immense  seriss 
•f  years  that  must  elapse,  hefore  such  an  island  can  rise  fWim  Che  ft* 
tboHtleu  abysB  of  the  ocean,  and  hecome  visihle  on  the  sui^swe.  Al 
A  future  period  they  will  sssuso^  snother  shape ;  aJl  the  islands  w3 
|Qin  and  form  a  circular  slip  of  earth,  with  a  pond  or  lake  in  the  ONN 
cde ;  and  this  form  will  agam  change,  as  these  animals  continue  bidj* 
ing  till  they  reach  the  siurPace,  and  then  the  water  will  one^  day  vanidw 
and  only  one  f^eat  island  be  visible.  It  is  a  strange  feeling  to  waft 
about  on  a  livmg  island,  where  all  below  is  actively  at  work.  Ajsd 
te.what  corner  m  the  earth  can  we  penetrate,  where  human  beings 
are  not  already  to  be  found  ?  In  the  remotest  regions  of  the  nort% 
amidst  mountains  of  ice,  under  the  burebg  sun  of  tfie  cqustor,  nay. 
even  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  on  islands  which  have  been  fermei 
hy  animals,  they  are  met  with  1' 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  thinness  of  the  superficial  laver  of 
earth,  trees  were  already  growing,  in  several  of  the  island^,  b^ 
tween  the  large  blocks  of  coral,  which  resembled,  says  the  Rnsr 
pian Navigfitor,  'in  height  and  thickness,  our  largest oaluu' 
The  whole  chain,  which  bears  the  name  of  Radack,  consists  of 
ten  circular  groupes  of  islands,  extending  over  nearly  six  db-* 
grees  of  latitude.  To  the  west  of  this  chain,  at  the  distance  oC 
about  a  degree,  there  exists,  according  to  the  testimony  of  t)ie 
natives,  a  second  chain,  consisting  of  nine  large  groupea  and 
three  single  islands,  which  they  call  Ralick.  The  groups 
which  Lieut.  Kotzebue  first  discovered,  and  which  forma  nart 
of  the  Radack  chain,  consists  of  sixty-five  islands,  and  i^ 
about  thirty  miles  in  length  from  West  to  East,  and  about  ten 
miles  in  breadth.  It  received  the  name  of  Coimt  Romanzoff* 
Otdia,  the  most  eastern  and  largest  island  of  the  Romaiuuoff 
groupe,  lies  in  lat.  9**.  N.  long.  189°.  W.  Whether  Lieut. 
Kotzebue  can  claim  to  be  the  first  discoverer  of  the  Radack 
chain,  or  not,  depends  on  the  determination  of  their  identic 
with  the  Chatham  and  Calvert's  Islands  of  the  charts  ^  but 
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Captain  Krasenstem  is  disposed  to  think',  tfaat^hatCo^  M«r- 
shtaill  saw  were  the  islands  of  the  Ralick  chain.     Kotmime  hag 
at  all  erents  been  the  first  to  make  as  acquainted  with  titeif 
ttrie  situation  and  internal  character ;  and  the  narrow  inspectidti 
wfllich  he  Was  enabled  to  take  of  them,  has  put  us  in  pbssi^ 
ston  of  much  more  full  and  satisfactory  information  relative  to 
their  origin.    Nothing  in  nature  is  more  wonderful  th^  iEhe 
procifls  w  which  these  ialands  are  continually  rising  into  ^lus- 
teiK>e«    The  foundation  on  which  the  corals  build,  %i^  akmb 
or  tElble  mountains,  rising  with  penpendjcular  waUs  fflcwa  .tfae- 
depths  of  the  ocean,  atar  which  tae  lead  finds  no  bottom.   Hie 
avmce  of  the  table  is  below  water  t  only  a  broad  daai  or  t^ef 
around  the  circumference  of  it,  reaches  the  surfaceat  low  l««Aetu 
Anfiiras  this  dam  can  be  examined,   it  consists  of  horisohttf 
layers  of  a  limestone  formed  of  coral  sand  or  fragments-  of 
madrepores ;  a  species  of  rock  evidently  of  new  formation,  ah$ 
wfctch  still  continues  to  be  produced.    It  is  this  same  stone^n 
wUch,  on  the  coast  of  Guadaloupe,  human  skdietoas  J^va  bowr 
found  enclosed.    Thus,  says  M.  GbasDisaOr  '  we  cannot. biifc 
'  beUeretkat 

'  m  those  parts  of  the  sea  where  the  eaormons  masses  of  Ibis  femUM 
tianffise^even  in  the  cold  and  unillumiaed  bottom  of  the  ocesa,  tat' 
DHJb  are  oonaniiolly  mnployed  in  prodttdng,  by  the  procffli  of  )lhtir 
W/if  the  materials  for  its  iaoisputably  continued  {^nnrtk  and  intntajf 
A^  the  ocean  between  the  tropics  seems  to  be  a  great  chemical  bi» 
bjQi^toiY  of  nature,  where  she  confides  an  important  office  ia  the  sys*^ 
tern  of  ner  economy^  to  these  imperfectly  organized  animals  tbatpron 
duce  lime-stone.' 

*  A  fine  white  sand  of  madrepore  fragments  covers  the  declivity  of 
the  dam,  Whidi  is  washed  by  thie  water.  A  few  jdads  of  bnuschinff 
naadreporssf  ormilleporet^  rise  partially  from  this  bottom,  in  wbkK 
thenf  have  fixed  themsdves,  with  roots  of  a  foond  form,  fctend 
lahefs  grow  on  the  steae  walls  of  larger  clefts,  the  bottom  of  whicfc 
is  iUed  up  with  sand ;  among  these  am  tlie  TmiifMrm  musicmf  whidi 
ISO  saw  in  a  Hviag  state,  ana  the  prodnoefs  of  which  we  reeognisodi 
:«p  be  a  pelj^pus  of  the  form  of  a  star  of  eight  ra3f«.  Speoiea  whid» 
jovev  tM  stone,  or  assume  a  losEenge  fonn  {Attrea)  are  ohrays  msr 
vkh  in  the  oonstantly-wat^red  h^lows  of  the  bottom,  next  to  tbsi 
makers.  •  The  red  colour  of  the  reef,  under  the  breakem,  is  caasdk 
ly  a  NuUipora^  which  coirers  the  stone  wherever  the  waves  beat,  aod 
jnder  favourable  circumstances,  assumes  a  stalacticical  form.  Tto 
soloar  and  silk}r  lustre,  which  disappear  in  the  airj  immediately  de^' 
»Aed  OS  to  ascribe  to  this  substance  an  animal  na^ve,  and  the  tteotM 
Deal  of  the  bleached  skeleton,  with  diluted  nitric  aeid,  coafimtad 
«r  opHuon^  which  had  been  founded  en  analogy.  The  cuvsory  view) 
Hatia^uiilies,  only  by  the  colouring,  and  a  certain  velvet-like  appearu 
[aee,r  she  lythophytes,  with  fine  pores  in  a  Kfing  state,  from  tluae 
leaA  bleached  skaletens^    We  found  only  the  MitiefMra  twntiia,  .i 
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tho  TuMpora  nniifcay  and  a  yellowish,  red-brown  Distkhopordt  wltBT 
coloured  skeletons ;  but  never  saw  the  latter  alive.  The  Kinds  whk. 
larger  stars,  or  LamelUgf  have  larger  and  more  distinguishable  poly* 
puses.  Thus  an  animal,  resemblmg  the  Actinia^  covers  the  endp 
prandhes  of  a  species  of  CaryofphUUa^  which  we  also  found  alive  above 
low  water-mark ;  the  branches  and  roots  seem  to  be  bitched  and^ 
dead.  Wc  oflen  see  in  the  lythophytes  living  branchea,  or  parti  ex- 
nting  with  others  ^at  are  deaa ;  and  the  species,  which  otherwise 
assume  a  sphericd  form,  spread  out  in  places  where  sand  is  carried^ 
into  flat  surfaces,  with  a  raised  edge,  because  the  sand  kills  the  upper 
paH,  and  they  can  only  live  and  grow  on  the  circumference,  ^le- 
enohnous  masses  of  one  growth,,  which  are  met  with  here  and  these 
on  the  islands,  or  on  the  reeft,  as  rolled  pieces  of  rock,  have  beea 
probably  farmed  in  the  tranquil  depths  of  the  ocean.  Above,  under, 
the  iitBuence  of  various  aeents,  only  masses  of  inferior  size  can  be 
£brm€KL  A  broad-limbea  Corallina,  in  a  living  state,  has  a  v^etaUe 
green  colour,  which  it  loses  when  di^ed.* 


'  On  these  coral  ridges  form  the  sand-banks  which  the 
throws  up,  especially  at  the  windward  side  and  at  the  project- 
ing^ angles  of  the  circumference.  These  sand-banks  Decome 
islands,  having  in  their  centre  a  basin  or  lagoon,  communica* 
ting  with  the  sea  by  narrow  inlets.  In  some  cases,  where  tbt 
ring  is  small,  the  lagoon  is  filled  up,  and  a  single  island  is  pio- 
du€«d  \  but  in  that  case,  the  flat  level  in  the  centre  is  alwap 
lower  than  the  outward  wall  of  the  island,  and  here  pools  of 
virater  are  formed  after  a  continued  rain, — the  only  fresh  wattr 
the  inhabitants  possess.  No  dew  falls  in  these  islands,  nor  de 
ihey  check  the  course  of  the  wind.  The  process  of  their  forma* 
tion  is  thus  more  particularly  described  in  an  Appendix. 

<  As  soon  as  the  outer  edge  of  the  reef  has  reached  such  a  hei^itv 
that  it  remains  ahnost.dry  at  low  water,  at  the  time  of  ebb,  the  ooralt 
leave  off  building  higher;  sea-shells,  fragments  of  coral,  sea-hedce- 
hog  shells,  and  their  broken  off  prickles  are  united  by  the  bumiw 
son,  through  the  medium  of  the  cementing  calcareous  suid,  irfiiidi 
has  arisen  from  the  pulverisation  of  the  above-mentioned  shells,  into 
one  whole,  or  solid  stone,  whidi,  strengthened  by  the  continoal 
throwing  up  of  new  materialst  gradually  increases  in  thickness,  till  it 
at  last  becomes  so  high,  that  it  is  covered  only  during  some  seasfmt  of 
the  year  by  the  high  tides.  The  heat  of  the  sun  so  penetrates  ibe 
mass  of  stone  when  it  is  dry,  that  it  splits  in  many  places*  and  bre^ 
itf  in  flakes.    These  flakes,  so  separated,  are  raised  one  upon  another 

ar  the  waves  at  the  time  of  high  water.  The  always  active  surf  thiews 
ocks  of  coral  (frequently  of  a  fathom  in  length,  and  three  or  Ibor 
feet  thick)  and  shells  of  marine  animals  between  and  upon  the  feao- 
dation  stones ;  after  this  the  calcareous  sand  lies .  uncusturbed,  and 
offisrs  to  the  seeds  of  trees  and  plants  cast  upon  it  by  the  waves,  a  soft 
upon  which  they  rapidly  grow  to  overshadow  its  dazzling  whiti^  sur- 
face.   Entire  trunks  of  trees,  which  are  carried  by  the  rivers  iron 
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^pilber  QQluliiM  and  i^andjh  fiddhere,  atlength,  a  resting  placej  after 
ibeir  long  wanderings :  with  thestti  come  some  small  anim8is»  s^K  as 
lizards  and  ins^ctSy  as  the  first  inhabitants.  Even  before  the  trees 
form  a  wood,  the  real  sea-birds  nestle  here ;  strayed  land-birds  ta&e 
refijge  in  the  bushes ;  and  at  a  much  later  period,  when  the  work  hiv 
been  Ipng  since  completed,  man  also  appears,  builds  his  hut  on  the 
fttiitful  soil  formed  by  the  corruption  of  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  aad 
calls  himself  lord  and  proprietor  of  this  new  ereation.*  Vol.  Hi.- 
pp.  dS2,d. 

The  view  of  thesje  coral  groupes  is  described  as  presenting  n 
tiresome  uniformity.  LooKing  from  the  outer  sea,  where  the 
cocoa-tree  is  not  seen  above  the  rest  of  the  wood,  it  would 
hardly  be  supposed  that  they  had  any  inhabitants.  The  most 
yseful  plant  is  the  common  pandanusof  the  South-Sea  Islands, 
which  grows  vrild  on  the  sterile  sand  where  veeet|ition  com- 
mences :  its  fruit  is  the  principal  food  of  the  innabitants,  the 
spicy  juice  obtained  from  it  is  tneir  wine,  jemd  its  leaves  furnish 
tinem  with  aprons,  mats,  sails,  and  mattresses.  The  cocoar 
tree,  besides  affording  them  drink  and  food,  oil,  and  utensils, 
supplies  them  with  the  materials  of  their  cordage.  The  aei^ 
bnngs  them  timber,  and  in  the  wrecks  of  ships,  the  iron  which 
they  so  highly  prize.  The  Radackers  are  described  as  slender 
in  tneir  make,  well-built,  and  healthy.  '  Their  bones,'  Lieut. 
K.  informs  us^  '  are  as  delicate  as  tho^e  of  ^pmen ;  their  hand^i 
'  and  feet  uncommonly  §mall.'  They  are  darker  than .tnepeo])le 
of  Owhyhee,  but  are  distinguished  by  greater  clearness  of  skin. 
They  are  mild  and  timid,  out  cheerful  and  hospjt^ble;  and 
what  is  highly  reiQarkabl^,  the  women  uniformly  cqnducted 
themselves  witn  modesty  and  reserve.  '  ^o  woman  o(  jRadack/ 
aays  M.  Chamisso,  '  ever  came  onboard  our  ship :'  ^d  both 
aexes  are  represented  as  free  from  the  vices  w:hich  disgrace  the 
people  of  the  more  Eastern  Polynesia.  Yet,  theyhayethe^ 
wars,  and  in  Prince  Lamary  all  the  Northern  groupes  had  sub- 
mitted  to  a  conqueror.  As  to  religion,  they  are  stated  to  adiore 
an  invisible  God,  and  to  offer  him  a  simple  tribute  of  fruits, 
without  temples  and  without  priests ;  but  we  receive  with  s<Mne 
suspicion,  tne  details  of  M.  Chamisso  on  this  subject.  It  is 
plain,  that  a  ppecies  of  polytheism  pireyails,  together  with  a 
belief  in  conjuration  and  omen^.  infanticide  i^  fhe  law  of 
Radack:  no  mother  is  allowed  to  bring  up  paore  than  three 
children ;  the  fourth  she  is  obliged  to  bury  alive,  and  any  more 
that  she  may  have.  Yet,  with  a  singular  mixture  of  refinement 
vid  barbarity,  *  a  staff  fixed  in  the  mround.  with  annular  in- 
'^  citions,  marks  the  erave  of  the  chUaren  who  were  not  allowed 
•  to  live.'  The  bodies  of  the  chiefs  are  buried  on  the  is^ 
Jaiiaii^  under  rude  monumental  b^aps  of  stones :  those  of  the 
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•p90f\^  art  committed  to  the  seti.  Altogether,  these  '  imeor* 
'  rapted  children  of  natnre/  must  be  alkwed  to  exhibit  a  very 
extraordixmry  and  favourable  specimen  of  uncivilized  life.  If  o^- 
withstanding  the  barbarous  custom  above  stated,  their  charao^ 
ter  is  decidedly  amiable ;  they  discover  a  taste  in  their  dreiSi 
a  cleanliuess,  and  a  modesty  very  strikingly  in  contrast  wiUi  the 
manners  of  savages  in  general ;  and  their  difference  from  llie 
inhabitants  of  omer  chains  of  islands,  who  appear  to  belong  to 
the  same  great  family,  is  a  circumstance  at  present  inexpkca- 
Me.  The  inhabitants  of  a  not  very  distant  groupe  were  re- 
ported to  be  cannibals. 

The  most  extraordinary  personage  whom  they  met  with  in 
Radack,  was,  however,  atoreignernamed  Kadu,  whohadb^w 
driven  by  a  storm  out  of  his  course,  and  after  drifting  about 
Ae  sea  ror  eight  months,  had  at  len^  fortunately  been  cast 
on  the  groupe  of  Aur.  He  was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Ulle, 
one  of  the  Carolinas.  This  highly  intelligent  and  amiable 
savage  attached  himself  to  Kotzebue,  and  atnis  own  urgent  re- 
quest, was  received  into  his  service.  He  appears  to  have  acted 
with  great  decision  and  firmness,  and  dunng  the  subsequent 
royt^e  to  the  North,  behaved  with  singular  propriety.  On  ar- 
riving at  Oonalashka,  he  was  much  astonished  at  the  sight  of 
some  lai^e  oxen,  and  considerably  relieved  at  ascertaining  that 
the  meat  which  the  crew  ate,  was  the  flesh  of  these  animals. 
It  seems  that  he  had  imagined  they  ate  men,  and  had  thought 
it  might  one  day  be  his  turn  to  serve  as  ship-provision ;  for  sooa* 
after  their  departure  from  Radack^  he  haa  been  present  at  the. 
opening  of  a  barrel  of  salt  meat,  and  the  signt.of  the  riba 
brought  to  his  recollection  the  warning  of  his  friends,  not  to  go 
with  the  white  strangers,  because  they  ate  the  blacks. 

Lieut.  Kotzebue  had  proceeded  on  the  10th  of  July  as  ftir  as 
the  St.  Lawrence  Islands,  when  the  sight  of  ice  extending  ta 
W.  E.  and  then  to  N.  over  the  whole  sunace  of  the  ocean»  caa- 
cnrred  with  a  serious  inflammation  on  his  lungs,  to  decide  him 
on  ietumin^  to  Oonalashka.  '  The  moment  1  signed  the  paper' 
'  (antiouncmg  this  determination),  was,*  he  says,  '  the  most 
'  painful  in  my  life,  for  \pith  this  stroke  of  my  pen,  I  gave  up 
'  the  ardent  and  most  cherished  wish  of  my  heart.*  Kado  on 
their  return  was  left  at  Otdia :  he  had  left  behind  in  Aur  a  littl* 
child  whose  lamentations  during  his  absence,  as  reported  to  hiia 
bv  the  islanders,  shook  his  determination  to  proceed  to  Europe^ 
Un  the  departure  of  the  Rurick,  he  cried  like  a  child,  and  im- 
plored *  Tvtahu  *  to  come  again.  Men,  women,  and  children 
aecoraDanied  their  benefactors  to  the  boats  with  loud  and  unaf* 
fected  lameutations.     *  After  wc  had  put  ofli'  says  our  Author^ 
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'r  4bey  aU  flat  on  ike  sboiiey  and  joined  in  aaon^  inivhwdiom' 
'  n«mM  if9M  ir^nenily  tdpeated/ 

TJiit  articfe  fans  alreaZdy  extended  beyond  its  due  limits^  anil 
vre  mtist  thererfore  waire  all  further  remark*  There  are  some 
^onred  plated,  conaistmg  of  port^its  of  Rarick,  Kadti,  and 
other  inlanders,  and  two  or  th/ee  vie\^8,  of  faldifferent  execu^' 
tion,  btit  answering  the  purpose  of  illustration. 


A»^  III.  Tr09dB  in  Syria  atid  the  Holy  Land.  By  the  kite  Joha 
J^iewtf  Burdduurdft.  Publiihed  b/ the  AiiociaCfon  for  promefti^. 
the  Discovenr  of  the  Istarm  ParUi^f  Africa-  ^U^  Prk:e8l«  i%» 
LoBdOB.  18^ 

"V^E  hare  to  lon^  been  acetiatdttied  to  ^ontismplate  the  chft» 

^  ^  racter  of  Bnrcldiardt  with  aflffeetlonate  esteetti,  that  we*  wwa* 

highly  gratified  when  the  present  volume,  a  j>art  only  of  ther 

{>08thumous  manuscripts  oi  that  amiable  and  mtelUgei&t  tratet- 
er,  made  its  appearance.  It  contains  his  observations  id 
Syria  and  Arabia  Petreai  and  his  tour  in  the  Peninsula  of 
Moont  Sinai,  though  in  point  of  date  the  latest  of  his  ex<^ 
peditioDd^  has  been  addeo  to  it,  because  it  is  e<HMieeted  by. 
Its  tjobjeet  with  his  journey  througb  the  adjacent  diairiG^. 
(3t  the  Hc^  Land.  There  still  remain^  an  we  are  tokl  by 
tbe  Editor,  i^ianuscripts  smAcient  to  fill  two  tolitmeB,  oci^  of 
wlneh  will  consist  of  hts  tra^rels  in  Arabia,  which  were  coiifiAect 
to  the  Hedjas  or  Holy  Land  of  the  Mussalmans,  the  part  leait 
accassible  to  Christians ;  and  the  other  will  contain  eopiouit  re^ 
itiarks  on  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert^  with  a  particular  account  of 
the  singular  tribes  of  the  Wahabys. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  posthumous  fame  of  the  lamented 
Sheikh  Ibraim,  and  fortunate  also  for  the  general  interests^  of 
science,  tliattjte  work  has  bef^n  published  under  the  inspection 
cf  an  Editor  so  weH  qualified  for  the  task,  as  the  present  aci-' 
ing  secretary  of  the  African  Association.  Mr.  Leake  ha^ 
rfteti  ample  securitf  for  the  able  performance  of  the  daty^  by 
Sis  Researches  in  Greece,  and  the  masterly  disquisitions  tiootf 
flw  ceogmphy  of  the  East,  with  which  he  enriched  Mr.  Wal- 
pew's  collection.  His  prefSice  moreover  to  the  volume  before 
HIT,  bears  additional  attestation  to  the  extent  and  variety  of  hi^ 
enidition,  and  contributes  to  the  solution  of  several  interestingf 
geographical  problems,  which  have  hitherto  been  matters  of 
inextricable  doubt  and  perplexity. 

But  as  it  may  seem  smgular,  tnat  a  volume  of  travels  m  Asia 
i^honld  have  been  published  by  a  Society  whose  professed 
object  Is  the  promotion  of  discoveries  in  Africa,  it  will  be  right 
to  present  our  readers  with  a  passage  or  two  in  the  preface,  ap» 
counting  for  the  circumstance. 
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w<  The  AModalioB  having  had  the  good  fortane  to  obtaht^lhe 
ienrkes  of  a  man  pf  Mr.  Burckhardt'i  eoacation  and  taleiiU,  remM^ 
to  ;8p9re  neither  time  nor  expense  in  enabling  him.to  acauire  ijie 
laiiguage  and  manners  of  an  Arabian  Mussijdman  ip  suqb  a  degxfieai 
perfection^  as  should  render  the  detection  of  his  realcl^ara^ter  in  t  w 
interior  of  Africa  extremely  difficult.  li 

*  It  was  thought  that  a  residence  in  Aleppo  would  afibrd  bkn  urn 
most  convenient  means  of  stud;^,  whQe  his    intercourse  with  the 
natives  of  that  city,  together  with  his   occasional  tours  in  Syria; 
would  supply  him  with  a  view  of  Arabian  life  and  manners  in  eveiy 
degree,  from  the  Bedouin  camp  to  the  populous  city.    While  ihoi 
preparing  himself  for  the  ultimate  object  of  his  missioni  he  utas 
careful  to  direct  his  journeys  through  those  parts  of  Syria  which  had 
been  the  least  frequented  by  European  travellers^and  Uius  he  l^adtlm 
opportunity  of  maldng  some  important  additions  to  our  knowledge  ot 
one  of  those  countries,  of  which  the  geography  is  not  less  intei^esting 
by  its  connexion  with  ancient  history,  tnan  it  is  imperfect  in  conse- 
quence of  the  impediments  which  modern  barbarism  has  opposed  to 
acientific  researches.    After  consuming  near  three  years  m  Syria, 
Mr.  Burckhardt,  on  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  found  himself  prevented 
from  pursuing  the  execution  of  his  instructions,  by  a  suspension  of  the 
usual  commercial  intercourse  with  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  was  ibm 
dttrinff  the  ensuing  five  years,  placed  under  the  necessity  of  emploj* 
ing  his  time  in  Egypt,  and  the  adjacent  countries^  in  the  same  manner 
as.  he  had  done  in  Syria.    After  the  journeys  to  Egypt,  Arabia^  an4 
Mount  Sinai,  which  have  been  briefly  described  in  the  Memoir  pre- 
fixed to  the  former  volume  of  his  travels,  his  death  at  Cairo,   at  the 
moment  when  he  was  preparing  for  immediate  departure  to  Fezsan, 
left  the  Association  in  possession  of  a  large  collection  of  Manuscripts^ 
concerning  the  countries  visited  by  their  Traveller  in  these  preparatory 
journeys,  but  of  nothing  more  than  oral  infoimation  as  to  those  to 
which  be  had  been  particularly  sent.* 

We  remarked  upon  our  first  glance  at  the  map  prefixed  to 
the  volume,  that  the  Editor,  unQer  whose  inspection  it  waa 
constructed  from  Burckhardt's  materials,  has  inserted  in  it  the 
ancient  names  of  places ;  and  in  justification  of  this  part  of 
his  plan,  we  are  judiciously  referred  to  the  celebrated  work  of 
Reland  upon  Sacred  Geography.  Much  indeed  is  still  wanting 
to  elucidate  this  most  interesting  subject/'  Burckhardt,  though 
abounding  in  every  species  oi  general  information,  waa  not 
qualified  by  ancient  learning  to  illustrate  the  antiquities  of  tiiie 
countries  through  which  he  travelled.  !3ut  those  countries 
have  been  lately  visited  under  more  favourable  circumstances, 
by  a  gentleman  peculiarly  qualified  for  an  examination  of 
ancient  inscriptions,  the  most  faithful  of  geographical  evi* 
dences,  and  lor  elucidating  the  ancient  geography  of  the 
Decapolis,  and  its  adjacent  districts  ;  a  branch  of  investiga^on 
attended  with  singular  difficulties,  many  of  which  arise  from 
the  ambiguity  of  Uie  ancient  authorities.    We  refer  to  Mr.  W, 
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9ank#9i"  But  tre  must  not  itedl^  imperii^  jtistiaMto-lU^k- 
ktirdt  He  deserves  well  of  scieiice,  for  hsmng  adjusted  ttb 
m^  of  iotmny  places  in  the  Haonran,  such  as  Scythdik>liii;^ 
]^^8«  Abila,  Gerasa,  and  Amathus ;  and  isacred  gepj^ptty 
6wes  lilm'much  for  having  ascertained  the  situatipri  of  many 
Hebrew  cities  in  the  once  populous  but  now  deserted  .region^ 
^rmerly  known  by  the  names  of  Edom,  Moab,  Ammon^and  tl;^ 
^imtry  of  the  Amorites. 

.  Our  Traveller's  chief  geographical  discoveries  may  be  thus 
Mmmed  up :  the  country  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  gulf  of 
j£lana ;  the  extent,  conformation,  and  detailed  topography  of 
the  Haouran;  the  site  of  Apameia .on  the  Orontes,  a  flounsh- 
ing  city  undeir  the  Macedonian  Greeks ;  the  site  of  Petra, 
which  gave  the  name  of  Arabia  Petrsea  to  the  surroundiiig 
tierritory ;  and  the  general  structure  of  the  peninsula  of  Mount 
^ncu,  vrith  many  new  facts  in  its  geography,<^one  of  the  most 
jjnportant  of  which  is,  the  extent  and  form  of  the  Atlantic 

SLif ,  hitherto  omitted,  or  erroneously  delineated  in  maps, 
efore  Burckbardt,  the  existence  of  the  long  valley  known  by 
^e  names  of  £l  Ghor  and  £1  Araba,  was  scarcely  suspectadU 
This  prolongation  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  whic^  eonqpletet 
a  longitudinal  separation  of  Syria  for  300  miles,  from  the 
sources  of  that  river  to  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Red  Sea, 
ih  an  important  feature  in  sacred  geography ;  for  it  indicates 
that  the  Jordan  once  discharged  itself  into  the  Red  Sea,  and 
confirms  the  truth  of  that  great  convulsion,  described  in 
Genesis,  which  converted  into  a  lake  the  fertile  plain  occupied 
by  the  cities  of  Adma,  Zeboin,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and 
cnanged  all  the  valley  southward  of  that  district  into  a  sandy 
desert.  The  sites  also  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Larissa  and  Apa* 
meia,  have  been  now  for  the  first  time  scientifically  examined ; 
and  the  large  lake,  together  with  the  modem  name  of  Famiii, 
which  for  so  long  a  time  have  occupied  a  place  in  the  maps  of 
Syria,  may  henceforth  be  erased. 

*  Although>^  says  the  Editor,  *  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  deserts  lying 
between  that  peninsula  and  Judaea,  have  not,  like  the  latter  country, 
preserved  many  of  the  names  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  new  Information 
of  Burckhardt  contains  manv  &cts  in  regard  to  their  geography  and 
natural  histoiy,  which  may  be  useful  in  tracing  the  progress  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt  into  Syria. 

*  The  bitter  well  of  Howara,  fifteen  hours  southward  of  Ayoun 
Moussa,  corresponds  as  well  in  situation  as  in  the  quality  of  its  watert 
with  the  well  of  Marah,  at  which  the  Israelites  arrived  after  passing 
through  a  desert  of  three  days  froin  the  place  near  Suez  where  they 
hadtrossedtfae  RedSea.  .        .    ^ 

«The  Wady  Gharendei>  twa  hours  beyond  HowarSf  where  are 


frtiOifmcm^  daM>«tre^  leMia  evidently  to  IM  tlw  sMioottamed  Vk^; 
wUch  was  next  to  Marali^  and  d  which  the  braelitai  Sound  **  twtW« 
Wtllt  of  water,  and  threesoore  aad  te»  »aki  Ureea»''*  And  it  is  tm^ 
nsf  kaUe  that  the  Wady  el  Sheikhi  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Wadv 
Feirao,  the  only  places  in  the  peninsula  where  manna  is  gatherea 
0ipnt  below  the  tamarisk  trees,  accord  exactly  with  that  part  of  tha 
ffesert  of  Sin,  in  which  Moses  first  gave  his  foHowers  the  sweat  iulh 
stance  gathered  in  the  morning,  which  was  to  serve  them  fbr  braidf  ' 
during  their  long  wandering  ;f  for  the  route  through  Wady  Taybe^ 
Wady  Feiran,  and  Wady  el  Sheikh,  is  the  only  open  and  easy  pas* 
sMe  to  Motmt  Sinai  from  Wady  Gharendel ;  and  it  requires  the  w^ 
9iSl6f  to  nan  for  some  distance  akMg  the  sea-»shove  after  leanAqi 
Gharendel,  as  we  are  informed  the  Israelites  actually  did  on  ' 


*  The  upper  region  of  Sinai,  which  forms  aa  irregular  cirde  o£ 
thirty  or  iorty  miles  in  diameter,  possessing  numeroas  source!  of  wa^ 
ter»  a  temperate  climate,  and  a  soil  capable  of  supporting  animal 
mid    vegetable  nature,  was  the  part  of  the  ^  peninsija  best  edapt-  * 
ed  to  the  residence  of  near  a  year,  during  which  the  Israelites  were  ' 
numbered,  and  received  their  laws. 

*  About  the  beginning  of  May,  ra  the  fourteenth  month  ftom  Am 
time  of  their  departure  mna  Egypt,  the  chOdren  of  Isra^  qtihted  eber 
yAdkikf  of  Mount  Horeb,  and  under  the  guidance  of  Hohab,  the  MUiSm 
iMo,  brother  in  hiw  of  Moses,  marched  to  Kadesh,  a  plaee  on  die  liron*. 
tiets  of  Canaan,  of  Edom,  and  of  the  Desert  of  Paran  or  STm!!)  No^ 
lowafker  their  airival,  ^  at  the  time  of  the  first  ripe  grapes/'  or  abeii(t 
the  oeginning  of  August,  spies  were  sent  mto  every  part  ci  the  cultK 
vated  oountry,  as  ur  norUi  as  Hamalu^  The  report  whicii  they 
brought  back  was  no  less  fiivourable  to  the  fertility  of  the  landj  thaii 
it  was  discouraging  by  its  description  of  the  warlike  spirit  and  prepn- 
ration  of  the  inhabitants,  and  of  the  strength  of  the  rortMed  piaees: 
aad  the  Israefites  having  in  consequence  refused  to  foHow  dieirieadert 
ifteo  Canaan,  were  pturished  by  that  longwandertng in  the  JcMti 
Ijring  between  Egypt,  Jodssa,  and  Mount  Sinai,  of  which  thesaere^ 
bistoriaa  has  noi  left  us  any  detaihi,  but  the  tradition  of  wUch  is  stUt 
preserved  in  tile  name  or  El  Tyb,  annexed  to  the  whole  ODuntiy  y 
both  to  tlie  desert  plains,  and  to  the  awMintaias  lying  between  tkem 
and  Mount  Sinai. 

^  In  the  coune  of  their  r^idence  in  the  neighboat^ood  ef  Kadksh,. 
the  Israelites  obtained  some  advantages  over  the  neighbouring  Canaan-^ 
ite$,f  but  giving  up  at  length  all  hope  of  ponetratmg  by  the  fVontier 
which  Kes  ^twecn  Gaza  and  the  Dead  Sea,  they  tamed  to  the  eastward,^^ 
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with  tke  wm  of  making  a;  drcvit  through  iivs  couatms  on  the  aoulktm 
and  aastem  sides  oC  the  lake.  Here,  however,  they  found  the  diftenlQr 
8li])  greater.  Mount  Seir  of  Edom,  which  under  the  modern  names  of 
VytM,  Shera,  and  Hesma,  fortns  a  ridge  of  mountains,  extending 
from  the  sourthem  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Akaba^ 
neee  abruptly  from  the  valleys  El  Ghor  aad  Rl  Araba,  and  is  travevsed 
fton  treat  to  east  by  a  fear  narrow  Wadya  onW,  anumg  wlicb  tte 
Ghoeyr  idone  fumiahes  an  entrance  that  wourd  iM»i  be  extremelf 
dttevH  to  a  hoatiio  force,  lliia  perbapa  was  the  **  high  way/*  bf 
which  Moees,  awave  of  the  diificalty  of  forcing  a  passive,  and  endeavour* 
iagto  obtain  his  object  by  negotiation,  requested  the  Edomites  to  let  faiaa 
pass,  on  the  condition  of  his  leaving  the  fidds  and  vineyards  antouchedy 
and  of  purchasing  provisions  and  water  from  the.  inhabitants.*  But 
Edom  <'  refused  to  g}vc  Urael  passage  thr^Migh  his  border,"  and  **  came 
out  against  him  with  much  people,  and  with  a  strong  hand.'^f  The, 
situation  of  the  Israelites  was  therefore  very  critical.  Unable  to  force 
their  way  in  either  direction,  and  having  enemies  on  three  sides* 
{\he  Edomites  in  front,  and  the  Canaanites  and  Amalekites  on  their  left 
flank  and  rear,)  no  alternative  remained  for  them  but  to  follow  the  valley 
£1  Araba  southwards,  towards  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea.  At  Mount 
Hor,  which  pses  abruptly  from  that  valleyi  '^  by  the  coast  of  the  land 
of  Edoffl,'^  Aaron  died,  and  was  boried  in  the  conspicuous  sitimtioii' 
Which  tradition  has  preserved  as  the  site  of  his  lomb  to  the  present  day*. 
Israel  then  ''  journeyed  from  Mount  Hor,  by  the  way  of  the  Red  S^* 
to  compass  the  land  of  £dom,"§  **  through  the  way  of  the  plain  from 
Eiath,  and  frqm  Eaioogfber,"  until  *'  they  turned  and  passed  by  the^ 
way  of  the  wilderness  of  Moab,  and  arrived  at  the  brook  Zered.^'l  It 
may  be  supposed  that  they  crossed  the  ridge  to  the  southward  of  £zioi>* . 
geber,  about  the  place  where  Burckhardt  remarked,  from  the  opposite ; 
coast,  that  the  aoMMintaios  were  lower  than  to  the  northward ;  and  it  waa . 
iq  this  part  of  their  wandering  that  they  suffered  from  the  serpents,  a£ 
which  our  traveller  observed  the  traces  of  great  numbers  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  ^laaitic  gulf.  The  Israelites  then  issued  into  the  great, 
elevated  plaint  which  are  traversed  by  the  Egyptian  and  Syriaii  pilgpm^ 
oB  the  way  to  Jdekkay  after  they  have  passed  the  two  Akabas.  Having 
entered  these  plains,  Moses  received  the  Divine  command,  **  You  have 
compassed  this  mountain  long  enough,  turn  you  northward/' — *^  Ye  are 
to  pass  throfigh  the  coast  of  your  brethren  the  children  of  Esau,  which 
dwell  in  Seir,  and  they  shall  be  a&aid  of  you^'^IT  The  same  people  wha 
had  successfully  repelled  the  approach  of  the  Israelites  ^m  the  strong 
western  frontier,  waa  aiarmed  now  that  they  had  come  round  upon  tha 
weak  aide  of  the  country.  But  Israel  was  ordered  '*  aot  to  meddlef' 
with  the  children  of  Esau,  but  *'  to  pass  through  their  coast''  and  to. 
'*  buy  meat  and  water  from  them  for  money,"  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  caravan  of  Mekka  is  now  supplied  by  the  people  of  the  same  moun- 
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tmmt  who  meet  •  the  pilgrims  on  the  Hadj  route.  After  iraversiog  tilt 
wilderness  on  the  eastern  side  of  Moab,  the  Israelites  at  lengMi  entetic4 
that  country^  crossing  the  brook  Zered  ift  the  thirty-eighth,  year  (mm 
their  first,  arrival  at  Kadesh  Barnea,  '*  when  all  the  generation  of  tM 
men  of  war  weoe  wasted  out  from  among  the  host."*  After  passio|f 
through  the  centre  of  Moab,  they  crossed  the  Amon,  entered  Ammoo, 
and  were  at  length  permitted  to  begin  the  overthrow  of  the  possessocs  |]f 
the  promised  Land>  by  the  destruction  of  Sihon  the  Amorite,  wbodwfllU 
at  Heshbon.f  The  preservation  of  the. latter  name,  and  of  those .#f 
Piban,  Medaba,  Aroer,  Amman,  together  with  the  other  geographifpU 
facts  derived  from  the  journey  of  Burckhardt  through  the  countrici 
beyond  the  Dead  Sea,  furnishes  a  most  satisfactory  illustration  of  tlia 
sacred  historians.'     Preface,  pp.  Id — 16. 

After  an  interesting  tour  from  Damascus  into  the  countries 
of  the  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus,  having  been  detained  at  that 
city  on  his  return  for  more  than  a  fortmght  by  indisposition^ 
Mr.  Burckhardt,  in  November  1810,  began  to  prepare  for  a 

1'oumey  into  the'  Haouran,  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  hi^ 
leaith.  Having  obtained  the  requisite  passports,  he  assumed 
the  dress  of  the  Haouran  people  with  a  keffic  and  a  large 
sheep-skin  over  his  shoulders,  put  a  spare  shirt  into  his  saddle? 
bag,  a  pound  of  coffee-beans,  two  pounds  of  tobacco,  sad  % 
day's  provender  of  barley  for  his  horse. 

' '  I  then  joined,'  says  this  enterprizing  Traveller,  '  a  few'  Fellahs  of 
Ezra,  of  one  of  whom  I  hired  an  ius,  though  I  had  nothing  to  load  it 
With,  but  my  small  saddle-bag ;  but  I  knew  this  to  be  the  best  method 
of  recommending  myself  to  the  protection  of  my  fellow  travellers ;  as 
the  owner  of  the  ass  necessarily  becomes  the  protector  and  compaoio& 
of  him  who  hires  it.  Had  I  offered  to  pay  him  before  setting  out 
merely  for  his  company  on  the  way,  he  would  have  asked  triple  the  sunn 
I  gave  him,  without  myderiving  the  smallest  advantage  from  this  increase, 
while  he  would  have  considered  my  conduct  as  extraordinary  and  sua-' 
picious.  In  my  girdle  I  had  eighty  piastres  (about  «£4.  sterling)  loge^ 
ther  with  a  watch,  a  compass^  a  journal  book,  a  pencili  a  knifei  "WoA  m 
tobacco  purse/  p.  52. 

Ezra  is  one  of  the  principal  villages  of  the  Haouran:  it 
contains  about  160  Turkish  and  Druse  fiemiilies,  and  about  60. 
of  Greek  Christians.  It  was  once  a  flourishing  city,  its  ruina 
beii^  between  three  and  four  miles  in  circumference.  Tlie. 
inhabitants  live  in  the  ancient  buildings,  which  are  in  complete 
preservation,  and  built  of  stone,  as  are  all  the  houses  in  the 
Haouran  from  Ghavarib  to  Boszra.  This  substantial  mode  of 
building  prevails  not  only  in  the  ancient  public  edifices  which 
Mr.  Burckhardt  observed  in  those  districts,  but  in  their  privata 
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dweUuigs.  The  interior  of  the  rooms  fs  constructed  of  Itnree^ 
a^6oes  i  acsees  the  centre,  is  a  single  airch  tti^o  or  three  feet  iif 
bFeadtfa«  which  supports  the  roof,  consisting  of  stotie  slabs  k 
foot  broaq,  two  indies  thick,  and  about  half  the  length  of  the 
room,  one  end  resting  on  short  projecting  stones^  ana  the  other . 
upon  the  top  of  the  arch.  The  rooms  are  seldom  higher  than 
nme  or  ten  teet.  To  complete  the  durability  of  this  singulsor 
species  of  domestic  architecture,  most  of  the  doors  were 
anciently  of  stone,  and  turned  upon  hinges  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, being  about  four  incl^s  thick,  though  rarely  hreher  than 
four  feet.  From  many  of  the  public  edifices,  our  Trareller 
copied  various  Greek  inscriptions,  but  not  without  interruption. 
For  it  is  a  general  opinion  with  these  ignorant  people^  that 
inscriptions  indicate  nidden  treasiire,  and  that  by  reading  or 
copying  them,  a  knowledge  is  obtained  where  the  treasure  lies/ 

*  I  often,'   says  he,    ^    combated    this    opinion    by    simply . 

*  asking  them,  whether,  if  they  chose  to  hide  their  money,. 
'  they  would  be  so  imprudent  as  to  inform  strangers  where  rt. 
'  *ay.' 

Tnere  is  somewhat  of  a  heavy  uniformity  in  the  details  of  • 
ruined  cities ;  and  in  truth,  the  greater  part  of  the  work  is  sub* 
servient  chiefly  to  scientific  jgeography — a  useiiil,  but  not  a 
popular  or  pleasing  study.  We  must  tnerefore  refer  our  readers 
who  have  an  appetite  for  this  species  of  research,  to  the  book  it- 
self for  further  information  concerning  the  Haouran.  Mr. 
Burckhardt  on  his  return  from  this  expedition  resolved,  if  pos^ 
sible,  to  enter  the  Ledja,  and  took  witn  him  two  Druses  to  con- 
duct him  into  the  interior  of  those  unfrequented  districts.        t 

'  The  Ledja,  which  is  from  two  to  three  days  journey  in  lenffth^ 
by  one  in  breadth,  U  inhabited  by  several  tribes  of  Araos ;  viz.  Sd- 
man,  Medledj,  Szolout,  Dhouhere,  and  Siale ;  of  these  the  Ssolout 
may  have  about  one  hundred  tents,  the  Me^edj  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  and  the  others  fifty  or  sixty.  They  breed  a  vast  number  of 
goats,  which  easily  find  pasturage  amongst  me  rocks ;  a  few  of  them 
also  keep  sheep  and  oows,  and  cultivate  the  soil  in  some  parts  of  the 
Ledia,  where  they  sow  wheat  and  barley.  They  possess  few  horses ; 
the  Medledj  have  about  twenty,  and  the  Szolout  and  Dhouhere  each 
a  dozen.  But  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  these  Arabs  again  in 
describing  the  people  of  the  country. 

*  The  tent  in  which  we  slept  was  remarkably  large,  although  it 
could  not  easily  be  perceived  amidst  the  labyrinth  of  rocks  where  it 
was  pitched :  yet  our  host  was  kept  awake  the  whole  night  by  the  fear 
of  robbers,  and  the  dogs  barked  incessantly.  He  told  me  next 
mbming  that  the  Szolout  had  lately  been  very  successful  in  their 
nightly  depredations  upon  the  Medledj.    Our  host  having  no  barley. 
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gave  my  horse  a  part  of  lovc  wheat  which  he  had  just  brought  ftom 
m  plain,  to  bake  into  bread  for  his  familjjr. 

*  December  ist. — We  deoarted  at  sunrise*  the  night  baring  been  •» 
cold  that  none  of  us  was  able  to  sleep.    We  focnd  our  waj  with  gretft 
difficulty  oat  of  the  labyrinth  of  rocks  which  fbrm  the  inner  I^js* 
and  throt^h  which  the  Arabs  alone  have  the  cine.    Some  of  the  rockc 
are  twenty  feet  high,  and  the  eonntiy  is  fall  of  hilla  and  Wadya.    In 
the  Older  Ledja  trees  are  lest  frequent  tbam  hete^  where  they  grow  ia 
sreat  nmnbers  among  the  rocks;  the  most  common  are  the  <ttl^  the 
SfaibulBf  and  the  Bouttan  ;  the  latter  is  the  bitter  almond,  from  the 
fhiit  of  which  aaoil  is  exxracted  used  by  the  people  of  the  country  ra 
anomt  their  temples  and  forehead^  as  a  cure  for  colds ;  its  branched 
are  in  great  demand  for  pipe  tubes.    There  are  no  spring  in  any  part 
of  this  stony  districti  but  water  collects,  in  winter  time,  m  great  quan- 
tities in  the  Wadys,  and  in  the  cisterns  and  Birkets  which  are  every 
where  met  with ;  in  some  of  these  it  is  kept  the  whole  summer ;  whe» 
they  are  dried  up  the  Arabs  approach  the  borders  of  the  Ledja,  called 
the  Loehf,  to  water  their  cattle  at  the  springs  in  that  district*    The 
oamel  is  met  with  throughout  the  Le^ja,  and  walks. with  a  firm  step 
over  the  surface.    In  summer  he  feeds  on  the  flowers  or  dry  grass  qi 
the  pasturing  places.    In  the  interior  parts  of  the  Ledja  the  rookaare. 
in  many  placeB  cleft  asunder,  so  that  the  whole  hill  appears  shiverad 
and  in  the  act  of  falling  down  :  the  layers  are  genenuly  horizontal^ 
from  six  to  eieht  feet,  or  more,  in  thickness,  sometimes  coverinff  the 
hills,  and  incluung  to  their  curve,  as  appears  from  the  fissures  tniidi 
often  traverse  the  rock  from  top  to  bottom.    In  many  places  ar» 
ruined  walls ;  from  whence  it  may  be  conjectured  that  a  stratmm  of 
soil  of  sufficient  depth  for  cultivation,  had  in  ancient  times  ooveied 
the  reck. 

'  We  had  hist  our  road,  when  we  met  with  a  travelling  eDcamp-. 
ment  of  Medledj,  who  guided  us  into  a  more  open  place,  where  their 
companions  were  pitching  their  tents.    We  breakfasted  with  them, 
and  I  was  present  during  an  interesting  conversation  between  one  of 
my  Druse  companions  and  an  Arab.    The  wife  of  the  hitter,  k  ap- 
peared, had  been  carried  ofT  by  another  Arab,  who  fearing  the  Wft- 
ftance  of  the  injured  hud>and,  had  gone  to  the  Druse  Sheydi  of 
habeb,  and  havii^  seciured  bis  Dakhil,  or  protection,  returned  t» 
the  woman  in  the  Ledja.     The  Sheikh  sent  word  to  the  hasbandj 
cautioning  him  against  taking  any  violent  measures  against  his  enenij* 
The  husband,  whom  we  here  met  with,  wished  to  persuade  the  Drusee 
that  the  Dakhil  of  the  Sheikh  was  unjust,  and  that  the  adulterer  oiiriit 
to  be  left  to  his  punishment.    The  Druse  not  agreeing  with  krai,  jbe 
swore  that  nothing  should  prevent  him  from  shedding  the  blood  of 
the  man  who  had  bereft  him  of  his  own  blood ;  bat  I  was  persiiaded 
that  he  would  not  venture  to  cany  his  threat  into  effect ;  for  she«M 
he  kill  his  enemy,  the  Druses  would  not  fail  to  be  revenged  upon  the 
slayer  or  bis  family. 

*  The  outer  Ledja  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  inner,  on  thia 
side  as  well  as  on  that  by  which  we  entered  it,  the  fonner  being  much 
less  rocky,  and  more  fit  for  pasturage  than  the  latter.    On  the  bor- 
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ders  of  tb»  inof^i  La^j a  we  patted  aeTeral  daces  where  4he  miHrtnaww 
are  ma^e^  which  I  have  xneDtioned  in  a  formar  part  of  m  joiuiiil. 
The  stones  are  cut  borizontally  out  of  the  rod^s,  leaving  Imss  (d  Ibmr 
orfivefeatipdepUiy  and  os  neaoy  in  circunfereace;  fifty  or  aiUyof 
tbeae  excavationa  are  often  met  with  in  the  circun&rence  of  a  mSa. 
^e  atones  are  carried  to  be  finished  at  Earn,  Mehadjie»  A«ikw  JOm* 
beb»  and  Shaara.*    pp*  11 1  — 1 13. 

Ontli«  14th  of  February,  1812,  Mr.  Burckhajrdt  left  Alep- 
po on  a  tour  from  that  place  to  Damascus  through  the  valley  of 
the  Orontes  and  Mount  Libanus.  Nothing  remaxkable  enough' 
for  selection  occurs  till  he  reached  Maszyad^ 

*  Mmzved/  he  obserres,  <  is  remarkable  from  beine  the  chief  sett 
of  the  rek^oua  aed  called  Ismayly.    Enquiriea  hare  often  been  made 
cooccmingthe  religiove  doctrines  of  tkis  aect»  as  weH  as  those  of  the 
Anseyrys  and  Druses.    Kot  only  Buropean  travellers,  and  Europeans 
ffesidbm  in  Syria,  but  many  natives  or  influence,  have  endeavour^l 
io  penetrate  the  mvsteries  of  these  idolaters,  without  success,  aol 
several  causes  combine  to  make  it  probable,  that  their  doctrines  will 
long  remain  unknown.    The  principal  reason  n,  that  few  individual^ 
among  them  become  acquaiinted  with  tiie  most  important  and  secret 
tenets  of  their  faith ;  the  generality  contenting  themselves  with  the 
ctfaservance  of  aome  exterior  practices,  while  the  arcana  are  possessed 
by  the  select  few.    It  will  be  asked,  perhaps,  whether  their  religious 
beoks  would  not  unveS  the  mvstery  ?    It  is  true  that  all  the  diTOrent 
sects  possess  books,  which  they  regard  as  sacred,  but  they  are  in- 
telligible only  to  the  initiated.     A  saored  book  of  ijie  Anzeyrya  fell 
inUi  the  hands  of  a  chief  of  the  army  of  Youssef  Pasha,  which  pluiv 
derad  the  castles  of  that  sect  in  1808;  it  came  afterwards  into  the 
possession  of  ray  fHend  Selym  of  Hamab,  who  had  destined  it  as  a 
piesent  to  vae ;  but  he  was  prevafled  iroonto  part  wtA  it  to  a  travel^ 
ng  physician,  and  the  book  is  nowin  the  possession  of  M.  Rousseao^ 
the  Proncli  Copsal  at  Aleppo,  who  has  had  it  translated  into  Fcenchp 
and  means  to  publish  it;  out  it  will  probably  throw  little  light  upon 
the  question.    Another  difficulty  arises  from  the  extreme  caution  of 
the  Ismaylys  upon  this  sifbject  t  whenever  they  are  obliged  to  visil 
any  part  of  the  country  under  the  Turkish  government,  they  assume 
the  diaracter  of  Mussulmans :  being  wdl  aware  that  if  the v  should 
be  d^eoted  in  the  practice  of  any  rite  contrary  to  the  Turkish  re- 
ligioB,  tiieir  hypeensy,  in  affecting  to  follow  the  latter,  would  no 
longer  be  tolerated;  and  their  being  once  clearly  known  to  foe  pagans, 
which  they  are  only  suspected  to  be  at  present,  would  expose  Uiem 
to  the  heaviest  exactions,  and  might  even  be  followed  by  their  total 
expolsien  or  extkrpation.    Christians  and  Jews  are  tolerated  because 
Meliamased  and  his  immediate  sjiecessors  granted  them  protection,, 
and  because  the  Turks  acknowledge  Christ  and  the  Prophets  |  but 
tiiere  is  no  instance  whatever  of  pagans  being  tolerated. 

*  The  Isroalys  are  generally  reported  to  observe  some  infamous 
rites,  and  to  mix  on  certain  days  of  the  year  in  promiscuous  de^^ 
baudievy.    When  they  go  to  Hamah  they  pray  in  the  mosque,  which 
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they  nerer  do  at  Kalaat  Maszyad.    Tbia  cattle  has  been  fton  ancjeof 
•limei  their  chfef  8eat»    One  of  them  asserted  that  his  reh'gion  des- 
«ended  from  Ismayl,  the  son  of  Abi^ahaniy  and  that  the  Ismavljs  have 
been  ponessed  of  the  castle  since  the  time  of  EI  Meiek  el  Dhaiier»  as 
adknowledged  bj  the  Firmahns  of  the  Porte.    A  few  years  since  thej 
trere  drWen  out  of  it  by  the  Anzeyrys,  m  conse^ueAde  of  a  moat 
daring  act  of  treachery.    The  Anzeyrys  and  Ismaylys  haviB  al#«/ii 
been  at  enmity,  the  conseaueoce,  perhaps,  of  some  relisioiis  difiw- 
Mces*    In  1807»  a  tribe  or  the  former  having  quarrellea  with  thwr 
ehiefy  quitted  their  abode  in  the  mountains,  and  applied  to  the  Emir 
of  Mozyad  for  an  asylum.    The  latter,  glad  of  an  opportuni^  to 
diride  the  strength  of  his  enemies,  readily  eranted  the  request,  and 
about  three  hundred,  with  their  Sheikh  Mahmoud,  settlcKi  at  Maaz- 
yad,  the  Emir  carryinff  his  hospitality  so  far  aa  to  order  several  famiv 
lies  to  quit  the  place,  for  the  purpose  of  afibrding  room  for  the  new 
settlers.    For  several  months  all  was  tranquil,  tul  one  day,  when  the 
greater  part  of  the  people  were  at  work  in  the  fields,  the  Anzeyrys^ 
at  a  given  signal,  killed  the  Emir  and  his  son  in  the  casde,  and  then 
£dl  upon  the  Ismaylys  who  had  remained  in  their  houses,  sparing  no 
one  tney  could  find,  and  plundering  at  the  same  time  the  whole  town. 
On  Uie  following  day  the  Anzeyrys  were  joined  by  great  numbers  of 
theii:  countrymen,  which  proved  that  their  pretended  emigration  had 
been  a  deep'laid  plot ;  and  the  circumstance  of  its  being  kept  secret  G>r 
three  months  by  so  great  a  number  of  them,  serves,  to  shew  the  cluii» 
racter  of  the  people.    About  three  hundred  Ismaylys  perished  on  this 
occasion ;  the  families  who  had  escaped  in  the  sack  or  the  town,  fled 
to  Hamah,  Homs,  and  Tripoli,  and  their  treacherous  enemies  aoc- 
cessfuUy  attacked  three  other  Isma^ly  casUes  in  the  mountain.    The 
Ismaylys  then  implored  the  protection  of  Youssef  Pasha,  at  that  time 
governor  of  Damascus,  who  marched  with  four  or  five  Uiousand  meit 
against  the  Anzeyrys,  retook  the  castles  which  had  belonged  to  the 
Ismaylys,  but  kept  the  whole  of  the  plunder  of  the  Anzeyrys  to  him- 
self.   Thb  castle  of  Maszyad,  with  a  garrison  of  forty  men,  resisted 
his  whole  army  for  three  months. 

<  In  1810>  after  Youssef  Pasha  had  been  exiled  bythe  Porte,  the 
Ismaylys  who  had  fled  to  Hamah,  Homs,  and  Tripoh  returned*  and 
Maszyad  is  now  inhabited  by  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  Ismayly 
families,  and  by  thirty  of  Cnristians.  The  chief,  who  resides  in  the 
castle,  is  styled  Emir ;  his  name  is  Zogheby,  of  the  family  of  Solei- 
man ;  he  informed  me  that  his  family  had  been  possessors  of  the  Emir- 
ship  ftom  remote  times,  and  that  they  are  recognised  as  such  by  ex- 
press Firmahns  from  the  Porte;  Zogherby  is  a  nephew  of  Mustapha, 
the  Emir  who  was  slain  by  the  Anzeyrys.  Some  of  his  relationr 
command  in  the  Ismayly  castles  of  El  &admous.  El  Kohf,  £1  Aleyke, 
and  £1  Merkab,  in  the  mountains  towards  Ladakie.  After  what  haa 
taken  place,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  hatred  between  the  twot 
nations  is  extreme  :  they  are,  apparently,  at  peace,  but  many  secret 
murders  are  committed.  **  Do  you  suppose,''  said  a  handsome  young 
man  to  me,  while  his  eyes  flashed  with  anger,  **  that  these  whiskers 
shall  turn  gray  before  I  tdiall  have  taken  my  revenge  for  a  slaughtered 
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'^mi'iwo  infant  cbildren.^'  But  the  Ismaylys  are  weak ;  I  i6^uot 
th^t^ihey'  can  muster  eight  hundred  firelocks,  while  the  Anzcyryy 
•tt'tMWjTuit  number. 

^  ^'Tne  principal  produce  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Maszyad  is  silk, 
m^y  Ii9^  large  plantations  of  mulberry  trees,  which  are  watered  bj 
%Stmeroii  rivulets  descending  on  all  sides  from  the  mountain  into  the 
^^l6IMr;'^fid  as  f^w  of  them  dry  up  in  the  summer,  this  must  be  % 
tMmAtf  residence  during  the  hot  season.  There  are  three  or  four 
iMftfmr'^^inageft  in  die  neighbourhood  of  Maszyad.'    pp.  ldl-^154» 

^il^ripoli,  called  by  the  Araba  Tarabolos,  stands  outbe  declivity 
4f  the  lowest  hills  of  the  Libanus.  The  city  bears  marks  of* 
the  crusades,  having  several  Gothic  structures.  It  is  built  upon 
one  of  the  most  favoured  ^pots  in  Syria,  as  every  variety  of 
cli^eis,  by  means  of  the  sea-coast  and  the  mountains,  within  a 
short  distance.  Mr.  Burckhardt  estimates  the  inhabitants  at 
about.  15,000,  of  which  a  third  are  Greek  Christians,  The. har- 
bour is  formed  by  a  line  of  low  rocks,  stretching  from  the  point 
of  the  Myna  about  two  miles  into  the  sea  towards  the  north. 
The  commerce  of  Tripoli  has  decreased  of  late  relatively  to  the 
entire  commerce  of  Syria.  There  are  a  few  Franks  there,  who 
are  in  extreme  misery.  But  its  principal  traffic  is  in  silk  pro- 
duced upon  the  mountain,  of  which  it  exports  annually  about 
800  quintals,  at  80/.  sterling  per  quintal.  Formerly  the  French 
took  silk  in  exchange  for  their  goods,  which  was  afterwards 
bought  up  at  Marseilles  by  the  Barbary  merchants.  This  trade, 
however,  has  ceased  in  consequence  of  the  decay  of  French 
commerce.  Another  article  of  exportation  is  sponges,  which 
are  found  on  the  sea-shore  and  at  a  little  depth  in  the  sea.  Their 

{^rice  is  from  25  to  40  piasters  per  thousand.  It  is  a  curious 
ieict,  that  soap  should  be  imported  into  Tripoli  from  Candia. 
The  reason  is,  that  the  Cretan  soap  ha^  very  little  alkali;  but  on 
its  arrival  at  Tripoli,  one  fourth  of  its  weight  of  alkali  is  add- 
ed, and  it  is  then  sold  to  advantage.  The  government  is  a  Pa- 
shalik  divided  into  different  districts  of  Mount  Libanus. 

At  Beteddein,  Mr.  Burckhardt  was  received  with  great 
courtesy  by  the  Emir  Beshir,  a  most  important  personage  in 
this  mountaitious  region.  He  is  at  present  master  of  the  whole 
mountain  from  Belad  Akkar  to  near  Akka  (Acre)  including  the 
va|ley  of  Bekaa  and  part  of  the  Anti-Libanus  and  Djebel 
Essi)eikh.  He  pays  for  the  whole  country  530  purses,  of  which 
13'0^O;to  Tripoli,  and  400  to  Saida  or  Acre;  but  the  extraordi-^ 
nary  demands  of  the  Pashas  amount  to  at  least  300  more.  The* 
power  of  the  Emir,  however,  is  a  mere  shadow.  The  govem- 
mqnt  is  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  Druse  chief  Beshir.  The 
policy  6f  governing  by  division  obtains  in  these  devoted  coun- 
tries.    The  Druses  being  divided  into  two  parties,  it  has  been 
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deemed  inexpedient  to  have  the  governor  chosen  fpom 
t  sect;  for  he  would  in  all  probability  involve  the  cdMfy 
in  the  quarrels  of  his  own  party,  ana  endeavour  fVoin  tinne 
to  time  to  exterminate  his  adversaries.  A  TuA,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintains  the  balance  between  them,  chiefiv  1>y 
means  of  opposing  the  Christians  to  the  Druses.  Such  luw  dMi 
for  many  years  the  policy  of  the  Porte  towards  these  remote  3e 

tendencies.  Recently  three  sects  have  arisen,  Djonbelat,  Yes 
eky,  and  Neked,  but  the  Djonbelat  have  now  the  decided  as- 
cendancy. They  carry  every  thing  with  a  high  hand.  Their 
chief  £1  Sheikh  Beshir  is  a  great  and  wealthy  potentate.  Us 
income  being  about  2000  purses,  or  60,000/.  sterling ;  ftnd  Ae 
Emir  Beshir  can  do  nothmg  without  his  consent ;  he  is  mote- 
over  obliged  to  share  with  him  the  contributions  he  e^ttoits  from 
the  mountaineers.  But  the  Christians,  who  are  a  warlike  peo- 
-  pie,  detest  the  name  of  Druse  too  much  to  submit  to  a  chief  of 

•  that  community.     It  is  said,  that  to  attach  the  Christians  mote 

•  closely  to  him,  the  Emir  Beshir  and  his  family  have  secrdfly 
embraced  the  Christian  religion.  Mr.  Burckharat  has  collected 
several  important  facts  relative  to  the  political  cabals  and  in- 
trigues of  this  unfrequented  region  of  the  world,  which  oar 
limits  compel  us  to  pass  over ;  but  it  would  be  injustice  to  the 
work,  to  omit  the  valuable  notices  of  the  Druses,  which  cany 
with  them  every  appearance  of  authenticity  and  fidelity. 

*  With  respect  to  the  true  religion  of  the  Druses,  none  but  a  learned 
Druse  can  satisfy  the  enquirer's  curiosity.  What  I  have  already  said 
of  the  Anzeyrys  is  equally  applicable  to  the  Druses;  their  reCgiotts 
opinions  will  for  ever  remain  a  secret,  unless  revealed  by  a  Drus& 
Their  customs,  however,  may  be  described ;  and,  as  far  as  they  can 
tend  to  elucidate  the  mystery,  the  veil  may  be  drawn  aside  by  raei^ 
searches  of  the  traveller.  >  It  seems  to  be  a  maxim  with  them  to  tfdkipt 
-the  religious  practices  of  the  countries  in  which  they  reside,  «id  to 
profess  the  creed  of  the  strongest.  Hence,  they  all  profess  laiamisai 
m  Syria;  and  even  those  who  have  been  baptised  on  account  of  their 
alliance  with  the  Shehab  family,  still  practise  the  exterior  forms  of  the 
.Mohammedan  faith.  There  is  no  truth  in  the  assertion  that  the 
Druses  go  one  day  to  the  mosque,  and  the  next  to  the  church.  They 
an  profess  Islamism,  and  whenever  they  mix  with  Mohammedans  they 
perform  the  rites  prescribed  by  their  religion.  In  private,  however^ 
they  break  the  fast  of  Ramadhan,  curse  Mohammed,  indulge  in 
wme,  and  eat  food  forbidden  by  the  Koran.  They  bear  an  imreie- 
<rale  hatred  to  all  religions  except  their  own,  but  more  partiovltrljr 
the  Franks,  Chiefly  in  consequence  of  a  tradition  current  among  tlMi 
that  the  Europeans  will  one  day  overthrow  their  commonwedth :  iMi 
hatred  has  been  increased  smce  the  invasion  of  the  French,  and  the 
most  unpardonable  offence  which  one  Druse  can  oflfer  to  anothery  ie  le 
say  to  him,  **  May  God  put  a  hat  on  you !" 


'  *  N0tittiig  isniore  ^tacpoci  with  aDruseihui  Ins  public  tt/paMmnz 
fae  irtil  oi«rlook'>itvinflult'if  koown  only  to  him  who  has  oief^dit;#id 
^Uf^tvp  'Vidi  Mows  wbere'his  interest  is  concerned,/ providiediMi- 
body  is  a  witness ;  but  the  slightest  abuse  given  in  public  he  rereaiMs 

*  witih  ^i^gveaiest  fuiy.  fE'his  <«  ^tlie  most  ^remarkible^nitUKe  (iFvie 
-MtMbal  (dbkutioteri>iaipiiUicYa  -Ditase  (may  appear  boaounlble;  bat 
he  is  easily  tempted  to  a  contratyMumour  when  he 'has  reason  "to 
tiiiwkitlmrhis  fcondactiwill  iemain'«ndiicoTered.    The  ties  of  blood 

-aindlHendshipilMi^iiOipoweraaHMigst  thedl;  the  ion  no  sooner  ai- 

iakis<llie  y«ars.of  imitiirity'thtohe  begins  to  < plot- a^anist  his  'fiUhar. 

QBMnm^fSA  are'oot  waittiiig  «f^heir ^assailing  the  chastity  i^ .  jtheir  ajo- 

'■  HfeAVty^and  (towards  thdr  aisfcers^auch  conduiet  is  so  freqoent,  tfaatpi 

'fellMfr  nereridiows  a  ^iH^grown^son  to  remain' done  .wiw  aiqr  of  the 

'ftMndas  ofihia-family,    Their  Own  religion  allowB  tliem  to  teke  didr 

^tSfs  in  maprtage;  butHhoy^arefvesti^nedfronyindalgioff  in  this 

MoiSllnekieny  on' account  af  its  repugnance  iathe  MahonamedEm  lawls. 

■A'Pfiise  'haseeUem  asoce^^han'One  wife,  buthe-divdtces^her'undar 

4las  •dinkiest  pretext;  ^andkh  la  custbm  aaMdig  them,?that  if  a  wife 

>«|ks^h^eT  husband's.pehnission  to  go  out,  and' hie  says  to  her  <<  Go," 

*  vHt^ttt  adding,  *^  and  oome  back/'  she  is  thereby  dnriNPced ;  nbr  can 
he^husband>ecover  her,  even  though  it  should  be  their  mutoal  wiih, 

'  ty  1  "she  is  married  again  according  to  the  Turkish  Ibnxis,  and  divorodd 

<  fh^n^ber- second  husband.    It  is  Icnown,  that  the  Druses,  lfke«diXife- 

iFabtines,  are  Veoyjealous!  of  their  wives ;  adulteoy,  however,  is  rarely 

' punished ^th  deatii :  afmwife  is  detected  in  it,  sl^  is  divorced-;  /but 

the  hu^and  is-afraidto  kill  her  seducer,  because  his  death  woiddbe 

revenged,  for  the  Druses  are  inexojmye  with  respect  to  the  lawpf 

'  iretaliation  of  blood ;  they  know  too  that  if  the  affiur  were  to  bbdbme 

*  public,  'Uie  governor:  would  luin  both. parties  by  his  extortioas.  Un- 
natural propensities  are  veiy  oomtnontmiongst  them. 

''The  Akal  are  those  who  are  supposed  .to  know  the  doptvinas-of 
tlie  Dmse  religion  ;  they  superintend^divine  woiship  in  the  diapelB, 
or,  as  they  are  called,  Khaioue,  and  they  instruct  the  children  ina  KHld 
'of  eaiethism.    They  are  obliged  to  abstain  from  swearing,  a»d  all 
abusive  language,  and  dare  not  weAr any:  article  of  gold  or  silver  in 
^heirdress.    iV&ny  of  them  make  it:  a  rule  never  to  eat  of  any  food, 
nor  to  receive  any  money,  which  they  suspect  to  have  been  impro- 
pjerly  acquired.     For  this  i^eason,  whenever  they  have  to  receive  con- 
aidersUesums  of  money,  tbey  take  care  it  shall  be  first  exchanged  fbr 
-other  coin.    The  Sheikh  El   Nedjem,  who  generally  accompanies 
•the  Sfaetkh'Beshir,  in  his  visits  to  the  Emir,  never  tastes  food  in  the 
'pahuse  of  the  latter,  nor  even  smokes  a  pipe  there,  always  assertiqff 
that  whatever  the  Emir   possesses  has  been  unlawfully  obtained. 
Theve^urediffisrent  degrees  of  Akal,  and  women  are  also  admitted 
^  IntO'tlie  order,  a  privilege  which  many  avail  themselves  of,  from  par- 
tlaiony,  as  they  are  thus  exempted  from  weariQg  the  expensive  head- 
dress and  ridi  silks  fashionable  amon^  them. 

*  A  fiither  cahnot  entirety  disinherit  his  son,  in  that  case' his  will 
would  be  set  aside ;  but  he  may  leave  him  a  single  mulberry  tree  for 
his  portion.   There  is  a  Druse  Kadhi  at'Deir  el  iCammar,  trfao  judges 
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according  to  the  Turkish  laws,  and  the  customs  of  the  Dmsesr^tf^ 
office  is  hereditary  in  a  Druse  family  ;  but  he  is  held  in  little  repute« 
as  all  causes  of  importance  are  carried  before  the  Emir  or  the  Sheikh 

Beshir. 

<  The  Druses  do  not  circumcise  their  children ;  circumcision  is  prac- 
tised only  in  the  mountain  by  those  members  of  the  Shehab  fiunily 
who  contmue  to  be  Mahommedans. 

.  *  The  best  feature  in  the  Druse  character  is  that  peculiar  law  of 
hospitality*  which  forbids  them  ever  to  betray  a  guest.  I  made  par- 
ticular enquiries  on  this  subject,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  no  considera* 
tion  of  interest  or  dread  of  power  will  induce  a  Druse  to  give  up  a 
person  who  has  once  placed  nimself  under  his  protection.  Penons 
nrom  all  parts  of  Syria  are  in  the  constant  practice  of  taking  refuge  in 
the  mountain,  where  they  are  in  perfect  "security  from  the  momeot 
they  enter  upon  the  Emir's  territory ;  should  the  prince  ever  be 
tempted  by  large  offers  to  consent  to  give  up  a  refugee,  the  whole 
country  would  rise  to  prevent  such  a  stain  on  their  national  reputa- 
tion. The  mighty  Djezzar,  who  had  invested  his  own  creatures  with 
tlie  government  of  the  mountain,  never  could  force  them  to  give  up  a 
single  individual  of  all  those  who  fled  thither  from  his  tyranny* 
Whenever  he  became  very  urgent  in  his  demands,  the  Emir  infomiM 
the  fugitive  of  his  danger,  and  advised  him  to  conceal  himself  for  a 
time  in  some  more  distant  part  of  his  territory ;  an  answer  wat-then 
returned  to  Djezzar  that  the  object  of  his  resentment  had  fled^  The 
asylum  which  is  thus  afforded  by  the  mountain  is  ona  of  the  gpreateet 
advantages  that  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  enjoy  over  diose  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  Turkish  dominions. 

*  The  Druses  are  extremely  fond  of  raw  meat ;  whenever  a  sheep  ii 
kiUed,  the  raw  liver,  heart,  &c.  are  considered  dainties ;  the  Chris- 
tians follow  their  example,  but  with  the  addition  of  a  glass  of  brandy 
with  every  slice  of  meat.  In  many  parts  of  Syria,  I  have  seen  m 
common  people  eat  raw  meat  in  their  favourite  dish,  the  Kobbet ; 
the  women  especially  indulge  in  this  luxury. 

*  Mr.  Barker  told  me  that  during  his  two  year's  residence  at  HariaHi 
and  in  the  mountain,  he  never  heard  any  kind  of  music.  The  Clm- 
tians  are  too  devout  to  occupy  themselves  with  such  worldly  picasiirf  j 
and  the  Druses  have  no  sort  of  musical  instruments. 

*  The  Druses  have  a  few  historical  books  which  mention  their  na- 
tion ;  Ibn  Shebat,  for  instance,  as  I  was  told,  gives  in  his  historT  of 
the  Califes,  that  of  the  Druses  also,  and  of  the  family  of  Sheoak 
Emir  Haidar,  a  relation  of  the  Emir  Beshir,  has  lately  besun  to  com- 
pile a  hbtory  of  the  Sbehabs,  which  already  forms  a  &kk  quarto 
volume. 

*  I  believe  that  the  greatest  amount  of  the  military  forces  <^  the 
Druses  is  between  ten  and  fifteen  thousand  firelocks ;  the  Christiana 
of  the  mountain  may,  perhaps,  be  double  that  number ;  but  I  conoeivo 
that  the  most  potent  Pasha  or  Emir  would  never  be  able  to  ocdlaal 
more  than  twenty  thousand  men  from  the  mountain/    pp.200-T4. 

Mr.  Burckhardt  explored  the  ruins  of  Djerash,  a  city  built 
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rvpon  both  sides  of  Wady  Deir  or  the  river  of  Djerash.  The 
jTiagnitude  and  extent  of  the  ancient  city  are  attested  by  the 
present  ruins.  He  seems  inclined  to  the  belief  that  it  was  the 
ancient  Gerasa,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  Decapolis. 
But  this  position  by  no  means  agrees  with  that  given  to  Gerasa 
by  D'Anville,  who  places  it  tQ  the  north-east  of  the  lake  of  Ti- 
berias, 40  miles  to  the  north-west  of  this  place.  We  cannot 
.even  abridge  the  long  and  detailed  examination  of  these  ruins. 
•We  have  only  room  to  observe,  that  their  style  of  architecture 
seemed  to  belong  to  the  best  period  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
4iie  capitals  being  uniformly  ornamented  with  acanthus  leaves  ; 
and  the  whole  edifice  of  the  temple,  which  is  minutely  described 
by  our  Traveller,  he  decidedly  prefers  in  point  of  taste  and 
magnificence  to  every  public  building  of  the  same  kind  in  Syria, 
the  temple  of  the  sun  at  Palmyra  excepted. 

The  population  of  the  Haouran  is  computed  by  Burckhardt, 
exclusively  of  the  Arabs  who  frequent  the  plain,  the  mountain, 
and  the  Udja^  at  about  60  or  60,000,  ot  whom  6  or  7,000 
are  Dru^es^.  and  3,000  Christians.  The  Turks  and  Cht^stians 
have  the  3ame  mode  of  life,  and  in  tlieir  dress,  manners,  &c. 
resemble  the  Arabs.  They  seldom  quarrel,  but  when  dis- 
.cbrds  happen,  the  Christian  fears  not  to  strike  the  Turk,  or  to 
execrate  his  religion,  a  crime  which  i^  every  town  of  Syiji^L 
^ould  expose  the  offender  to  death. 

'  Hospitality  to  strangei^/  observe^  Ifir*  Burckhardt,  '  is  another  cha* 
racteristic  comixion  to  tbe  Arabs,  and  to  the  people  of  the  Haouran.  A 
traveller  may  alight  at  any  house  he  pleases ;  a  itiat  will  immediately 
be  spread  for  him,  coffee  made,  and  a  breakfast  or  dinner  set  before 
him.  It  has  often  happened  to  me,  that  several  persons  presented 
themselves,  each  begging  that  I  would  lodge  at  his  house ;  and  this 
hospitality  is  not  confined  to  the  traveller ;  his  horse  or  camel  is  also 
fed,  the  first  with  half  or  three  quarters  of  a  moud  (^bout  19  lbs.)  of  bar- 
ley, the  second  with  straw.  Put  )  was  often  dissatisfied,  because  less 
ihan  a  moud  is  not  sujScient  for  a  horse  on  a  journey,  which,  according 
to  the  customs  of  these  cpuntries,  is  fed  only  in  the  evening.  As  it 
lyould  be  an  affront  to  b.uy  ^ny  corn,  the  horse  remains  ill  fed.  On  re- 
turning to  the  house  of  the  Sheikh,  after  my  tour  through  the  desert,  one 
of  my  Druse  guides  insisted  upon  my  taking  my  horse  to  his  stables  instead 
of  the  Sheikh's;  when  I  was  about  to  depart,  the  Druse  brought  my  horse  to 
the  door,  and  when  I  complained  that  he  had  fallen  oflf  p  the  few  days  I  had 
remained  there,  the  Sheikh  said  to  me,  *'  You  are  ignorant  of  the  ways 
of  this  country ;  if  your  host  does  not  feed  your  faiorse  well,  insist  upon  his 
giving  him  a  moud  of  barley  daily  ;  he  dares  not  refuse  it.''  It  is  a  point 
of  honour  with  the  host .  never  to  accept  of  the  smallest  return  from  a 
guest ;  I  once  only  ventured  to  give  a  few  piastres  to  the  child  of  a  poor 
UmWy  at  Zahouet,  by  whom  we  had  been  hospitably  treated,  and  rode  oflf 
^irithoiit  attending  to  the  cries  of  the  mother,  who  insisted  upon  my 
taking  back  the  money."    p.  294. 
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hi  the  summer  of  1812»  Mr.  BurcUiardt'  being  d^rous.of 
obtaiimig  fiirther  knowjedgie  of  tha  mountaioB  to  the  east  of 
the  Joir^^Px  wd.  particularly  of  visiting  the  almost  unknowa, 
distiicts  to  th^  e»&i  of  the  Red  Se^  resolved  to  pursue  th« - 
periloiw  route  from  Damascus,  to  Cairo,  ia  preference  to  tbvv 
more  b^t^n  track  through.  Jerusalem,  and'  Ghaza.     Havings 
assumed  the  mpst. common  Bedouin  dress*  tM^  the  mot^t  simpltt: 
equipment^  h^  mounted  a  mare,  which  he  say^  was  not  likely;  to, 
exc^  the  cupidity  of  the  Arabs,  and  on  the  18tk  of  June  leflj 
Damascus^     Our  Traveller's  details  of  this  journey  are  w«U^ 
worthy  of  notice,  but  we  have  little  space  for  them*    Bu(ii«| 
neither  Shaw»  Clarke,  nor  any  other,  traveller  into  Palestine, 
has  minutely  described  Tabaria  (the  ancient  Tiberias),  we  think 
it  iticuinbent  upon  us  to  extract  a  part  of  his  description  of  it* 

*  It  stands  dose  to  the  lake,  upon  a  small  plain,  surroundid  bj. 
Qoantains.  It  is  hot  and  unh^ioy,  as  the  mountain  impedes  the 
frtts  course  of  the  wssterly  winds.  Little  rain  falls  in  winter»  and  the. 
levperature  appears  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Dead  Ses» 
Xsbaria  with  its  district  of  ten  or  twelve  villsges,  is  a  part  of  die 
Pssjbalik  of  Akka.  The  Christian  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Petefi 
an,d  is  said  to  have  been  founded  on  the  spot  where  St.  Peter  threw 
hU|  net.  There  are  about  4,000  inhabitants  in  Tabaria,  one  fourth  of 
whom  are  Jews.  The  Christian  community  consists  only  of  a  few 
fkmilies,  but  they  enjoy  great  liberty,  and  are  on  a  footing  of  eauall^ 
with  the  Turks.  The  difference  of  treatment  which  the  GhnstisttV 
experience  from  the  Turks  in  different  parts  of  Syria,  is  very  remark* 
si|t»Ie.  In  some  places  a  Christian  would  be  deprived  of  his  last  fhrtfaingi 
if  not  his  life,  were  he  to  curse  the  Mahommedan  religion  when 
quarrelling  wiUi  a  Turk ;  while  in  others  but  a  few  hours  distant,  be' 
retorts  witn  impunity  upon  the  Mahommedan,  every  invective  whidi 
he  may  utter  against  the  Christian  religion.  At  Szaffad;  where  is  t 
small  religious  community,  the  Turks  are  extremely  intolerant ;  at 
llberias,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  seen  Christians  beating  Turks  tir 
tfie  public  Bazar.  This  difierence  seems  chiefly  to  depend  upon  the* 
character  of  the  local  government.  That  of  Soleiman  Pasha  of 
Akka,  the  successor  of  Djezzar,  b  distinguished  for  its  religtoas 
tolerance;  while  Damascus  still  continues  to  be  the  seat  of  fanaticism, 
and'will  remain  so  as  lon^  as  there  are  no  Frank  establishments  or 
European  agents  in  thai  city. 

•  *  ♦  ♦  #  • 

*  The  pilgrim  Jews,  who  repair  to  Tiberias,  arc  o^*  all  ages  from, 
twelve  to  sixty.  If  they  bring  a  little  money  with  them,  the  cunning 
of.  th^jr.  brethren  here  soon  deprives  them  of  it ;  for  as  they  arrive 
with  the  most  extravagant  ideas  of  the  holy  cities,  they  ar^  easily 
imposed  upon  before  tueir  enthusiasm  begins  to  cool.  To  rent  i 
house  in  wbich  some  learned  Rabbin  or  saint  dted^  to  visit  die  tombs 
of  the  most  renowned  devotees,  to  have  tlte  sacred  books  opened  ia 
their  presence,  and  public  prayers  read  for  the  salvatipn  of  the  n^ 
cornet^  all  these  inestimable  advantages,  togc^er  iridi  various  ofl^ 
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then  becooMs  doptodenft  upon  tb«t  cbaijty  of  hi«  qntictn^,  upooim^git. 
suMdieSf  or  ufMii  ibe  fisnHHiK  of  «osm  ipfixp^ienoed  p9gritQ«    71iote.< 
who-  go  alMToad  as  missaonaries  geoeraUj  realiso  sooio-  propeitfaf ,  ai 
they  af0  allowodten'  pen  cent  upon  all.  alma  coUoqt^  oetid^lbeirt 
tmveMiiig  expeaaeak.   The  JambQ  dav(HiQe«(pafla  the  whole  de|riio>:tba> 
schools  or  tne>8mgpgu^  reciluigrdle'014  Testaaasnt  awli  ma  Ttk 
mvtd,^  hotli  of  wMcfai  maajf  of  them:  knom  entirdy  bjt  bearl»    Thtp* 
a^  write  Hebrew;<  but  I  did  not  see  anji fine  lttod-w>riliiQg  amoog 
them;  theiv  learning>  seems  to  boon  the  same  leyelas  thatoF  lhe»' 
iSirlk^.  among  whom  an«  Olema  thinks  be  baa  atoned  the;pboacde  ' 
of  knowledge,  if  he  can  recite  all  the  Koran  together  wiili  some,: 
thousaad  ofHadeadi,  or  sentaneea  off  the  Prophet,  and' traditions,  coa- 
ceminf^  him;  boineitiies  Jews^  noc  Turks,  nor  Christians  la  tbeaer 
conntnesf  have  the  digfatesfe  idea  of  that  criticism»  wbi<^i. might  guide  > 
them  to  a  rational  explanation,  or  emendation  of  their  saoiSd  books^. ' 
It  was  in  vain  that  I  put  questidnato  several  of  the  first  Babb|oa^  oon-  • 
cemihg'  the  desert  in.  which  the  obiidren'  of  Israel  sojourned  foa 
forty  years;  (found  that.iiiy'own  scanty  knowledge  of  the  geography-  • 
of  Pwestine,  and  of  its  partition  amongst  the- twelve  tribes,  was  si^ 
peribr  to  theirs. 

<<  There  ai)e  some  beauttful  copies;  of  the  books  of  Moses  in  the 
Syrilia  synagogue,  written  upon  a  long  roll  of  leather,  not  panohment^ 
but  no  one  could  tell  me  when  or  where  they-  were  made ;;  I  suspeot,  • 
however,  that  they  came  from  Bagdal«  where  the  best  Hebrew  scribea 
live,  andof  whose  wrttines  I  had  seen,  many  fine  specimens  at  Adeppo  - 
and  Damascus.  The  libraries  of  the  two  schools  at  Tibeiyas  are 
moderately  stocked  with  Hebrew  books,  mos^  of  which  have*  been 
printed  at  Vienna,  and  Venice*  Except  some  copies  of  the  0\A 
Testament  aad  the  Talmud,  they  have  no  manuscripts.. 

*  The;^  observe  at siaguhu}  custom  here  in  praying;,  white  the 
Rabb^  reoiies:  the  Fsafans.  of  David,,  or  th^  praters  e^racted  fh>m^ 
them,  tlieeootgregationi  frequently  imitate  by  their  voice  op  gestures^, 
the  meaning  oif  some  lemarkable  pMSi^pes.;  ^r  example^  when  tho^ 
Rabbit)  pronounces  tile  words,  'Upraise  the  Lord  with  the  sound  otf 
the  trumpet,*^  they  imitate  the  sound  of  the  tnumpet  through  their 
closed  fists.  When.  *'  a  hoa*ible  tempest«^  OQ^rs,.  they  pqff  and* 
blow  to  represent  a  stonn ;  or  should  he  mention  **  the  cries  of  the 
righteous  in  distress,^'  they  all  set  up  a  loud  screaming ;  and  it  not 
unfl^queatly  happens  that,  while  some  are  still  blowing  the  stpcm, 
otimra^havo;  already  begun  the  cries  of  the  righteous,  thus  forming 
a  eencent  which  it  is-  difficult,  for  any  but  a  zealous  Hebrew  to  hear 
witk  gimiity/  p.  322—327. 

We  must  only  indulge  ourselves  in  a  few  extraicta  from  tjiie 
long  and  somewhat  elaborate  account  of  the  consent  of  Moqnt 
Sinai,  although  we  are  aware  that  it  has  been  visited  andi  do- 
scribed  by  Dr.  Ctarke,  Turner,  De  Miot,  and  other  traveUersk 

*  The  convent  of  Mount  Sinai  is  situated  in  a  valley  so  narrow,  that 
oie  purt  of  the  building  stands  on  Uie  side  of  the  western  mountain, 
'•'^'*-  a  space  of  twenty  paces  only  is  left  between  its  waHs  and  the 
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eattern  mouatain.  The  valley  is  open  to  the  north,  from  whence 
approaches  the  road  from  Cairo;  to  the  south,  close  behind  the 
convent,  it  is  shut  up  by  a  third  mountain,  less  steep  than  the  otfaen» 
over  which  passes  the  road  to  Sherm.  The  convent  is  an  irreeulaf 
qoadraoffle  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  paces,  enclosed  by  ni^ 
and  solid  walls  built  with  blocks  of  granite,  and  fortified  by  sereral 
amall  towers.  While  the  French  were  in  Egypt,  a  part  of  the  east 
wail  which  had  fallen  down,  was  completely  rebuilt  by  order  of 
G^ieral  Kleber,  who  sent  workmen  here  for  that  purpose.  ^  The 
upper  part  of  the  walls  in  the  interior,  is  built  of  a  mixtnre  of  pm- 
nite*sand  and  gravel,  cemented  together  by  mud,  which  has  acquired 
great  hardness. 

<^  The  convent  contains  eight  or  ten  small  court-yards,  some  of 
which  are  neatly  laid  out  in  beds  of  flowers  and  vegetaUes ;  a  fem 
date-trtes  and  cypresses  also  grow  there,  and  great  numbers  of  vines. 
The  distribution  of  the  interior  is  very  irregular,  and  could  not  be 
otherwise,  considering  the  slope  upon  which  the  building  stands ;  but 
the  whole  is  very  clean  and  neat.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
amall  rooms,  in  the  lower  and  upper  stories,  most  of  which  are  al 
preaent  unoccupied.  The  principal  building  in  the  interior  is  the 
ffreat  church,  which,  as  well  as  the  convent,  was  built  by  the  Emperor 
Justinian,  but  it  has  subsequently  undergone  frequent  repairs.  The 
form  of  the  church  is  an  oblong  square,  the  roof  is  supported  by  a 
Rouble  row  of  fine  granite  pillars,  which  have  been  covered  with  a 
coat  of  white  plaster,  perhaps  because  the  natural  colour  of  the  atone 
was  not  agreeable  to  tne  monks,  who  saw  granite  on  every  aide  of 
them.  The  capitals  of  the  columns  are  of  different  designs ;  several 
of-them  bear  a  resemblance  to  palm  branches,  while  otliers  are  a  doae 
but  coarse  imitation  of  the  latest  period  of  Egyptian  sculpture,  sodi  as 
is  seen  at  FhilcB,  and  in  several  temples  in  Nubia.  The  dome  over  tho 
altar  still  remains  as  it  was  constructed  by  Justinian,  whose  porti^t, 
together  with  that  of  his  wife  Theodora,  may  yet  be  distinguished  on 
the  dome,  together  with  a  large  picture  of  the  transfiguration,  ig 
honour  of  which  event  the  convent  was  erected.  An  abundanoe  of 
silver  lamps,  paintings,  and  portraits  of  saints  adorn  the  walla  voopd 
the  altar  t  among  the  latter  is  a  Saint  Christopher,  with  a  dag^ah9a4t 
The  floor  of  the  church  is  finely  paved  with  slabs  of  marble.' 

♦  ^^  #  #  5F 

<  The  convent  formerly  resembled  in  its  establishment  that  of  the 
Ho)y  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  which  contains  churches  of ^  varioiia 
sects  of  Christians.  Every  principal  sect,  except  the  Calvinists  and 
Protestants,  had  its  churches  in  the  convent  of  Sinai.  I  was  ahewil 
the  chapels  belonging  to  the  Syrians,  Armenians,  Copts,  and  Latiniy 
but  they  have  long  been  abandoned  by  their  owners;  the  church  of 
the  Latins  fell  into  ruins  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
has  not  been  rebuilt.  But  what  is  more  remarkable  than  the  ex- 
istence of  so  many  churches,  is,  that  close  by  the  great  church 
stands  a  Mahometan  mosque,  spacious  enough  to  contain  two  hud- 
dr^d  people  at  prayers.     The  raunks  told  me  that  it  was  built  in  the 
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sixteenth  century,  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  convent.  Their 
tradition  is  as  follows :  when  Selim,  the  Othraan  Emperor,  conqtiered 
£gypt»  he  took  a  great  fancy  to  a  young  Greek  priest,  who  faDingUl^ 
at  the  time  that  Selim  was  returning  to  Constantinople,  was  sent  by 
him  to  this  convent  to  recover  his  health  :  the  young  man  died,  upon 
which  the  Emperor,  enraged  at  what  he  considered  tqbe  the  work  of 
the  priests,  gave  orders  to  the  governor  of  Egypt,  to  destroy  all  the 
Christian  establishments  in  the  peninsula  ;  of  which  there  were  sev^ 
ral  at  that  period.  The  priests  of  the  great  convent  of  Mount  Sinai 
being  informed  of  the  preparations  making  in  Egypt  to  carry  these  or- 
ders into  execution,  began  immediately  to  build  a  mosque  within  their 
walls,  hoping  that  for  its  sake  their  house  would  be  spared ;  it  is  said 
their  project  was  successful,  and  that  ever  since  the  mosqup  has  .be^a 
kept  in  repair. 

«  *  *  #  « 

*  The  discipline  of  these  monks  with  regard  to  food  and  prayer,  is 
very  severe.  They  are  obliged  to  attend  mass  twice  in  the  day  and 
twice  in  the  niglit.  The  rule  is  that  they  shall  taste  no  flesh  whatever 
all  the  year  round ;  and  in  their  great  fast  they  not  only  abstain  from 
butter,  and  every  kind  of  animal  food  and  6sh,  but  also  from  oil,  and  , 
Jive  four  da^s  in  the  week  on  bread  and  boiled  vegetables,  of  which 
one  small  dish  is  all  their  dinner.  They  obtain  their  vegetables  from 
a  pleasant  garden  adjoining  the  buildingt  into  which  there  is  a  sub- 
terraneous passage ;  the  soil  is  stony,  but  in  this  climate,  wherever 
water  is  in  plenty,  the  very  rocks  will  produce  vegetation.  The  fruit 
is  of  the  finest  quality ;  oranges,  lemons,  almonds,  mulberries,  apricots, 
peaches,  pears,  apples,  olives,  Nebek  trees,  and  a  f&w  cypresses,  over- 
ahade  the  beds  in  which  melons,  beans,  lettuces,  onions,  cucumbers^ 
and  all  sorts  of  culinary  and  sweet- scented  herbs  are  sown.  The  gar- 
den, however,  is  very  seldom  visited  by  the  monks,  except  by  the  few 
whose  business  it  is  to  keep  it  in  order  ;  for  although  surrounded  by 
high  walls,  it  is  not  inaccessible  to  the  Bedouins,  who  for  the  three  last 
years  have  been  the  sole  gatherers  of  the  fruits,  leaving  the  vesetablea 
only  for  the  monks,  who  have  thus  been  obliged  to  repurchase  theirown 
fruit  from  the  pilferers,  or  to  buy  it  in  other  parts  of  the  peninsula. 

f  The  excellent  air  pf  thereon  vent,  and  the  simple  fare  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, render  diseases  rare. '  Many  of  the  monks  are  very  old  men  in 
the  fu)l  possession  of  their  mental  and  bodily  faculties.  Thejr  have  all 
taken  to  some  profession,  a  mode  of  rendering  themselves  indepen- 
dent of  Egypt,  which  was  practised  here  when  the  three  hundred 
private  chambers  were  occupied^  which  are  now  empty,  though  still 
ready  for  the  accommodation  of  pious  settlers.  Among  the  twenty 
Lhree  monks,  who  now  remain,  there  is  a  cook,  a  distiller,  a  baker,  a 
shoemaker,  a  tailor,  a  carpenter,  a  smith,  &c.  &c.  each  of  whom  bar 
liis  work-shop,  in  the  worn-out  and  rust^  utensils  of  which  are  still  to 
l>e  seen  traces  of  the  former  riches  and  industry  of  the  establishment, 
[n  the  distillery  they  make  brandy  from  dates,  which  is  the  only  solace 
>f  these  recluses,  and  in  this  they  are  permitted  to  indulge  even  duriuj^ 
J(e  fasts. 
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<*  Most  of  the  monks  are  natiret  of  the  Grreek  iriands.  In  genenl* 
they  do  not  remain  more  than  four  or  five  yeaia»  when  they  return 
to  their  own  country^  proud  of  having  heen  suffiMrers  among  Beduuinai 
some,  however,  have  been  here  forty  years.  Few  of  them  onlv  under* 
stood  Arabic ;  but  none  of  them  write  or  read  iu  Being  of  the  lower 
orders  of  societ}%  and  educated  only  in  convents,  they  are  extreni^' 
iffnorant.  Few  of  them  read- the  modem  Greek  fiuently^  eiLoeptiiig  m 
tneir  pngrer  books,  and  I  found  but  one  who  had  any  notion  of  the«D* 
ctent  Greek,  Th^  have  a  good  library,  but  it  is  alwavs  shut  up :  it 
contains  sbout  1500  Greek,  and  700  Arabic  M SS ;  the  latter,  whicb  i 
examined  volume  after  volume,  consist  entirely  of  books  ofprayeiv 
copies  of  the  gospels,  lives  of  saints,  liturgies,  &c.;  a  thick  folio  vo* 
lume  of  the  works  of  Lokman,  edited,  according  to  the  Anb  tifuUtioo, 
b^  Hormus,  the  ancient  king  of  Egypt,  was  the  only  one  worth  attep*- 
tion.  The  prior  would  not  permit  it  to  be  taken  away,  but  he  made 
me  a  present  of  a  fine  copy  of  the  Aldine  Odyssey,  and  an  equally  fine 
one  of  the  Anthology.  In  the  room  anciently  Uie  residence  ca  the 
Archbishop,  which  is  elegantly  paved  with  marble,  and  well-ftimislied, 
though  now  unoccupied,  is  preserved  a  beautiful  ancient  MS.  of  the 
Gospels  in  Greek,  which  I  was  told,  was  given  to  the  convent  by  **  an 
emperor  called  Theodosius.''  It  is  written  in  letters  of  gold  on  vd^ 
lum,  and  ornamented  with  portraits  of  the  apostles. 

*•  Notwithstanding  the  ignorance  of  these  monks,  they  are  §md  of 
seeing  strangers  in  their  wilderness ;  and  I  met  with  a  more  cordial- 
reception  among  them,  than  I  did  in  the  convents  of  Libanus,  which 
are  in  the  possession  of  all  the  luxuries  of  life.  The  monks  of  Sinai  are 
even  generous  ;  three  years  ago  they  furnished  a  Servian  advenlurer» 
who  styled  himself  a  Knes,  and  pretended  to  be  well  known  to  the 
Russian  Government,  with  60  dollars  to  pay  his  journey  back  to  Alex- 
andria, on  his  informing  them  of  his  destitute  circumstances.* 

pp. 


We  have  extracted  these  particulars  concerning  the  oooyeBt 
of  Mount  Sinai,  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  pic- 
tures in  the  book,  and  the  place  is  now  seldom  visited.  The 
regular  caravans,  that  formerly  frequented  this  secluded  spot, 
from  Cairo  as  well  as  Jerusalem,  have  nearly  ceased.  A  few 
Greeks  from  Cairo  and  Suez,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Tor  who  re- 
pair there  every  summer,  and  encamp  with  their  fieonilies  ia  the 
garden,  are  the  onlv  persons  who  venture  upon  so  long  and  dan- 
gerous a  journey  through  the  desert.  But  we  must  now  take 
our  leave  of  this  enterprising  and  intrepid  Traveller.  In  the  exr 
tracts  which  we  have  made  from  his  work,  we  are  not  c^tain 
i^etherwe  have  selected  those  parts  in  which,  the  peculiar  and 
chapacteristio  talents  of  Burckhardt  are  the  best  exempli- 
fied. But  Ae  dryness  of  mere  geographical  research,  anda  bar-^ 
ren  nomenclature  of  towns  and  rivers,  however  subsidiary  to  the 
advancement  of  this  most  important  science,  would  have  been 
insupportably  heavy  in  a  popular  journal.     It  is,  however,  ow 
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duly  toimthid  OOP  readisiBj  tilat  it  is  in  laborious  and  coirect  dis* 
oo^^oiy',  pfoseouted  with  a  zeal  which  no  difficulty  disoouraffes, 
and  do  daagera  intimidate,  that  the  great  qualities  of  Mr* 
B^HX)kll8rdt  are  chiefly  exhibited.  Picturescjue  description^  iu^ 
gembus  theory,  and'  die  species  of  delineation  by  woich  t^ 
trttvell^  oonmiuBicates  to  others  the  emotions  which  die  change- 
Ail  objfectR  of  his  expedition  presented  to  his  own  eve,  or  piotui«d 
upon  bis  own-  mind; — 9ll  this  must  be  looked  for  ii|>other 
writers  of  travels  They  al$o  who  are  enamoured  of  the  fitstin 
dfous  refinements  of  composition  will  not  find  them  in  Bucck- 
ftapdt^  Hiastyle>  tbough  corrected  by  his  intelUffent editor^  is 
still  remote  from  the  purity  and  foix^e  of  tl^  bigtish*  idibm* 
But  in  exchange  for  these  driflingand  inconsiderable  advantas^es^ 
we  have  the  more  substantial  and  useful  requisites  of  patient 
and  minute  research,  and  diligent  and  faittiful  observation, 
fivery  page  of  his  volume  is  a  mirror  of  the  man,  and  he  carries 
us  along  witib  him  by  a  charm  which  we  can  better  feel  than  de- 
ftie, — me  qharm  of  nonest  simplicity,  and  that  heroic  and  high*- 
Buini^  aeal  for  knowledge,  which  does  not  even  shrink  from 
martyrdom  itself  in  the  pursuit  of  it. 

< —  ..    ■     ■        '  .11 

Art.  lY.     Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Eedesiastes.     By  Ralph  Ward- 
Ulw,  Djy.    8?o.  2  vob.  pp.  730.    Price  18t.    Londom  18^. 

'  OtCuras  hominum!  O  qmaitum  est  in  rebus  inane  P  The  vir 
Qissitudes.  of  human  life,  the  instability  of  fortune,  the 
vexatious  disappointments,  the  corroding  disquietudes^  expe* 
aenced  by  mankind  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  the 
entire  vanil?^  of  earthly  pursuits,  have  ever  afibrded  subjects  oi 
vivid  descnption  and  impassioned  declamation  to  the  poet  and. 
t)i«  moralist,  and  are  among  the  niost  impressive  lessons  whicl^ 
the  instructions  of  hi^ry  comprise.  Oa  these  togips  it  were 
easy,  to  select  from  the  classic  pages  of  ancient  writ^r^^  pas- 
aageaof  gneat  beauty  and  force>  and  of  no  inconsiderate  utility 
ia  aiding  die  morpu  culture  of  human  beings.  But  tl^ose 
l^onii  of'  pcsK^ticsU  wisdom  from  which  oiu:  estimate  of  present 
good  n^  be  mpst  advantageously  collected,  and  our  minds 
most  suitably  i^gulated  in  regard  to  it*  are  not  to  be  taken  from. 
t|^e  (^^3sic  writers  of  antiquity,  but  from  the  superior  teacW». 
<^  mor^,  who*  delivered  to  men  the  omcles  of  heaven*.  I^ 
Wl^r^  paffes,^nptQZ)Iy  are  the  mutations  of  the  worid*  and,  tibe 

S]^xi(g  0sconte,nts  of  mi^ind,.represeiit^d..in  the  most  £aitb- 
quanuj^y  bat^  there  we  a^so  £^d  the  reasons  which  enable  us 
tp.  a<^;Qunt  (qi,  the  insatiable  cravings  of  the  human  heart,  and- 
t^ber^  tcio  the  o4}jeQts  ia  which  alqne  uie  niand  canflod  it^  repose,. 
axe  exnibited.    The  master  question  of  the  schools,  the  summum 
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banum  of  philosophical  inquiry,  on  which  the  strongest  iur 
tellects  had  worked  themselves  even  to  exhaustion,  leavii^  kt 
still  without  solution,  is  propounded  with  simplicity  and  effect 
in  the  books  of  Scripture.  Throughout  the  sacred  writings,  the 
vanity  of  the  world,  the  errors  and  miseries  of  mankind  19 
committing  themselves  to  its  fascinations  and  its  mockeries, 
and  the  objects  of  a  pure  and  permanent  felicity,  are  subjects  of 
description  4  but  in  no  part  of  them  are  the  vexatious  cares  of 
mortals  and  the  frustration  of  their  purposes  and  hopes  so  much 
within  the  scope  of  the  author,  as  in  the  "  Book  of  Ecct^ 
siastes/'  which  the  "  Lectures"  of  Dr.  Wardlaw  have  brought 
under  oiur  present  attention. 

These  expository  Discourses,  we  learn  from  the  preface,  were 
originally  delivered  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  Author's 
weekly  ministrations,  in  the  years  1810  and  1811,  and  were 
then  suggested  by  the  same  circumstances  to  which  the  publi- 
cation of  them  is  now  attributed — the  distresses  of  the  country. 
They  are  almost  entirely  of  a  practical  character ;  it  professedly 
forming  no  part  of  the  preacher's  design,  to  furnish  criti<^ 
or  philological  disquisition  on  the.  several  topics  that  migjht 
suggest  themselves  to  a  critical  expositor  of  the  original  work, 
Ot  the  labour  necessary  to  put  the  hearer  and  the  reader  of 
these  "  Lectures"  in  possession  of  the  sense  of  the  passage 
of  the  Book  as  they  successively  come    under    considera- 
tion, the  Author  has,  however,  not  been  sparing,    ]tle  assumes 
with  very  few  exceptions  the  correctness  of  the  common  Engiiab 
version,  and  is  of  opinion,  correctly  we  apprehend,  that  tlie 
difficulties  of  the  Book  on  which  he  comments,  have  been  uHt 
necessarily  multiplied.     This  is  no  uncommon  practice,  w^ 
believe,  with  professed  critics  and  commentators,  who  as  mndi 
delight  in  the  opportunity  of  displaying  their  erudition  and  pe*^ 
netration  as  in  eliciting  the  meaning  of  their  author ;  and  who 
are  frequently  diverted  into  the  bye-paths  of  remote  and  ini^ 
plicable  elucidation,  by  their  mistaken  solicitude  to  sqiprae 
their  readers  with  Uie  novelties  of  interpretation.    Dr.  Wud- 
law  is  an  Expositor  of  a  very  different  description.     Intelligent, 
sound  in  judgement,  and   correct  in  feeling,  he  directs  his' 
labours  to  the  sense  of  his  author,  and  endeavours  to  ascertain 
its  exact  import  and  bearing.     He  is  never  frivolous;    he 
always  remembers  that  the  office  of  a  lecturer  on  the  sacred 
writings  is  one  of  grave  and  interesting  relation ;  and  he  is 
quite  successful  in  the  first  appeal  which  every  religious  in* 
structer  will  be  desirous  of  having  answered  by  the  feelinn  of 
his  readers ; — he  obtains  our  suffrage  in  favour  of  his  solicitude 
to  make  us  wiser  and  better.     His  volumes  possess  so  mucl| 
excellence,  and  are  calctdated  for  so  much  usefulness,  that  VQ 
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bheerfuUy  give  them  every  advantage  which  they  can  derive 
from  oar  warmest  recommendation.  To  furnish  some  brief  ex- 
tracts as  specimens  of  these  expository  discom^es^  will  be 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  service  which,  in  the  discharge  of  onr 
present  duty,  we  can  owe  the  public  and  the  Author ;  and  this 
course  will  best  fulfir  our  own  wishes  in  favour  of  the  most 
extensive  circulation  of  his  work. 

The  character  introduced  in  the  illustration  of  the  passage, 
chap.  iv.  vs.  7, 8,  is  described  with  great  truth  of  representation, 
and  with  great  felicity  and  strength  of  expression. 

*  Verses  7»  8.  *'  Then  I  returned,  and  I  saw  vanity  under  the  sun. 
There  is  one  (alone)  and  (there  is)  not  a  second;  yea,  he  hath 
neither  child  nor  brother  ;  yet  is  there  no  end  of  all  his  labour ; 
neither  is  his  eye  .satisfied  with  riches ;  neither  (saith  he)  For  whom 
do  I  labour  and  bereave  my  soul  of  good  ?  This  is  also  vanity ;  yea, 
it  is  a  sore  travail/* 

*  This  is  a  strikingly  graphical,  though  brief  description  of  the  ava- 
ricious keenness  and  caretulness  of  a  toiling,  gripingi  hoarding,  insu- 
lated miser. — *'  There  is  one,  and  there  is  not  a  second  ;'^  no  heir  op- 
parentf  no  connexion,  either  by  blood  or  by  particular  friendship,  to 
succeed  him ;  ^  neither  child  nor  brother,''  (that  is,  no  near  relative,) 
to  inherit  his  accumulated  treasures : — **  yet  is  there  no  end  of  all  his 
labour ;"  he  toils  with  unintermitting  solicitude,  **  rising  early  and 
sitting  late,"  nor  ever  can  bear  the  Uiought  of  retiruig  from  active 
businessy  as  long  as  he  can  add  a  single  penny  by  it  to  his  store  :— 
**  neither  is  his  eye  satisfied  with  riches ;"   constantly  either  contem« 
plating  his  acquisitions,  or  on  the  eager  look-out  for  more ;  never 
saying,  It  is  enough  ;  a  greedy  receiver,  but  a  reluctant  and  parsimo- 
nious giver.    He  takes  no  enjoyment  of  his  wealth ;  but  starves  in  the 
midst  of  abundance ;  not  only  ^*  labouring,''  but  **  bereaving  his  soul 
of  good  ;"  living  with  the  most  pitiful  penuriousness ;  grudging  him- 
self every  morsel  of  meat,  every  rag  of  clothing,  every  common  com- 
fort of  life.    And  the  habit  grows  upon  him ;  he  becomes  increasingly 
avaricious  as  he  advances  in  wealth  and  in  years ;  no  selfish  con- 
sideration can  move  him,  nor  any  claim  of  charity  touch  his  soul ;  his 
hollow  eye  contracts  the  timid  glance  of  lurking  suspicion ;  his  whole 
countenance,  the  marked  and  settled  expression  of  anxiety  and  unfeel- 
ing narrowness ;  and  his  wasted  frame,  his  antique  and  thread-bare 
clothing,  and  everv  part  of  his  appearance,  betrays  the  confirmed  and 
uninipressible  MISER.    Those  who  first  assigned  this  designation  to 
the  character  were  happy  in  their  selection.    Sfiser  signifies  xoretched  / 
and  surely  there  is  not  on  earth  a  more  pitiable  object  than  the  man 
here  described ;   the  unhappy  victim  of  one  of  the  strangest  aberra- 
tions of  understanding,  one  of  the  most  unaccountable  contradictions 
to  all  right  feeling,  and  to  every  ordinary  principle  of  human  nature^ 
that  is  to  be  found  amongst  the  intellectual  and  moral  varieties  of  the 
species. 

*  Solomon's  description  shews  us  that  these  varieties  have,  in  every 
age,  been  much  Uie  same.     Many  a  tune  has  it  since  been  realized 
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with  wonderfiil  accaracy. — The  character  maj  be  Iraotd  tt> 
origins.  In  tome  instancet^  it  haa  arisen  from  a  fatal  error  in  edaeir 
tion, — firom  early  and  ilMudged  lessons  of  excessive  parsimoiqr 
impressed  upon  the  youthful  mind,  gradually  forming  in  the  heart  SB 
undue  'Move  of  moneyi"  an  habitual  desire  of  .getting,  and  dript 
of  losing,  or  of  being  necessitated  to  give  away : — in  other  ctat^^tMrn 
the  apprehension  and  presentiment  of  a  diseased  mind,— 4i  hypoeliofr 
driacnal  foreboding  of  approaching  poverty,  of  dying  in  want;  aa 
evil,  to  which  every  penny  tnat  is  lost  or  parted  with  is  of  oonrae  eon* 
ceived  by  the  disoraered  imagination  to  contribute :— and  io-ollMii 
still,  from  the  weak-minded  vanity  of  being  noticed  and  andsen  a( 
during  life,  and  after  death,  as  the  possessor  of  so  much  wealth,  or  as 
the  man  that  had  left  it  behind  him.  From  whatever  source  It  nqr 
liave  arisen,  and  whatever  may  have  promoted  its  growth.  It  fa  well'd^ 
nominated  **  vanity  and  a  sore  travaiL"  The  poor  tich  fbolUrevm 
misery,  and  dies  uulamented.  Those,  whosoever  they  may  be*  'tb 
whom  he  bequeaths  his  wealth,  give  him  little  thanks'fbr  it.  He  hai 
only  given  it  when  he  could  hold  it  no  longer.  He  has  not  parted 
witli  it ;  he  has  been  obliged  to  leave  it ;  and  not  one  fartbm^  of  it, 
they  know  well,  should  they  ever  have  touched,  could  he  by  any  pOa- 
sibility  have  retained  possession.  They  are  glad  the  useleis  Mjabm 
is  out  of  the  way ;  they  lay  him  in  the  dust  without  a  sigh;  and  wilh 
secret  self-gratufation,  take  possession  of  his  hoards.^ 

Vol.  L  pp.  189— ilSH. 

'  —  Nocitura  petuntur.^ — If  the  miser  *  greedy  df  ^W 
is  unable  to  bear  the  thought  of  retiring  from  active  buamess, 
the  insrances  are  not  few  in  which  retirement  from  commercial 
employments  has  proved  a  "  sore  travaiF*  to  men,  who,  having 
laboured  to  acquire  "  a  competency,"  and  solaced  themaehres 
under  the  fatigues  of  business  by  frequent  anticipationa  of  -the 
repose  and  pleasure  which  they  should  enjoy*  on  their  being  re- 
leased from  its  cares,  find  themselves  -restlesa  and  wretchnd-in 
their  chosen  retreats.  Mankind  are  ever  committing  the  aest 
fatal  errors  in  reference  to  their  own  good ;  they  are  misMcea 
alike  in  the  end  which  they  determine  for  themselves,  and  in 
the  means  which  they  adopt  for  its  attainment.  Every  sitaation, 
and  every  circumstance  of  life,  are  perilous  to  man.  foil  and 
care,  cessation  from  labour,  and  want  of  internal  repoae»  too 
much  or  too  little  of  the  world,  are  ever  his  annoyances. 

In  a  practical  expositor,  no  qualification  is  more  deatraUe. 
after  the  higher  demands  of  religious  principle  have  been  aatis- 
fied,  than  that  union  of  correct  taste  with  the  exercise  of  a  aoBsd 
judgement,  vrhich  preserves  him  from  the  hazard  of  bocoming 
tedious  and  uninstructive  by  the  discussion  of  particulars,  when 
the  design  of  his  author  and  the  improvement  of  his  readers 
may  best  be  consulted  in  the  illustration  of  the  general. senti- 
ment of  the  text.    We  may  quote  the  following  passagfe^  from 
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the  seventh  Lecture,  on  <^bap.  iv.  4— >16»  as  evidence  of  the  just 
claims  of  !br.  Wardlaw  to  tnis  kind  of  excellence. 

<  Verges  d— IS.  **  Two  '{'ate)  better  thah  dnfe,  because  th^liave 
a  good  reward  for  their  labour.  For  if  they  fall^  the  one  wfll  lift  up 
his  iellow :  but  woe  to  him  (that  li)  alone  when  he  fbllelh ;  f(A:  (he 
hath)  not  another  to  help  him  up.  Again^  if  two  lie  together,  then 
'diejr  hflhre  heat :  but  how  can  one  be  warm  (atone)  ?  And  if  one  pre- 
vaif  agaiittt  bin,  two  shall  withstand  him ;  and  a  threefold  cord  is  not 
easily  broken." 

*  The  figures  which  are  eraployed  in  these  verseb  are  in  themselves 
yo  plain  €is  to  require  no  explanation.    They  are  all  intended  to  illos- 
•trate  the  same  g«n«ral  seiitimenty — the  advantages  c^  union  and  cb- 
operation ;  and  the  sentiment  may  be  applied  to  every  desoription  elf 
faithful  and  well -principled  alliance, — to  marriage,  to  friendship,  to 
'Christian  Commutiion.    Many  and  valuable  are  the  benefits  of  such 
associations  amidst  the  changes  of  this  uncertain  World ;  sotne  com- 
tnon  to  all  the  varieties  of  union,  and  sOme  peculiar  to  each.    Tt 
affords  to  the  parties  mutual  counsel  and  direction,  especially  in  sea- 
sons of  perplexity  and  embarrassment ;  mutual  sympathy,  consolatibiit 
-and  care  in  the  hour  of  calamity  dnd  distress ;  mutual  ehcouragement 
in  anxiety  and  depression ;  mutual  aid,  by  the  joint  application  fi^ 
l>odtly  or  mental  energy  to diflBcult  and  lid)orious  tasks;  mutual  rdliHf 
amidst  the  fluctuiltions  of  worldly  circumstances*  the  abundance  df 
the  one  reciprocally  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  the  other;  mutual 
defence  and  vindication,  when  the  character  of  either  isinjuriouslv  at- 
tacked and  defamed;  and  (what  may  be  considered  as  particularly 
topropriate  to  the  phraseology  of  the  tenth  verse)  mutual  reproof  anfl 
afiebtionate  expostulation  when  either  has,  through  the  power  df 
temptation,  fallen  into  shi  :*-^^*  Wo  to  him  that  is  alone  When  he''  |o 
*<  foileth,  and  hath  not  another  to  help  him  upl"  no  one  to  careibr 
his  soul,  and  to  restore  him  to  the  paths  of  righteousness. 

'  In  all  cases,  <ttnion,-^affcctionate,  principled,  faithful  union,-  the 
connexion  and  intercourse  of  kindred  touls,— '^^must  be  eminently  pro- 
•ductive  of  reciprocal  satisfaction  and  delight.'     Vol.  I.  p.  19^. 

The  explication  of  the  passage,  chap.  iv.  vs.  14,  "  Out  df 
"  prison  he  cometh  to  reign,"  interpreted,  not  of  the  wise  and 
poor  child,  but  of  the  old  and  foelisn  King,  which  is  suggested 
by  the  Lecturer,  p.  197.,  is,  -we  think,  rather  more  fanciflHl 
than  just ;  and  the  following  view  of  the  16th  verse,  ^'  (Thete 
•is)  no  end  of  all  the  people,  &c."  is  evidently  madmissible. 

• "  No  end  "  seems  here  to  mean  no  fixed  point  in  which  the  people 

can  rest  with  any  settled  satisfaction;  they  have  no  stability  ;  they  never 
reach  an  object  in  which  their  gratiification  is  permanent, — a  goid^f 
their  capricious  and  fluctuating  desires.  They  are  ever  fickl^  ewr 
fond  of  novelty  and  change. — ^**  There  is  no  end  to  all  the  people."* 
They  have  all,  in  this  respect,  the  same  generic  character ;  in  having  no 
iteraiiaitiBg  point  and  settled  resti!ng-pkce  to  their  views  and  wisbtfs.    So 
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it  was  with  <*  all  the  people,"  formlDg  the  generatioD  .of  'ftflteMfeit 
contemporaries;  so  it  had  been  with  "  all  who  were  before  ihemf-^ltA 
^*  they  also  who  were  to  come  after"  would  discover  the  8ame.t«odisiiiqr.' 

7  VQi.i.p..i«ia. 

The  word  translated  etid  is  clearly  not  *  atiBCeptibld*^ 
*  the  signification  thus  assigned  to  it/  The  Author  eX^reiEM|es 
a  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  his  interpretation,  and  subjdiidi  the 
correct  explanation  of  the  phrase.  ' ' 

As  a  specimen  of  the  Author's  serious  and  ui^ent  manndr -in 
the  improvement  of  his  subjects,  we  might  copy  from  any  pttt 
of  his  closing  addresses :  we  give  the  following  from  the  con-' 
elusion  of  the  tenth  Lecture. 

*  Human  life,  considered  in  itself,  apart  from  its  connexion  witk 
eternity,  is  vanity  ;  a  fleeting  shadow ;  a  fading  flower  ;  a  vapour  that 
cndureth  for  a  moment,  and  then  vanisbeth  away.  Man,  contemplated 
merely  as  the  possessor  of  such  a  life,  is  vanity ;  a  creature  formed  of 
the  dust,  and  soon  to  return  to  the  dust  again : — all  his  pursuits,  be  they 
what  they  may,  that  are  confined  to  this  transitory  and  precarious  t3i* 
istencc,  are  vanity ;  and  all  will  be  found  in  the  end,  as  they  have  maot  . 
a  time  been  found  in  present  experience,  to  be  "  vexation  of  spirit. 
If  this  lesson  is  not  learned,  with  salutary  effect,  in  this  world,  it  wi}l  be 
learned  in  all  the  everlasting  anguish  and  unavailing  desperation  of  the 
next.  Oh  !  if  the  soul,  when  trembling  on  the  verge  of  eternity,  wbei^ 
the  last  fibre  of  the  thread  of  life  is  parting,  can  only  look  backward 
with  tormenting  regret,  and  forward  with  more  tormenting  doubt  and 
despair  1 — what  a  state  for  an  immortal  and  accountable  creature  !^tD 
feel  the  torturing  conviction,  that  he  has  been  trifling,  or  worse  thai 
trifling,  all  his  days,  that  he  has  thrown  his  life  away  on  **  vanity,''  and 
has  nothing  left  as  the  result  but  *'  vexation  of  spirit;*^  that  it  is  too  late- 
to  make  provision  for  the  world  to  come,  and  which  is  just  opening  to 
him  in  all  its  darkness,  and  all  its  unknown  terrors;  that  he  has  finisiied 
and  scaled  the  *' senseless  bargain"  (oh,  how  bitterly  does  he  feel  it  fo 
be  so !)  of  **  Eternity  for  bubbles ;"  that  ho  has  bartered  and  damned 
his  soul  for  the  '*  pleasures  of  sin*'  and  the  worthless  nothings  of  A 
world  that  has  passed  away  from  him  ! — It  is  not  necessary  that  a  nan 
should  have  '*  seen  no  good,"  or  should  have  had  **  no  power  to  esh 
joy"  his  ^*  riches,  and  wealth,  and  honour,"  and  family,  in  order  to  his 
feeling  their  emptiness  in  his  latter  end,  when  his  soul  is  absorbed  in  one 
grand  concern,  and  longs  for  a  peace  and  a  hope  which  they  are  Iuchf 
pable  of  imparting.  Even  though  he  had  derived  from  them  through' 
life  the  whole  amount  of  pleasure  which,  without  the  influence  of  dHO 
religion,  it  is  in  their  power  to  bestow  ;  still  it  is  pleasure  that'is  gOdhf 
with  each  passing  moment;  and  leaves  the  soul  at  last  drearily  deiolal^  ''[ 
and  unprovided  for  the  boundless  prospect  that  lies  before  it/  Vol;  x. ' ' 
p.  297. 

i 

The  following  explanation  of  a  very  difficult  passage  will:- 
probably  be  satisfactory  to  many  of  our  readers :  it  is  ceitaiiil]N  *< 
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mititled'  to  particular  consideration^  and  poMeases  great  adTan- 
ImgM  over  many  interpretations  tbat  have  been  given  of  the 
OMCore  phrases  in  question;  it  is  consistent  in  its  several  parts, 
ittid  is  perha[>s  liable  to  no  weightier  objection  than  the  ironical 
character  which  it  assumes  as  being  the  quality  of  the  advice. 
The  passive  to  which  we  refer  is  chap.  vii.  verses  16th  and 
I7th.— "  Be  not  righteous  over  much;  neither  make  thyself 
overwise  :  why  shouldest  thou  destroy  thyself?  Be  not  over- 
much wicked,  neither  be  thou  foolish  :  why  shouldest  thou  die 
before  (hy  time  1" 

'    Th  whole  passage  seems  to  be  an  instance  of  serious  and  inipres* 
live  irony;  of  which  the  subject  is,  the  line  of  conduct- most  prudent  to 
be  pursued,  supposing  ihe   end  in  view  to  be  the  securing  of  favour, 
bonour,  and  prosperity  in  the  world. — Thus : — ''  There  is  a  just  man 
Jiat  perisheth  in  bis  righteousness,  and  there  is  a  wicked  man  that  pro- 
oogeth  his  life  in  his  wickedness.^    If,  therefore,  you  wish  to  avoid  the 
enmity  of  the  world,  with  its  mischievous  and  sometimes  deadly;  con* 
sequences,  and  to  ensure  favour*  success,  honour,  and  long  life, — **  be 
lot  righteous  overmuch:" — ^remember  that    religion  is  a  matter,-  in 
Rrbich  men,  in  general,  are  particularly  fond  of  moderation ;  and  be- 
ware of  assuming  an  appearance  of  sanctity  greater  than  the  world  is 
lisposed  to  approve  of,  or  to  bear  with.     '*  Neither  make  thyself  over* 
vise ;  why  shouldest  thou  destroy  thyself?"    Recollect,  that  the  same 
eelings  of  envy  and  malign^pt  jealousy  may  be  excited,  as  they  very  often 
lave  been,  by  high  degrees  of  superior  intelligence  and  wisdom.     Be 
lot  obtrubive,  therefore,  with  ^your  eminent  endowments.     Deal  pru- 
leutly.    Be  cautious  of  exasperating  the  jealous  pride  of  others.    Be- 
ides  the  risks  that  arise  from  envy,  sugh  qualities  may  bring  you  often 
mo  the  critical  situation  of  an  arbitrator ;  in  which  you  must  unavoid- 
ibly  expose  yourself  to  the  resentment  of  one  or  other  of  the  parties, 
ind  possibly  even  of  both.     And  from  various  other  souxoes,  danger 
nay  arise  to  you. — But,  at  the  same  time,  beware.     Similar  efiects 
nay  be  produoKi  by  opposite  paujies.    Although  men  do  not  like  over- 
Duch  religion,  you  must  be  on  your  guard,  on  the  uther  hand,  against 
be  extreme   of  wickedness ": — *'  Be  not.  overmuch  wicked."     You  will 
xpote .  yoursf If  to   huspjcion  and  hatr€;d,  as  a  dangerous  member  of 
9cie^:  wntY^itl  become  your  enemies  from  fear,  and  will  think  they 
pafera  btaeiit  on  the  community,  by  making  riddance  of  you:  nay* 
1  the  excess  of  riotous  and  unbridled  profligJHcy,  you  nuiy  be  betrayed 
nto  deedi  which  may  awaken  the  vengeance  of  human  laws,  and  bring 
OQ  to  an  untimely  end.     Let  prudent  consideration,  then,  set  bounds  to 
our  iiceotiousoess : — ^*  Neither  be  thou  foolish,  why  shouldest  thou  die 
efore  thy  timel"    As  there  aie  hazards  attending  high  pretensions  to 
'isdom,  so  sfe  there  risks  peculiar  to  folly.    1  he.  absolute  fool  becomes 
he  object  of  contempt.     His  life  is  hardly  thought  worth  an  eflbrt,  fisr 
fs  a  sacrifice,  for  it^  preservation.     The  fool  is  easily  made  the  tool  and 
le  dope  ol  a  pMy ;  exposing  himself  to  be  the  prey  of  virulent  ene- 
m^m  ^ /mm  pretended  friends.     Folly  leads  a  man  into  innqme. 

Vol,  WHI.  N.S.  F 
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Fable  scrapes.  Ic  may.iDduce  him  heedlessly  to  mix  with  wicked  'i 
dates*  and  may  tbas,  as  has  many  a  time  happened,  t>ccasion  his  suflfefiug 
for  crimes,  ID  ihc  perpetration  of  which  he  had  no  active  hand,  and  ^hioh» 
fboi  as  be  is,  he  would  shrink  from  committing.  And  in  numberlei 
ways  he  may  come,  by  his  folly,  to*'  die  before  his  time."  If,  therefore, 
I  repeat,  your  object  be  to  shun  the  world's  enmity,  with  its  possible  lAi 
probable  effects,  and  to  secure  the  world's  favour,  with  its  desirkble  ac- 
companiments and  consequences,  take  care*  of  these  extremes : — as 
**  tbereisa  just  (man)  that  perished  in  his  righteousness, — be  not  righ- 
teous overmuch,  neither  make  thyself  overwise ;  why  shduldst  thou 
destroy  thyself?" — and  though  '*  a  wicked  (mad)"  may,  aikl  ftOitti^timles 
docs,  *'  prolong  (bis  life)  in  his  wickedness,"  yet  **  be  not  overmoch 
wicked,  neither  be  thou  foolish  '^  why  shouldst  thou  die  before  thy  time  f 
Vol.11,  pp.7— 10. 

All  moral  description  should  be  a  mirror  into  which  tnen 
might  look  for  the  exact  resemblance  of  themselves.  In  the 
representation  of  the  counterpart  of  the  **  wise  man,*'  (Lecture 
XX.)  many  might  detect  their  own  likeness. 

'  We  cannot  wonder  that  the  fooKs  words  should  be  iqpreairtlted  b 
thus  hazardous  to  himself  as  well  as  to  others,  when  we  consider  this  <le- 
scription  of  them  in  the  thirteenth  verse  (chap,  x.): — ''  The  biegibnilig 
of  the  words  of  his  mouth  (is)  foolishness ;  and  the  end  of  his  'tdk  b 
mischievous  madness." — When  he  speaks  at  all  he  speaks  foolilhijf; 
and  commencing  in  folly,  he  concludes  in  madness  :  hi-  either  woiis 
himself  up  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy  by  the  very  power  of  euger  ami  conti- 
Bued  vociferation,  fretting  and  fnming  with  ridiculous  and  extravagant 
passion,  at  phantoms  possibly  of  his  own  creation,  which  his  wild  ami 
incoherent  mind  has  embodied  into  reality,  and,  by  dwelling  upon  ihelH 
and  talking  of  them,  has  aggravated  to  a  hideous  magnitude  : — or,  if  be 
happens  to  meet  with  the  smallest  check  or  contradiction, — if  he  ifinol 
listened  to  with  the  attention  to  which  he  deems  such  an  oracle  cncilled, — 
if  his  hearer  does  not  appear  to  feel  along  with  him  to  the  full  extent  to 
which  he  absurdly  feels  himself; — he  is  instantly  on  fire,  all  blaike»  and 
smoke,  and  noise;  he  is  thrown  more  and  more  off  his  guard;  fill  his 
passion  becomes «''  mischievous  madness,^  perilous  to  all  wicfain  bis 
reach,  and  whom  he  has  power  to  injure,  and  not  less  perilous  to  himseif. 
Were  it  not  for  the  harm  which  such  a  Combustible  talker,  in  bis  Inoaeais 
of  inflammation,  may  occasion,  along  with  the  pain  produced  by  tbe 
humiliating  spectacle  of  a  fillow-man  exposing  himself  as  tbe  wrelrbcd 
dupe  of  his  own  imbecility  and  senseless  passion,  he  might  wfell  be 
laughed  at  for  the  ludicrous  incongruity  between  his  feelings  andtbcir 
exciting  causes,  between  bis  endless  and  overpowering  talk,  alid  tbe 
subjects  of  his  voluble  vehemence. — The  character  is  in  this  teneiboit- 
ly  but  strikingly  touched.  It  is  far  from  being  uncommon.  And  fbcie 
are  few  more  dangerous,  or  more  difficult  to  manage/ 

Vol.  II.  pp.  SOl'SOl 

We  entirely  agree  with  Br.  Wurdlaw,  that  the  comiBoa  ifliRr 
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jpretation  of  chap.  xii.  3 — 7,  is  the  most  probable ;  and  we 
nave  perused  wifli  much  interest  and  pleasure  his  ei^kntttiou 
of  those  striking  and  highly  figurative  pas^ges.  They  have 
never  before  been  so  naturally  and  excellently  elucidated,  and 
«o  admirably  harmonised.  We  should  not  be  doing  any  set- 
vice  by  extracting  for  the  use  of  our  readers  detached  portions 
of  this  connected  explanatory  lecture,  which  they  can  peruse 
with  advantage  only  in  the  Author's  pages.  One  para;grajfli, 
lowever,  we  may  transfer  from  the  concluding  temurits  cf  the 
Lecturer. 

'  Of  all  the  periods  and  events  of  life,  the  concluding  jscene  fs  the  oHe 
of  deepest  interest  to  the  person  iiimself,  and  to  surviving  spectators. 
Tariotes  arv  the  ways  in  ^nich  it  comes,  and  various  the  as^pvcls  it  ipit- 
sente ;  but  in  all  it  is  solemti.  What  efin  be  nnore  so,  than  tbe  appnmh 
of  that  tnonaent,  which,  to  the  dying  man,  is  the  boundary  between  time 
'inii  evemity  !  which  concludes  the  one,  and  commences  the  other ; 
^ich  terminates  all  his  interests  in  this  world,  and  fixes  fab  cottdiimn 
'for  ia  never-ending  existence  in  the  world  unknown  !-— Whit  wn  i)e  molpe 
so,  th^n  those  moments  of  silent  and  indescribable  anxiety,  when  the  Imt 
sands  of  the  numbered  hour  are  running ;  \^hcn  the  beat  bf  the  beaot 
bus  become  too  languid  to  b^  felt  at  the  extremities  of  the  frame;  wben 
'the  cold  hand  returns  not  the  gentle  pressure ;  when  the  restless  limbs 
lie  still  and  motionless;  when  the  eye  is  fixed,  and  the  ear  turns  no  ittote 
toward  the  voice  of  consoling  kindness  ;  when  the  breath,  before  oppres- 
sive and  laborious,  becomes  feebler  and  feebler,  till  it  dies  slowly  away, 
aad  to  the  listening  ear  there  is  no  sound  amidst  the  breathless  silence, 
nor  tu  the  airrested  eye,  that  watches  with  the  unmoving  look  of  tfaiilling 
solicitude  for  the  last  symptom  of  remaining  life,  is  motion  long^  per- 
ceptible ; — when  surrounding  friends  continue  to  speak  in  whispers,  and 
to  step  through  the  chamber  on  the  tiptoe  of  cautious  quietness,  as  if 
still  fearful  of  disturbing  him — whom  the  noise  of  a  thousand  tfauniders 
could  not  now  startle, — who  has  fallen  on  that  last  sleep,  from  which 
nothing  shall  rouse  but  ^*  the  voice  of  the  archangel^  anid  the  tmnpx>f 
God."  ' 

Siieh  a  passa^  as  this  should  not  have  b^en  repeated,  as  we 
find  it  is  in  the  discourse  appended  to  this  volume/ whiefa  was 
preached  on  the  occasion  of  the  decease  of  the  AuthofVi  ftith^r; 

To  the  merits  of  these  volumes  no  further  testimony  can  be 
neceasary. 


Art.  V.  Memoirs  and  Select  Remains  of  an  Otdy  Son,  who  died 
Nov.  2Y,  1821,  in  his  nineteenth  Year.  By  Thomas  Diirant,  Po6le, 
Dorset.    2  vols.  l2mo.  pp.  x,  55i!.    Price  lOs.  6d.     Pode.  1822. 

>T*flERE  can  be,  we  think,  but  one  opinion  respecting  the 
-*-   Mry  btiUiant  promiseof  intellectual  and  moral  excellence 
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ifiiAAiaf  burxjOMdiip  ac  cutrj  i&4g?&>  &»:•»  &fid  more  arduous  and 
fi-yuMff:,  A  «rM«a.  :«  tuaweiri'iff  E;ky  be  resortfid  to  by  the 
MT^mt  M  ^n^-^idsEtA  liZ^ismA  1^  £r:<viii7  tzooblesomeness  of 
ttM:  ^aul ;  VIC  A  f«?cca  :c  «<ioca£xcLp  to  be  conducted  ou  any 
*ftt-i-V«:*<  jc3BiCiiA»>  2>si?  Lteirm  w;ih  the  earliest  develop- 
m^^fffi  \i  lit*  "»TjL — 2Kia«  be  pjtrenhre  rather  than  remedial. 
fi:j.i  sz^yt  *T*rj  jS'pz'^^Kr  ziitfre  as  much  enforces  a  vatchfij 
iiMi  hid'itsrr^  izzizz.'L.:  -  t  :■  tbe  formation  of  the  infant  mind. 


t  e:  iz.j  f^^ijcc -en:  periled  imi>cl  to  the  discharge  of  par 
I  iagj.  'JihiZtse  cidxes  are  not  t4:>und  to  influence  the  coa- 
£  i£  thie  ja7t£.i  trim  the  very  tirsi,  there  is  little  probability 
s  'OttM  kcv'T  viu  ei  cT  be  duly  icli,  so  as  to  ensure  a  regula^ 
i  mnn^le  adherence  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  to  the  die* 
u^si  of  a  fr^uz^d  ciscred  jo.  The  srreat  secret  in  education  is 
m^^ioDci :  frc«a  tir&i  to  last,  the  wise  and  competent  manage- 
»£*t  of  a  ciiH  iiiT  Dives  oae  c^?n?inned  act  of  self-denial  and 
neh%sicriSc>e.  And  if  the  pirect  carinit  exercise  this  towards  1^9 
ir/iz.:,  sc-  as  t-3  w:ihsi;and  its  seductive  importunities,  to  with- 
h:]z  uri*.iricus  eratifi cations,  and  fairly  to  conquer  its  will«  it  i9 
Dot  Tilely  that  Ike  will  ever,  from  the  ri^ht  motive,  assert  th^  poi- 
KatJ  authority  when  the  infant  has  msensibly  expanded  intQ 
t^  youth.  If  the  mismanaged  child  of  two  years  old  becomes 
ti^  docile,  well  trained  boy  of  five  or  seven,  it  is  not  hii  parents 
ai^  whom  the  transformation  will  be  owin?.  At  what  period, 
ii;*ic^»  will  the  ever  ready  plea  of  the  fond,  self-indulgent  pa- 
n^;U  be  laid  aside,  if  once  admitted  as  a  principle  of  action^  It 
1$  I*/  KO  consequence?  In  education,  every  thing  is  of  conse- 
ii::r.\Ot\  because  every  thing  leads  to  some  consequence,  and  is 
Ki«*  cAXi*o  of  something  future  in  the  character. 

\  ,^ullar  Durant  was  an  only  child ;  an  immense  disadvantage, 
in  ^vc^iful,  not  only  as  there  is  greater  danger  of  over-ia- 
^^i-V'  tt^t*.  but  as  it  is  a  much  more  difficidt  task  to  bring  up 
o,N'  vhjd  at  home,  than  several,  witliout  its  suffering  either  in 
iho  >iuiplicity  of  its  mind  or  in  some  other  respect,  from  the 
>jiA;ii  of  class-mates  and  plavnuitos.  Tie  was  the  child  of  a 
|>i^!4t'uting  minister ;  and  we  lione  we  shall  not  be  misunder- 


|»^»puhir  mmister  is  a  stranpr  at  home.     A  round  of  official  en- 

tf»i;vments,  a  pressure  of  invitations,  intemiptions  of  evenr 

kind,  and  the  solitarj'  work  of  t ho  study,  abstract  him  from 

nestic  circle,  and  rob  him.  in  too  iuanv  instances,  of  at 

apv>siolio  qualitication  tor  the  otfice  of  Bishop.    Hap- 

5chool  IS  ai  h.uid  to  ulic\c  him  fioni  pan,  .-.r  Kis.r,  oT 


^  reflkpooaibility  vfhic\i  he  fij^cU  himself  uuable  to  dj^obar^i 
P^t  M^.  Ducajut  cQvjid'  uot,  bring  himself  to  sacrifice  l)i^^diitie»: 
as  a  father  to  ajgby  other  .claims  i  and  he  undertook  the  edu- 
cation of  his  son«  fuUy  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  task.  The 
success  of  the  experiment;,  however^  we  should  not  ere,  perhaps^ 
in  attributing  chiefly  to  the  way  in  which  he  was  seconded)  byi 
that  parent  on  whom  the  pnncipal  share  of  eairly  education- 
must  devolve.  There  has  scarcely  been  an  instance  of  early 
virtue  or  eminence,  in  which  the  individual  has  not  left  ov 
record  his  obligations  to  the  pious  counsels  and  tuition  of  an 
accomplished  mother,  Herbert,  Gray,  Cowper,  Doddridge, 
D wight,  Kirke  White,  will  immediately  occur' to  our  readers.' 
And  we  believe  the  remark  will  be  found  to  be  all  but  univer- 
sally true,  that  maternal  instiruction  has  laid  the  f'oimilation  of 
^mqst  all  that  is  excellent  or  illustrious  in  tl^e  cHaraQters  o^ 
i)ie  most  ewineot  exemplars.  Mrs.  Duranit  is  no  more,  an4 
tiintfi  can  he  no  impropriety,  therefore,  ii)k  speaj^ing  of  hei;  a«» 
.admirably  qualified  to  take  upon  herself  a  pri^c^ial  share  in 
her  son's  literary,  as  well  as  moral  education*  A  trifling,  incir 
dent  will  shew  how  superior  she  was  to  a  mother's  weakness. 
When  about  two  years  of  age,  William  obstifnately  refused  for 
ftpo  hours  to  comply  with  her  demand  to  beg  pardon  for  some 
offence. 

'  She  was  inflexible ;  and  at  leogtb^  be  modestly  tprnec)  JCQun^y  su^ 
inissiYcly  fell  oa  his  knees  at  her  feet,  andi  in  the  mps^  pf  nMeiitj^api^eptv 
^aid,  '*  k  beg  your  pardon,  mamma,  and  will:  nevpr  h^'8p.naygj^ 
agaio;.'^  The  consequence  of  this  patient  decision  was  jMfrmanentt  \ 
am  confident,  that  from  that  moment  to  the  hour  of  bift  di^a^b^  oev^C 
meditated  opposition  to  our  will^  i^or  said  or  did  a  thing  of  which  he 
flkared  we  nlight  seriously  disapprove.  In  the  merest  Rifles,  no  less 
really  than  ih  the  most  momentous  engagements  of  his  life,  bei  was 
ever  studious  of  our  happiness^  and  he  felt  that  in  consulting  this,  bewta 
securing  his  own.' 

• 

To  the  entire  confidence  he  had  in  his  parents,  owing  to  their 
iMtTing  never  deceived  him,  together  with  his  deep  sensie  of  the 
Divine  presence  and  inspection,  may  be  ascribed  William's  in^* 
variable  reg^d  to  truth.  No  vice,  perhaps,  is  so  difficult  of 
eradication,  not  to  say  incurable,  as  that  common  vice  of  chil^ 
^en, petty  lying:  ana  none  is  more  blighting  to  the  character: 

^  When  be  was  about  three  years  old,  an  aged  female,  at  whose  bouss 
W  was  staying  for  a  day,  infi>rmed  me  that  William  had  told  a  falser 
hood*  As  deception  of  any  kind  was  so  perfectly  foreign  from  all  Us 
habitv  Lexpressed  a  doubt  on  the  subject ;  but  she  stated  such  pafticu* 
Ian  at  caused  me  to  fear  that  he  had  trangressed.  I  was  thunderstruck 
and  aln^ost  distracted  ;  for  the  information  seemed  to  blast  my  rooa^ 
cherished  hopes.    This  might,  I  thought,  be  the  commencement  of  a 
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giAAU^g  becoiae9,  i^t.  e^c^  stage,  more  and  more  arduous  aodi 
re{pulsive»    A  sysUm  oC  viamtgtment  may  be  resorted  to  by  the 
parent  ia  self-dififence  agaiast  the  growmff  troublesomeness  of 
die  child ;  but  a  system  of  education,  to  be  conducted  on  any- 
enlightened  principle,  must  begin  with  the  earliest  develop- 
ment of  the  will, — must  be  preventive  rather  than  remedial. 
And  since  every  legitimate  motive  as  much  enforces  a  watchful 
and  self-denying  attention  to  the  formation  of  the  infant  mind, 
as  can  at  any  subsequent  period  imnel  to  the  discharge  of  par 
rental  duty,  if  those  motives  are  not  found  to  influence  the  con.- 
duct  of  the  parent  from  the  very  first,  there  is  little  probability 
that  their  force  will  ever  be  duly  felt,  so  as  to  ensure  a  regulaif 
and  iftvariable  adherence  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  to  the  dic- 
tates of  a  sound  discretion.    The  great  secret  in  education  is 
ulf 'denial:  from  first  to  last,  the  wise  and  competent  manage- 
ment of  a  child  involves  one  continued  act  of  self-denial  and 
8elf-«acrifice.  And  if  the  parent  cannot  exercise  this  towards  hju 
infant,  so  as  to  withstand  its  seductive  importunities,  to  with- 
hold injurious  gratifications,  and  fairly  to  concjuer  it^  wilU  it  19 
not  likely  that  he  will  ever,  from  the  right  motive,  assert  thj^  p9r 
reutal  authority  when  the  infant  has  msensibly  expanded  iiitQ 
the  youth.    If  the  mismanaged  child  of  two  years  old  bec^omes 
the  docile,  well  trained  boy  of  five  or  seven,  it  is  not  his  pajrenls 
to  whom  the  transformation  will  be  owine.    At  what  period, 
indeed,  will  the  ever  ready  plea  of  the  fond,  self-indulgeirt  pa^ 
rent  be  laid  aside,  if  once  admitted  as  a  principle  of  action^  li 
is  of  no  consequence!    In  education,  every  thmg  is  of  conse- 
ouence,  because  every  thing  leads  to  some  consequence,  and  is 
the  cause  of  something  future  in  the  character. 

Young  Durant  was  an  only  child ;  an  immense  disadvantage, 
in  general,  not  only  as  there  is  greater  danger  of  over-m- 
dulgence,  but  as  it  is  a  much  more  difficidt  task  to  bring  up 
one  child  at  home,  than  several,  without  its  suffering  either  in 
the  simplicity  of  its  mind  or  in  some  other  respect,  from  the 
want  of  class-mates  and  playmates.  He  was  the  child  of  a 
Dissenting  minister ;  and  we  hope  we  shall  not  be  misunder- 
stood when  we  say  that  this  is,  for  the  most  part,  an  additional 
disadvantage.  The  multifarious  engagements  of  the  conscien- 
tious pastor  leave  comparatively  little  leisure  for  the  regular. 
constant  superintendence  of  a  son's  education.  Too  often  the 
popular  mimster  is  a  stranger  at  home.  A  round  of  ofBcial  en- 
ffagements,  a  pressure  of  invitations,  interruptions  of  every 
kind,  and  the  solitary  work  of  the  study,  abstract  him  frQUi 
tlie  domestic  circle,  and  rob  him,  in  too  many  instances,  of  .at 
least  one  apostolic  qualification  for  tlie  office  of  Bishop.  U^ji- 
pily,  tlie  school  is  at  hand  to  relieve  him  from  part,  at  least,  of 


^  re^pouaibility  w^^  he  %(U  himself  uaable  to  di^obar^^ 
P^t  M^.  DuraxLt  cQi4d'  not;  bring  him^f  to  sacrifice  I^s,(mtiQi^; 
as  a  father  to  aoy  other  jclaim^;  and  he  undertook,  the  edu- 
cation of  his  son«  fuUy  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  task.  The 
success  of  the  experimeal;,  however^  we  should  not  em,  perhapst 
in  attributing  chiefly  to  the  way  in  which  he  was  seconded;  byi 
that  parent  on  whom  the  pnncipal  share  of  early  education- 
must  devolve.  •  There  has  scarcely  been  an  instance  of  early 
virtue  or  eminence,  in  which  the  individual  has  not  left  ov 
record  his  obligations  to  the  pious  counsels  and  tuition  of  an 
accomplished  mother,  Herbert,  Gray,  Cowper,  Doddridge, 
Dwignt,  I$[irke  White,  will  immediately  occur'  to  our  readers.' 
And  we  believe  t;he  remark  will  be  found  to  be  all  but  univer- 
sally true,  that  maternal  instruction  has  laid  the  foundation  of 
^mosf;  all  that  is  excellent  or  illustrious  in  tl^e  cHaraQters  o^ 
^e  most  ewineot  exemplars.  Mrs^  Duran^t  ii  no  more/an4 
fthisKe  can  jhe  no  impropriety,  therefore,  in  speaj^ing  of  hei;  a«» 
.^dsnirably  qualified  to  take  upon  herself  a  pri^c^ial  share  in 
her  son's  literary,  as  well  as  moral  education*  A  trifling,  incii^ 
dent  will  shew  how  superior  she  was  to  a  motber^s  weakness. 
When  about  two  years  of  age,  William  obstinately  refused  for 
fwo  hours  to  comply  with  her  demand  to  beg  pardon  for  some 

pflence. 

•  ■     . 

*■  She  was  inflaxible ;  and  at  leogtb^  be  modestly  Mirnec)  jcoun^y  suhr 
susti^ely  fell  o&  his  knees  at  her  fleet,  andi  in  the  mps^  pf  iiMi^tJAliapqepty 
^idy  **  k  beg  your  pardon,  mamma,  and  will:  nevpr  h^'8p.naygj^y 
sgaia.'-  The  consequence  of  this  patient  decision  was  jMfrmanenti  \ 
am  confident,  that  from  that  moment  to  the  hour  of  b'\»  it^Hb^^^  oev^C 
meditated  opposition  to  our  will,  i^or  said  or  did  a. thing  of  vyhich  he 
flbared  we  nlight  senously  disapprove.  In  the  merest  ticiflcs,  no  less 
really  thafi  ih  the  most  momentous  engagements  of  his  life,  hei  was 
ever  studious  of  our  happiness,  and  he  felt  that  in  consulting  this,  be  was 
securing  his  own/ 

To  the  entire  confidence  he  had  in  his  parents,  owing  to  their 
jMiTing  never  deceived  him,  together  with  his  deep  sensie  of  the 
IKyine  presence  and  inspection,  may  be  ascribed  William's  in^* 
variable  reg^d  to  truth.  No  vice,  perhaps,  is  so  difficult  of 
eradication,  not  to  say  incurable,  as  that  common  vice  of  chil^ 
i^n,  petty  fying :  ana  none  is  more  blighting  to  the  character: 

*■  When  he  was  about  three  years  old,  an  aged  female,  at  whose  house 
he.  was  staying  for  a  day,  infi>rmed  me  that  William  had  told  a  faU&r 
hood*  As  deception  of  any  kind  was  so  perfecdy  foreign  from  all  his 
habits^  Lexpressed  a  doubt  on  the  subject ;  but  she  stated  such  particu* 
laa  at  caused  me  to  fear  that  he  had  trangressed.  I  was  thunderstruck 
and  aln^ost  distracted ;  for  the  information  seemed  to  blast  my  roos| 
cherished  hopes.    This  might,  I  thought,  be  the  commencement  of  a 
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series  of  cvHt  for  ever  ruinmif  to  our  peace.    I  am  notf— I  nerer 
mtunlly  of  a  temper  to  augur  the   wont ;  but  the  first  grand  mofsl: 
delinquencyy  even  at  such  an  ag^,  must  commit  a  breach  on  the  noblest 
sensibilities  of  t^e  heart,  which  cannot  but  threaten  a  catastrophie  at 
which  a  patent  may  well  shudder.     PrtMcipHs  obtta^  had  ever  been  oiif  = 
motto;  and  our  child  lived  long  enough  to  fed  its  importance,  aodir^ 
bless  Ood  that  his  parents  had  never  departed  from- it.    I  am  not  vam^'- 
that  my  agony,  on  hearing  of  his  deatbi  was  much  more  intense  thaw 
that  which  I  then  endured,  from  an  apprehension  of  his  guilt.  Instantlfir  ' 
but  without  betraying  my  emotions,  I  asked  him  what  he  had  said.     Ue 
answered,  at  once,  in  so  artless  and  unembarrassed  a  manner,  as  to  cod*.  - 
vince  me  that  he  was  unconscious  of  falsehood, — that  there  must  hava 
been  some  misconception  in  the  case,  and  that  my  boy  was  yet  tnnocenL 
I  pursued  the  inquiry,  and  in  a  few  moments  found,  to  my  inexpressible 
joy,  that  he  was  perfectly  correct  in  all  he  had  stated. 

*  This  was  the  only  time  in  his  life  in  which  I  had  even  a  passiiig  sus-' 
picion  of  his  disregard  to  truth.  On  one  memorable  and  most  important 
occasion,  in  1820,  to  which  I  need  not  more  explicitly  refer,  and  which 
Glasgow  College,  with  its  late  and  present  Lord  Rectors,  wilt  not 
readily  forget ;  he  received  from  a  distinguished  professor  a  testinony 
to  his  integrity  which  his  own  heart  felt  he  merited,  but  which  that  gen- 
tleman conveyed  in  language  and  with  a  manner  so  peculiarly  ddicatev 
to  make  upon  the  mind  of  my  son  a  deeply  favourable  impression,  which 
nothing  but  death  could  erase.  In  a  conlkJential  interview  with  that 
professor,  he  said,  '*  Sir,  1  was  not  present  on  that  occasion ;  and  1  can 
prove  an  aiibt."  Mr.  ■  laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  said, 
^  Mr.  D.,  you  have  removed  from  my  mind  a  heavy  load  :  1  was  sura 
you  could  not  have  been  in  that  procession :  but  you  need  not,  Sir, 
frove  an  alibiy  for  no  gentleman  in  the  University  can  require  a  proof 
beyond  your  own  assertion.'" 

At  the  age  of  seven,  the  habit  of  regular  application  waa 
completely  lormed  in  his  mind,  and  mental  exertion  became 
henceforth  his  delight.  His  parents  were  fully  persuaded  that 
'  order  and  steadiness  of  application  are  the  grand  secrets  on 
'  which  excellency  depends.' 

*  Having  formed  our  plan,  and  determined  on  a  strictly  domestic 
education,  we  came  to  the  resolution  that  nothing  over  which  we  had 
control,  should  interfere  with  the  execution  of  our  intentions.  The 
friends  who  occasionally  visited  us,  were  always  given  lo  understand  that 
our  plan  was  unalterable ;  and  that  they  must,  therefore,  consent  to  our 
devoting  the  accustomed  hours  to  the  instruction  of  our  beloved  pnpil. 
His  mother  would  say,  <*  If  any  can  be  offended  with  this,  they  will  oif 
course  cease  to  visit  us  ;  and  we  may  well  dispense  with  their  visits;  fee 
the  welfare  of  the  child  shall  not  be  sacrificed  to  propitiate  the  fevooraf 
such  unreasonable  guests.''  Yet,  however  rigid  in  our  adhereaoe  10^ 
system,  we  did  not  assign  him  too  many  hours  of  labour-*4>uC  our  lao" 
guage  ever  was,  "  Work  while  you  work  ;  pUy  when  you  play."     Uto 
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never 'ireprtrtW^figiy  iaiy  at  any  one  thing,  knowiqg  tbat  variety  of  par* 
suits  WDold  ot)ente  mlmoit  as  velaxation/ 

Toimrds  the  close  of  181 8>  William,  now  in  his  8ixteeht)i 
y%9^*  waa  placed  under  the  roof  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wardlaw  of 
Gtaagow,  K>r  th^  purpose  of  completing  his  studies  in  the 
umTeraity  of  that  city.  He  returned  home  once  every  year,  to 
spend  the  vacation  with  his  widowed  father  and  beloved  auni. 
On  tiie  17th  of  October  1821,  he  left  them  for  the  last  time,  to 
coiunence  those  studies  which  would  have  completed  his  lite« 
nury  and  philosophical  course  at  the  University.  He  entered 
at 'the  siame  time  the  public  class  of  Dr.  Meiklesham,  the  extrtt 
class  of  Professor  Mylne,  and  that  of  the  Hebrew  professor. 
But  an  insidious  disease  was  already  undermining  his  health*; 
and  the  shock  produced  by  the  intelligence  of  his  aunt's  death, 
shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Glasgow,  gave  a  dreadful  activity  t6 
the  seeds  of  the  disorder.  His  faUier  arrived  too  late  to  see 
more  than  the  corpse  of  that  cherished  and  accomplished  son. 
He  hiad  not  quite  completed  his  nineteenth  year. 

We  shall  now  only  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  specimens  of 
the  Remains,  which  testify  the  vigorous  understanding  and 
great  proficiency  of  this  excellent  young  man.  Criticisip 
would  oe  wholly  misapplied  in  reference  to  these  productions  ; 
but  we  are  much  mistaken  if  they  will  fail  to  interest  and  to 
surprise  our  readers.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  writing 
theses  at  the  age  of  eleven.  The  following  bears  the  date  <^ 
March  1815,  when  he  had  just  entered  his  thirteenth  year. 

•  ON  POLYTHEISM. 

*  Wickedness  produces  negligence ;  and  negligence  fosters  ignorance. 
Mankind,  who  bad  received  the  knowledge  of  the  only  living  and  true 
God  from  their  father,  Noah,  lost  it  by  degrees  from  among  them  :  and 
gjKve  themselves  **  to  believe  a  lie.''  But  reason  ;  tradition ;  the  testi- 
mony of  the  earth,  with  its  flowers,  its  fruits  and  its  verdure;  the  testi- 
mony of  the  heavens,  with  their  wonders — all — all — concurred  to  prove 
a  God.  .  Thns  far  went  reason,  but  no  farther :  for,  unillumiuated  by 
the.  lamp  of  revelation,  uod  unenlightened  by  the  torch  of  truth,  she 
wandered  in  endless  mazes  of  error  and  folly.  '  The  Sun  enlightens  us, 
and  He  shall  be  our  God.  The  Earth  nourishes  us,  and  we  will  adore 
Her*  But  who  formed  the  earth  ?  We  know  not.  Who  created  the 
sun  ?  We  are  ignorant.  Who  ''  spake  and  it  was  done,  commanded  and 
it  stood  fast  f"    We  know  of  no  such  Being.' 

^  But  even  this  was  too  refined  for  them.  They  considered  their  go4< 
only  as  more  exalted  men.  They  no  longer  worshipped  the  sun  ;  bui 
die  god  of  the  sun — a  god  cursed  with  all  the  passions  of  a  very  bad 
man*  The .  number  of  gods  was  multiplied ;  and  almost  every  tree, 
every  fountain  had  its  divinity.  ,Not  content  with  this,  they  proceedi(il 
a  step  ianher ;  and  deified  men  wera  placed  among  the  godis,  and 
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next  to  the  ibronc  of  Jupiter.  Theae  roarveUoui  and  iooongcuoos  ftiJ^ 
these  numerous  and  jarring  diviiuues»  were  adomc^i  by  the  piens  of  «p 
Ovid,  a  Homer,  and  a  Virgil :  and  their  ridiculous  and  impure  ota 
were  sanctiojied  by  the  examples  of  a  Numa,  a  Cato,  and  a  Ponnpey. 

*  As  for  the  philosophers — what  they  disbelieved  we  know — ^1^ 
they  believed,  we  can  hardly  tell.  Although  they  contemned-  the  nk/St 
of  divinities  worshipped  by  the  vulgar,  they  had  too  much  tiiiiidity.fr 
loo  much  policy  to  publish  their  opinions: — for,  if  they  had  destroyed 
could  they  have  re-edified  ?  if  they  had  pulled  down  the  fabric  o(  aiipciV 
stition,  could  they  have  built  a  more  noble  structure  on  its  riuju  I  tM 
they  *^  ca»t  their  idols  to  the  mollis  and  to  the  bats,''  woul4  they  b^vje  y^ 
titfed  i|  religion  more  agreeable  to  truth  ?  What  CQuld  they  ha^ecbop} 
WouVl  they  have  reformed  polytheism,?  Alas !.  the  efforts  of  thq.  bestuf  igoH^ 
tera  manifest  the  impracticability  of  this.  Would  they  have  philoa9PQ^^(e9.lji|e 
vorld?  It  is  impossible  :  or,  had  it  been  possible,  they  would  hfiye  fea89i|^ 
^ua; — ^'  \i  the  world  is  philosophized,  I  am  no  longer  a  wondjirj^no  lonoff 
^.^gc»  no  longer  a  demigod.**  '  Would  they  have  establis|ied  &  belief  ip 
pantbeism  ?  If  every  thing  is  God,  nothing  can  be  God:  for  t$e  is  tfia 
hiier  of  the  universe.  But  if  the  earth  is  a  part  of  the  univer^l  Otj^ 
bead,  it  has  no  superior;  and  (unless  you  suppose  it  to  poisess  wijnteir 
ligent  spirit)  it  is,  according  to  this  system,  governed-  by  cbance.  "llui 
would  indeed  have  been  to  take  away  all  the  restraints  whJdi  ihti  hfft 
and  fear  of  future  rewards  or  punishments  might  have  iospirBd; 

'  Bttt»  amidst  this  universal  darkness,  atapfr  hadlong  burnt  in.  thni 
tuary,'aDd  had  illuminated  the  narrow  land  of  Judea— ^and  tb^t^  **the 
of  righteousness*'  arose,  with  hoaling  in  his  beain^; — a^  lub  pffypffij 
toldi^rs,  animated  by  the  example  of  their  divine  roaater,  fD^  ^9lij)WM 
the  footsteps  of  their  general;  carried  his  standard  and  hfft  *Ttpiiip^|s  lOTtt 
where  the  Roman  legions  had  never  penetrated,  and  the  Roman  eagJS 
were  unknown.  They  displayed  the  bright  light  of  the  gospel,  in  the 
jDOftt  distant  regions ;  and  idolatry  aQ.d  ignorance  fled  befoi^  t^^qi-  And 
although  th^  wicked  persecuted  the  chiirch  of  J9s^^,  ^f y  ooiiM  qg^ 
destroy  her.  She  sits  on  a  mountain,  and  while  the  ligbtoing^  pi«y«nlil 
the  thunder  roars  below  her,  she  may  smile  at  their  ragp,  kj[kp]i(ing  tln^ 
ahe  has  an  Almighty  friend  ;  and  confident  that  in  '^  fujoe^lk  9fi  VJMm 
bis  gfory,  whom  she  adores,  *'  shall  cover  the  earth/'* 

Ai^on^  the  Essays  written  in  the  Moral  Philosophy  f^t^^  j| 
QDe  01^  we  Immateriality  of  the  Soul,  which  does  the.  liudie^ 
credit  to  the  acuteness  of  the  Author.  It  is  too  Iqng  tp  e^iij^ 
ei^tire  ;  but  a  few  paragraphs  will  bear  us  out  in  iiaaectiiig  i^.tp 
Ik»  a  very  extraorduiary  production  from  a  youth  qf  e](g^te^ 

<  The  only  idea  we  affix  to  the  term  mind  is  that  of  a  mriety  rf 
fe^Hnffs  or  siiccession  of  states,  which  follow  each  other  according  to 
fixed  TawSy  and  which  we,  therefore,  consider  as  reciprocallT  caoifl 
and  effects.  The  naaterialist,  therefore,  before  he  can  carry  the  poinl 
at  which  he  is  aiming,  must  shew  these  feelings  or  states  to  be'po^ 
sessed  of  solidity  and  extension.  The  materituist,  therefore,  mud  kt 
understood  to  asseriy  thai  ideas  aftd  emotions  have  parts^  and  ant  c^ 
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RbTe  of  resisting  our  eflbrto  to  compress  theni.  If  tl^e  i^an,^  iHbq 
roiesjiies  materimisnif  only  intend  that  ideas  and  emotions  '  am^^from. 
iateri|i]  changes,  he  in  fact  gives  up  the  very  point  for  which  he  af- 
;ct6  to  be  contendmg.  If  our  only  notion  of  n^indhe  that  of  a  sue- 
ession  of  8tates>^n  other  words,  of  ideas  and  emotions ;  and"  if 
lese  ideas  and  emotions,  though,  in  some  way,  dependent  on  a  ma- 
sriaJ  process,  be  themselves  entirely  distinct  from  the  matter  ena- 
Ip  jea  in  that  process,  and  from  any  other  matter  what^eyer ; — then 
tinii  has  nothmg  in  common  with  matter — the  soul  U  immflteriaL 

*  The  materialist  is,  therefore,  I  think,  reduced  to  this  alternative: 
i/e  cMier  believes  that  the  material  process  produces  something  e\9§ 
laterial;  and  that  this  something  is  an  idea  or  cmotron ; — Qr'1h0  be- 
teres  that  the  process — that  is,  the  movement  of  orgi^ised  n^i^^er— 
I  itself  an  idea  or  emotion.  In  the  first  case,  he  mds^  ^,&v^  pif  r? 
iiadea  himself  that  when,  for  instancy,  he  receives  a  blow,  the  oa^ 
le  i^els  is  an  extended  and  solid  substance,  which,  however  ^.u^t^  i^ 
^uid  it  may  be,  mi^ht,  if  we  had  instruments  sufficiently  fine  fo^  the 
lorpose,  be  detected,  measured  and  divided.  In  th/e  sQcon4,  tiia^ 
ll^e  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a  nerve  is  pain,  or  pleasure,  fancir|  or 
•jeasoning,  emotion  or  thought— that  sensation  is  nothing  more  ^Dm. 
in  alteration  produced  in  the  relative  position  of  certain  pa^ides,  u^ 
irertain  situations ;  and  i^ot  that  all  the  phenomena  of  n^in^  ar^  th^ 
results  of  bodjiy  orgaBizapon  ;  but  that  they  form  a  part  oi^  t£ij^  bg^^v 
9rjg^mization  itself.' 

«  «  *  *  * 

^  It  wil)  be,  I  preaan»e,  admitted,  th^^  we  kt^yi^  bo  id)sa3»  axoept 
ibione  wliicl^  we  acquire  by  means  of  se^^^oa  or  roAfction*  It  wal^ 
«)j|o,  I presumej  tlo  admitt^,  that  ^U  o.^r  knovvit^d^  of  tboqualitiw 
ojt  mRtter  is  fi^d  i^  the  former  w^y ;  and  all  our  acquaiotaupe  witk 
th^st^^.^  9Wd>  >P  the  Utter.  The  p^Jy  goiv^t  lA^a  we.  oaa  atr 
l^cti  to  solidity,  to  ^tension,  or  to  «qy  qv^lity  what^v^,  U  thai  whiiA 
El^^rdf  it,  a#  1^  poif^.er  po^s^sscd  by  spatjt^,  in  coQsequ^uae.  of  wkkk 
i(  jfka)^^  t^pro^i^  a  ^j^rtain  change  \a  tlve  state  of  oMr  avud-^rrOK, 
9^91;^  can/^^tif,  pectwpay  a*  &  law  of  ri^r^^  influen^Q,  in  oonasr 
quiencff  qC  which  the  percipient  being  is  y/VeGted.  in  ouptain  ^wa^ 
iy:hw  ^.  ^  plaf^  An  certain  lel^live  s^u^tjpos  with  regard  tam^Upial 
9^tfinqSf^.    ^9^,  if  tbpugbt  l^c  npt  ^  ol3|j/3ot  9f  mBMioB.  and, 

are  produced  by  the  qualities  called  solidity  and  extension  r  tkaa, 
surely,  thought  is  neither  solid  nor  extended ;  since  to  be  solid  and 
^jcteiiidedf  if  nothing  more  than  to  befitted  to  produce  tfaei^  sen- 
sailpiif..  \V1)^ver,  then,  ^erts,  that  thought  is  ^o^^  a^  a^^494» 
in  fact  asserts,  that  it  ifi  merely  apowerof  prodvic^^l^,  V^f^perqiyjuei^ 
being,  the  sensatipns  of  solidity  and  extension.  $v<f^  sciV^tjjqqs 
W011&,  on  this  hypothesis  be  only  the  samp  power  cqmnaunic^(ed 
to  another  being ;  and  so  on,  in  infinitum.  As  t;hjs  is  absurd,  ai^ 
move  ^an  the  widest  materialist  would  assert,  we  conclude,  that 
thought  is  something  entirely  distinct  from  such  power  or  capability; 
and,  therefore,  perfectly  distinct  from  solidity,  extension,  or  any  qua- 
lity  of  matter.     If  thought  be  not  something  more  than  a  solid. 
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extended  iubeUuice,  then  follows  the  abetirditjr  to  whidi  we  turn  al- 
luded—if  it  be  something  more  than  the  power  of  produdng  on^ 
tioDs  in  a  percipient  bemg>  then  it  b  a  something  totally  diSMSt 
from  any  quality  of  maUer ;  becaose  a  quality  of  matter,  it  onlff  tk§^ 
very  power  frtm  vohich  thought  is  aMrmed  to  he  so  completely  dssiimt. 
The  moderate  materialist  will,  therefore,  perhaps,  content  himself 
yrith  a  modified  sutement^-onl^  asserting,  tnat  thought  is  a  property 
of  an  organized  substance,  wluch  organised  substance  has  also  tbt 
qualities  of  solidity  and  extension  belonging  to  it ;  and  not  that  thought 
is  itself  solid  or  extended; — an  opinion  formed,  I  imagine,  on  some 
analogy,  falsely  supposed  to  exist,  between  thought,  and  what  s 
logician  would  call  a  secondary,  or  rather,  perhaps,  an  accidentsl, 
qiudity  of  matter.  With  this  concession  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  reii 
satisfied  :  for  if  we  have  shewn  thought  to  be  neither  solid  nor  ex* 
tended,  we  have  proved  exactlv  that  which  we  intended  to  establish. 
If  those  successive  states,  to  which  we  give  the  denomination,  mindi 
be  not  themselves  solid  nor  extended,  then  mind  is  not  material . 

(  Let  us,  however,  for  a  moment,  consider  the  modified  materisl- 
ism,  if  indeed  it  be  materialism  at  all.  I  remarked,  in  the  early  part 
of  this  essay,  that  we  know  nothing  of  substance ;  and  that  the  onlj 
information  we  possess,  relates  to  qualities,  whether  of  mind  or  ma^ 
ter.  Still,  although  the  poverty  of  language  obliges  us  to  have  re- 
course to  the  phraseology— let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  quality  or 
property  of  mmd  is,  in  its  nature,  essentially  distinct  from  a  qiiali^ 
or  property  of  matter.  A  quality  of  matter  is— as  has  been  befbfs 
remarked — nothing  more  than  a  law,  in  consequence  of  which,  matter 
produces,  under  certain  cireumstances,  certain  changes  in  a  perci- 
pient being.  But  what  is  a  quality,  a  property,  a  state,  or  whatever 
you  choose  to  denominate  it,  of  this  percipient  himself?  It  is  not 
surely,  a  power  of  producing  a  change  in  another  percipient  being; 
since  such  a  supposition  woiud,  as  we  have  alreadr  seen,  involve  us  ia 
endless  absurdity.  And,  therefore,  the  properties  of  miod  have  ns 
analogy  whatever  to  the  qualities  of  matter.  The  only  notions  we 
afix  to  the  term  matter  are,  we  have  seen,  those  of  certain  qoalitiei 
in  a  state  of  union.  Therefore  thought  can  in  no  way  answer  to  oar 
idea  of  matter.  Thought  is  not  material.  The  same  reasoning  will 
apply  to  emotion,  and  all  the  other  phenomena  of  mind.  Our  notisB 
of  mind  extends  no  farther  than  our  acquaintance  -with^  theeo  pheno- 
mena.   Therefore,  we  may  safely  pronounce  tfie  human  soul  Imiia* 

TXRIAL.' 

Xhe  Poems  contained  in  these  volumes  are  for  the  moat  part 
exercises  of  skill,  rather  than  the  spontaneons  efflorescence  of 
fancy.  His  father  admits,  that  William  first  attempted  to  write 
poetry/  '  not  because  the  numbers  came,  but  because  he  wished 
*  to  see  what  he  could  do.'  Yet  are  the  poetical  compoaitiQiv 
highly  respectable.    There  is  considerable  vigour  in  aome  of 
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them,  and  maikt  of  a  atrong  Blind  in  almost  all*  -  We  lekot  tbe 
following  as  one  of  the  more  unstudied  effusions. 

MIDNIGHT. 

*  All  the  world  are  sleepiog. 
Save  the  hroken-hearted  weepiug^ 
And  the  power  eternal  keeping 

This  aniveraal  frame. 
The  silent  stars  are  glowing 
0*er  a  world  where  tears  are  flowing^ 
And  the  mourner  only  knowing 

How  beauteous  shines  their  flame. 
The  world  are  slumbering  lighdj. 
And  dreams  are  flitting  briffhtly» 
While  God  above  us  nightly 

The  universe  unveils : 
But  they,  whose  tears  are  streamings 
View  the  pure  starlight  gleaming 
Through  darkness  clearly  beaming. 

With  light  that  never  fails/ 

The  following  lines  ^ere  suggested  by  the  affecting  anecdote 
in  M'Crie's  Li&  of  Melville^  which  we  gave  in  our  review  of 
that  work.    (Dec.  1821.) 

*  Thy  race  was  run — too  quickly  run- 
As  clouds  befbre  the  morning  aun» 
A  moment  gilded  by  his  rays. 
Are  lost  amid  the  solar  blaze: 
So  life*  the  vapour  life,  from  thee 
A  moment  hid  eternity  ; 
Then,  bist-like,  melted  quite  away. 
And  left  thee  in  immortal  day. 
Soon  did  thy  star  in  shades  decline; 
'Twas  but  to  rise  in  happier  spheres. 
Where  fields  of  cloudless  ether  shine; 
And  heaven's  unveiled  light  appeanr: 
As  if  the  sun  should  just  arise. 
And  cast  a  gleam  of  golden  light. 
Then  hasten  from  our  turbid  skies. 
And  leave  us  in  eternal  night  \ 
Nor  on  a  world  of  sin  and  wo 
His  pure  celestial  radiance  throw. 

*  Melville  I  affection  such  as  thine. 
Round  meaner  objects  would  not  twine : 
But  once  embraced— not  deaUi  could  part 
The  close  attachments  of  thy  heart. 
Resembling,  in  their  strong  control. 
The  giant  firmness  of  thy  soul. 
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T^en-— the  last  glance ! — that  spoketo  thee 
When  scarce  the  dying,  h'p  (fouid  vti&itf 
And  that  one  i^rolrdy  DiOasc^ltS, 
Which  told  his  reverence  and  his  love ! 
And  in  the  last,  the  parting  hour. 
When  death  exerts  his  drediaed  pdw&r. 
Called  back  the  fleeting  motfiVhIfiB  i^'siU 
Your  mutual  stadiesi  mu^iihl  c^iire^— 
And,  though  that  nainute  ^Aras  the  lait. 
Shewed  that  nd'r  time  nor  pain  shddld  i^tat 
A  single  cruel  trophy  won 
From  such  a  mind  ais  his  opprd^sed ; 
But  that  as  sets  the  tropic  sun^ 
In  more  than  rising  gloir  dressed ; 
So  the  warm  feelings  of  nis  sbiil 
Would  beam  witli  unremitted  flame* 
,  Till  life's  faint  current  ceased  to  roll. 
Till  life's  last  crimson  drop  should  Bow, 
In  health  and  sickness,  weal  arid  wo, 
Remaining  still  the  same. 

*  Memory  will  sometimes  cast  a  shade 
Of  sadness  o*er  the  brightest  day ; 
And  gloom  is  sometimes  gloomier  made^ 
When  from  the  past  there  comes  no  raj 
To  pierce  the  deep  obscure,  and  throw 
A  tint  of  lustre  over  wo : 
And  yet  her  aarker  scenes  possess. 
Sometimes,  a  passing  loveliness. 
Thus  oft  doth  evening's  yellow  light 
Gleam  thro'  the  clouds,  more  mildly  bright 
Than  when  the  glorious  day  declining. 
Through  pure  unsullied  azure  shining. 
Diffuses  radiance  o'er  the  skies, 
And  in  its  own  effulgence  dies : — 
And  so  when  years  had  brought  relief, 
Or  stolen  the  sharpest  sting  of  grief. 
Remembrance,  Melville,  toen  to  thee 
Was  melancholy's  luxury. 
As  through  the  parting  cloud  we  vieW 
A  little  spot  of  heavenly  blue. 
And  almost  dream  that  we  can  see 
The  splendours  of  eternity — 
How,  amid  azure  fields  of  light. 
The  choral  song  may  ever  rise. 
While  with  unearthly  splendours  bright^ 
Soar  the  fair  children  of  the  skies : — 
So  when  we  think  of  those  we  love, 
Who  since  have  left  their  earthly  hornet 
We  see  them  crowned  with  joy  above, 
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And  tr^e  them,  ta  their  spirits  roauif 
](}dw  r^d^ '^  light,^bi  itar  tb  sCar, 
kMi  anftithbA'ed  ^pilce  hfkr. 
And  While  'th^  fit^  Uki^ioh  stiiys, 
A  btom  df  plUJShig  bi^ilifarice  plajfii^ 
FUtctB  the  doudb  diat  roll  be\&^ 
And  spr^ds  around  a  brighter  gloir ; 
Till  sihiles  the  kings  in  terror  dmt. 
An  angel  io  a  darker  yest ; 
And  gleaming  on  his  eboQ  gate, 
j\nd  on  his  shade- encircled  throne, 
Ayhere  all  the  txiihisters  of  fate 
'the  ttoharch  of  destruction  oini, 
^ilds  the  cl6uds  that  remnd  hhb  ribe ; 
While  fUnt  tnd  diin  the  hkppid-  skfes 
Of  lifb  imd^ieaee  tire  viewed  between, 
Justitliinmering  through  the  darker  scene.' 

We  lure. quite  indisposed  to  offer  an^ stricttnes on  tfiemafffifet 
in  which  ttee  £ditor  has  discharged  his  very  deHeate  add  ardt« 
ous  task.    *  Criticism/  he  hopes,  '  will  spare  the  feeUnglt  of  a 

*  disconsolate  father  who  has  nothing  left  of  a  family  he  ttlr- 
'  dendy  loved,  but  the  foitd  remembrance  of  warm  attachiftients 
'  and  Christian  virtues,  which,  amidst  many  sighs  and  tears,  %e 

•  has  honestly,  however  inadequately,  attempted  to  disptey/ 
The  public  are,  we  think,  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Durant,  fer 
this  affecting  and  instructive  memorial;  and  it  is  not  froia 
criticism  that  he  has  any  thing  to  fear.  In  a  second  editioii, 
however, .  son(ie  slight  alteraticma  will  suggest  themselves  to  Ms 
own  mind;  with  a  view  to  the  permanent  interest  of  die  wofk 
with  general  readers.  Some  of  the  familiar  letters  contain  pfll- 
sages  which  it  might  be  better  to  suppress.  We  like  the  writer 
none  the  worse  for  them,  and  admire  him  not  at  all  the  less  for 
xiot  being  a  letter-writer;  but  we  should  have  hesitKted  to 
place  these  simple,  boyish  effusions  in  a  nermanent  tecotd. 
There  are  some  other  parts  of  the  work  which  a  severe  revisidn 
will  perhaps  leadMr.  Durant  to  abridge  or  to  exclude;  and  if 
by  means  of  these  trifling  excisions,  he  can  introduce  a  larg^ 
portion  of  his  Son's  more  finished  compositions,  the  volume 
will  acquire  additional  vakie  and  interest. 


Art.  VI.  LtcturtM  on  someimpiMrtant  BratKhes  of  Praciieal  lUUgkM^ 
By  Thomas  Raffio9»  A.M.  llSrao.  pp.  d^.  Price  7s.  Livei^oisl. 
1820. 

Ik^fR.  ^AlPf  LifiS  is  l^etl  knbt^  as  iet  poputar  preacher,  and  as 

"*  '^'wtft^r'i^hose  bfbduclidfis  have  been  well  received  ^ 

tiie  'Jhitj&c  'Qifited'witn  a  ri^eidy^d  somewhat  exuberant  imagi-  ' 
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tbo  lawful  owner,  but  invite  Him  to  take  actual  possession  of  the  temple 
which  he  reared  at  tirst,  and  which,  when  alienated  from  Him  by  rebellioQ, 
He  hath  purchased  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  Surrender  to  llim  the  key 
of  every  apartment.  Lay  open  to  Him  every  chamber  of  your  beait. 
Bid  Flim  welcome  to  his  new  abode.  Let  your  spirit  bow  before  Him, 
as  he  enters  in,  and  hail  Ilim  Lord  of  all  that  it  contains.  'I'hat  ruinal 
building  he  can  well  repair.  Beneath  his  wondei^working  hand  itf 
'  -  ])ristine  beauty  shall  revive,  its  primeval  grandeur  shall  return,  and  the 
bosom  that  was  once  so  dark  and  desolate,  the  haunt  of  every  brutal 
appetite  and  hateful  pasr$ion,  shall  become  the  rest  and  residence  of 
Deity.  Such  must  be  the  spirit  of  the  iurrcnder,  or  every  avowal  of 
self-dedication  to  God,  is  but  a  solemn  mockery,  and  an  impious  efibrt 
to  impose  upon  the  Divine  omniscience.  1  o  acknowledge  bis  right  to 
you,  and  3 el  refuse  to  yield  yourselves  to  llim,  is  to  insult  Him  to  hU 
face.  The  Atheist,  who  denies  the  being  of  a  God,  and  therefore  liva 
to  himself,  is  a  character  far  more  consistent  with  his  avowed  principles, 
than  he,  who,  confessing  the  being  and  the  claims  of  God,  lives  as  though 
there  were  no  God, — devoting  the  members  of  his  frame  to  the  service  of 
sin,  and  polluting  his  body  by  the  indulgence  of  appetite  and  lusU  This 
is  to  be  like  the  heathen,  -who  xihen  they  laww  God,  glorified  him  wait 
as  God,  Alas !  it  is  to  be  feared, — appalling  as  the  suggestioo  is, 
we  arc  compelled  to  make  it, — that  there  are  not  a  few,  whci  bear  the 
Christian  name,  who  are  involved  in  that  condemnation.  They  know 
God,  but  they  do  not  glorify  him  as  God,  by  the  surrender  of  their  penoni 
to  him,  the  employment  of  their  members  in  his  se.rvice,  and  the  subje^* 
lion  of  their  passions  to  his  control.  They  knoxo  their  Mastcr'i  tntl^amd 
do  it  not  ;  they  make  professions  which  they  never  perform.  They  saj, 
J  gOi  sir,  Siud  go  not.  With  their  tongues  they  acknowK^lgC  him,  but 
in  works  they  deny  him.  They  are  clouds  without  water^  ireet  wiiktmi 
J'ruit,  trees  whose  J ruit  withertth,  wandering  stars^Jor  xvhom  it  reverted 
the  blackness  of  darkness  for  caei* 

After  these  specimens  in  illustration  of  our  preceding  re^ 
marks,  we  may  safely  recommend  this  volume  to  the  favourable 
attention  of  our  readers.  To  younger  persons  especially  it  will 
be  highly  acceptable ;  the  practical  instructions  vrhich  it  en* 
forces  with  a  constant  and  explicit  reference  to  evangelical 
principle,  are  peculiarly  suited  to  their  moral  and  spiritual  exi- 
gences. At  the  same  time  it  addresses  itself  to  all  ages  and 
all  classes,  and  its  admonitions  may  be  universally  beneficial. 


V^  E  are  happy  to  find  Dr.  Carey  proceeding  in  his  system  of 
^"    facilitatmg  the  labours  of  classical  acquisition    His  plans 
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re  in  general  extremely  judicious,  and  they  are  executed  with 

I  the  care  and  skill  which  niight  be  expected  from  his  exten- 
re  and  acurate  knowledge.     The  present  convenient  manual 

framed  precisely  on  the  same  model  as  his  similar  work  on 
le  Latin  Terminations,  and  will  be  found  equally  useful  in  the 
isiness  of  education.  To  that  very  numerous  cl^ss  of  indivi- 
lals  who,  from  imperfect  grammatical  institution,  or  from  long 
temiption  of  their  classical  studies,  have  grown  rather  inex- 
jrt  in  their  terminal  references,  this  little  volume  will  be  a 
luable  companion. 

As  far  as  our  inspection  has  gone,  we  have  found  it  compre- 
msive  and  correct ;  and  we  have  quite  sufficient  reliance  on  the 
dgement  and  precision  of  Dr.  Carey,  to  trust  him  in  these 
spects  without  that  extremely  minute  examination  which 
ight  in  some  cases  be  expedient. 

rt.  VIII.  Memoirs  of  the  Mexican  Revolution  ;  including  a  Narrative 
of  the  Expedition  of  General  Xavier  Mina.  To  which  are  an- 
nexed some  Observations  on  the  Practicability  of  opening  a 
Commerce  between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans,  through  the 
Mexican  Isthmus.  By  William  Davis  Robinson.  In  2  Vols.  8vo. 
pp.  768.  Price  11.46.  London.  182]. 

F    ever  the  history   of  the  Spanish  settlements  in  South 

America  for  the  last  fifteen  years  shall  be  fully  and  fairly 

ven  to  the  world,  it  will  unfold  a  tale  of  the  deepest  interest, 

II  of  fierce  and  treacherous  deeds,  of  undiscriminating  mas- 
cre  and  sanguinary  reprisal.  It  will  however  be  long  oefore 
ch  a  narrative  can  be  completed.  The  transactions  in  question 
itend  over  so  large  a  surface  of  country,  the  actors  in  these 
^palling  scenes  have  so  many  motives  for  concealment  and 
isrepresentation,  and  so  much  of  passion  and  partiality  must 

mingled  with  the  feelings  of  those  who  have  had  the  best 
Bans  of  information,  that  for  the  present  it  were  idle  to 
pect  any  thing  in  the  way  of  candid  and  comprehensive 
tail.  All  the  publications  on  the  subject  that  we  have  seen, 
B  little  more  than  records  of  the  prejudices  and  disappoint- 
3nt8  of  the  writers;  nor  can  we  altogether  exempt  from  this 
nsure  the  interesting  volumes  before  us. 
Mr.  Robinson  is  an  American  merchant,  and  from  the 
rious  statements  of  these  volumes,  he  appears  to  be  a  man 

ability  and  enterprise.  In  1799,  during  the  war  between 
Qgland  and  Spain,  he  visited  the  city  of  Caraccas  in  quest  of 
ercantile  speculation,  and  entered  into  engagements  with 
B  agents  of  the  Spanish  government,  which  were  attended 
th  ruinous  consequences  to  himself.     He  complains  that 
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contracts  fairly  made  and  completed  on  his  part,  were  scaadft- 
lously  violated  by  the  Venezuelan  authorities,  and  that  his 
efforts  to  obtain  redress  were  rendered  ineffectual  by  gross  iii> 
justice,  and  ultimately  by  forcible  expulsion. 

In  1816,  he  accepted  an  agency  irom  certain  merchants  of 
the  United  States,  and  landed  on  the  coast  of  Vera  Crux,  for 
the  purpose  of  communicating  with  the  Revolutionary  chiefr, 
on  whom  his  employers  had  pecuniary  claims  to  a  large  anioaQt 
After  an  unsuccessful  application  to  Don  Guadalupe  Victoiiii 
then  commanding  the  patriots  in  that  quarter,  he  ventured  into 
the  interior  in  search  of  general  Teran,  who,  be  had  been  given 
to  understand,  was  just  then  in  cash.    Teran  paid  a  part  (rf 
his  demand,  and  accepted  his  bills.    Satisfied  with  this  reaall 
of  his  application,  Mr.  Robinson  was  anxious  to  return ;  but 
the  Royalists  had  regained  possession  of  Vera  Cruz»  and  the 
communicatiou  with  the  coast  was  no  longer  open.    Thus  cir- 
cumstanced, he  determined  to  accompany  Teran,  simply  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  on  an  expedition  against  GuasacmiJCOB  t 
port  at  the  bottom  of  the  Mexican  Gulf.    Teran  met  widi  no 
opposition  during  the  early  part  of  the  march,  and  anticipating 
nothing  more  than  he  had  hitherto  encountered,  entered,  at  the 
head  of  only  fifteen  men,  a  village  which  was  in  possession  of 
the  Royalists,  where  he  was    instantly  attacked    and  only 
escaped  by  swimming  a  river  amid  a  shower  of  balls.    Mr. 
Robinson,  who,  though,  as  he  affirms,  a  non-combatant,  had 
very  imprudently  joined  this  advanced  guard,  was  unable  toefict 
his  retreat,  and  concealed  himself  in  the  woods,  whence,  after  fife 
days'  hunger  and  privation,  he  was  compelled  to  come  forth 
and  surrender  himself  to  the  Spanish  Commander.    By  that 
officer  he  was  forwarded  to  the  city  of  Oaxaca,  whence  he  was 
conveyed  to  the  fortress  of  St.  Juan  de  Ulua,  and  after  a  con- 
finement of  eleven  months  in  an  unwholesome  dungeon*  he  wis 
sent  to  Spain.    At  Cadiz  he  was  suffered  to  remain  at  large  on 
his  parole,  but,  receiving  information  that  it  was  intended  to 
connne  him  in  the  citadel  of  Ceuta,  he  took  refuge  on  board  an 
American  vessel. 

On  this  narrative  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that»  admit- 
ing  the  whole  of  it  to  be  strictly  accurate,  and  supposing  tihat 
the  Writer's  feelings  have  not  been  permitted  to  interfere  witfc 
the  most  strict  inmartiality,  it  will  still  be  sufficiently  evident 
that  the  Spanish  Government  was  perfectly  justifiable  in  con- 
sidering Mr.  Robinson  as  a  combatant ;  the  proof  of  the  oon- 
trary  resting  only  on  his  own  evidence,  which,  in  such  a  ( 
was  perfectly  worthless. 

With  these  opportunities  of  personal  observation,  and 
the  advantages  of  information  derived  from  native  Creoles, 
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ftom  the  sumying  officers  of  Mina's  army,  and  from  Mr.  Brufih, 
who  accompaniea  that  enterprising  individual  from  England  to 
Mexico,  Mr.  Robinson  has  compiled  these  meinoirs,  which, 
after  making  every  deduction  on  the  score  of  ex  parte  statement^ 
will  be  read  with  gratification. 

*  Don  Xavier  Mina  was  born  in  the  month  of  December,  1789.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  a  well-born  and  respected  proprietary,  whose  do^ 
nains  lay  near  the  town  of  Monreal,  in  the  kingdom  of  Navarre. 
Brought  up  among  the  mountains  of  his  native  province,  be  was  accus- 
tomed to  wander  through  their  rich  valleys,  and  to  pursue  the  chaic 
amidst  the  grandeur  of  the  Pyrenees.  His  faculties,  thus  nurtured  and 
exercised,  expanded  themselves  at  an  early  period,  while  his  mind  im- 
bibed all  the  energy  of  an  unconquerable  boldness. 

'  The  early  studies  of  Mina  were  pursued  at  PampeUina  and  at  Za- 
nigoca.  In  1808,  at  the  commencement  of  the  resistance  of  the  Spa- 
niards to  the  French  invasion,  he  was  a  student  in  the  university  of  Za* 
ragoza.  At  that  period,  between  eighteen  and  nineteen  years  of  age,  he 
felt  the  strong  enthusiasm  of  the  times.  When  the  miissacre  at  Madrid, 
of  the  3d  of  May,  shook  all  Spain,  and  the  cry  of  vengeance  was  heard 
from  the  £bro  to  the  Guadiana,  he  abandoned  his  studies,  joined  the 
army  of  the  north  of  Spain  as  a  volunteer,  and  was  present  at  the  battles 
of  Alcomes,  Maria,  and  Belchite/ 

When  the  guerrilla  system  was  adopted  as  the  only  efficient 
mode  of  opposition  to  the  arms  of  Napoleon,  Mina  was  the 
foremost  in  that  species  of  harassing  warfare ;  but  after  having 
distinguished  himself  by  a  series  of  spirited  enterprises,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  in  the  wmter  of  1810-11.  He  was  succeeded  in 
his  command  by  his  uncle,  the  celebrated  Espoz  y  Mina. 
When  the  return  of  .Ferdinand,  and  the  downfal  of  Slapoleon, 
had  restored  the  old  tyrannical  regime  in  Spain,  Xavier  was  re- 
leased, and  the  two  relatives,  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  order 
of  things,  made  an  attempt  to  seize  Pampeluna  as  the  point 
if!a/ipaif  of  insurrectionary  movements  intended  to  secure  for  the 
Spanish  nation  the  blessings  of  a  free  government.  The  scheme 
fietiled,  and  the  Minas  became  exiles.  The  nephew  visiting 
England,  is  affirmed  to  have  received  a  pension  of  £2000  from 
the  British  Government;  a  statement  to  which  we  do  not  give 
the  smallest  credit.  It  is  far  more  probuble  that,  as  asserted 
in  the  present  work,  he  iaet  with  considerable  encouragement 
in  his  meditated  enterprise  against  the  colonies  on  the  Spanish 
main.  The  conduct  of  the  Old  Spaniards  in  America  had  been 
Boch  as  to  excite  a  spirit  of  disaffection  both  among  the  Indians 
and  the  half-casts.  Supercilious  and  oppressive,  the  Euro- 
pean treated  the  Creole  as  a  being  of  infenor  order,  and  claim- 
ed from  him,  and  still  more  from  the  swarthy  native,  homa^ 
and  obedience.    Conduct  so  absurdly  impolitic  as  this  could 
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not  fail  to  excite  and  to  keep  alive  a  spirit  of  disaffection ;  and 
this  antipathy  was  openly  manifested  when  the  Spanish  do* 
minions  in  Europe  were  transferred  to  a  new  master,  and  the 
exhausting  struggles  of  civil  commotion  prevented  the  supply 
of  troops  m  aid  of  the  existing  authorities  in  the  provinces  of 
America.  The  first  decided  insurrection  in  Mexico  took  place 
under  the  command  of  Hidalgo,  the  Rector  of  the  town  oi  Do- 
lores :  he  committed  the  fatal  error  of  neglecting  the  Creoles, 
and  of  committing  his  cause  to  the  support  of  the  Indians  who 
joined  him  in  immense  numbers.  Dreadful  excesses  were 
committed  by  his  undisciplined  followers,  though  he  is  said  to 
have  been  himself  a  man  of  humane  feelings.  After  obtaining 
important  advantages  which  were  by  no  means  adequately  im- 
proved, he  was  defeated  by  Calleja  at  the  bridge  of  Calde- 
ron,  and  having  been  delivered  up  by  the  treachery  of  one  of 
his  confidential  officers,  he  was  snot  on  the  27th  of  July,  1811. 
Calleja  is  described  as  a  monster  of  cruelty,  and  is  said  to  have 
disgraced  himself  by  the  most  atrocious  massacres. 

Large  bodies  of  insurgents,  Creoles  and  Indians,  still  kept 
the  field  under  different  officers ;  and  several  of  them  united 
under  the  command  of  Morelos.  This  chief  was,  like  HidalcOy 
an  ecclesiastic,  of  excellent  private  character,  but  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  science  of  war.  His  army  was  far  inferior  in 
numbers  to  the  mob  of  his  predecessor,  but  it  was  of  much 
better  quality  and  composition.  He  obtained  partial  successes, 
and  convened  a\^ congress,  but,  after  sustainmg  repeated  re- 
verses, he  was  taken  and  shot  on  the"22d  of  Decemoer,  1816- 
The  legislative  body  which  had  been  established  by  Morelos^ 
was  dissolved  by  Don  Manuel  Mier  y  Teran,  the  officer  whom 
we  have  before  mentioned  as  the  chief  to  whom  Mr.  Robinson 
had  introduced  himself,  and  in  whose  suite  he  was  when  taken 
prisoner. 

It  was  during  this  disastrous  state  of  affairs,  when  there  wa 
no  point  of  union  for  the  patriots,  and  no  distinguished  leader 
to  whom  they  could  look  with  implicit  confidence,  that  Xavier 
Mina  made  his  appearance  on  the  scene  of  action.  After  visiting 
Baltimore,  Philaaelphia,  and  New  York,  and  having  been 
joined  by  a  number  of  enterprising  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  he  sailed  for  Galvezton,  where  he  communicated  with 
Commodore  Aury.  At  length  the  arrangements  were  com* 
pleted,  and  the  expedition  oot  imder  weigh  for  its  ultimate 
destination.  The  town  of  Soto  la  Marina,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Santander,  was  the  point  of  debarkation.  The  small 
force  which  Mina  commanded,  and  the  distance  at  which  he 
found  himself  from  any  effective  co-operation,  rendered  it  ne» 
cpssary  that  he  should  enter  on  a  series  of  rapid  and  daring 
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tnovements,  as  substitutes  for  regular  military  calculations  and 
manoeuvres.  Previously,  however,  to  his  adoption  of  this  course^ 
he  sustained  a  heavy  blow  in  the  desertion  of  fifty-one  of  his 
best  soldiers,  natives  of  the  United  States,  under  the  orders  of 
Colonel  Perry.  The  transports  which  conveyed  the  expedi- 
tion, had  been  destroyed  by  some  Spanish  armed  vessels  ;  and 
Perry,  despairing  of  Mina's  success,  determined  on  forcing  his 
way  along  the  coast,  to  a  point  where  he  expected  to  have 
Found  the  means  of  embarkation.  Mr.  Robinson  affects  to 
consider  his  conduct  as  '  very  mysterious  ;*  to  us  it  seeips  quite 
the  reverse :  we  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  he  felt  ex- 
treme disgust  at  the  want  of  conduct  displayed  by  Mina  in  a 
:amisade  yfhich  had  failed  a  few  days  before,  and  which,  had 
Perry  been  properly  supported,  would  in  all  probability  have 
terminated  differently. 

*  It  was  subsequently  asccitained  from  the  best  Mexican  authorities^ 
that  the  colonel  did  actually  penetrate  to  within  a  short  distance  of  his 
destined  point,  after  several  skirmishes  with  the  ruyal  troops,  in  which 
luccess  attended  hiiiu  Flushed  with  these  victories,  he  determined  on 
attacking  a  fortified  position  near  Matagorda,  which  might' have  been 
left  in  hb  rear,  as  the  garribon  did  not  evince  the  least  disposition  to' 
lundy  him.  He  had  summoned  the  commandant  to  'surrender,  who 
was  deliberating  on  the  propriety  of  so  doing,  at  the  moment  when 
[mrty  of  two  hundred  cavalry  made  its  appearance.  A  refusal  to  the 
summons  was  the  consequence.  The  garrison  sallied  out,  and  a  severe 
sction  commenced,  in  which  Perry  and  his  men  displayed  the  most  deter* 
mined  valour.  They  continued  combating  against  this  superiority  of 
brce  till  every  man  was  killed,  except  Perry.  Finding  himself  the  only 
lurvivor,  and  determined  not  to  be  made  a  prisoner,  he  presented  a  pistol 
:o  his  head,  and  terminated  his  existence.  Thus  perished  a  brave  but 
■ash  man ;  and  with  him  fell  some  valuable  officers^ and  men.' 

Miha,  however,  had  no  option  with  respect  to  the  line  of 
conduct  which  it  became  necessary  to.  pursue.  His  ships  were 
lestroyed,  and  his  only  prospect  of  success,  or  even  of  safety, 
ajr  in  forcing  his  way  through  the  enemy's  posts,  till  he  could 
mite  his  force  with  some  of  the  insurgents  of  the  interior. 
Ifter  gaining  the  battle  of  Peotillos  against  tremendous  odds, 
le  pushed  on  to  Pinos,  which  he  carried  by  storm,  and  at 
en^th  formed  a  junction  with  a  body  of  patriots  under  Don 
!7hnstovaI  Naba,  whose  costume  and  equipments  are  thus 
lescribed. 

*  The  grotesque  figure  of  the  colonel  surprised  the  division.     I  le  wore 
threadbare   roundabout   brown  jacket,  decorated  with  a  quantity  of 

irnished  silver  lace,  and  a  red  waistcoat ;  his  shirt  collar,  fancifully 
ut  and  embroidered,  was  flying  open,  and  a  black  silk  handkerchief  was 
angiug  loosely  round  his  neck.     He  also  wore  a  pair  of  short,  loose, 
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rusty,  olive-coloured  velveteen  breeches,  also  dcscoraied  with  Uce-;  -Aad 
n>utid  his  legs  were  wrapped  a  pair  of  dressed  deer-skins,  tied  under  lit 
knee  by  a  garter.     Me  had  oii   a  pair  of  country-made  shoes ;  and  <^ 
each  heel  was  a  tremendous  iron  spur,  inlaid  with  silver,  weighing  Dear 
a  |>ouud,  with  rowels  four  inches  in  diameter.     On  his  head  was  placed 
a  country-made  hat,  with  an  eight-inch  brim,  ornament(>d  with  a  broad 
bilver  band,  in  the  front  of  which  was   stuck  a   large  picture  of  tke 
Virgin  of  Guadalupe,  inclosed  in  a  franu*,  and  protected  by  a  glass.   *  He 
was  mounted  on  a  fine  horse,  and  armed  with  a  brace  of  pbtolsi  a 
Spanibh  Toledo,  and  an  immensely  long  lance.     Ifis  men  wereei|uippcd 
much  in  the  same  style ;  but  were  principally  clad  and  armed  with  llw 
spoils  taken  from  the  enemy.    Though  these  Mexican  Cossaekt  wcH 
thus  singularly  and  rudely  equipped,  they  were  robust*looking  felftovt, 
•cctistomed  tu  hardships  and  severe  privations,  and  full  of  courapt.'-- 

The  muster  rolls  of  the  division  on  its  arrival  at  j^ombrerb, 
a  fortress  in  possession  of  the  patriots,  presented   a  total  of 
269  combatants ;  a  number  which,  though  too  small  ferimy 
effective  purpose,  would  have  served  admirably  as  a  nucleus 
for  the  formation  of  a  disciplined  native  army.     Unfontunatafy 
for  Mina,  tlie  principal  chiefs  of  the  insuirection  wave  aot 
disposed  to  join  him,  and  the  spirit  of  disunion  which  actoaiWd 
them,   prevented  any  co-operation  among  themseWes.    Still 
he  was  not  discouraged ;    with   about  330  men  he  encoiuH 
tered  and  defeated  at  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos,  700  royalitte 
under  Castanon,  who  was  mortally  wounded  ;  and  he  obtained 
pecuniary  means  by  seizing  the  fortified  hacienda  of  Jaral.    In 
the  mean  time,  the  Spaniards  were  besieging  the  fort  of  Soto 
la  Marina^  where  Mina  had  imprudently  shut  up  more  tl^an  a 
hundred  of  his  men,  who  might  have  rendered  good  aenrHse 
had  they  accompanied  him,  instead  of  beins  left  to  occupy.  ^ 
untenable  fortification.     After  a  spirited  defence,  thjey  ware 
compelled   to  surrender.      Elated    with  this  advantage* .  and 
aware  of  the  danger  which  still  threatened  the  proyince  fiom 
the  activity  and  intrepidity  of  Mina,  the  Viceroy  of  Meako 
made  extraordinary  efforts,  and  placing  a  strong  divirioa  umfer 
the  orders  of  general  Linan,  who  is  described  as  a  saiigniiialT 
ruffian,  sent  it  to  lay  siege  to  Sombrero,  which  was  ganiabned 
by  the  whole  of  Aavier's  force.      Nearly  without  food,  Vld 
s^nderly  provided  with  ammunition,  the  besieged  aoou  "flftid 
their  position  untenable,  and  the  entire  destitution  of  afifer 
compelled  them  to  evacuate  the  fortress,  which  had  beeiiiRa" 
viouslyleft  by  their  leader.    This  step  completed  their  deatmc- 
tion.  They  were  pursued,  cut  up  by  the  royalist  cavaliy,  and, 
ultimately,  only  fifty  escaped  out  of  two  hundred  nndrnMb/* 
nine.    Mina  had  proceeded  to  the  strong  hill-fort  of  loa  Bene* 
dios^held  by  Torres,  a  patriot  chief,  who  is  blamed  liy  Mr. 
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R0biii8on  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  previous  and  siibseouent 
4isa8ter8.  Here  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  body  of  nine  nun- 
dred  irregular  cavalry,  and  immediately  took  the  field.  On  his 
march 

'  he  met  Ortiz,  with  nineteen  of  the  division,  who  bad  escaped  from 
Sofflbreix).  TherQ  were  six  oncers  among  t^iese  ninieteen  men.  The 
iDoment  the  general  saw  them,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  dew  U> 
receive  them.  He  cordially  gave  them  a  soidier^s  embrace,  and  wiUi 
^at  eagerness  asJ^ed,  '*  Where  are  the  rest  i"  He  was  answered^ 
**  We  are  all  that  are  left."  The  blow  was  severe :  jbis  couateospcs 
depictttl  the  anguish  of  bis  heart ;  and  placing  his  leg  across  the  puroiDel 
of  his  saddle^  he  reclined  hi^  head  on  his  band.  His  fine  eye  glistened 
with  the  warrior^s  tear  of  sensibility;  but  quickly  recovering  himself,  his 
icountenance  resumed  its  accustomed  screnijty.  The  general  retained 
jbur  ofiicen  fnd  six  soldiers  of  the  nineteen,  and  ordered  the  rest  to  take 
commands  under  Ortiz.^ 

JUuii^an  now  laid  seige  to  los  Remedios,  while  Mina  kept, the 
fiela*  and  by  yray  of  diversion  engaged  in  enterppses  which  led 
jto  no  spepitic  result.  £te  stormed  Biscocho,  and,  in  reprisal 
-for  lilie  massacre  of  Sombrero,  ordered  the  garrison  to  be  shot^ 
Biii  the  term  of  his  career  was  now  approaching.  After  Te^ 
peated  disappointments  in  minor  enterprises,  he  attempted  to 
nei^e  by  9,  coup  de  main,  the  large  and  important  city  of 
Guanaxuato,  and  failing,  occupiied  a  post  where  he  wa^  si|r- 
prised  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards  under  the  command 
4)f  Arr^tia.  He  was  npt  suffered  to  remain  long  in  suspense  ; 
ffXi  the  Utb  of  November,  1817, 

He  was  conducted  under  a  military  escort  to  the  fatal  ground,  attended 
by  a  file  of  the  Ca^adores  of  the  regiment  of  Zaragoza.  In  this  last 
scene  of  his  life  was  the  hero  of  Navarre  not  unmindful  of  his  character; 
!tith.a  firm  step  he  advanced  to  the  fatal  spot,  and  with  bis  usual  sere- 
mij  told  the  soldiers  to  take  good  aim,  ^'  Y  no  me  hagau  iufrvrj"  {weui 
Ai|ift  let  me  sM0er.)  The  officer  commanding  gave  the  accustomed  sig- 
psl;  the  soldiers  fired;  and  that  spirit  fied  from  earth,  whicby  for  all  the 
fioalitiet  which  constitute  the  hero  and  the  patriot,  seemed  to  have  been 
bofiK  for  the  good  of  mankind. 

'  So  .anxious  was  the  government  that  bis  death  should  be  confirmed^ 
iifX  Ijnan  was  ipstructed  to  detach  a  surgeon  from  each  European  re* 
inient,  and  the  captain  of  each  company,  to  attend  the  execution,  who 
ihovU  certify  that  Mina  was  dead,  and  moreover  describe  the  manner 
m  which  the  balls  lentered  his  body,  and  note  the  one  that  caused,  his 
djeath.  This  was  done,  and  the  singular  document  was  afterwards  pub- 
Iiihe4  in  the  Gazette  of  Mexico. 

*  Thus  perished  this  gallant  youth,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his 
ijp.  His  short  but  brilliant  career  entides  him  to  a  distinguished  place 
^  the  list  of  those  heroes  who  have  shed  their  blood  in  bold  and  gene* 
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Tous  exertions  tobreak  the  tyrant's  sceptre,  and  to  extend  (he  blcitiiijj^ 
of  freedom  among  the  human  race. 

*  No  man  was  ever  better  calculated  to  execute  an  enterprtte  of  lift- 
sard  tban  Xavier  Mina.  His  person  was  slight,  but  well  formed,  aod 
about  five  feet  seven  inches  in  height.  His  physical  structure  was  well 
adapted  for  action.  His  moral  qualities  were  great ;  and  personal  valouf 
he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree.  Serene  in  the  hour  of  danger,  he  wM 
always  prepared  to  seize  upon  any  advantages  that  were  offered  by  tbe 
conjuncture  of  events.  At  the  head  of  his  men,  he  infused  into  them  bis 
own  spirit.  In  his  diet,  he  was  frugal  in  the  extreme ;  no  privations  nor 
hardships  seemed  to  affect  him.  He  always  preferred  the  siroplert 
beverage.  His  cloak  and  saddle  were  his  usual  bed  ;  even  in  tbe  worst 
of  weather,  when  every  accommodation  could  have  been  afforded  btm, 
-he  encamped  with  his  troops.  He  was  affable,  generous,  and  csndid ; 
his  moderation  and  humanity  were  alike  conspicuous ;  and  to  all  tbe 
qualities  of  the  soldier  he  united  the  manners  and  accomplisbmenti  of  the 
gentleman.^  ■ 

We  must  refer  to  the  work  itself  for  the  subsequent  events  f 
the  details  of  a  guerrilla  warfare  are  not  easily  reduced  into  t 
narrow  compass,  and  they  can  be  read  with  interest  only  in  their 
original  form.  Los  Remedios  fell,  and  with  the  exception  of 
a  body  of  determined  men  under  Guerrero,  all  tbfe  patriotic 
bands  were  destroyed  or  dispersed. 

The  concluding  chapter  contains  a  variety  of  specnlatiooi 
on  the  subject  of  trade,  and  on  the  practicability  ox  effecting  t 
communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  through 
the  isthmus  of  Darien,  and  other  parts  of  the  long  and  nairoW 
tract  which  connects  North  ana  South  America.    That  the 


roiect  is  feasible,  we  suppose  there  can  be  no  question ;  Mr. 
'obinson  even  a^rms  that  it  has  been  so  far  realized -m  to 


allow,  until  the  interference  of  the  government  cloeed  the 
sage,  the  transit  of  goods  in  canoes.  Whether  the  difiSerait 
points  of  section  manced  in  the  map  are  the  best  chosen  finr 
this  important  operation,  can  be  determined  only  by  scientiflc 
survey. 

Art  IX.     Advice  to  the  young  Mother  in  the  Management  of  Httm^ 
'  and  Infant.    By  a  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.     ISmo: 
pp.112.    London.  1821. 

TIJTE  regret  that  we  cannot  recommend  this  well-meant  wod^.. 
▼  T    yf^  ^jm  gj^g  jjQ  better  reason  for  our  objections  to  iW 
than  is  supplied  by  a  remark  in  tlie  Preface.  i 

*  It  is  utterly  impossible  that  any  one  not  educated  for  our  arduov 
profession,  can  be  capable  of  understanding  domestic  medicine  in  all  til 
branches :  indeed,  the  mischief  daily  witnessed  upon  the 
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liumerout  individuals,  who  seize  with  avidity  a  remedy  before  they  liave 
asceitained  tbe  disease,  sufficiently  proves  the  accuracy  of  the  statement. 
It  if  betCer,  and  deserves  deep  impression  upon  tbe  parent's  mind,  never 
1 10  trifle  with  a  disease,  nor  attempt  prescribing,  when  the  attack  is  of  a 
formidable  nature.' 

After  this  remark,  we  hardly  expected  to  find  among  the 
Contejcits,  '  On  Croup,  on  Hooping  Cough,  on  Measles,  on 
'  iScarlet  Fever,'  and  '  on  Small  rox/    These  are,  it  is  true,  iu- 
fantile  diseases  respecting,  which  it  is  highly  desirable  that  a 
'  young  mother  should  have  right  notions ;  and  had  the  Author 
contented  himself  with  pointing  out  the  nature  and  the  incipient 
symptoms  of  these  complaints,  we  could  not  have  objected  to 
his  including  them  in  his  directions.     But  really,  when  he  pro- 
ceeds to  lecture  on  their  proper  treatment  at  the  successive 
stages  of  the  complaint,  and  to  prescribe  an  almost  ad  libitum, 
or  at  least  indefinite  exhibition  of  powerfbr medicines;  as  for 
instance,  Epsom  salts  and  senna,  with  previous  doses  of  calomel, 
in  scarlet  i«^er; — we  must  pause  before  we  give' our  sanction,  to 
such  indiscreet  advice.    Scarlet  fever,  indeed,  our  Author  does 
not  rank  among  formidable  attacks.    He  says ; 

*  The  scarlet  fever,  when  joined  with  sore  throat,  k  attended  some- 
times with  fatal  consequences ;  therefore,  if  the  patient  complains,  and 
deglutition  appears  difficult,  the  medical  man  should  be  called  in,' 

This  is  very  disinterested  advice  on  the  part  of  our  Meniber 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons ;  but  ours,  more  especially  to  a 
young  mother,  would  be,  to  call  in  the  medical  man  in  the  first 
instance,  and  not  to  tamper  with  her  child's  constitution. 

In  treating  of  Croup,  the  Author  does  advise  that  'imme- 
'  djate  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  medical  man,  when  the 
•  disease  is  suspected  or  ascertained/  Any  other  advice  would 
be  madness.  But  having  given  this  useful  direction,  it  was 
quite  unnecessary  to  perplex  the  young  mother  with  distinctions 
betiveen  chronic  croup,  and  inflammatory  croup ;  distinctions 
which,  we  take  leave  to  say,  are  by  no  means  sound  in  them- 
•elves,  and  are  likely  only  to  mislead  in  practice.  The  name  of 
croup  is  often  misapplied,  and  its  supposed  cure  has  frequently 
brought  no  small  credit  to  the  practitioner.  But  croup,  properly 
speaking,  is  in  all  cases  inflammatory ;  and  as  depletion  aflbrds 
the  only  chance  of  subduing  it,  the  parent,  as  sne  values  her 
own  peace  of  mind,  ought  not  to  lose  a  moment  in  calling  in  the 
aid  of  the  medical  practitioner. 

We  are  surprized  at  meeting  with  a  continual  reference  to 
the  treatment  of  Adults.  Surely,  a  young  mother  has  little  to 
do  with  them.  Thus,  speaking  of  measles,  our  Author  says, 
'  when  attacking  adults,  general  bleeding  is  the    very    best 
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V  remedy.'  And  again,  we  have  graduated  doses  of  varicmi  tii^ 
dicines  for  adnlts.    The  cbtigH  in  measles  is,  ^1s  the  Alittl^ 

'  best  relieved  by  nauseating  doses  of  ipecacoana,  fiom  kaV  a  gnCaWs 
grain  or  two,  every  third  or  fourth  boar,  combined  with  two  ^  %itt 
grains  of  powdered  nitre.  Or  by  the  following,  if  that  he^  un^Uwftm^: 
Take  equal  parts  of  milk  of  almonds,  and  syrnp  of  wbue.  poppies.  ad|da 
spoonful  of  paragoric  to  every  ounce  of  the  mixture,  and  gjife  A  Udjie 
cveiy  now  and  then,  as  the  cough  is  troublesome/ 

Now,  a  young  mother  would  be  misled  by  this  or  iMb^ 
notion,  that  between  these  two  prescriptions  there  was  litUeio 
choose.  She  would,  therefore,  naturally  decide  on  liitf  lijijit 
'  tamleasant*  to  the  child.  In  point  of  feu^t,  the  former  is  isn  ik^ 
cellent  prescription ;  the  latter  is  to  be  deprecated :  ifiie  bneis 
an  expectorant  ^  the  other  sedative  and  astnngent. 

'  Exercise  is,  beyond  dispute,  the  best  promoter  of  digeslipfi, 
'  and  should  be  taken  as  often  as  possible/  Here,  agun^'^ 
are  under  the  necessity  of  differing  from  this  PrkctitaoBar. 
Exercise  is  found  to  suspend  the  process  of  digestion :  it  is 
rather  the  promoter  of  appetite.  As  to  the  importance  of  ^asr- 
cise,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion ;  and  there  is  not  iniicki''daii- 
ger  of  its  beins  taken  too  oflen :  but  it  may  be  resorted- to*  too 
soon  afler  a  rail  meal.  As  to  '  individuals  obliged  fa  irrite 
'  much/  we  could  furnish  our  Author  with  some  experifUfeiDilU 
hints,  but  they  would  be  of  little  use  to  a  young  motner. 

Our  most  serious  objection  to  this  work,  respects  the  Anftn^u 
list  of  Domestic  Medicines,  and  his  rules  for  eidiibiting  them. 
And  first,  admitting  the  general  correctness  of  his  gradatioo  of 
dose,  what  has  a  youne  mother  to  do  with  doses  for  an  adiilt  np 
to  21  years  of  age  ?  If  nothing  more  powerful  than  magnMa 
were  entrusted  to  her,  it  might  be  or  service  that  ahedioiild 
know  what  dose  to  take  herself.  But  first  on  the  list  of  opsft- 
ing  medicines,  stands 

'  Adult  dose  large. 

Calomel — from  ij  grains  to  10  grains.' 

Scammony,  Epsom  salts,  jalap,  &c.,  follow,  and  the  most  nsefipd 
of  all  domestic  medicines,  castor  oil,  closes  the  list*  Kow«  of 
this  adult  dose,  an  infant  of  twelve  months  is  directed  to  tJkit 
one  twelfth ;  but  whether,  in  the  instance  of  calomel,  it  ia  to  be 
a  twelfth  of  two  grains,  or  a  twelfth  of  ten  grains,  the  molher  is 
to  guess.  It  is  a  chance  if  she  does  not  miscalculate.  Why  not 
at  once  prescribe  a  proper  dose  for  an  infant,  or  older  chifal,  of 
the  more  simple  and  unobjectionable  medicines  ?    CaloBMl  and 
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pensable  articles  in  a  medicine  chest,  especially  wben  fbe 
ifiiAnly  'Toride  at  a  distance  frona  tojr  m^lctojpMbtM  but 

yiitalf  nhdatd  be  kept  tnid(fer  lock  and  key.  '  Wheh  tixe  liVir  be- 
^  lMfii«  )i£%cted  by  a  r^isid^^&ce  in  hot  dimaten,  of  by  Ate  im* 
^  hapfy  tdfidiiie^h  for  spiiihi'cms  liquors,^  %e  agr^  wiUi  our 
Surgeon,  that  calomel  is  '  prodigiously  effective/  But  as  our 
present,  business  is  with  voung  mothers  and  their  infants,  in 
.jHhoBQL  the  liver  is  not  likely  to  be  afiected  by  mich  causes,  we 
.have  only  to  recommend  modt  earnestly,  that  calomel  be  nevet 
tal^e^  from  the  medicine-chest,  but  under  specific  medical  di- 
rections. AsL  to  wine  of  antunony,  given  by  our  Author  under 
the  head  of  Emetics,  we  must  protect  against  its  uisie  for  "an^ 
6uch  pukpose.  On  this  point,  we  are  directly  at  issue  with  our 
Author,  who  prefers  it  to  the  far  more  innocent  and  wholly  unr 
objectionable  medicine,  the  powder  or  wine  of  ipecacuanha. 
He  giVes  a  curious  reason  for  preferring  the  wine  to  fh?  powdef 
— *  as  they' (the  wines)  'are  less  nauseom, and  pro^ee  TOimtin|f 
(i.  e.  hflu/iea) 'sooner.'  We  prefer  the  ponder. 
^.  We  should  throw  soioaie  other  medicines  out  pf  his  domestic 
catalogue,  as  either  superfluous^  or  proper  only  to  be  kept  in 
ieserve  for  medicd  directions.  But  we  have,  we  hope,  said 
endtigh  to  induce  our  Author  to'  reconsider  his  advice,  and  to 
caution  our  readers  against  the  best  intentkmed  aaonymotts 
general  directidtMi. 
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\^  Gentlemen  and  Puiluhers  xvho  have  toarke  in  the  Preu,,wU. <o4fttf 
the  Conductors  of,  the  Eclectic  Rbvixw,  btf  sending  infiumftlifii 
(post  paid  J  ^  of  the  suBfectf  extent,  and  probaUe  price  cf  snch  i«diris  t 
vahich  theymd^  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  thepMic^if  — 
mtent  with  its  plak*  ' 


*  -Napoleon  in  Exile.  This  interesting 
wo/kii  expected  to  appear  in  the  ensning 
month,  it  coofists  ainioit  entirely  uf 
Napoleon's  own  remarks,  in  his  own 
Words,  written  down  at  the  uotDent,  dn- 
Ying  three  years,  of  the  most  u  ore- 
strained  oomrounication,  and  fnniishea, 
in  a  way  that  could  probably  never 
Itave  been  aotidpeted,  details  of  all  the 
ffonarkable  eveiiti  of  his  life,  public 
and  private;  characters  of  his  BJinistent 
fttd  Generals;  state  secrets  of  the  various 
Gourts  of  Europe;  the  devefopment  of 
)|h  foreign  and  domestic  policy  i  anee* 
dotes  of  his  campaigns,  and  illostrations 
u(  most  of  the  extEaoVdinary  occurrences 
imd  persons  which  have  astonished  the 
world,  during  the  lait  half  century^  in 
n  style  which  carries  with  it  its  own  evi- 
dence, and  is  sustained  by  fiicts  known 
only  to  the  distinguished  individual  by 
whom  they  were  related.  His  death  has 
removed  the  delicacy  which  naturally  re- 
strained the  publisher  during  his  life- 
thne. 

The  third  Part  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  "  Peak 
Scenery,  or  Excursions  in  Derbyshire,'* 
will  be  published  in  the  coarse  of  the  en- 
suing month.  These  Excarsions  are  il- 
lustrated with  a  series  of  beautiful  En- 
gravings by  W.  Cooke,  from  Drawings 
recently  made  by  R.  Chantrey,  R.A. 
(fiOs.  34h.  and  94s.  each  part). 

Preparing  for  publication,  Scholastica 
Doctrioa :  or  Lectures  to  Young  Gentle- 
men at  Boarding  School,  on  the  various 
branches  of  a  liberal  education ;  with  a 
characteristic  view  of  the  most  approved 
elementary  books  of  instruction ;  also  on 
the  Conduct  and  Duties  of  Life.  By  J. 
K.  Kent,  Royston  Seminary,  Herts. 

A  new  edition  of  The  Jesuit's  Newton 
may  be  expected  in  a  few  days,  printed 
at  the  Glasgow  University  Press,  and 
corrected  by  a  Gentleman  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Preparing  for  publication,  Bibliotheca 
Biblica;  a  Select  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  the  most  important  British  and  Foreign 
Works  in  the  departments  of  Biblical 


Criticism  and  Inlerpretationi  with  biiif 
DOilces  of  their  Authors,  aod  reinaflm«i 
their  theological  and  orilical  merits.  By 
William  Orme,  Author  of  Memoirs  of 
the  liffs  writings,  and  rifigkiVii  con- 
nexions of  John  Owten,  D.D.  - 

Shortly   will  be  ppblisheil,  Caafwr, 
and  other  Plays  and  Poems.  .  By   R.  B. 
Tmpey,  M.A.    Student  of  ChrU  Church, 
<Mord. 

Speedily  will  ht  publishad,  in  the 
sane  size  as  the  Introduction  to-Geology 
by  the  Rev.  D.  Coneyheare,  and  W* 
Phillips,  An  Introdaettoo  lotlw>8la8y  of 
Fossils,  in  a  compilative! such  iBfan- 
tion  as  may  assist  theStudent  IfroHauH 
ing  the  necessary  knowledge  idpectinf 
these  sobstaaces  and  their  oomiMlMi 
with  the  formation  of  the  mstk^  ;9y 
James  Parkinson,  Author  uf  tbeOtguie 
Remains  of  a  former  World. 

Profieisor  Dunbar  is  preparieg  iar  pab- 
licatiun,  the  Second  Volume  otSJaJkttf* 
Collectanea Grmca Majorat  theTexTbf 
Homer,  Hesiod,  and  Apollonius  RhodiM, 
will  be  corrected  according  to  the  princt* 
pies  stated  in  the  Essay  upon  the  Versi- 
fication of  Homer  in  the  9d.  part  of  the 
Professor's  Prosodia  Grsca.  The  whele 
of  the  Text  will  undergo  the  most  eai«* 
ful  revision,  and  will  be  aoitmeiited  by 
one  of  the  Ncmean  Odes  of  Pindar :  and 
a  very  considerable  number  of  additional 
notes,  explanatory  of  different  pesuges. 
&c.  will  be  given. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  beanlifelly 
printed  in  one  volume,  8vo.  The  Morn- 
ing and  Evening  Sacrific.  This  work 
is  divided  into  the  four  following  parts : 
^1.  Prayers  for  Private  Persons,  adap* 
ted  to  the  different  days  of  the  week,  and 
to  Sacramental  Sabbaths  and  Days  of 
Humiliation  —3.  Family  Prayers  for  the 
Sabbath-Day. — 3.  Prayers  for  Per^iaa 
who  are  in  peculiar  Circumstanceii  t> 
A  copious  Selection  of  Prayers  entirely 
in  the  Language  of  Scripture. — ^The  work 
is  introduced  by  two  Discourses  explana* 
tory  of  tlie  Lord's  Prayer.  It  has  been 
the  object  of  the  Author,  byoonbiniof 
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fimpHcity  of lan^iiagii  with.elevfijtion  and 
Cbrifttiafi  fervour  of  ienihii^t,  to  fender 
thin  foliime  A  i^Uble  MaopaJ  of  Devor 
iim  for  p^rtnot  of  a  U  ranks. 

.  Entliapafia ;  or  the  3t;ate  of  Man  afr 
UT  Death  ;  by  the  Rev.  Luke  Booker, 
i^LND.  Vicar  of  Dudley;  will  be  pub- 
littlied  in  the  oovae  of  the  next  month. 
In  the  press,  a  n«»w  edition  of  Thomas 
Colct  on  Regeneration,  Faith,  and  Rer 
peatance ;  to  which  will  be  prefixed,  his 
two  SernKNif  on  impnted  righteousness : 
edited  by-  the  Rev.  Jphn  ^ees  of  Hod- 


borough.    1  Vol.  iSfflo. 

In  the  press.  Plain  Dialogues,  ^ 
to  relieve  from  Tarious  diffieultii.  ■^^. 
nected  with  the  Doctrines  of.  Electioor' 
the  Inability  of  Sinners  to  perform  Spi- 
ritual Acts,  Christian  Pe^everasce,  and' 
the  Law  of  God  in  its  relation  to  the  Ber- 
IjeTcr,  and  to  correct  some  popular 
ahossa  of  the  same  subjects. 

The  eighth  Edition  of  *'  Female  Scrip- 
ture Characters,"  by  the  late  Mn.  Kingf 
with  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  Author, 
pre^xed^  will  shortly  be  publisbed..     .     . 
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star  Tables  for  18%3,  (No.  IL)  for 
n^ore  readily  ascertaining  the  Latitude 
send  Longitude  at  Sea,  In  the  Twilight,  and 
during  the  Night ;  with  perpetual,  and 
other  useful  Tables,  which,  with  those  of 
1823,  will  be  serviceable  for  many  years. 
By  Capt.  Thomas  Lynn.  Koyal  8yo.. 
10<.  sewed. 

Solar  Tablet;  being  the  Logarithms  of 
Half-£lapsed  Time,  Middle  Time,  and 
Rising;  for  every  Second,  to  six  places  of 
Figures,  useful  in  determining  the  Lati- 
tude by  Double.AltitiideSr&c.  and. work-. 
iAg  the  Longitude  by  chronometers.  By 
Capt.  Thomas  Lynn.  Royal  dro.  10s. 
seared. 
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IDOCATIOM. 


The  Teacher's  Farewell ;  intended  as 
a  Parting  Gift  to  the  Elder  Scholars, 
learing  Sunday  Schools;  compriidng 
Hints  fiw  their  future  Conduct  in  Life, 
adapted  to  both  sexes.  By  a  Sunday 
School  Teacher.     18mo. 

English  Grammar  in  Verse;  with 
Scripture  Examples.    By  the  Rer.  T. 

Searle.  Is.  6d. 

^      • . .    .  ■      •  •    • 

Hisntttv. 

A  View  of  the  History^  Literature,  and 
Mythology  of  the  Hindoos ;  including  a 
minute  description  of  their  Manners  and 
Customs,  and  Translations  from  their 
pnncipal  Works.  By  William  Ward  of 
Serampure.  A  new  edition,  arranged 
according  to  the  original  Work  printed 
atSerampore.    3  voU.  8vo.  IL  16s.  bds. 

mSCELLANBOUS. 

Hints  towards  the  right  Improvement 
of  the  present  Crisis.  By  Joseph  Jones. 
M.A.    8vo.>  5t, 


An  Account  of  a  Plan,  which  lias  been 
successfully  pursoed  for  three  years,  in' 
the  conducting  of  a  Penny  Savings'  Baikk' 
for  Children,    with    the  addition  of  n' 
working  Fund  for  Females;  indudiof . 
Directions  and  Patterns  for  cutting  tj^ 
every  sort  of  wearing  apparel  for  Girls,'' 
Shirts  and  Pinafores  for  Boys,  and  Lin^ 
usually  lent  tothe  Poor;  together  with 
the  price  allowed  formating  eaeh  Arti-' 
cle.    5s. 
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posny* 

Sir  Andrew  Hallid^t  a  Draoiatltf 
Sketch.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.' 
SvOi  6s.       . 

Songs  of  Zioo,  or  Imitations  of  the' 
Psalms.   ByJames  Montgomery.  19mo. 
4s. 

The  Poetical  Monitor,  consisting  of 
Pieces,  ori^al  and  selected,  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  young  in  virtue  and 
piety.    3s.  bound. 

The  Remains  of  Henry  Kirke  White. 
With  an  account  of  his  life,  by  Robert 
Sonthey.    Vol.  111.  8vo.  9s. 

THXOLOOr. 

The  Works  of  James  Anninios.  D.D. 
Translated  from  the  Latin.  With  an  Ac- 
count of  his  Life  and  Character.  8vo. 
Parts  1  and  2.    4s.  each. 

Christian  Fellowship,  or  the  Church 
Member's  Guide.  By  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
James.  ISmo. 

An  Examination  of  the  Remonstrance 
addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's, 
with  Answers  to  the  Questions  addressed 
to  Trinitarians  generally,  by  Captain 
James  Gifford,  R.  N.  By  a  Trinitarian. 
8vo.  8s. 
The  Clerical  Guide  or  Ecclesiastical  Di- 
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raetoiy ;  c^ntamiBc  •  complata  R^gktef 
flff  Um  prtfMt  PrcUtct  wbA  otli«r  Digni- 
tariet  of  tha  Chnrefa  of  Eqglaiid ;  of  tlio 
Bcodi  of  HouMS,  Pnrfesiort,  A;o.  of  tfaa 
Vniferaitiei,  and  other  Collagaa  and 
Public  Scbooli ;  a  List  of  all  tba  B«se- 
fices  and  Cbapelriea  in  England  and 
Walaa,  arrangad  alphabetically  intbnir 
•ereral  Coontiett  DioceMf,  Arcbdeaoon- 
riai,  fcc  Tha  Namet  of  their  reipectiTe 
InonoiboBta,  with  the  Date  of  their  lniti«- 
tmioot  the  Names  of  the  Patrons,  fcc. 
%M.  And  an  Appendix,  oontainiog  Al- 
phabeHeal  LisU  of  thoie  Benefices  which 
are  in  the  Patronnfi  of  the  Crown,  the 
Bishops,  Deans,  and  Chapters,  and  other 
Pobltc  Bodies.  Second  Edition,  corraGted. 
BojalSva  ll.St. 

Eighteen  Bermoos  jnlended  to  esta- 
Mish  Uie  ineaparable  eboncEion  ]>eCvaen 
ihi  4(MM"f>*B'A  ^^  pmcUoe  of  phris* 
€M)|r«  tflM.  5s. 

JiMonrsDi  chiefiv  doctrinal,  ddivefaf 
in  the  cbnpel  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
ByBarthonoBew  Lloydf  D.|X  8.F.T.C.i:^ 
II.  E.  L  A.  PiofesMT  of  katbematics  in 
the  Univenitj,  and  Ghapliin  to  his  Ex- 
edlency  the  Loud  LieotwiMit  of  linUnd* 
10t.6d. 

Proofiiof  Inspiration;  or  the  Gronnds 
of  Disthiction  between  the  New  TinU- 
Bsniand  the  Apocryphal  vo1uom»  ocen- 
aioMd  by  the  recent  pobKcntlon  of  tlie 
Apocryphal  New  Testament,  by  Hone, 
By  the  Rev.  TbooMtf  Eennell,  B.  D. 
r.  R.  8.  6s. 

A  Defence  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Cbnrch 
cf  England,  stating  their  senrioes,  their 


vighti,  and  their  rnfWMi  ham,  tWi«if 

Rest  ages  to  the  present  times,  Aid  iknv* 
hig  the  fBlatioQ  in  which  they  stand  to 
the  community  and  to  the  agricnltnita. 
By  the  Aer.  Francb  Thackemy,  8fO« 
3a.  6d. 

Part.  IL  of  Leetnres  on  the  Doetrlatef 
the  Holy  Trinity.  By  Edward  Andrewi, 
tL  D.  minister  of  Berssfbcd  Chnpel^ 
Walworth.  Bf  o.  7s. 

An  Addrem lirom  n.Christian  Pnalor In 
his  Chnreh  and  Gongregntion  upon  Bap* 
tismi  containing  n-  statsmsnt  of  oOiM 
essential  points  in  which  the  sjiliip 
both  o#  FBdobaptisU  and  (Inii  TlaJn. 
baptists  appear  to  differ  from  dmt  of  tht 
New  Twfsment.  By  Jamm 
Ss.  6d. 

Directions  nnd  E 
Trarellfrs  to  Zion,  By  tbe  Into  Env^/oa. 
Frecaion*  3d  edition.  Sro.  7s.  Iton.  5s. . 

SIcetches  of  Sermons.  yoL  III.  Ptet  fl^ 
ISmo.  9s. 

A  Funeral  Sermoi|  fcr  |Cn,  Gooitf  of' 
Henley.    By  Robert  Winter^  DDL  la.  ^, 

The  pnty  and  loipoftance  of  fnk 
Communion  among  Real  ChrittiMt  iff 
every  I>enomination,  espocint|y 'ni  tho 
present  Period,  With  some  nollnaa  qff. 
the  writings  of  Messrs,  Booths  ftilir. 
Hall,  ftc  on  this  Subject.  i«.6d.  ' 

The  Duties  of  Churrhwaideqa  na* 
plained  and  enforced.  A  Chgifn  Ml. 
▼ered  tp  the  Clergy  and  ChniclMmrdMB, 
of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Cplchester,  \k. 
the  Diocese  of  London,  in  tbeyanr  ItSh' 
By  the  Rer.  J.  Jefleraon,  A.  IC.  and  FULSl 
late  Archdeacon.  8s« 
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Alt.  L   M0moiri  of  the  Court  of  King .  Jamei  the  Fini*    ByLoey 
Aikiii.    2  Tols.  Syo.  pp.  858.    Price  11.48.    London.  1882. 

"VM^ORKS  of  this  describtion,    if  executed  with  tolerable 
^^    ability  and  fairness,  deseHre  well  of  th^  public.     Occu^ 
pying  A  middjle  rank  between  tvorks  of  dry  infotmation  anct 
Works  6f  atiiusement,  they  aniswer  a  very  useiul  purpose,  ill 
this  busy  but  unlearned  age,  by  making  eeneral  reader^  betted 
acquainted  with  what  they  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  be  ignorant 
of,— ^the  history  of  their  own  country.    On  this  '  grolind,  in- 
deed, the  Author  of  Waverley  has  sortie  claims  to  the  gratitude 
of  his  readers  ;  for,  although  as  an  expositor  of  history,  he  is 
a  most  delusive  guide,  stUi,  we  are  certainly  indebted  to  him 
for  a  personal  introduction  t6  some  of  the  most  illustrious  etaa-* 
racters  of  former  days.    After  reading  the  Abbot,  and  Keml«> 
worth,  and  the  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,  we  feel  that  ^e  have 
not  merely  read  of— we  have  seen  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  have 
seen  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Queen  Caroline.    Were  the  his- 
torical portraits  executed  with  even  less  fidelity  than  they  are, 
they  would  still  be  valuable  as  giving  an  impulse  to  curiosity 
respecting  the  events  in  which  tho&^e  personages  Were  implicated. 
In  the  same  manner  as  the  Lady  of  tne  l^ke  sent  all  our  tourists 
in  search  of  the  picturesque  amid  the  scenery  of  the  Trosachs^ 
and  Rokeby  recalled  them  to  the  milder  beauties  of  the  Greta, 
the  Tales  of  my  Landlord  put  its  readers  upon  looking  into 
Scottish  history ;  and  the  subsequent  works  of  the  same  inex- 
haustible pen  have  tended  to  create  a  strong  interest  in  the 
history  of  our  own  country.    This  interest,  the  more  substan- 
tial productions  of  the  memoir-writer  are  well  adapted  to  gra- 
tify.   The  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Elizabeth  form  an  accept^ 
able  supplement  to  Kenilwofth ;  and  the  present  work  wUl,  we 
doubt  not,  succeed  all  the  better  for  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 
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Miss  Aikin*s  object  has  apparently  been,  to  impart  to  history 
the  interest,  vet  not  the  precise  form  of  biography.  In  her 
Memoirs  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  she  succeeded  in  doing  this. 
But  what  power  of  poet  or  of  novelist  could  render  the  real  ohir 
racter  of  James  the  First,  or  even  his  court,  interesting?  To 
save  him  from  appearing  alternately  ridiculous  and  despioaNe, 
is  all  his  biograpner  can  do.  His  is  a  reign,  indeed,  with 
which  it  rec]^uired  some  courage  in  a  female  writer  to  meddle; 
and  Miss  Aikin  has  evidently  telt  embarrassed  by  her  task.  She 
hopes  '  that  the  indulgence  which  has  attended  her  former  la- 
'  hours,  will  not  be  foimd  to  have  deserted  her  on  the  present 
'  occasion,  when  many  circumstances,  some  of  them  cormeded 
*  with  the  subject  of  these  pa^es,  others  of  a  personal  nature, 
'  conspire  to  mcrease  her  anxiety  and  her  diflBdence.'  Yet,  the 
subject  has  one  advantage.  The  reader  brings  to  th^  p^rasil 
of  the  history  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  fewer  prepoasesliions 
and  less  unreasonable  expectations.  He  does  not  require  in 
the  Writer  a  warmth  of  imagination  which  should  give  to  iiii- 
tory  the  colours  of  poetry,  nor  does  he  expect  to  find  in  its  de* 
tails  the  interest  of  romance.  The  reign  which  followed  iht 
meriy  days  of  good  Queen  Bess,  has  never  been  mistaken  tfx 
a  golden  age.  It  was  neither  the  age  of  chivalry,  nor  of  gal* 
lantry,  nor  of  martial  achievements,  nor  of  literary  taste,  it 
neither  commenced  with  reformation,  nor  continued  in  honobrf 
nor  ended  with  glory.  As  regards  foreign  relations^  the  reign 
of  James  is  one  long  disgrace  upon  our  annals.  At  home,  it 
was  the  triumph  of  favouritism,  mtrigue,  ecclesiastical  oppreA- 
9ion,  and  pronigacy  of  manners.  And  yet,  this  is  the  reign  of 
which  the  apologist  of  the  Stuarts  says,  '  Could  human  nature 


period 

opposite  remark,  that  *  whatever  may  be  said  for  and  agwoirt 
'  JSing  James's  person,  it  is  certain  that  Ejigland  never  don- 
'  nshed  less  than  in  his  reign.'  And  he  gives  the  ibDowiiig 
epieram  as  a  proof  of  the  little  esteem  in  which  she  was  hda 
by  her  neighbours. 

<  Tandis  qu'  Elizabeth  fut  roy, 
L'Anglois  fut  d'Espagne  Teffiroy. 
Maintenant,  devise  et  caquette, 
Il6gi  par  la  reine  Jaquette.'f 

♦  Hume's  Hist.  Ajppendix  to  the  Reign  of  James  I. 

f  England,  in  King  Bess's  reign, 
Once  the  dread  and  scourge  of  Spain , 
Has  the  Don's  derision  been, 
Under  Jaqudine  l^er  Queen. 
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•  Tlie  great  figure/  remarks  Bishop  Burnet  in  his  homely 
aligiia^e,  *  which  the  Crown  of  England  had  made  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,   wh6  had  rendered  herselif  the  arbiter  o^ 
Christendom,  and  was  the  wonder  of  the  age,  was  so  much 
eclipsed,  if  not  quite  darkened  during  this  reign,  that  King 
James  was  becoi^ie. the  scorn  of  the  age;  and  while  hungry 
writers  flattered  him  out  of  measure  at  home,  he  was  de-^ 
spised  by  all  abroad  as  a  pedant  without  true  judgement, 
courage,  or  steadiness,  subject  to  his  favourites,  and  de- 
livered up  to  the  counsels  or  rather  tlie  corruption  of  Spain.' 
Jiames  was  a  striking  exception  to  the  general  rule,  "  Train 
'  tijp  a  child  in  th^  way  he  sl^ould  go,  and  when  he  is  old,  he 
'^  vnll  not  depart  frbm  it,'*    The  royal  pupil  of  Buchanan,  r^* 
liined  nothing  of  the  lessons  of  his  master,  feuVbis  l^tijjL  and 
^8  pedantry.    The  young  Presbyterian  became  the  zea](ousan4 
nexprable  prelatist.    3ut  th^  events  of  his  early  life  sufficiently, 
xplain  the  change  in  his  ^e^timents^    James  was  through  lifti 
be  creature  of  me  most  debasing  of  influences,  that  exercised 
y  a  favourite  minion ;  and  if  the  character  of  a  sovereign  may 
»e  known  from  that  of  his  favourites,  there  needs  no  other  t>r66f 
f  the  worthlessness  of  him  who  could   surrender  hiihseif  to 
he  guidance  successively  of  such  miscreants  as  Arran,  Carr, 
nd  Villiers.  The  Duke  oi  Lenox  alone,  of  all  his  favourites,  h6^k 
character  respectable  in  private  life  ;  and  he  was  a  Pa{>is4(4 
lie  history  of  James's  Scottish  reign,  is  marked  by  tiie  mo^ 
eplorable  imbecility  and  misrule.     It  is  clear,  that  during  th^ 
/hole  period,  he  was  acting  with  profound  dissimulation,  aha 
x>king  to  the  bright  reversion  of  the  English  monarchy  as  the 
vent  which  was  to  make  him  his  own  master.     His  hypocritical 
rotestation  is  well  known,  when,  standing  up  in  the  General 
Lseembly  with  his  bonnet  off  and  his  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  h^ 
raised  (rod  for  being  king  of  such  a  kirk,  the  sidcereiBt  in  the 
'orld,  adding :  '  As  u>r  our  neighbouring  khrk  of  England,  th^it 
service  is  an  evil  said  mass  in  English ;  they  want  nothing  6f 
the  mass  but  the  liftings.'  And  yet,  in  the''  kasilicon  Dordni'^ 
e  urges  upon  his  son  the  restoration  of  the  bishops,  tod  their 
^-admission  into  parliament,  as  the  only  remedy  against  that 
ational  pest,  the  Puritans,  whom  he  vituperates  as  men  '  whom 
no  deserts  can  oblige,  neither  oaths  nor  promises  bind,  breath- 
ing nothing  but  sedition  and  calumnies,  aspiring  without 
measure,  railing  without  reason,   and  making  their  own  ima* 
ginations,  without  any  warrant  of  the  word,  the  square  of 
their  conscience.'    At  the  head  of  the  parly  thus  intempe- 
tely  denounced,  was  Andrew  Melville ! 

*  It  was  in  vain/  remarks  Miss  Aikin,  *  that  James  had  declared 
his  speech  to  pariiament  in  1598,  that  *<  he  mmded  not  to  bring  in 
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papistical  or  Anglicane  bishops  ;'*  a  decided  hostilhy  to  the  presb^^ 
terian  discipline  marked  all  his  projects  and  all  his  actions ;  and  his 
earnestness  in  procuring  from  the  general  assembly  the  absolution,  of 
the  catholic  earls  from  their  sentence  of  excommunication^  aasistbd 
in  reviving  the  suspicion  of  his  cherishing  a  secret  partiality  for  flie 
religion  of  his  mother.    These  suspicions,  however,  appear  to  hive 
been  in  one  sense  ill-founded :  James,  as  a  polemic,  was  prOlMMy 
sincere  in  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  the  reformers;  but  as  ajprkieey 
he  dreaded  and  abhorred  the  republican  spirit  of  presbytensBisBi; 
and  as  expectant  of  the  English  crown,  he  was  at  this  time  poKti6iUy ' 
bent  on  conciliating  the  favor  of  the  church  of  Rome  at  wjytefisr 
expense  of  protestant  consistency.    With  a  view  to  this  object,  he 
had  restored  the  temporalities  of  the  see  of  Glasgow  to  Btalon  tbe 
catholic  archbishop,  who  had  fled  his  country  at  the  ReformatiQii ; 
and  appointed  him  his  ambassador  to  France.    What  was  much  owce 
flagrant,  he  addressed  a  courtly  letter  to  the  pope  himsetf,  in  wbidi, 
after  many  professions  of  regard,  and  even  of  gratitude,  to  the  hdv 
father,  he  declared  himself  firmly  resolved  to  treat  the  cathbHct  with 
indulgence ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  promoting  a  more  flreauent  tnd  in- 
timate intercourse  between  Scotland  and  Rome,  solicitea  the  pope  to 
confer  the  rank  of  cardinal  on  Drummond  bishop  of  Vaisoiu    This 
letter  was  discovered  and  copied  by  the  master  of  Grar*  who  noir  re- 
sided at  Rome  in  the  character  of  an  English  spy,  andconvejredwitb 
all  speed  to  queen  Elizabeth.    Shocked  at  the  sight,  she  iannedietdj 
dispatched  Bowes  privately  to  remonstrate  on  this  subject  with  James; 
but,  happily  for  this  prince,  who  would  otherwise  have  had  every 
thing  to  dread  from  popular  fury,  the  letter  was  never  made  public 
till  some  years  after  James  had  quitted  Scotland.    It  was  then  primed 
by  cardinal  Bellarmine,  in  the  controversy  respecting  the  oath  of  11* 
legiance,  and  Was  never  disavowed  by  its  royal  author/    pp.  S%  33. 

James's  leaning  to  popery  might  haye  been  pardonable:  it 
was  the  religiou  of  his  mother.  But,  in  nothing  coneistent,  he 
wrote,  before  he  was  twenty,  a  Latin  commentary  on  the  Apoca* 
lypse  to  proye  that  the  Pope  is  antichrist,  and  then  favoured  ihe 
Catholics  and  courted  the  Pope.  He  appointed  one  of  his 
father's  murderers  his  ambassador  to  Ejigland ;  and  yetp  iiklus 
Basilicon  Doron,  he  tells  his  son :  *  Besides  the  judf^mebta  of 
'  God  that  with  my  eyes  I  have  seen  fall  upon  all  them :  ftat 
'  were  chief  traitors  to  my  parents,  I  may  justly  affirm^  I  never 
'  found  yet  a  constant  biding  by  me  in  all  my  8traita»  by  vny 
*  that  were  of  perfite  age  in  my  parents'  days,  but  onWbyiBBce 
'  as  constantly  bode  by  them ;  I  mean  specifdly  by  then  that 
'  served  the  queen  my  mother/  That  is  to  say,  the  RoawD 
Catholics  of  Scotland,  The  murder  of  the  Earl  of  Mnmy, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  was  favoured,  if  not  instigated  by 
James.  Burnet  says,  that  the  King, '  on  a  secret  jealousy  of 
'  the  Earl  of  Murray,  then  esteem^  the  handsomest  man' of 
'  Scotland,  ^et  on  the  Marquis  of  Huntley,  who  was  bifl  mortal 
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^  enemy,  to  murder  him ;  and  by  a  writing  all  in  his  own  hand» 
'  he  promised  to  save  him  harmless  for  it.    He  set  the  house  in 

*  which  he  was  on  fire ;  and  the  Earl  flying  away,  was  followed 

*  and  murdered ;  and  Huntley  sent  Gordon  of  Buckey  with  the 
'  news  to  the  King.    Soon  after,  all  who  were  concerned  in  that 

*  vile  fact  were  pardoned,  which  laid  the  King  open  to  much 
'  censure.     And  this  made  the  matter  of  Gowry  to  he  the  less  be- 

*  Ueved*    A  dirge  exists,  composed  for  *  the  bonny  earl  of 
'  Murray,'  in  which  he  is  expressly  styled  '  the  queen's  love.* 
A  sinkihir  explanation  is  assigned  as  the  key  to  the  inexplicable 
story  of  the  Gowry  conspiracy.    '  Out  of  Scotland,'  writes  Sir  , 
Henry  Neville  to  Sir  Ralph  W  inwood,  *  we  hear  that  there  is 

*  no  good  agreement,  but  rather  an  open  diffidence,  between 

*  the  King  of  Scots  and  his  wife ;  and  many  are  of  opinion,  that 

*  the  discovery  of  some  affection  between  her  and  the  Earl  of 

*  Gowrie's  brother,  who  was  killed  with  him,  was  the  truest 
'  cause  and  motive  of  all  that  tragedy.'  Certain  it  is,  that 
James's  conduct  is  unsusceptible  of  any  explanation  consistent 
with  his  entire  innocence  in  the  affair ;  and  the  best  that  can 
be  said  for  him,  is,  that  if  his  jealousy  was  well  founded,  it 
was  not  without  provocation  or  precedent,  that  he  stooped  to 
assassination,*  He  who  pardoned  the  murderer  of  Oyerbury, 
pannot  at  all  events  be  wronged  by  the  suspicion.    • 

*  Tbe  Gowrie  conspiracy/  remarks  the  present  Writer,  *  if  so  it 
periu  to  be  entitledy  lyas  the  last  event  of  James's  reign  in  Scotland; 
every  t)ung  was  now  hushed  into  tranquillity  around  him ;  and  he  had 
only  to  awdty  with  as  little  impatience  as  possible,  the  moment  des* 
lined  to  bring  within  his  grasp  the  sceptre  on  which  his  hopes  and  ex* 
pectations  had  so  long  been  fixed. 

<  Five  and  thirtv  years  of  royalty  had  now  fpUy  accprnplisbed  James 
yi.in  what  he  called  '<  king-craft ;"  but  they  had  left  him  deplorably 
jgoorant  of  the  onlv  trqe  art  of  government,— the  best  mode  pf  secur- 
ing the  honpr  and  happiness  of  a  civilized  pation.  Amid  the  turbu* 
lence  ^nd  lawlessness  of  the  contending  factions  who  had  alternately 
seized  the  custody  of  his  person  and  protected  themselves  by  the  au- 
tliority  of  bis  name,  self-preservation  bad  hecpme  the  first  object  of 
the  monarches  solicitude ;  and  destitute  of  all  higher  and  better  re- 
•oureest  be  had  learned  to  avail  himself  of  the  patural  weapons  of 
the  feeble,— «^eceit  and  artifice.  A  temporising  policy,  which  flattered 
and  disappomted  every  party  by  turn%  whid)  ex(M>sed  all  his  profes- 
fioss  to  contempt,  and  ^  l^b  principles  to  suspicion,  thus  became 
liabi^ual  to  him,  and  passed  upon  himiBelf  for  the  perfection  of  civil 
wisdiimi*  Two  classes  of  mei^  mdeed,  he  regarded  with  undisguised 
aversion;  the  Jesuits,  who  preached  up  the  right  of  the  pope  to  free 


by 
f  scruple  to  assure  him  of  his  approbation  of  the  act.* 
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subjects  fVom  their  allegiance  to  heretical  sovereigns ;  and  the  pm- 
lnrter!air  clergy',  who  cldihed  the  privilege  of  controlling  the  aciloiiif 
Of  their  prince,  and  of  excommunicating  him  if  he  reirosed  to.^ ' 
their  admonitions.  Against  these  enemies  he  exerted  hii^self 
<Edl  the  energy  of  which  he  was  capable;  combating  the  jesuitr  #fi 
bis  pen,  and  the  Scotch  church  not  with  this  instrument  alone^  ^' 
with  acts  of  parliament,  and  acts  of  power  and  prerogative,  w 
in  any  other  cause  he  would  have  feared  to  hazard.  It  seems  tolikn^ 
been  partly  out  of  opposition  to  the  contumacious  spirit  &t  iti^^* 
lowers  of  Knox,  that  James  adopted,  and  endeavoufed  to  incolcate 
upon  his  subjects,  that  sublime  theory  of  the  absolute  power  #i'4  W 
efflible  mdjesty  of  kin^,  which  consoled  his  vanity  in  some  OHHtek 
for  those  practical  limttations  to  which  a  haughty  nobility  ind  affla- 
tractable  presbytery  compelled  him  to  submit.  "^     '      ''^ 

*  The  temper  of  this  prince,  though  childishly  irascible,  was  only 
on  gpreat  and  repeated  provocations  susceptible  ofraucor  and  refiepgfi 
towards  his  courtiers  and  favorites  he  overflowed  with  aflkbility  and 
good  nature,  and  unfortunately  both  for  himself  and  his  people  Iia 
was  able  to  deny  them  nothing.  Of  dignity,  whether  mond^  Intel- 
lectual, or  personal,  he  was  totally  destitute ;  and  his  indiflEerence  to 
female  society,  his  passion  for  the  sports  of  the  field,  the  Ipve  of 
ribaldry  and  buffoonery  which  he  had  caught  from  Arran  and  the'  Tile 
crew  of  sycophants  with  which  he  surrounded  him,  added  to  Hs 
odious  habit  of  profane  swearing,  contracted  probably  in  the  Muntf 
society,  gave  to  his  manners  a  decided  stamp  of  coarteneii  and  Tld^ 
garity.'    Vol.  I.  pp.59— 61.  

Such  was  the  successor  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  before  whom*  ai 
his  accession,  an  obsequious  church  and  a  confiding  hatioli 
fell  prostrate  !  James  was  then  in  his  seven  and  thirtieth  yettrl 
His  person  is  thus  portrayed. 

*  **  He  was  of  a  middle  stature,  more  corpulent  through  his  dodies 
than  in  his  body,  yet  fat  enough ;  his  clothes  ever  being  made  large  ^id 
edsv,  tli^  doublets  quilted  for  stiletto  proof;  his  breeches  id  jpMBi 
and  full  stuffed :  he  was  naturally  of  a  timorous  disposition,  which  was 
the  reason  of  his  quilted  doublets  :  his  eye  large,  ever  roOing  aJM 
any  stranger  came  in  his  presence ;  insomuch  as  many  for  shame  baini 
left  the  room,  as  being  out  of  countenance :  his  beard  was  very  tbin ; 
his  tongue  too  large  for  his  mouth,  and  made  him  drink  very  uncomel^, 
as  if  eating  his  drink,  which  came  out  into  the  cup  of  eadi  side  In 
mouth  ;  his  skin  was  as  soft  as  taffeta  sarsenet ;  which  felt  so  because 
he  never  washed  his  hands,  only  rubbed  his  fingers' ends  slightly  WMi 
the  wet  end  of  a  napkin.  His  legs  were  very  weak ;  having,  at  loajb 
thought,  some  foul  play  in  his  youth  ;  or,  rather,  before  he  Was  b6i^ 
that  he  was  not  able  to  stand  at  seven  years  of  oge  ;  that  weafciristfl 
made  him  ever  leaning  on  other  men's  shoulder^  ;  iiis  walk  witf  etiaf 
circular."  .  .  .- 
.  -*  The  disagreeable  impression  of  so  uncouth  an  exterior  was 
vated  in  James  by  a  dialect  scarcely  intelligible  to  the  T 
peculiarly  offensive  to  their  ears  from  the.  sentiment  of 
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tno^ity,  yritb  wlUdi  it  wap  aaq^iated.;  bj^a  stnldiig  impropiietj  {a 
dresfi ;  qy  ^ total absoDce  of  all  dignity  in  denieanour ;  andby  iqfu- ' 
ner^.  At  pijcQ  illiberai  and  un^acious.  <<  I  shal]  l^ave  turn  dr^ed  foe . 
po^Q^i*^  ^74  a  caoatic  writer,  **  in  the  colqrs  I  sav  bim  in  tl^  na(li. 
progre;$9  after  his  inauguration ;  which  waa^  fureen  ai  the  gr«s«  he.' 
trod  on ;  widi  a  f<^atber  in  his  cap^  and  a  horn  instead  of  a  svpjrd.hy 
his  lidiy  How  suitable  to  his  age,  calling,  or  person,  I  leave  others' 
to  judge  from  his  pictures." 

*  Notwithstanding  all  these  his  eminent  disqualifications,  for  acting 
the  poit  of  sorereigp  before  the  eyes  of  a  people  accustomed  to  the 
uniivalled  performance  of  queen  Elizabeth,  James  continued  to  be 
borne  alop^  with  the  full  tide  of  popularity;  the  charms  of  novel^ 
atoning,  as  it  appears,  for  everyFdeficiency.  Such«  in  fact»  was  tbOt 
excess  of  obsequiousness  every  where  escbibitedj  that  an  honest,  pl^in 
Scotsman  who  attended  him,  surprised  at  a  mode  of  reception  so  new 
bot^  to  himself  and  his  master,  could  not  refrain  from  breaking, 
out  into  the  *<  prophetical  expression,"  as  it  is  c^Ied  by  Wilson,.: 
<<  This  peo^e  will  spoil  a  gude  king  i"  *    Vol*  I.  pp.  97 — ^9. 

James's  first  act,  on  entering  his  newly  acquired  kinedom^ 
was  to  commit  to  prison  a  seminary  priest,  who  deliverea  him. 
a  petition  from  the  Catholics.    His  second  was,  to  hang  a  cutr. 
purse  taken  in.  the  fieict,  without  the  formality  of  a  tQal  by 
jury..    '  No  resistance,'  it  is  said,  *  was  made  oa  any  partj 

*  to  this  needless  violation  of  the  laws  of  England,  and  of  tihe» 
'  first  principles  of  all  civilized  government ;  but  it  appears  to* 

*  have  made  a  deep  impression.     *  I  hear  our  new  king  hath 

*  hanged  one  man  before  he  was  tried/  writes  Sir  John  Har- 
rington ;  *  'tis  strangely  done ;  now.  if  the  wind  bloweth  tfaus^' 

*  why  may  not  a  man  be  tried  before  he  hath  ofiended  V    In' 
the  course  of  the  royal  progress  to  the  metropolis, 

'  **  his  majes^  passed  in  state  to  master  Oliver  Cromwell's  house^. 
where' his  majeshr  and  all  his  followers,  with  all  comers  whatsoiever, 
had  such  ehtertainraent  as  the  like  had  not  been  seen  in  any  place 
before,  stoce  his  first  setting  forward  out  of  Scotland.  There  was 
subh  pltotv  and  variety  of  meats,  such  diversity  of  wines,  and  thoto 
not  tiff-ruri^  but  ever  the  best  of  the  kind,  and  the  cdlars  opert  at  any 
man's  pleasure.  And  if  it  were  so  common  with  wine,  there  is  little 
question  biit  the  butteries  fi>r  beer  and  ale  were  more  common." 

*  •••••*<  As  this  bounty  was  held  back  to  none  within  the  house, 
SO9  for  such  poor  people  as  would  not  presain,  there  were  open  beer- 
hotises  erected,  wnerein  there  was  no  want  of  bread  and  beef  for  the 
comfort  of  the  poorest  creatures.— Neither  was  this  provision  for  the^ 
little  time  of  his  majesty's  stay ;  but  it  was  made  ready  fourteen  days,^ 
and  aiier  his  highness'  departure  distributed  to  as  many  as  had  mind 
for  it."  The  personage  by  whom  James  was  received  with  this  mag- 
nificence of  hospitsdity,  was  a  loyal  and  jovial  gentleman  who  lived 
high,  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  estate,  and  died  the  oldest  knight 
in  J^gfandy  one  and  fifty  years  afterwards,  during  the  protectoote  p^ 
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his  nepliew  and  g^dsoa.  of  whom  he  never  deignri  to'beg  ftfiivoar. 
Betides  all  his  good  and  costlj  cheer,  master  Cromwell  atjiaftingiiir^ 
sented  the  king  with  many  gifts ;  as*  a  large  grid  cud,  fine  -hfMpaib 
deep-moatfaed  hounds,  andlmwks  of  excellent  wing ;  be  likoiijip^^ 
^flded  fifty  poands  amongst  his  officers.  Horses  richly  capf lyejBjpd 
were  piresentod  to  James  by  others  of  his  loyal  entertainers/  ...*.  -| 
•  Vol.  I.  pp.  I0|^;1f05* 

Little  did  the  King  dream  lliat  the  godson  and  naniei^M^;Of 
)^B  hoat»  ahould  usurp  the  throne  he  was  now  proceeduig^ 
occupy*  and  sign  the  death-warrant  of  his  unhappy  aoa*  ilQie 
anecdote  shews  the  absurdity  of  the  calumny*  adopted  hf 
Hume,  which  ascribes  to  the  Protector  a  mean  origin. 
'  James  had  been  seated  on  the  throne  of  England  n0*rlT  & 
twelvemonth,  ere  he  condescended  to  call  a  paniamiBDt*  The 
pestilence  which  had  raged  in  the  metropolis  was  made  a  pre- 
tence for  the  delay;  but  that  was  surely  a  very  insufficient 
reason*  since  a  parliament  might  have  been  summoned  to  meet 
at  a  safe  distance  from  London*  as*  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  VIH.* 
the  abbey  church  of  St.  Alban's  was  used  for  that  piirpose* 
and  as  Charles  I.  summoned  the  conimons  to  n^eet  at  Oi^ord. 

'  '  In  his  proclamation  for  the  calling  of  the  parliament,  the  kioff  took 
upon  him  to  instruct  the  electors  what  kind  of  persons  they  Manld 
tonoose  or  reject  for  their  representatives;  and  he  even  wenS  eo  &r 
as  to  threaten,  that  any  notonous  contravention  of  the  raeming^of 
this  his  rojral  edict,  should  be  visited  upon  the  cities  or  boroughiirfth 
forfeiture  of  their  liberties,  and  upon  the  persons  elected,  with  fine 
and  imprisonment ; — ^by  what  law,  or  in  what  court  of  judicatar%  it 
were  superfluous  to  inquire.  In  the  house  of  lords  the  cause  c£  pre- 
rogative might  be  expected  to  triumph  uncontrolled ;  the  bench  of 
bishops,  with  not  more  than  one  or  two  exceptions*  were  its  devoted 
partisans ;  and  amongst  the  temporal  peers,  the  new  creataons  sdtoe 
would  go  fieur  towards  seeming  it  from  defeat ;  the  number  of  these 
already  amounting  to  nineteen  out  of  eigh^-eight,  at  this  tine  Ae 
sum  total  of  the  baronage  of  England,  mduding  the  two  afttfnf^ 
lords  Cobham  and  Grey  of  Wilton.  The  fact  may  be  worth.slolingt 
that  only  nine  peers  of  the  creation  of  Elisabeth  sat  in  the  finS  par- 
liament of  her  successor.*  . 

»  The  King's  speech  to  his  parliament  was  characteriied  by  its 
prolixity*  its  hi^  unconstitutional  pretensions*  and  its  olfeiiaive 
impolicy.  It  stigmatised  the  Puntans  as  novelists  aAd  disaf- 
fected persons*  whose  impatience  to  sufier  any  superiority 
'  maketh  their  seats  insufferable  in  any  welWovemed  com- 
'  monwealth*'  while  it  avowed  a  readiness  on  Uie  part  of  the 
Monarch  to  meet  the  Catholics  half-way.  James  had  already* 
in  the  Hampton-court  conference*  given  an  appalling  spieounen 
of  his  notions  of  royal  prerogative  in  matters  either  civil  or 
ecclesiastical.    A  petition  from  upwards  of  aihousand  t:Jlcigy- 
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men  o€  the  Poritiui  persuafiion,  pvaying^  foj^  /  a  mfoniovatipn  in 
'  the  olnirch-Bervice,    ministry,   livings,  and  di^ipUne/ Jwl 
been  *  obtruded  on  the  reluctant  notice  of  James  in  -bis  pro- 
'  eress  to  the  capital/    In  Jan.  1604,  the  divines  ^rere  sum- 
moned to  Hampton-court.     On  the  first  day,  a  select  infmlier 
of  the  bishops  and  deans  were  admitted  to  a  nnvate  conference 
With  the  Kin^,  none  of  the  petitioning  partjr  being  present.    At 
the  neittmeetmg,  four  ministers  only,  nominated  by  the  l£ing, 
aippeaired  for  the  Puritan  divines ;  and  the  conference  began 
iiithepresence  ofthe  privy  council  and  a  throng  of  courtiers,  the 
King  himself  presiding  as  moderator.   The  following  is  ihe  ac- 
count of  the  proceedmgs  given  by  an  eye-witness.  Sir  John 
Harrington,  wno  was  certainly.  Miss  Aikin  remarks,  neither 
a  Puritan  himself,  nor  a  friend  of  Puritans. 

*  **  The  bishops  came  to  the  king  about  the  petition  of  the  puri- 
tans. I  was  by,  and  heard  much  discourse.  The  king  talked  much 
Latin,  and  disputed  with  Dr.  Reynolds  at  Hampton ;  l)ut  he  rather 
used  upbraidings  than  argument,  and  told  the  petitioners  that  they 
wanted  to  strip  Christ  again,  and  bid  them  away  with  their  snivelliog,' 

••••••••  The  bishops  seemed  much  pleased,   and  said  bis 

majesty  spoke  by  the  power  of  inspiration.  I  wist  not  what  they 
mean;  but  the  spirit  was  rather  foul-mouthed.  I  cannot  be  present 
at  the  next  meetmg,  though  the  bishop  of  London  said  that  t  might 
be  in  the  ante-chamber :  it  seemcth  the  king  will  not  change  the  re- 
ligious observances.  There  was  much  discourse  about  jAe  ring  in 
marriage  and  the  cross  in  baptism ;  but  if  I  guess  ai^u^  the  pe- 
titioners against  one  cros^  will  find  another."  ' 

According  to  Rapin,  who  follows  chiefly  Echatd  andSpoitis- 
wood,  the  ruritan  ministers  were  over-awed  at  finding  UieKing 
take  upon  himself  to  reply  to  them,  sometimes  with  reasons, 
sometimes  with  threats.  '  Seeiug  the  King  become  their  ad- 
'  yersar^,  which  they  did  not  expect,  they  chose  to  be  ailent 
'  and  feigned  to  be  satisfied.'  The  points  they  insisted  upon, 
vrett,  he  tells  us,  '  LThat  sufficient  care  was  not  tak^  to 
'  plant  jB^od  and  learned  pastors  in  the  churches,  to  the  great 
'  prejudice  of  the  people.  2.  That  subscription  was  rehired 
'  to  the  Coomon  Prayer  Book,  wherein  thiey  saw  several  things 
^  which  their  conscience  would  not  suffer  them  to  reeeive. 
'  3.  That  the  cler^  were  liable  to  the  censures  of  hy- 
'  men,  by  means  of  tke  High  Comnrnsiim,  4.  They  objected 
'  against  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  ring  in  marriage,  the  sur- 
'  |mce,  with  some  other  tnings  which  thev  looked  upon  as  super- 
'  ttitious/  Their  spokesman  was  Dr.  Reynolds,  who  haisr  the 
merit  of  having  suggested  the  expediency  of  a  new  translation 
ofthe  Scriptures,'  which  the  King  promised  to  have  carried  into 
execution. .  And  tfase;  whieb.vaa  the  only  good  raeult  of  •  the 
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i^ocJF^-coQjGeiieQce^  forms  th«  brightest  action  of  the  Moa^&rcli'f, 
reign.    The  other  Puritan  ministers  were.   Dr.  Sp;arl^^  Ilr-. 
JCnewstubb,  and  Mr.  Chadertdn.    Archbishop  Wh;tgiil  w4(| 
the  prelate  who  declared  that  'he  verily  believed  the  f^ipg. 
'  spoke  by  the  spirit  of  God.'    Dr.  Wei  wood  saysj  that  t^. 
conference  'was  out   a  blind  to  introduce  Episcopacy  into 
'  Scotland.'    All  the  Scotch  noblemen  then  at  court,  were  d^ 
rected  to  be  present;  and  others,  both  noblemen  and  ministerBi 
were  called  up  from  Scotland  by  the  King's  letter  to  anist,  at 
it.  The  King's  pointed  and  angry  allusions  to  the  Scotch  Preji- 
byterians,  in  the  course  of  the  conference,  and  his  subseqneiiit 
measures  in  Scotland,  afford  some  countenance  to  the  suppo-, 
sition.    They  shew  at  least  that  he  had  already  taken  hia.re* 
solution  witn  regard  to  Episcopacy.    '  If  you  aim  at  a  Scotch. 
'  presbytery,'  he  told  the  mimsters,  *  it  agrees  as  well  with 
'  monarchy  as  Ood  and  the  devil.'    And  he  concluded  the 
conference  by  saying :  '  If  this  be  all  your  party  hath  to  8ay„' 
'  I  will  make  them  conform  themselves,  or  else  karrie  them 

*  out  of  the  land,  or  else  do  worse.' 

*  James  was  the  first  king  of  England  to  whom  the  inappropriate 
title  of  sacred  majesty  was  applied/ 

Jt^mes's  first  English  favourite  was  Philip  Herbert^  whom  h^ 
created  Earl  of  Montgomery.  The  comeliness  of  his  peraoi^ 
and  his  skill  and  indetatigable  industry  in  hunting,  (the  Kiiig*! 
favourite  amusement  next  to  polemics,)  are  assigned  by  Claranr 
don  as  the  cause  of  his  advancement.    '  He  pretended  to  no 

*  other  qualifications  than  to  understand  horses  and  dogs  very 
'  well ;  which  his  master  loved  him  the  better  for,  being,  at  his 
'  first  coming  into  England,  very  jealous  of  those  who  nad  the 
'  reputation  of  great  parts.'  Violence  of  temper  and  profligacy 
of  manners  were  afterwards  this  favourite's  prominent  character? 
istics.  His  nuptials  with  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
which  were  entirely  managed  by  ^e  King,  were  celel|rated  at 
court  with  all  possible  magnificence  and  festivity.  '  The^  bmlal 
'  sports  of  the  cockpit,  disused  and  even  prohibited  l^  EUza-* 
'  beth,  were  revived,  and  served  to  divert  the  King  twice,  a 
'  week  in  the  intervals  of  hunting.*  The  manners  ottl^  court 
of  James  are  more  fully  described  in  Sir  John  Harrington's  ao 
count  of  an  entertainment  given  at  Theobalds  by  the^Earl  of 
Salisbury  to  the  royal  Dane,  who  in  1606  visited  this  country. 
Christian  IV.,  we  are  told,  *  was  not  less  addicted  to  deep  caV 
'  rouses  than  his  illustrious  predecessor,  the  uncle  of  prince 
'  Hamlet.' 

*  **  In  compliance  with  your  asking,  now  shall  you  accept  nnrpoer 
account  of  rich  doinjn.    i  came  here  a  day  of:  two  before  Jdbe  Ohm 
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kins  camei  and  from  tlie  dav  he  did  come  until  this  hour,  Ihm  lieeii 
frelFriiisb  overwhelmed,  with  carousal  and  sports  of  all  kibfls.  '  llie 
sports  beffan  each  day  in  such  manner  and  such  sdrt  as  had  wel]*mgn 
persdadeu  me  of  Mahomet's  paradise.  We  had  women,  iemd  indeed 
witie  iooy  of  such  plenty  as  would  have  astonished  each  sober  be- 
holder* Our  feasts  were  magniBcent,  and  the  two  royal  ^£^  did 
md^t  lovingly  embrace  each  other  at  table.  I  think  the  D^e  hath 
atrangeiy  wrought  on  our  ^ood  English  nobles;  for  those  whooii'I 
never  could  get  to  taste  good  liquor,  how  follow  the  fashion 'aVid'^Vallbw 
m  beastly  delights*  The  ladies  abandon  their  sobriety,*  and  are  sip^ 
to  roll  about  in  intoxication.  In  good  sooth,  the  parliament  did  kindly 
to  provide  his  majesty  so  seasonably  with  money,  for  ther^  bath  beeii 
no  lack  of  good  living;  shows,  sights  and  banquetings  frokn  ttiom  to 
eve. 

'*  *'  One  day  a  great  feast  was  held,  and  after  dinner,  the  represei^- 
tation  of  Solomon  his  temple  and  the  coming  of  the  queen  of  Sh^bsi 
was  made>  or,  I  may  better  say,  w&s  meant  to  have  been  made  beforci 
their  majesties,  by  device  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury'  and  others.— ^But 
alas !  as  all  earthly  things  do  fail  to  poor  mortals  in  enjbyment,  so  di<l 
prove  our  presentment  hereof.    The  lady  who  did  play  the  queen^ 
part,  did  carry  most  precious  gifts  to  both  their  majcfstles,  but,  for- 
getting the  steps  arismg  to  the  canopy,  overset  her  caskets  into  his 
Danish  majesty^s  lap,'  and  fell  at  his  feet,  though  I  ra^lieKl/thifik  I^ 
was  in  his  face.    Much  was  the  hurry  and  confusion  ;  cloths  and  nap- 
kins were  at  hand  to  make  all  clean.    His  majesty  then  got  i^,  and 
would  dance  with  the  queen  of  Sheba ;  but  he  feH  down  and  hutnblefl 
himself  before  her,  ima  was  carried  to  an  inner  chamber  and  laid  on^ 
a  bed  <^  state ;  which  was  not  a  little  defiled  with  the  presents  of  the 
queen  which  had  been  bestowed  on  his'  garments ;  such  as  wine, 
cream,  beverage,  cakes,  spices,  and  other  good  matters.    The  enter- 
tainment and  show  went  forward,  and  most  of  the  presenters  went  back- 
ward, or  fell  down  ;  wine  did  so  occupy  their  upper  chambers.     Now 
did  appear  in  rich  dress,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity :  Hope  did  essay 
to  speak,  but  wine  rendered  her  endeavours  so  feeble  that  she  with- 
drew, and  hoped  the  king  would  excuse  her  brevity:  Faith  was  then 
alone,  for  I  am  certain  she  was  not  joined  with  good  works,  and  left 
the  court  in  a  staggering  condition  :  Charity  came  to  the  king's  feet, 
and  seemed  to  cover  the  multitude  of  sins  her  sisters  had  committed ; 
in  some  sort  she  made  obeisance  and  brought  ^ifts,  but  said  she 
would  return  home  again^  as  there  was  no  gift,  which  heaven  had  not 
already  giycn  bis  majesty.    She  then  returned  to  Faith  and  Hope, 
who  were  both  sick  •  •  •  •  in  the  lower  hall.     Next  came  Victory  in 
bright  armour,  and  by  a  stri^nge  medley  of  versification  did  endea- 
vour to  make  suit  to  the  king.    But  Victoiy  did  not  triumph  Ions; 
for,  after  much  lamentable  Utterance,  she  was  led  away  lixe  a  silly 
captive,  and  laid  to  sleep  in  the  outer  steps  of  the  antechamber.  Now 
Pejce  did  make  entry,  and  strive,  to.  get  foremost  to  the  kine;  but  I 
grieve  to  tell  how  great  wrath  she  did  discover  unto  those  oi  ber  at» 
tcndants;  and  much  contrary  to  her  semblance,  most  rudely  made 
war  wJtl^^r  olive  b^rancibj^  ana  l^id^  0n  the  pates  of  those  who  did  op- 
pose n^       .  • 
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.  *  ^I  have  much  marvelled  at  these  strange  pageantrietf  and  Hm 
do  hring  to  my  remembrance  what  passed  of  this  sort  in  our  queen'i 
days ;  of  which  I  was  sometimes  an  humble  presenter  and  SMMtint ; 
but  I  did  ne'er  see  such  lack  of  good  order,  aiscretion  and  sobriety, 
as  I  have  now  done. 

*  **  I  have  passed  much  time  in  seeing  the  royal  sports  of  hunting 
and  hawking,  where  the  manners  were  such  as  made  ma  dtwim  the 
beasts  were  pursuing  the  sober  creation,  and  not  man  in  queat-^of  ex- 
ercise or  food.  I  will  now  in  good  sooth  declare  to  too,  who  wiU  not 
blab,  that  the  gunpowder  fright  is  eot  out  of  all  our  iieads,  and  wvare 

going  on  here&outs  as  if  the  devil  was  contriving  every  man  sfconfd 
low  up  himself,  by  wild  riot,  excess,  and  devastation  of  tune  nnd 
temperance* 

*  **  The  great  ladies  go  well  masked,  and  indeed  it  be  the  only 
show  of  their  modesty  to  conceal  their  countenance ;  but,  alack,  they 
meet  with  such  countenance  to  uphold  their  strange  doinga,  that  I 
marvel  not  at  ought  that  happens.  The  lord  of  the  mansion  m  Ofver- 
whelmed  in  preparations  at  Theobaldsi  and  doth  marvelioosly  please 
both  kings  with  good  meat,  good  drink,  and  good  speeches.*  I  do 
often  say,  but  not  aloud,  that  the  Danes  have  again  conquered  the 
Britons ;  for  I  see  no  man,  or  woman  either,  that  can  now  <«*if^MMl 
himself  or  herself.  I  wish  I  was  at  home:  **  O  n(#,  ffuandbif  ai- 
^*  piciam  P' — And  I  will  before  prince  Vaudemont  cometh.     i. 

<  «<  I  hear  the  uniting  the  kingdoms  is  now  at  hand;  when  tbe par- 
liament is  held,  more  will  be  done  in  this  matter.  Bacon  m  to  mantte 
b1\  this  affair,  as  who  can  better  do  these  state  jobs.*  •  •  •  If  yon  womd 
wish  to  see  how  folly  doth  grow,  come  up  quickly;  otherwise: atay 
where  you  are»  and  meditate  on  the  future  mischlefii  of  tboae  oar 
posterity,  who  shall  learn  the  good  lessons  and  examples  held  fioath 
m  these  days.'' '  Vol.  I.  pp.  278—282. 

Itwasabout  the  year  1606,  that  Robert  Carr  (orE^)  had 
the  good  fortune  to  break  his  leg  in  the  presence  of  James.  In 
the  act  of  di&mounting  his  horse,  to  present  to  the  monarch  the 
shield  and  device  of  the  nobleman  wno  had  selected  him  aahis 
page,  the  animal  stalled  and  threw  him.  James,  who  had  al- 
re^y  been  '  captivated  by  his  graces,^  was  filled  with  grief  at 
the  accident ;  he  ordered  his  own  surgeons  to  attend  to  him, 
and  after  the  tilting,  visited  the  sufferer  in  person.  He  con- 
descended afterwards  to  become  not  only  his  patron  but  his 
schoolmaster.  On  Christmas  eve  1607,  the  young  Scotchman 
was  kniehted  and  sworn  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber*  The 
'  royal  frenzy'  was  at  its  height  when  Lord  Ihomaa  EU>ward 
wrote  to  Sir  John  Harrington  in  the  following  terms. 

*  ^*  Robert  Carr  is  now  most  likely  to  wm  the  prince's  aflection*  and 
doth  it  wonderously  in  a  little  time.  The  prince  leaneth  on  his  arm, 
pinches  his  cheek,  smoothes  his  ruffled  garment,  and,  when  be  locAeth 
at  Carry  dirccteth  discourse  to  divers  others.  This  yonng  man  doth 
much  study  all  art  and  derioe ;  he  hath  changed  his  tailors  and  tire- 
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men  mtnjr  tunes,  and  al]  to. please  the  prince,  who  lauebeib  Bl  .the 
longwgrown  fashion  of  our  young  courtiers,  and  wishetn  for  dhan^ 
everyday. 

*  **  You  have  lived  to  see  the  trim  of  old  times,  and  what  pasged 
in  the  queen's  days.    These  things  are  no  more  the  sanie.     Yoiir 
queen  did  talk  of  her  subjects'  love  and  good  affections,  and  in  good 
truth  she  aimed  well ;  our  king  talketh  of  his  subjectsV  fear  and  sub- 
jection, and  herein  I  think  he  doth  well  too»  as  long  as  it  holdeth 
good.    Carr  hath  all  the  favors,  as  I  told  you  before  ;  the  king  teadi- 
eth  him  Latin  every  morning,  and  J  think  some  one  should  teach  Htm ^ 
English  too ;  for  as  he  is  a  Scotish  lad,  he  hath  much  need  of  better 
language.    'I  he  king  doth  much  covet  his  presence ;  the  ladles  too 
are  not  behind  hand  in  their  admiration ;  for  I  tell  you,  good  knight, 
this  fellow  is  straight-limbed,  well-favored,    strong-shouldered  and' 
smooth' faced,   with  some  sort  of  cunning  and  show  of  modesty; 
though,  G —  wot,  he  well  knoweth  when  to  show  his  impudence.  You' 
are  not  young,  you  are  not  handsome,  you  are  not  finely:  and  yet 
will  you  come  to  court  and  think  to  be  well  favored  ?    Why,  I  say 
again,  good  knight,  that  your  learning  may  somewhat  prove  worthy 
hereunto ;  your  Latin  and  your  Greek,  your  Italian  and  your  Spaoim 
tongues,  your  wit  and  discretion,  may  be  well  looked  unto  for  a  time, 
as  strangers  at  such  a  place ;  but  these  are  not  the  things  men  live  by 
nowa-days.    Will  you  say,  the  moon  shineth  all  the  summer  i  that 
the  stars  are  bright  jewels  fit  for  Carr's  ears  ?  that  the  roan  jennet  sur- 
passeth  Bucephalus,  and  is  worthy  to  be  bestridden  by  Alexander? 
tbat  his  eyes  are  fire,  his  tale  is  Berenice's  locks,  and  a  few  more 
such  fancies  worthy  your  noticing  ?    Your  lady  is  virtuous,  and  some- 
what of  a  good  housewife ;  has  lived  in  a  court  in  her  time,  and  I 
believe  you  may  venture  her  forth  again  ;  but  I  knpw  thb^e  would 
not  so  quietly  rest  were  Carr  to  leer  on  their  wives,  as  some  do  per- 
ceive, yea,  and  like  it  well  too  they  should  be  so  noticed.  ^  If  any 
mischance  be  to  be  wished,  'tis  breakmg  a  leg  in  the  king's  presence,, 
for  this  fellow  owes  all  his  favor  to  that  bout ;  I  think  he  hath  beftter 
reason  to  speak  well  of  his  own  horse  than  the  king's  roan  jennet. 
We  are  almost  worn  out  in  our  endeavours  to  keep  pace  with  this 
fellow  in  his  duty  and  labor  to  gain  favor,  but  all  in  vain ;  where  it 
endeth  I  cannot  guess,  but  honors  are  talked  of  speedily  for  him.'^  * 

Vol.  1.  pp.  3Sr7--30. 

The  open  and  notorious  animosity  which  subsisted  between 
this  minion  of  the  doating  monarch  and  the  heir  apparent,  gave 
strength  to  the  prevailing  supposition,  that  the  death  of  Pnnce 
Henry  was  occasioned  by  poison.  Colonel  Titus  told  Bishop 
Burnet,  that  he  had  it  from  King  Charles  I.'s  own  mouth,  that 
he  was  '  well  assured  he  was  poisoned  by  the  Earl  of  Somer- 
'  set^s  means.'  Miss  Aikin,  however,  cites,  from  her  father's 
(Br.  Aikiii)  memoirs  of  the  physician  who  attended  hio^  the 
evidence  of  direct  and  authentic  testimony,  to  prove  .thi^i  the 
disease  was  a  putrid  fever.  *  From  the  whole  course  of  the 
'  symptoms,  as  well  as  the  appearancea  on  dissection,  there 
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*  cannov  8&y^  Dr.  Aikiu«  'be  the  least  doubt  thftJ^4^Htii 
'  was  the  consequence  of  a  natural  disease^  and  not  ii|d«ce4 

*  by  any  inkjuitous  means,  as  some  of  the  enemies  of  that  an- 
'  happy  family  have  affected  to  believe/  That  the  belief  was 
at  least  unaffected,  although  it  might  be  unfounded,  is  certain ; 
nor  would  an  official  statement  from  the  physician,  nor  even  a 
certificate  from  the  king,  be  sufficient  to  lay  suspicion  asleep. 
Tie  examination  of  his  body,  and  the  pains  taken  to  refute  Vbfi 
dpinion  of  his  having  been  unfairly  desued  with,  prove,  thkt  w 
suspicion  had  g^ned  no  slight  hold  on  the  public  mind. 
Hume  says :  '  The  bold  and  criminal  malignity  of  men*i 
'  tpngues  and  pens  spared  not  even  the  kin^  on  the  occauoiu 
'  But  that  prince's  character  seems  rather  to  nave  failed  in  thm 

*  extreme  of  facility  and  humanity,  than  in  that  of  cmeb^  and 
'  violence/  Such  a  charge  against  a  father,  and  that  fktner  a 
monarch,  may  well  be  styled  bold  and  criminal ;  and  it  wer6 
fiir  better  that  the  crime  should  be  judged  incredible.  Hmne^s 
argument  drawn  from  King  James's  character,  is,  however, 
singularly  weak.  Not  to  speak  of  the  murder  of  the  Earl,  of 
Murray  and  the  Gowry  affair,  the  King's  protection  o^  itluB 
murderer  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  has  left  an  indelible  stain 
on  his  character ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  his 
ecjuivocal  conduct  should  in  no  fewer  than  four  instances  have 
laid  him  open  to  such  dark  •  suspicions.  The  burning  ^  Bar« 
tholemew  Legate  on  March  18,  1612,  in  pursuance  of  the 
royal  writ,  as  a  contumacious  heretic,  followed  by  that  of 
Edward  Wightman,  both  Arians,  forms  an  emphatic  comment 
on  the  Monarch's  humanity.  '  King  James  was  the  last  sove- 
'  reign  of  this  country  by  whom  Smithfield  fires  were  lighted.* 

James  was  at  Theobalds  when  the  news  of  his  son's  death 
was  brought  to  him. 

<  He  received  the  melancholy  iDtelligence  with  great  hMenMbtlitr. 
After  a  very  short  interval,  all  persons  were  prohibited  ftom  appiVMen- 
ing  the  royal  presence  in  the  garb  of  mournings  and  fpecial  oidera 
were  given  that  the  preparations  for  the  Christmas  festivities  should 
proceed  without  interruption.  Three  days  only  after  theprimo^i  JhtUh^ 
viicount  Rochester,  who  was  now  regarded  as  minister  as  well  as  fa- 
vourite,  wrote  to  Sir  Thomas  Kdnionds,  the  ambassador  to  Francfi 
to  recommence  in  the  name  of  Prince  Charles^  the  marriage  treaig  hmm 
for  hit  brother  ;  but  a  sense  of  decency  withheld  Edmonds  firom  mi* 
mediate  compliance  with  these  i&tmnge  directions.  Richard,  earl  of 
Dorset,  writing  to  the  same  ambaiisador  on  Nov.  t23^  has  the  followhi|f 
strong  passaee  relative  to  the  behaviour  which  he  witnessed  on  this 
occasion*  **  That  our  rising  sun  is  set  ere  scarcely  he  had  shone,  and 
that  with  him  all  our  glory  lies  buried,  you  know  and  do  bmnt  as 
well  as  we ;  and  better  than  some  dot  and  more  truly,  ox  else  vou  are 
not  a  man,  and  sennble 
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er  than  some  dot  and  more  truly,  ox  else  jou 
able  of  this  kingdom's  loss.^  ' 
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The  welfat'e  of  thB  nation  depends  so  much  less  on  fh^  per-, 
sonal  character  of  the  mon)ar6h  than  on  his  counsellors^  that 
all  speculation  afe  to  the  probable  consequences  of  Prince 
Henry's  accession  to  th6  throne,  can  be  no  oetter  than  i^nau- 
thorized  conjecture.  Next  to  the  ^eath  of  Edwatd  VI.,  how- 
ever, <he  loss  of  this  noble-mindM  voting  man,  would  seem  to 
rank  tid  a  national  calaihity. 

*  A  strong  ^ense  of  religion  appears  to  Have  been  early  iakpressfed 
on  the  mind  of  Henry ;  partly^  it  is  probable,  by  his  able  and  U](»right 
governor.  Sir  Thomas  Cnaloner,  who  lay  under  some  suspicion  pf  pli* 
ritanisni.  Not  content  with  exhibiting  a  pattero  of  perfect  r^gularby 
and  ^rict  religious  observance  in  bis  own  conduct, .  qis  youthful  zeal 
displayed  itself  by  his  ordering  boxes  to  be  kept  at  his  three  hous^, 
to  receive  the  penalties  on  profane  Swearing,  which  he  ordered  to  be^ 
iltrictly  levied  on  his  household.  The  notorious  culpability  of  tne 
king  his  father  in  this  point,  rendered  the  contraist  striking  and  per* 
haps  invidious.  To  the  same  effect  we  have  the  following  fine  ahiec« 
dote.  Once  when  the  prince  was  hunting  the  stag,  it  chanced  the 
stag,  being  spent,  crossed  the  road  where  a  butcher  and  his  dog  werd 
travelling ;  tne  dog  killed  the  stag,  which  was  so  great  that  the  butcher 
could  not  carry  him  off.  When  the  huntsmen  and  the  company  came 
up,  they  fell  at  odds  with  the  butcher,  and  endeavoured  to  incedse  ihif 
prince  against  him  ;  to  whom  the  prince  soberly  answered,  **  What 
if  the  butcher's  dog  killed  the  stag,  what  could  the  butcher  help  ft  r* 
They  replied,  if  his  father  had  been  served  so,  he  would  have  swdtn 
so  as  no  man  could  have  endured  it.  '<  Away,''  replied  the  priiic&^ 
*'  all  the  pleasure  in  the  world  is  not  worth  an  oath  i'' ' 

The  year  1616  witnessed  the  fall  of  the  insolent  and  i^^ 
pacious  Somerset,  and  the  rise  of  George  Villiers.  To  the 
undisguised  hostilities  which  agitated  the  court  between  th6 
rival  motions  of  the  rising  and  the  sinking  favourite,  a  contem- 
porary writer  ascribes  the  bringing  to  light  of  the  murder  of 
Overbury.  The  King  is  said  to  have  expressed  great  indignation 
against  Somerset  and  his  wife,  '  for  having  made  him  an  ageiit 
'  in  their  adultery  and  tnurder ;'  and  to  have  '  imprecated  a 
'  solemn  ciirse  upon  Coke  and  his  posterity  if  he  spared  wojf 

*  and  upoii  himself  and  his  if  he  pardoned  any  of  them.'  T^e 
subordinate  accomplices  in  this  infernal  crime,  suffered  at 
Tyburn ;  but  the  earl  and  his  equally  infamous  countess,  being 
declared  guilty  by  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  peers,  were, 
simply  remanoed  to  the  Tower,  where  the  countess  soon  kft^ 
received  the  King^s  psurdon.  Somerset  was  reprieved  from  tittiift 
to  time*  till  at  lengtii,  in  1621,  both  were  liberated,  and  scfnli 
to  live  in  batiishment  at  a  country  aeat ;  *  the  King  allowing^  tl& 

•  less  a  sum  than  40001.  a  year  out  of  Sofaiigt^eVs  forfei^^ 
'  tate  for  their  tnaihtenaMce.'  H^  ordered  also;,  jth'^t  K^^  in^ 
6f  the  e^i,  notwitKstdidii^  his  biding  condemned  of  felony^ 
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should  not  be  removed  out  of  the  chapel  at  Windsor,  aad  '  tbat 
'  felony  should  not  be  reckoned  among  the  disgraces  for  Aose 
'  who  were  to  be  excluded  from  the  order  of  St  Qeoi^; 
'  which/  adds  Camden,  '  was  without  precedent,'  BuniH 
tells  us,  that,  wearied  and  exasperated  with  the  insolent  eoii- 
tempt  of  the  Duke  of  BuckiuG^ham,  the  King  had  re8ol?«d» 
just  before  his  death,  to  bring  the  Earl  of  Somerset  acaiii  iato 
favour.  *  As  that  lord  reported  it  to  some  from  wnom  be 
'  had  it,'  the  King  met  him  in  the  night  in  the  gardens  tt  TIk- 
obalds.  *  Two  bed-chamber  men  only  were  in  the  ftecM.' 
'  The  King  embraced  him  tenderly  and  with  many  tears.  Hie 
'  Earl  of  Somerset  believed  the  secret  was  not  well  kept  {  ftr 
'  soon  after  the  King  was  taken  ill  with  some  fits  of  an  fligtis^ 
'  and  died  of  it/    'My  father,'  adds  the  Bishop,  '  was  then  in 

*  London,  and  did  very  much  suspect  an  ill  practice  in  the  nMr 

*  ter.  But  perhaps  Dr.  Craig,  my  mother's  uncle,  nho  was 
'  one  of  the  King's  physicians,  possessed  him  with  these  anpre- 
'  hensions,  for  he  was  disgraced  for  saying  he  believed  the 
'  King  was  poisoned.' 

The  year  1617  is  distinguished  by  a  roval  visit  to  ScdiiadL 
which  was  followed  bv  the  publication  of  the  Book  of  Sports. 
The  circumstances  which  led  to  this  obnoxious  measme,  tie 
thus  detailed  by  the  Author. 

*  During  the  king's  journey  back  from  Scotland^,  which  be 
verted  into  a  hunting  progress  of  several  weeks,  tfie  obsem 
which  he  had  occasion  to  make  on  the  temper  of  the  peoole  in  tksr 
north  of  England,  and  particularly  in  Lancashire,  seconasd  by.  a 
petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  that  county*  suggested  to  him  a  inse* 
sure  pregnant  with  future  mischiefs  to  the  house  of  Stuart*    This  war 
the  publication  of  a  "  declaration  to  encourage   recreations  and 
sports  on  the  Lord's  Day,"  commonly  called  the  Bock  of  Sjfmii* 
The  indulgence  was  a  large  one,  comprehending  danoiiig,  srcBSiy» 
leaping,  vaulting,   May-games,   Whitsunales,  morrice  diuieeay  sod' 
setting  up  of  MajTDoles;  bull  and  bear  baiting,  interludes  sad  bowk- 
being  alone  prohibited  of  the  diversions  permitted  on  other  dsfs^ 
It  was  however  provided,  that    these  recreations  should.be  hold  St. 
such  hours  as  not  to  interfere  with  divine  service,  and  that  tbsy  should. 
be  allowed  to  such  persons  only  as  had  performed  the  religious  duties 
of  the  day  at  their  own  parish  churches. 

*  The  people  of  Lancashire,  mostly  catholics,  embraced  with  kij  the 
permission  to  return  to  their  ancient  recreations,  some  of  whicll  wins' 
closely  connected  with  the  observances  of  the  old  religwn;  snddbe 
declaration  seems  to  have  been  read  without  scruple  in  theMMsh 


churches  of  that  county.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  regard 
horror  by  the  puritanical  clergy,  and  indeed  by  all  but  a  bigh*chi|V«l| 
party,  throuffhout  the  rest  of  the  kinedom ;  and  Wilson  statest  llist 
the  king's  design  of  causing  it  to  be  published  in  all  the  pacisb 
churches  of  Uie  kingdom,  was  auashed  by  we  primate's  positive  refbnl 
to  resd  it  in  his  own  church  or  Croydon.'    Vol.  II;  pp.  7^  TTM^ 
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One  of  the  objectionis  made  a^ii^dt  the  ptiritanioal  otriier- 
vaxice  of  the  Sunday^  as  given  by  Fuller,  was  this :  '  That  this 
' .  doctrine  put  an  uner/uaT lustre  on  the  Sunday,  on  set  purpose  to 

*  eciipse  all  other  /loliaai/s,  to  the  derogation  of  the  authority  of 
^  the  Church.'  It  is  remarkable  how  the  influence  of  this  no- 
tiou  stiU  continues  to  operate.  There  are  many  parishes,  some 
not  tweiity  miles  from  tne  metropolis,  where  the  open  profana- 
tiofi  of  &e  Lord's  Day  is  not  more  striking  than  the  strictness 
wiu  which  Go6d  Friday  and  Christmas  day  are  observed.  In 
one  instance  which  recently  came  under  our  observation,  while 
^o^  a  shop  was  open  on  the  consecrated  week-day,  on  the 
Sanday  morning  more  business  is  regularly  done  in  the  town 
than  on  any  other  day  of  the  seven ;  and  this  under  the  sano- 
ttOB,  or  at  least  with  the  connivance,  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  the 
Vicar  and  other  resident  magistrates,  who  have  withstood  eteiy 
attempt  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice. — Of  James  himself  it  is 
stated!,  that 

*  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  he  more  disliked  the  strictness  of  a  Salh 
bath  observance  as  a  badge  of  puritanistn,  or  as  a  check  60  the  natural 
carelessness  and  festivity  of  his  temper.  Theologian  as  he  was*  his 
behaviour  even  at  church  was  grossly  irreverent ;  and  the  common 
decencies  of  the  day  were  fearlessly  violated  by  his  household  and 
attendants.  On  this  head  it  is  related,  that  tha  court  being  once 
abdut  to  remove  on  a  Monday  from  Whitehall  to  Theobaldsi  the  carts 
#are  sent  through  the  city  the  day  before  in  8ervi(;e  time,  with  much 
noise  and  clatter.  The  lord-mayor  caused  them  to  be  stoppedi 
equally  to  the  indignation  and  astonishment  of  the  officers  who  at. 
tendea  them,  by  whom  an  angry  representation  was  carried  to  the 
king  of  the  indignity  which  bad  been  put  upon  them.  James  was 
Ddurch  enraged,  and  swore  he  thought  there  had  been  no  more  kings 
in  England  than  himself:  however,  after  a  paufte,  he  condescend^ 
to  ord^  a  regular  warrant  to  be  sent  to  the  lord-mayor  for  the  relbas^ 
of  the  carts :  the  magistrate  immediately  complied,  with  this  remark': 
'*  white  it  was  in  my  power  I  did  my  duty  s  but  that  being  taken  away 
by  a  higher  power,  it  is  my  duty  to  obey.'^  The  king  was  struck  with 
tha  answcFi  and^  on  second  thoughts,  thanked  the  lord-mayor  for  his 
condact.' 

The  next  memorable  event  in  the  reign  of  James,  is  hts  base 
iaerifice  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  at  the  instigation  of  the  Spanish 
ninifltelr,  of  which  the  King  nad  the  meannesa  to  make  a  merit 
n  the  pending  negotiation  for  the  marriage  of  the  Inftmta  to 
Pritafee  Charles.  He  vras  ctit  off  in  the  sixty-fiixth  year  of  hia 
ige,  leaving  one  son  behind  him,  Carew  Raleigh.  This  youth 
>ecame  *an  accomplished  p^entleman,'  and  was  some  years 
tfterwardji  presented  At  Court.  But  the  Kinff  took  a  dislike  to 
lim,  aatlh^,  '  that  he  looked  like  his  father's  ghost  ;*  and 
oung  Raleigh  was  advised  to  travel  till  the  death  of  James. 

Vol.  XVIII.  N.S.  K 
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In  the  midst  of  this  negotiation  with  the  Court  of  Spa^n^.tlie 
Defender  of  the  Faith  had  the  compliment  paid  him  by  Prbce 
Maurice,  of  a  request  to  delegate  representatiyes  of  .{he 
Churches  of  England  and  Scotland  to  the  Protestant  syiiod 
opened  at  the  city  of  Dordrecht  or  Dort,  in  Nov.  1Q18.  James 
had  already  fully  committed  himself  on  the  question  at  issue  b^ 
tween  the  Kemonstrants  and  the  Counter-remonstrantSybyhisIni^ 
and  arrogant  interference  in  the  matter  of  Vorstius  the  oocinian. 
But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  since  then,  his  horror  of  the 
Arminian  novelties  had  considerably  abated. 

*  The  system  of  Arminiusy  which  the  king  was  pledged  to  reproiMltf 
in  HoUaod)  had  in  England  already  become  that  of  many  of  the  most  iUe 
champions  of  the  prelatical  or  htgh-church  party,  with  which  be  had 
contracted  so  close  and  affectionate  an  alliance :  on  the  other  hand,  the 
system  of  the  GomaristSi  whose  cause  he  had  hotly  and  hastily 
pousedy  coincided  exactly ,  both  in  faith  and  discipline,  with  th'is  ache 
of  the  Scotch  presbyterians  and  English  puritans,  so  moch  the  obj 
of  bis  dread  and  detestation ;  and  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him»  that 
the  parity  of  ministers  in  the  church,  which  in  his  own  kingdoms  ht 
had  constantly  affirmed  to  be  essentially  incompatible  with  monaroliical 
principles,  must  be  equally  irreconcileable  wito  the  authority  whidi  Ui 
ally  prince  Maurice  was  endeavouring  to  assume  in  HoUand.  Stmck 
with  die  dilemma,  he  hastened  to  convey  to  this  leader  an  eimeil 
caution  aeainst  bestowing  his  confidence  exclusively  on  the  GomariHs. 
The  politics  of  Maurice  did  not  apparently  permit  him  to  attend-  ta 
this  advice  ;  but  the  spirit  of  it  was  scrupulously  observed  br  James 
himself  in  his  selection  of  divines  to  attend  tbc  svnodi  which  ' 


evidently  made  on  the  principle  of  a  balance,  and  with  the  porpoaeof 
promoting  mutual  conciliation/     VoL  II.  pp.  i 'id,  4.   ■ 

The  Church  of  England  was  at  this  period  on  the  eve  of  asanm- 
ins  a  new  phasis  ;  out  its  prelates  were  still  for  the  most  part 
Ccuvinists.  Abbot,  archbisnop  of  Canterbury,  is  described  as 
'  painful,  stout,  severe  i^ainst  bad  manners,  of  a  gmTe  and 
'  voluble  eloquence,  very  hospital,  fervent  against  the  Roflttin 

*  Church,  and  no  less  against  the  Arminians;*  he^waa  abb*  a 

*  most  stirring  councillor  for  the  defence  of  the  Palatiiiatii.^ 
The  admirable  Launcelot  Andrews,  whose  death  Miltoh  b^ 
wailed,  held  the  see  of  Winchester;  George  Cailton  wu 
bishop  of  Llandaff,  and  Hall  and  Davenant  were  destined 
shortly  to  become,  the  former,  bishop  of  Norwich,  the  iKJIter, 
of  Salisbury.  Other  Calvinistic  divines  held  hieh  pit6r- 
ments;  and  the  lord  keeper  Williams,  subsequent!]^  Diabop'  of 
Lincoln,  is  said  to  have  coincided  with  Abbot  in  his  theologi- 
cal opinions,  although  he  discountenanced,  as  a  politician,  all 
rigour  against  either  Arminians  or  Catholics.  But  the  hie- 
rarchy was  now  about  to  receive  as  one  of  its  episcopal  heads» 
a  man  destined  to  effect  an  important  revolution  in '  t&e  theo- 
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logical  cbaracter  of  the  Establishment ; — a  man  whose  fierce 
temper^  mxbounded  ambition,  and  malignant  bigotry  seemed 
to  combine  all  the  elements  of  combustion  and  mischief.  He^ 
it  seems,  had  been  selected  to  knit  the  infamous,  knot  which 
united  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Somerset  in  a  guilty  alliance ; 
and  he  had  since  contrived  to  fasten  himself  on  Buckihgham, 
in  whose  farour  he  quickly  supplanted  the  very  man  to  whom  he 
wafi  indebted  for  his  promotion.  It  reflects  credit  on  James'i 
sagacity^  that  when  Williams  importunately  interceded  with 
him  to  bestow  on  Laud  the  see  of  St.  David's,  the  facile  mo- 
narch did  not  yield  without  using  '  fierce  and  ominous  words 
'  too  tart  to  be  repeated ;'  giving  his  consent  in  these  remarkable 
words : '  Then  take  him  to  you,  out  on  my  soul  you  will  repent  it.* 
It  was  not  long  before  Laud's  character  began  to  display  it- 
self in  his  invidious  efforts  to  have  the  primate  declarea  '  irre* 
'  gular  by  the  fact  of  involuntary  homicide.'  In  this  he  was 
seconded  by  the  lord-keeper,  to  whom  a  vacancy  at  Lambeth 
would  have  opened  a  brilliant  prospect. 

*  Dr.  Laud  had  a  quarrel  of  twenty  years  standing  with  Abbot ; 
who  bad  on  several  occasions  at  Oxford  opposed  and  censured  him  oii 
account  of  the  popish  tendencies  of  doctrines  maintained  by  hiin  iti 
his  academical  exercises.  It  was  with  the  lord-keeper  atid  the  bishop 
elect  of  St.  David's,  that  the  suggestion  of  the  archbishop^s  irregu- 
larity appears  to  have  originated.* 

For  once,  however,  James  shewed  some  firmness.  By  letters 
under  the  great  seal,  he  assoiled  the  primate,  to  wJiom  he  con* 
tinned  to  extend  his  protection ;  ana  notwithstanding  the  dis* 
pleasure  which  he  had  occasionally  entertained  against  him  on 
political  grounds,  it  was  by  Abbot  that  he  chose  to  be  attended 
in  his  last  hours.  During  the  life  of  the  primate,  the  Calvi- 
nistic  doctrines  continued  to  find  a  powerful  protector.  It  was 
not  till  after  his  decease,  that  Laud,  in  conjunction  with  Buck- 
ingham, was  enabled  to  carry  into  execution  his  plans  of  eccle- 
siastical reform,  and  to  display  all  the  madness  of  his  zeal  and 
all  the  fierceness  of  his  intolerance.  The  death  of  Abbot  gives 
the  era  of  the  establishment  of  Arminianism  as  the .  reigning 
system  of  the  Church,  on  the  ruins  of  the  discarded  theology 
of  its  founders,  whose  tenets  were  thenceforward  abandoned  to 
the  Puritans. 

From  this  period,  tbe  history  of  the  reign  consists  of  James's 
ill-advised  contests  with  that  Parliament  to  which,  as  Lord 
John  Kussell  justly  remarks,  '  every  Englishman  ought  to  loot 
'  back  with  reverence.'  The  King,  the  subject  of  public  mock- 
ery abroad,  was  now  fast  sinking  into  insignificance  at  home. 
Buckingham  s  unbounded  ascendancy  not  unfrequently.  shewed 
itself  in  a  deportment  rude  and  audacious  to  the  monarch  him- 
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self;  nnd  it  ooon  became  evident  that  his  chief  conean  ^vu  t* 
conciliate  the  favour  of  the  prince. 

'  It-woa  in  concertiog  measures  for  the  journey  to  Spsiai  thlt 
Buckiogbam,  Bkilfiilly  availing  himself  of  the  facile  and  govanuUc 
temper  of  Charles,  first  round  means  to  possess  bimaelf  of  hia  uiu»- 
■erred  confidence ;  and  this,  as  we  are  told  by  Clarettdoa,  •'  aftar 
a  long  time  of  declared  jealousy  aod  displeasure  on  the  prince'a  pu^ 
and  occasion  enough  ministered  on  the  other.*' ' 

With  how  fatal  an  inSuence  the  hereditary  farourita  eoati- 
naed  to  guide,  or  rather  to  precipitate  the  infatuated  coaiudi 
of  Uie  youthful  monarch,  ia  but  too  welt  known.  Bib  power 
was  now  little  fihort  of  absolute. 

*  Nothing  was  ever  denied  him,  and  there  was  apparently  nothing 
which  he  scrupled  to  ask.     The  doting  Ling  was  even  coat£Qled  to 


hitive  notiong  of  the  majesty  of  a  king, — of  the  almost  Divine  h 
attached  to  the  character, — he  was  willing  in  practice  to  anbuiii  mm* 
aelf  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  an  insolent  end  capricious  minioBi  wbo 
did  not  deign  to  observe  towards  him  the  common  deccnciee  of  out- 
ward respect.-*--  Such  was  the  softness  and  pufillaniniity  of  the 
nonarch's  temper,  that,  Rafter  Buckingham's  infamous  uonduci  is 
Spain,)  instead  of  inflicting  upon  him  any  outward  m.irk  of  his  dis- 
pleasure, he  continued  towards  him  all  his  former  dcniun  at  rations  of 
confidence  and  afieclion,  and  suffered  him  to  rule  Ins  court  and  hu 
councils  with  a  more  imperious  »way  than  ever.  Yft  the  ingratilurle  of 
this  creature  of  his  love  and  bounty  stung  him  deeply ;  he  *oiiM  oA^, 
in  h is  absence,  vent  his  fieeling*  in  bitter  q^teeches  againae  fain^  mA 
his  deep  dejection  was  visible  to  every  eye.  *'  He  continuadiCMev- 
nisrket,as  in  aniofirmarv,  for  he  forgot  his  rrrrntinns  of  hnntii^  mi 
hawking;  yet  could  not  oe  drawn  to  keep  the  feast  of  AU^SMhUAMi^ 
the  Fifm  of  November  at  Whitehall,  being  wont  to  shew  hia  praaiigGa 
at  those  solemnities.  Against  Christmas  he  drew  towwdi  lWc>Vi 
and  no  sooner." ' 


After  thiB,  we  find  Buckingham  and  hie  royal  \  . 
Charles,  playing  ofi' the  power  of  the  Parliament  sgunatAt 
old  King,  by  zealously  promotii^  a  war  with  Spain,  and-'m 
'  stinging  petition'  of  the  two  houses  against  Popeiyi.  Thtj 
next  procured,  in  base  revenge,  the  impeachment  of  the  Eul  A 
Middlesex,  the  lord -treasurer,  for  corruption ;  which  tkeKiae 
passionutely  resented  ss  a  wound  to  the  Crown  that  would  aot 
eniiily  be  healed,  using,  according  to  Clarendon,  theaemiiMfc* 
able  expressions :  to  Buckingham  he  said  in  great  choler,  '  Bf 

■  ,  Steniiy,  you  are  a  fool,  and  will  shortly  repent  of  tibt 

'  folly,  and  will  find  that,  in  a  fit  of  popularity,  you  are  f^t^i*^ 
'  a  rod  with  which  to  scourge  youraeli.'    liien  turning  |q  kn 
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son,  bie  told  liim  that  he  '  would  live  to  have  his  belly-futl  of 
'  parliamentary  impeachments;  and  when  I  shall  be  dead,* 
aaded  the  old  Xing,  '  you  will  have  too  much  cause  to  remem- 
'  ber  how  much  you  have  contributed  to  the  weakening  of  the 
'  Crown.'  If  these  ominous  words  afterwards  occurred  to. 
Charles's  recollection,  he  had  not  the  consolation  of  knowing,^^ 
that  he  had  been  actuated  hy  either  patriotic  or  honourably, 
motives  in  this  short-lived  alliance  with  the  Parliament  against, 
his  father  and  sovereign.  His  conduct  at  this  period  reflects  an 
indelible  disgrace  on  his  character.  The  feeble-minded  King, 
now  under  the  absolute  sway  of  Buckingham  and  Charles,  did 
not  long  survive  these  successive  mortifications.  He  was  seized, 
early  in  the  Spring  of  1625,  with  a  tertian  ague,  and  expired  at 
Theobalds,  Mar.  27,  1626,  in  the  fifty-ninfli  year  of  his  age.. 
The  supposition  that  his  death  was  hastened  by  the  drink  and 
plaister  administered  by  Buckingham,  in  defiance  of  the  phy- 
sicians, has  much  more  probability  than  nine  stories  out  ol  tea 
which  attribute  the  death  of  princes  to  poison.  Nothing 
.  could  be  more  suspicious  than  the  haughty  favourite's  oflicious- 
ness  at  a  time  that  he  had  every  thing  to  gain,  and  nothing  to. 
fear,  from  the  death  of  the  Kin^,  whose  confidence  he  was  con- 
scious of  having  justly  forfeited ;  and  the  motives  of  his  motherjj 
an  intriguing  and  ambitious  Roman  Catholic,  in  furnishing  thQ 
nostrumi^,  are  not  less  liable  to  reasonable  suspicion.  Yet,  i£ 
poisoned,  James  was  more  fortunate  than  either  his  ill-fated 
mother,  or  his  misguided  son,  who  both  died  on  the  scaffold. 

The  pi:^  awakened  by  the  treatment  which  the  doting  monarch 
received  from  his  creature  Steenie,  and  our  indignation  against 
the  audacious  favourite,  insensibly  soften  down  the  impressions 
produced  by  the  tenor  of  James's  private  and  political  conduct* 
J3ut  in  vain  do  we  look  for  any  pomts  in  his  character  on  whicti 
to  found  a  sentiment  of  esteem.    Hume,  in  marshalling  his  vir« 
tues,  admits  that  his  generosity  bordered  on  profusion,,  his  pa« 
cific  disposition  on  pusillanimity,  and  his  wisdom  on  cunning ; 
his  learning  also,  which  he  strangely  classes  as  a  virtue,  bor- 
dered, he  says^  on  pedantry.    Lord  John  Russell  has  more 
correctly  estimated  his  intellectual  character,  when  he  says, 
'  His  sayings  do  him  credit  as  a  wit ;  his  learning  was  not  un- 
'  becoming  a  scholar ;  but  his  conduct  made  him  contemptible 
'  as  a  King.'    Excessive  and  ridiculous  vanity  was  his  leading 
foible ;  but  Uiis,  though  an  indication  of  a  feeble  character, 
would  not  in  itself  have  betrayed  him  into  crime.    He  is  said 
to  have  been  good-natured ;  but  it  may  well  be  questioned  whe- 
ther a  good-nature  that  kept  him  neither  from  fits  of  ungovern- 
able  passion,  nor  from  acts  of  tyranny,  nor  from  deeds  of 
bloody— a  good«nature  which  stood  only  m  the  way  of  his  doing 
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lights  deserves  abetter  name  than  weaknesi.  Qii^lemiad 
^eal  looked  like  religion ;  but  it  was  a  religion  that  heiiliBrle- 
strained  him  from  habitual  profaneness,  nor  prompted  a  debent 
observance  of  the  forms  of  godliness.  Whatever  was  His  ct^, 
he  was  an  antinomian  in  practice  ;  and  his  gross  dissinALubiK&m 
ted  peijurv  would  tempt  one  to  believe  that  he  had  emt)Tabed 
the  Komish  scheme  of  morals,  and  relied  either  on  his  UnjeJ? 
prerogative  or  on  priestly  absolution,  in  setting  the  vnl^ga^  oDu- 
gations  of  truth  at  defiance.  No  name  could  have  beeii  inbre 
unlucky  than  that  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  courtlj  jpttiegy- 
ristSy  of  a  second  Solomon^  which  is  said  to  have  ptovmed 
from  Henry  IV.  the  biting  sarcasm,  never  to  be  forgiven;  j  tfiat 
*  he  hoped  he  was  not  David  the  fiddler's  son.' 

In  taking  leave  of  these  volumes,  we  cannot  but  ezptess  oinr- 
selves  highly  satisfied  with  their  general  execiition. .  Aldioug^ 
the  subject  is  less  captivating  than  that  of  the  Autfaor'ji  former 
work,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  give  tlie  preference  to  theie 
Memoirs,  in  point  of  literary  merit.  Miss  Aikin's'styleia,  we 
think,  not  a  little  improved ;  and  she  has  availedherself  of  some 
valuable  manuscript  documents,  as  well  as  of  the  ridi  variefyof 
published  materials.  The  work  is  fairlv  entitled  to  the  ptiSik  of 
competent  ability,  some  research,  caUn  impartialitVj,'  and  ilbb- 
stantial  correctness.  It  is  but  fair  to  add,  tnat  it  is  bjr  nd'ttAiik 
spun  out ;  an^  the  Memoirs  are  quite  free  from  philosophLdiiff  or 
sentimental  digression.  On  the  whole,  it  deserves  at  leait  16  De- 
come  equally  popular  with  the  Menibirs  of  the  Court  of  EBxa- 
beih.    • 

Art.  11.  1.  Hints  on  Missions.  By  James  Douglas^  Etq.  12flM)i»  ppu 
118.  Edinburgh.    1822. 

2.  A  Retrospect  of  the  First  Ten  Years  of  the  Proiestami  MUHdk  to 
China,  Accompanied  with  Miscellaneous  Remarks  on  the  liteis- 
ture,  History,  and  Mythology  of  China.'  By  William  Miloe.  fho, 
pp.  376.    Malacca.     Printed  at  the  Anglo-Chinese  Press.     IMO. 

3.  The  Influence  of  Protestant  Missionary  Establishments  in  detelopmg 
the  physical  and  moral  Condition  of  Man^  and  elucidaii»g  fk'e  dm 
Regions  of  the  Globe^  briefly  delineated.  With  a'coloured  Map^ 
exhibiting  the  Progress  of  Christianity,  and  the  profesMd  Reli|^(Mi 
of  Mankind.  By  Thomas  Myers,  A.M.  of  the  Royal  Military  Acs- 
demy,  Woolwich.  4to.  pp.  16.     Price  Ss.     London.     IBtt.' 

4.  The  History  of  Greenland:  including  an  Account  of  the  MisrioD 
carried  on  by  the  United  Brethren  in  that  Country.  From  the 
German  of  David  Crantz.  With  a  Continuation  to  thff  {MCSCil 
Time,  illustrative  Notes,  and  an  Appendix,  containing  a  Skclck  i^ 
the  Mission  of  the  Brethren  in  Labrador.  2  vols.  ttvo.  pp.  xii,fi84. 
Price  ll.  Is.  London.  1820. 

¥F  there  is  less  of  a  Missionary  spirit  in  the  pr^ent  day,  than 
-^  there  was  in  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  there  is,  at  Mr* 
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DougleB  tem^s/'  id(>reo(  a  Missionary  spirit  than  has*  ^t 
*  existed  sipce  the  times  of  the  Apostles  atid  their  inunediate 
'  succesaors/  And  to  a  devout  believer,  this  very  circum- 
stanoe  is  a  presage  of  the  most  inspiriting  kind,  lliis  simul- 
taneous kindling  of  a  zeal  which  has  Iain  dormant  or  smoul- 
dering for  ages,  this  new,  and  widely  spreading,  and  still 
incre^i^g  spirit  of  Missionary  enterprise  in  almost  every 
denominajtion  of  Christians,  cannot  be  satisfectorily  accounted 
for  on  any  other  principle  than  that  of  an  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  Divine  Governor  of  the  world,  to  employ  the  instrtimen- 
taHty  thus  called  into  action,  for  the  consummation  of  his 
revealed  designs.  Our  confidence  that  this  feeling  will  not 
evaporate,  must  rest  on  the  nersuasion  which  ascribes  it  to  an 
out-pouring  of  a  celestial  innuence.  And  viewed  in  this  light, 
the  general  feeling  and  expectation  of  Christians,  is  an  une- 
quivocal si^  that  events  of  no  ordinary  character  are  at  hand, 
to  which,  judging  from  the  analogy  of  the  Divine  proceedings, 
the  instrumentality  employed  will  bear  the  relation  of  subordi- 
nate means,  not  of  an  adequate  cause,  so  that  the:  excellency 
of  the  power  shall  appear  to  be  of  God  and  not  of  man.  £ven 
now,  to  use  the  glowing  language  of  a  powerful  Missionary 
advocate.  Christians  '  can  descry  through  the  gross  darkness 
'  that  covers  the  pagan  regions,  a  mystical  signature  by  the 
'  finger  of  God  on  every  spot,  to  indicate  its  assignment  by  tlmt 
'  covenant  which  has  given  to  the  Messiah  the  heathen  jot  his 
'  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  posses- 
'  sion.  That  declared  decree  in  heaven,  that  substance  of  the 
'  thing  hoped  for,  is  brought  down  to  the  earth  in  the  confident 
'  anticipations  of  the  faithful,  and  beheld  as  in  the  fact  of  a 
'  universal  kingdom.'* 

Still,  there  are  times  when  the  immense  numerical  disprd- 

Eortion  between  even  the  nominally  Christian,  and  the  Ma- 
ommedanand  Pagan  portions  of  the  human  race,  occurs  to  damp 
the  ardour  of  expectation,  and  to  suggest  the  most  over>vhelm- 
ing  reflections.  Six  hundred  millions  of  heathens  appear  a  com- 
pact mass  of  substantial  darkness,  which  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  permeate  by  the  light  which  is  beginning  partially  and  faintly 
to  illuminate  the  wide  surface.  The  harvest  to  oe  reaped  so 
vastly  transcends  the  physical  powers  of  the  labourers,  tnat  we 
feel  convinced  that  we  see  but  the  feeble  beginnings  of  a  work 
which  will  require  an  array  of  means  and  agencies  indefinitely 
diversifited  and  multiplied  beyond  any  thing  that  we  have  as 
yet  wittieBsed.    If  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  miraculous  inter- 
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pmitioii  is  to  be  ioo^d  for,  moral  ehaD(  •emo:t»k 

previoiiely  necessary,  which,  aot  to  reqi  ip«e  of  agRi 

m  their  accomplishmeiit,  would  be  little  short  of  miiwrnloiii. 
In  opposition  to  this  dispiriting  view  of  things,  Mr.  Slppriii 
has  succeeded  in  shewing,  that  3ie  undeveloped  mjsana  mmtk 
lie  within  our  power,  are  adequate  to  produce,  and  that  wMhi 
a  comparatively  short  term,  a  revolution  of  the  most  impoitiii 
and  extensive  kind.    If  his  Hints  should  answer  no  Qtmr  p<u^ 
pose,  they  will,  we  think,  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  ^  tkqf 
tend  to  infuse  a  higher  degree  of  animation  into  the  hoMftaiMl 
exertions  of  Christians.    The  comprehensive  view  wVich  kc 
has  taken  of  the  whole  sphere  of  ATissionary  exertioa,— of- Ac 
agency  actually  in  operation,  and  of  the  resources  and  metoi 
which  it  remains  to  employ,  is  at  once  highly  inteiestiiig  and 
valuable.    If,  while  we  follow  him  through  his  review;  we  are 
made  to  feel  that  the  cause  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy ;  if  we  an  I 
led  to  look  back  on  the  past  ages  of  the  Church  as  barren  in 
their  greatest  splendour,  and  to  contemplate  with  ahsone  osr 
own  apathy ;  if  the  time  that  has  been  lost  appears  as  a  moit 
fearful  account  against  the  professors  of  the  Christian  fiddi; 
still,  he  shews  that  it  will  not  require  ages  to  repair  that  neg- 
lect.   An  accumulation  of  means,  such  as  have  never  been  m 
the  possession  of  any  former  age,  are  placed  in  our  hands»  at  t 
juncture  the  most  critical.     If  the  numerical  proportieii  of 
Christians  is  wofully  small,  the  population  under  CArisium  ganenh 
ment,  or  accessible  to  Christian  mfluence,  is  greater,  perhuM, 
than  at  any  former  period.    The  simple  means  of  evanffeliaitioD 
are  the  same  that  tney  have  ever  been  ;  and  yet,  in  ukB  wpfH' 
cation  of  them,  they  appear  to  possess  all  the  fireshness  of  t 
new  discovery.    Translation,  as  now  applied  to  the  BcripUtoes, 
seems  almost  like  a  new  mechanical  power.  The  art  of  PtintiDg 
itself  led  not  to  a  more  rapid  and  extensive  multif^cation  df 
written  works,  than  the  art  of  translation,  or  the  wondeifbl 
extension  of  that  art,  has  to  that  of  books.     Translation  la  not, 
as  Printing  was,  a  new  discovery,  but  it  is  a  conquest  of  dift- 
culties  equal  to  a  discovery ;  and  in  its  multiplyinff  powasi 
or  rather  m  the  facilities  of  communication  which  li  creates, 
it  is  to  Printing,  what  Printing  was  to  Writing.  .Andtf  the 
means  is  not  new,  the  power  brought  to  actthrough  that  mnam. 
the  impulse  which  has  put  the  machinery  in  action,  htm  origi- 
nated in  the  spirit  of  the  present  times.    The  Bible  Society 
has  been  the  chief  agent  both  in  promcling  and  in  circulatinK 
versions  of  the  hscriptures  iu  all  the  languages  of  Babel,    ft 
has,  so  to  speak,  created  a  market  for  tnmslations ;  and  the 
demand  has  created  the  supply.     The  F>il)le  Society,  however, 
is  but  one  centre  of  impulse  and  exertion  among  manyp  to 
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wfaith'  the  pfieBeiii  ^ayiiaB  given  birtk.  •  And  aUtliesieapeciii* 
lions  of  the  various  institutions  which  have  for  their  olject  ip 
act  upon  the  darkness  and  vis  inertm  of  heathen  nations,  are 
but  preliminary  to  those  internal  movements  which  mayjcon« 
(idently  be  anticipated  to  take  place  among  the  natives  of  thoae 
benighted  countnes,  when  once  roused  into  moral  life  and  ac- 
tion. 

*  Many/  says  Mr.  Douglas.  *  deem  the  convorsion  f4  tfic  ^vt)rld  c?!n- 
m^rical  without  sensible  miracles ;  but  as  long  as  the  laws  of  the  miid 
remain  the  same,  we  may  be  of  good  courage  as  to  the  ultimate  success : 
the  only  mirade  necessary ,  is,  that  Christians  should  have  some  tonetm 
for  the  souls  of  their  felkm  creatures, 

*  While  belief  is  connected  with  truth,  we  shall  never  want  converts; 
and  while  the  belief  of  truth  impelb  to  ibe  communication  of  truth,  we 
shall  never  want  preachers. 

*  "  I  believed,  and  therefore  have  I  spoken*  Here  is  a  measure  de- 
rived from  heaven  to  judge  of  the  sincerity  of  belief.  The  laws  of  the. 
human  mind  are  not  circtimscribed  within  degrees  and  parallels.  He 
who  has  no  desire  to  proclaim  the  gospel  abroad,  has  none  to  proclaim 
it  at  home,  and  has  no  belief  in  it  himself ;  whatever  professions  he  may 
make,  are  hollow  and  hypocritical.  Bodies  of  Christians  who  make  no 
efforts  to  Christianize  others,  are  Christians  but  in  name ;  and  the  ages 
in  which  no  attempts  are  made  to  send  the  glad  tidings  to  heathen 
countries,  are  the  dark  ages  of  Christianity,  however  they  may  suppose 
themselves  enlightened  and  guided  by  philosophy  and  moderation. 

*  The  ages  of  Christian  purity  have  ever  been  the  ages  of  Christianex« 
ertion.  At  the  commencement  of  Christianity,  he  who  believed  in  the 
gospel  became  also  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  ''  We  believe,  and,  there- 
fore we  speak."  The  effort  was  correspondent  to  the  belief,  and  the 
success  to  the  effort.  Christians  grew  and  multiplied,  and  their  very 
multiplication  insured  a  fresh  renewal  of  their  increase.  The  primitive 
prolific  blessiug  was  upon  them,  and  one  became  a  thousand. 

'  But  faith  waxed  feeble,  and  with  faith  charity,  and  with  charity  all 
efforts  to  instruct  and  to  save  ;  and  Christians,  instead  of  publishing  the 
truth  to  others,  disputed  about  the  truth  among  themselves ;  and  the 
Bible  in  their  hands,  instead  of  being  a  highway  for  the  simple,  became 
a  lahvrinth  of  subtleties  for  the  disputers  of  this  world ;  and,  no  longer 
proc^iming  peace,  was  changed  into  a  magazine  of  weapons,  ofiiensive 
and  defensive,  where  every  combatant  might  be  furnished  to  his  need  ; 
where  texts  were  set  in  array  against  texts.  Evangelist  against  Evangelist, 
and  Apostle  against  Apostle. 

'  Religion,  stripped  by  the  fury  of  contending  parties  of  every  pecu- 
liarity belonging  to  it,  remained  but  an  empty  name,  or  retained,  like 
vac;ant  space,  the  sole  attribute  of  being  infinitely  divisible,  while  each 
division  contained  within  itself  the  living  germ  of  a  future  subdivision ; 
and  sects  sprung  from  sects,  as  numerous  and  as  noisy  as  the  vrhelps 
Milton  describes  to  have  littered  in  the  womb  of  sin,  ^  hourly  conceived 
and  houriy  born." 

*  At  the  Reformation,  when  religion  was  risen  to  second  life  from  the 
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rubbiBb  .under  which  for  so  many  centiiriet  it  had  been  bfuMiii^te 
zeal  of  the  Reformers  for  spreading  truth  kept  exact  pace  wirti  Uiqpr 
discovery  of  truth ;  but  when,  like  Augustus,  grown  did  and  despair* 
ing  of  further  conquest,  they  attempted  to  fix  the  bounds  of  ita  flu^? 
pirci  those  boundaries  continually  shrunk  in^  and  their  succMl^ny 
instead  of  gaining  ground,  had  to  maintain  a  perpetual  and  unsucoela* 
fulstrugglefor  what  had  already  been  achieved.  Yet  it  was  not  onnfttfirjd 
to  expect  that  wisdom  should  die  with  them,  seeing  that  it  had  eoaid 
into  tne  world  at  their  breath  and  bidding,  and  that,  dierefbve,  it 
ought  to  be  embalmed  with  all  possible  speedin  creeds  and  cnnftiwamp 
and  that  the  truth  which,  though  unendowed,  had  won  themsaliBSy 
DOW  that  it  was  older  and  of  longer  standing  in  the  worldi  had  nead 
of  wealth  and  revenues,  in  order  to  procure  to  itself  other  sod  joangv 
lovers.  It  is  not  very  surprising,  then».how  soon  religion  became 
stationary  and  even  retrograde ;  how  quickly  its  early  glow  of  cliari|j 
was  overcast  by  dark  anddoubtful  dispuiations,  and  that  the  Refor- 
mation itself  needed  anew  a  reform  in  the  spirit,  if  not  i^  the  letter. 
*  That  second  Reformation  has  begun.  It  makes  less  nbiae  than 
that  of  Luther,  but  it  spreads  wider  and  deeper :  as  it  is  more  inti^ 
mate,  it  will  be  more  enduring.  Like  tlie  Temple  of  Sdomon,  it  i$ 
rising  silently^  without  the  din  of  hammers  or  the  note  of  premaa 
preparation ;  but,  notwithstanding,  it  will  not  be  less  complete  ia,  mSL 
its  parts,  nor  less  able  to  resist  the  injuries  of  time.' 

This  is  eloquent  writing ;  but,  what  is  more,  itisaajast  ai 
it  is  eloquent.  In  the  contrast  between  the  means  and  the  agen* 
cies  employed  in  the  present  day  to  extend  the  moral  conqueata 
of  Christianity,  and  those  which  the  Reformers  were  tempted 
to  call  in,  we  have  the  surest  pledge  that  this  second  reformar 
tion  will  not  be  overlaid  by  patronage,  or  circumscribed  by  po* 
lemical  zeal,  or  overborne  by  opposition.  The  first  anccaaaei 
of  the  Reformers  were  achieved  oy  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  ;bot 
the  day  being  won,  they  laid  by  the  spiritual  weapon,  and 
thoujght  only  of  securing  their  conquests  by  the  sword  of  the 
magistrate.  The  extinction  of  the  Missionary  spirit  was  the  in* 
evitableconsequencoAiotonly  because  theirownexertionabecama 
paralysed,  but  because  the  genius  of  human  governments  is  at 
variance  with  the  aggressive  zeal  of  the  Missionary.  ItiBtaie, 
that  the  Church  of  Rome,  prompted  by  the  lust  of  ennnFe, 
encouraged  enterprises  of  this  nature ;  and  the  Jesuits  have  been 
distinguished  by  their  efforts  to  bring  wanderers  into  the  papal 
fold.'  The  very  universality  of  its  claims,  the  all-€omprenend<» 
ing  grasp  of  its  ambition,  supplied,  in  this  case,  motives  to  ex* 
tend  the  nominal  triumphs  of  Christianibr,  and  to  procnra  at 
least  an  external  subjection  to  the  true  faith.  But  the  wellnle* 
fined  boundaries  and  insulated  character  of  a  national  Chinch* 
admit  of  the  operation  of  no  such  stirring  motive,  Aocoid* 
ingly,  the  moaesty  of  Protestantism  has  been  one  caaaeoC  ila 
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vamcAnty.  -  It  4ia»  caniad  its  domestic  character  t(3r«tl^*^9ccem 
of  scarcely  stirring  out  of  doors.  It  has,  at  least,  seldom,  till 
lately,  ventured  beyond  its  own  acknowledged  domain,  con- 
tenting itself  with  acting  on  the  defensive,  and  leaving  to  sects 
and  papists  the  spirit  of  enterprise.  The  exceptions  to  this 
statement  have  been  of  too  partial  and  limited  a  nature  to  affect 
its  accuracy  :  they  have  been  confined  in  England  to  our  own 
colonies,  and  the  common  fate  of  chartered  and  incorporated 
societies  has  attended  them. 

<  The  mission  to  the  South  df  India,'  remarks  Mr.  Douglas,  <  was 
clhried  on  at  home  by  an  AuHc  Council  of  established  (^urchmeny 
interspersed  with  laymen  of  clerical  intercourse  and  habits  of  think- 
ing ;  and  the  tactics  were  accordingly  better  adapted  for  defence  than 
enterprise,  and  the  operations  every  now  and  ttien  languished,  like 
other  operations  of  that  time,  conducted  with  British  money  and  Grer- 
man  mercenaries.' 

The  true  Missionary  spirit  appeared  for  a  long  period  to  be 
kept  alive  only  among  the  little  brotherhood  of  the  Moravian 
Church.  The  duty  of  Missions  to  the  heathen  seemed  almost  a 
tenet  peculiar  to  Moravianism ;  and  the  society  to  which  the 
keeping  of  this  truth,  and  the  perpetuation  of  this  holy  flame 
.were  confided  by  Providence,  has,  at  least  in  this  country,  been 
preserved,  if  we  may  not  say  for  this  purpose,  yet  chieiBy  by 
this  means,  from  extinction.  The  Missionary  spirit  is  not  more 
a  sign  of  vitality,  than  it  is,  by  its  reaction,  a  source  and  well- 
spring  of  life  to  the  commimity  which  cherishes  it.  The  church 
which  is  isolated,  stagnates.  The  Gospel,  like  the  mefcy  from 
whieh  it  emanates,  is  '  thrice  bless'd,  in  that  *  it  blesses  him 
'  who  gives,^  in  the  act  of  giving,  as  much  as  him  who  receives 
it.  Not  only  national  churches,  but  sectarian  communities  had 
relapsed  into  antichristian  indifference.  Nor  is  it  a  little  re- 
marKable,  that  the  first  demonstration  of  an  awakened  zeal  should 
have  been  made  by  that  which  has  been  esteemed,  and  not 
without  reason,  the  most  sectarian  of  sects,  the  most  entrenched 
and  fortified  in  the  narrow  circle  of  its  conmiunion — the  Bap- 
tists. To  them,  next  to  the  Moravians,  is  due  the  merit  of  hav- 
ing, as  a  body,  broken  new  ground,  and  set  the  example  to 
the  Christian  world,  of  invading  the  inmost  territories  of  the 
prince  of  darkness.  The  London  Missionary  Society  was 
formed  on  a  wider  basis ;  yet,  nothing  could  be  less  promising 
than  the  auspices  under  which  its  first  rash  and  unpractiaed 
efforts  were  niade ;  and  the  cause  suffered  not  a  little  from  the 
wild  pretensions,  thepcmipoua  display,  and  the  badly  econo** 
misecl  measures  of  its  earlier  years.  When  the  money  was  raised, 
and  tb«  ship  Buff  liad  weighed  anchor,  the  South  Seas  were  al« 
j'eady  proclaimed  to  be  evangelised.  Captain  James  Wilson  was 
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an  admirable  man,  and  he  feelin^l^  lamented,  that  so  mndi  niore 
care  had  been  bestowed  on  providmg  the  means  than  in  selecting 
the  agents.    The  first  two  Moravian  missionaries  to  Greenland,* 
set  out  on  their  enterprise,  we  think  we  have  heard,  with  half 
a  guinea  between  them !     Since  then,  however,  the  London 
Missionary  Society  has  amply  redeemed  its  character;  and  its 
experience  has  been  not  less  useful,  perhaps,  to  other  societies 
than  to  itself.     The  qualifications  of  a  Missionary  are  now  be- 
ginning to  occupy  that  priority  of  consideration  which,  from  an 
eplightened  estimate  of  the  nature  of  his  undertaking,  they 
must  obtain ;  and  the  foreign  service  is  no  longer  supposed  to 
re<|uire  a  lower  average  of  talent  and  a  narrower  range  of  ac- 
quirement, than  would  be  deemed  respectable,  and  command 
attention  at  home. 

But,  in  some  points  of  view,  the  formation  of  the  Chmrch 
Missionary  Society,  may  be  considered  as  the  most  remarkable 
circumstance  in  the  present  day.  This  new  shoot  put  forth  by 
an  Establishment  venerable  with  ase  and  borne  down  with 
honours,  in  which  the  principle  of  life  had  long  forsaken  the. 
core,  and  seemed  to  be  perpetuated  only  by  the  rind,  is  a  pi;p-: 
digious  and  most  animating  spectacle.  Much  as  we  may  pil^j^ 
we  cannot  wonder  at  the  alarms  expressed  by  some  of  the  ruleoi. 
of  the  hierarchy  at  this  unusual  sign  in  the  times.  The  BiUe> 
Society  itself  was  scarcely  a  more  portentous  phenomenon,. 
That  such  an  institution  as  this,  should  take  root,  and  flourish 
in  the  ver^^  heart  of  the  National  Church,  and  be  sending  mr 
and  wide  its  missionaries  beyond  the  confines  of  episcopal 
jurisdiction, — its  machinery,  though  confessedlysubordinate,  yet 
extrinsic  to  the  constitution  of  the  hierarchy  vrith  which  it  is  > 
implicated, — the  sources  which  feed  it,  the  impulse  which  fpvefk 
activity  to  it,  and  the  whole  apparatus  of  its  operations,  being, 
ill  fact,  independent  on  the  mam  system  of  the  Establishment,-—, 
this  is  what  no  one,  we  think,  would  have  ventured  to  predict,  or 


*  *  Matthew  Stacb  and  Frederic  Boehnisch,  two  young  meO|  being  at 
work  together  in  preparing  a  piece  of  ground  for  a  buriaiplace  at  Hem- 
hut,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  found  they  had  both,  unknown  to  each 
other,  formed  the  desire  of  going  as  missionaries  to  Greenland.  Thqr 
therefore  proposed  themselves  for  this  service  ;  bat  the  delay  of  a  year 
intervening  before  their  offer  was  accepted,  Boehnisch  having  meanwhile 
umlertoken  a  considerable  journey,  Christian  Stach  consented  to  acoom* 
pany  his  cousin.  These  two  missionaries,  along  with  Christian  David, 
the  principal  agent  in  the  Moravian  emigration,  who  intended  to  refMH 
to  Europe,  oitcr  the  tcttlement  of  a  mission,  set  out  from  Herohut,  Jan. 
I9f  17^9  attended  witli  nurobtrlcas  good  %«iahes  from  their  brethna/- 

C  rants.  Vol.  IL  p.  5. 
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could  have  boped  to  see  realised.  It  is  an  event  not  in6re  ej^r 
traordinary,  however,  than  it  is  important.  Discordant  as  sucl^ 
an  institution  appears  to  be  with  the  genius  of  a  National  Church, 
the  jealousy  of  its  episcopal  guardians  may  well  be  conciliated 
by  the  eclut  which  its  operations  have  already  reflected  on  the 
Church,  and  by  the  undeniable  influence  which  it  has  thrown 
into  the  scale  of  the  Establishment,  at  a  period  when  the  difieren^ 
denominations  of  Protestantism  were  almost  engrossing  the 
sphere  of  action.  Although  its  spontaneous  and  popular 
cnaracter,  therefore,  must,  in  itself  considered,  be  always  viewed 
as  an  offence  by  the  abettors  of  a  system  which  peremptorily 
rejects  and  discountenances  the  interference  of  the  people  in 
any  shape ;  although,  as  a  precedent,  it  may  be  deprecated^ 
while  its  remote  consequences  may  be  regarded  with  apprehen« 
sion ;  yet,  the  ecclesiastical  politician  must  needs  be  reconciled 
to  the  Society,  when  he  calmly  calculates  the  value  of  its  un- 
bought  alliance,  as  tending  to  strengthen  the  hold  and  increase 
the  moral  splendour  of  the  Church,  if  not  to  promote  her  secu- 
lar aggrandisement.  For  our  own  parts,  we  cannot  but  believe 
that  the  preservation  of  the  Establishment  will  very  mainly 
depend  on  the  perpetuation  of  the  missionary  spirit  in  its  bo- 
som ;  and  were  we  members  of  that  religious  community,  we 
should  hail  the  progress  of  such  a  spirit  as  the  happiest  omen  of 
it^  continued  prosperity. 

But  it  is  chiefly  in  a  wider  reference,  and  taken  in  connexioB 
with  other  animating  and  encouraging  indications,  that  we  are 
disposed  to  attach  importance  to  this  accession  of  so  large  a 
class,  marching  under  the  banners  of  the  Episcopal  Church>  to 
the  army  of  Missionary  labourers.  It  shews  that  the  cause  ii 
gaining  ground,  that  the  minds  of  men  are  yielding  to  ihe  ill- 
nuence  of  juster  views  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  and,  a^ 
labourer  after  labourer  is  called  forth,  it  warrants  the  hope  Uiat 
the  harvest  of  the  earth  is  ripening  fast.  Not  only  so,  but  as 
Missionary  efforts  mainly  depend  on  the  public  feeling  which 
at  home  prompts  the  impulse,  and  maintains  the  expenditure, 
every  fresh  society  strengthens  the  hands  of  its  predecessors, 
by  contributing  to  swell  the  tide  and  widen  the  channel  of  that 
public  feeling,  as  well  as  by  neutralizing  a  vast  portion  of  op- 
position or  prejudice.  Every  fresh  torch  that  is  kindled,  not 
only  adds  brightness  to  the  illumination,  but  multiplies  the* 
securities  against  our  being  again  left  in  darkness.  Every  frestt 
competitor  heightens  the  excitement,  and  administers  a  legitr- 
mate  provocative  to  good  works;  while  the  field  of  exertion  is 
so  illimitable,  that  the  most  jealous  and  narrow-minded  partisaii 
needs  not  grudge  any  rival  his  greatest  success,  nor  the  most 
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sanguine  ambition  fear  that  no  new  worlds  will  be  left  for  i£ 
to  conquer. 

This  increase  of  zeal  at  home»  and  the  multiplication  of  .lar* 
bourers  abroad^  are  not>  however^  the  circumstances  on  iriuck 
Mr.  Douglas  lays  the  most  stress  in  arguing  favourably  for  4taer 
ultimate  success  of  the  present  Missions.  He  first  adTerfs  ]iB6 
the  wiser  policy  which  is  now  bein^  pursued^  founded  oil  ihtf 
conviction^  that  little  can  be  done  wimout  native  assistance ;  fficf 
adoption  of  the  system  of  translation,  and  the  employm(ent  of 
native  preachers,  who,  *  acquainted  with  prejudices  fromwhicli 

*  they  have  themselves  escaped  with  difficulty,  will  be  able 

*  to  adapt  their  arguments  exactly  to  the  comprehension  of 
'  their  hearers,  and  to  wield  to  purpose  the  least  logical  and' 
'  most  prevalent  of  all  syllogisms,  the  argument  wUcfa  iff 
'  addressed  to  our  preconceived  or  professed  opinions/ 

*  But  above  all/  continues  this  intelligent  writer,  ^  a  system  of  geiie-^ 
ral  education,  while  it  makes  no  converts  at  first,  is  preparing,  with. muck 
greater  certainty,  to  a  thousand-fold  extent,  the  dowufalling  of  the  exiitiii^ 
superstition,  and,  of  course,  will  give  the  truth  the  best  cbonce  of  fiUiif 
the  vacant  space,  since  no  body  of  men  can  exist  long  in  a  •taltt.oC 
scepticism,  but  must  adopt  some  religious  notions  to  satisfy  the  cmfii^of 
the  imagination,  however  little  they  may  influence  the  conduct. 

*  In  all  these  respects,  the  greatest  praise  is  due  to  the  Miwtoiuuriai  «f 
Serampore,  who  have  left  nothing  to  be  wished,  as  far  as  the  trsntlatjiwr 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  a  plan  for  elementary  education,  are  coDoemedi  It 
is  also  delightful,  that  no  fewer  than  three  Colleges  have  been  parpoecd 
and  commenced  nearly  at  the  same  time ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  regiftled» 
which  perhaps  is  unavoidable,  that  there  should  be  so  much  defieotife  m.- 
the  plan  of  each,  and  that  it  would  require  the  union  of  the  i 
all  the  three  to  form  a  complete  institution.  The  College  of  the 
Church  promises  to  have  the  merits  and  the  defects  of  an  Englith  Cbtlegei 
transported  at  once  into  the  heart  of  India ;  the  Hindoo  College*  tbcNigli. 
more  national  and  consonant  to  the  feelings  of  Hindoos,  is  likely  to  Uantv 
jnitthe  information  and  science  uf  Europe  through  too  Astatic  aMcdittMH 
and  the  Serampore  College,  though  prebentiitg  an  aipplclistof  prbpoaed' 
acquirements,  is  somewhat  feeble  in  its  means  to  attain  them,  aad presents 
several  of  them  in  an  inverted  order  of  importance. 

*  Those  of  an  age  to  receive  education  in  India,  greatly  ewotnA 
ten  millions.    Those  at  present  educated  by  IMissionariesi  are  under 
twenty  thousand:  nor  is  it  ever  likely  they  can  much  exceed  a linli- 
dred  thousand.    Thus,  any  scheme  of  national  education  istotaUy  dot 
of  the  question.    But  that  which  is  impossible  in  the  way  it  is  con- - 
ducted  at  present,  becomes  easy  of  execution  by  a  simple  change'  of 
plan.    Instead  of  educating  gchdars,  educate  sehootmatters^    Thmmm^ 
a  large  demand  for  learning  in  India,  and  there  are  no  restrictians* ' 
The  cheapest  and  best  schoolmaster  will  draw  to  himself  all  the  echo-, 
lars;  and  it  it  only  furnishing  the  neir  schoolmafters  with  better 
modes  of  teaching,  to  enable  them  to  supplant  the  present  masters. 
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and  M>  oomDUDicate  to  others,  not  only  the  instiuctioo  tbe^  have 
themselves  received,  but  the  very  mode  in  which  they  reoehred  iL 

*  The  very  large  diffusion  of  education  through  these  Eastern 
countries,  renders  translations  of  more  moment  there  than  elsewhere. 
One  half  of  the  population  is  generally  allowed  to  be  able  to  read  and 
write.    From  our  imperfect  information,  all  calculations  of  the  sort 
must  be  vague  ;  but  where  an  inquiry  has  been  made,  in  no  very  pro- 
noising  situations,  seven  or  eight  out  of  ten,  among  the  labouring  dass, 
haife  been  found  able  to  rea^.    The  translation  of  the  Scriptures  is 
t|ie  branch  of  Missionary  exertion  which  has  outstripped  all  reason- 
able expectation  ;  and  whether  criticisms  against  the  rendering  of 
particular  passages  are  well  or  ill-founded,  the  instruction  and  con- 
viction of  several  converts  by  the  Scriptures  alone,  shew  that  the 
general  sense  of  Scripture  is  impressively  conveyed.    It  is,  however, 
evident,  that  they  must  wait  for  their  perfection  from  the  hands  of 
well-instructed  Christian  natives ;  and  a  Hindoo  College  is  no  less 
required  for  the  translating  of  the  Scriptures,  than  for  the  other  pur- 
poses to  which  it  seems  more  peculiarly  adapted.     The  usefulness  of 
Europeans  in  India  is  limited  to  superintendence  and  teaching.  ^  As 
preachers,  there  can  be  no  comparison  between  them  and  the  natives* 
Their  imperfect  use  of  the  language,  and  their  inability  to  bear  the 
extremes  of  the  climate,  the  separation  which  national  prejudices  and 
national  manners  create,  the  expense  of  sending  them  out,  the  de- 
creased value  of  life  from  the  unhealthiness  of  a  tropical  climate,  and 
the  great  relative  expense  of  maintaining  them,  point  out,  that  a  very 
cMerent  class  of  Missionaries  should  be  .sought  for.    But  as  native 
preachers  must  come  in  frequent  contact  with  the  learned  Heathen, 
a  deep  acouaintance  with  the  sacred  books  of  Hindostan,  and  a 
ittoderate  snare  of  European  information,  are .  necessary  to  ensure 
their  triumph  in  the  controversies  in  which  they  must  engage.    Thus 
tbe  necessity  of  a  College,  in  all  poinU  of  view,  is  manifest.    Nor 
would  iu  utility  be  restricted  to  Christians ;  for  auxiliaries,  equally 
useful  with  the  native  Christians,  are  found  in  the  Hindoos,  who, 
from  increasing  information,  become  sceptical  as  to  their  own  re- 
ligioni.    Pew  of  the  Missionaries  in  the  end  are  likely  to  do  so  muph 
for  Christianity  as  Rammohun,  who,  from  their  own  sacred  books, 
makes  such  vigorous  attacks  on  the  polytheism  of  the  Bramhuns.    It 
ia  much  to  be  regretted  that  his  College  should  not  have  been  con- 
sidered as  a  national  object,  and  erected  on  a  large  scale.    As  it  is, 
good  may  arise  of  a  different  kind,  and  on  a  larger  scale,  from  the 
competition  and  rivalship  of  separate  establishments.' 

India,  to  which  these  suggestions  primarily  refer,  is  in  all 
reapects  the  most  important  sphere  of  Missionary  enterprise, 
and  has  the  atrongest  claims  upon  us  at  home.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is,  to  a  conaiderajble  extent,  British  India.  It  has 
received  our  government :  it  is  at  the  peril  of  England  to  with- 
hold from  these  her  subjects,  the  means  of  Christian  iastruc- 
tion.  The  injuries  of  India  loudly  call  for  this  noblest  of  com- 
pensations ;  and  Drviiie  Ptovidenoe  seems  to  have  peireiitted 
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tire  growth  of  oar  ascendancy  theri^^  fof  tii<e  exprivr  pmhiwr 
of  putting  such  an  opportunity  into  our  hands.  In  Oie  next 
place,  it  IB  not  very  certain  how  long  British  India  may  con- 
tinue to  be  ours.  That  will  very  greatly  depend,  under  Ood, 
on  the  diligence  with  which  the  means  of  enlightening  the 
population  and  attaching  them  to  the  British  as  benefacton, 
are  cultivated  during  the  next  few  years.  The  half-cast  popu- 
lation are  continually  advancing  in  knowledge  and  considers 
tion  as  well  as  in  numbers  ;  and  military  force  will  not  always 
avail  to  keep  them  from  asserting  their  claims  to  be  free. 
Without  presuming  to  enter  into  political  speculations,  die 
danger  which  threatens  our  Indian  possessions  fTom>  wi&out 
also,  in  case  of  a  war  with  Russia,  cannot  be  considered  as  at- 
together  chimerical.     At  all  events,  no  time  is  to  be  lost  it. 

faming  over  the  population  to  our  interests  by  moral  means, — 
y  naturalizing  among  them  the  religion  of  the  Bible^ — bo  that 
they  may  be  essentially  English,  even  when,  like  America,  fhe;^ 
may  cease  to  be  politically  so. 

In  itself  considered,  moreover,  India  is  the  most  important 
quarter  of  Missionary  labour,  inasmuch,  Mr.  Doufflas  rematki^ 
as  it  is  to  the  East,  wnat  Egypt  was  to  the  ancient  West-^'  ths 

*  cradle  of*  science    and  superstition,    where  their  reHgrons 

*  writings  still  exist  in  the  original  language,  and  th^  ereuts 
'  took  place,  which  are  the  ground-work  of  their  rites,  and  ttat 
'  matter  of  their  hymns  and  meditations.' 

*  There  is  thus  one  country  which  stands  in  a  peculiar  relatkm  to 
the  others;  it  is  the  most  favoured  by  nature,  the  most  visitad jhmI 
celebrated  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  magnet  of  comnwroe  m  tSL 
ages*-at  once  the  subject  and  origin  of  the  world's  fables  and  woridsn 
throughout  time— the  earliest  civilized,  which  presenres  in  its  dsrli 
volumes  tbe  origin  of  science,  to  which  the  neigtibouring  nations  look 
as  their  instructress — the  mistress  of  hnman  wisdonihl^b  mother 


country  of  their  gods — the  fountain  of  what  is  holy  and  wioo  amoair 
men;  This  is  evidently  the  city  set  upon  a  hill,  whence  trulli  wiU 
issue  to  the  remotest  East ;  and  this  wonderful  country  is  stfli  mors 
wonderfully  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Britain/ 

Eastern  Asia,  comprising  the  M^ra-Ganges  or  Indo-Chinesf 
nations,  presents  an  innn^nse  sphere 'of  exertion.  The  coun- 
tries included  in  this  division,  commencing  with  Burmahy-and 
stretching  east-ward  along  the  continent  to  the  isles  of  Japa&i 
including  the  Malayan  ardiipeliigo,  and  the  vast  groupies  of 
islands  lying  l)etween  Pnlo  Penan^j  and  Corea,  contain  a  tllinl 
of  the  human  race.  In  these  countries,  the  prevailing  reljjrioA 
is  the  Buddhistic  idolatry,  which  has  overspread  Burman,  Tibet 
Siam,  Cambodja,  Cochin  China,  China,  and  Japan.  A-lwrf 
considerable  proportion  of  the  Chinese  are  infected  widi  vk 
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atheistic  philosophy,  which  recognises  no  Qod,  and  Acknow- 
ledges no  hereafter.  The  Mohammedan  faith  has  entirely 
spread  over  some  of  the  Malay  countries,  and  runs  along  the 
coast  of  most  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  even  that  of 
•Borneo  and  the  Celebes 

*  In  some  places,'  Mr.  Milne  states,  *  it  has  a  strong  ecclesiastical 
cslablishmenti  which  will  not  be  easily  overthrown;  Several  versions 
of  the  Koran,  or  part  theresl^  htne  been  made,  three  of  which  wc 
have  heard  of— viz.  one  into  the  Chinese,  one  into  the  Malay,  ^nii 
one  Into  the  Macassar  language.  In  those  copies  read  in  the  Mosques^ 
the  Arabic  fills  one  column  of  tlie  pa^e,  and  the  translation  into  ^# 
vernacular  tongue,  the  other.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Kpran* 
or  parts  thereof,  and  the  Ritual  of  Islamism,  have  been  rendered 
into  various  other  languages  of  Eastern  India,  though  we  have  not 
obtained  certain  information  respecting  such  versions.' 

Mr.  Milne  states  an  important  and  highly  remarkable  fact 
respecting  these  professors  of  Islamism,  namely^  that,  sur- 
rounded with  idolaters,  they  are  found  in  many  instances  to 
have  lost  their  reverence  for  the  prime  article  of  ^their  religion, 
the  unity  of  God,  "  doing  service  to  them  who  are  by  nature 
"  no  gods."  It  is  obvious,  that  such  a  mongrel  Mahommedau- 
ism  as  this,  has  no  claim  to  be  distin^ished  from  Paganism, 
[t  would  be  found  equally  incapable  of  offering  a  resistance  ta 
the  progress  of  knowledge.  We  have  the  following  account 
3f  the  state  of  Christianity  in  the  ultra-QdLages  nations. 

*  Christianity,  under  the  two  principal  forms  in  which  it  appears  in 
Biirope,  viz*  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant,  has  been  partial^  made 
cnown  in  several  of  these  countries  for  some  ages  past.    The  Por- 
uguese  carried  their  faith  along  witli  their  arms,  and  planted  the 
brmer  wherever  the  ravages  or  conquests  of  the  latter  extended. 
The .  Spaniards  di4  the  same. '  Goa  and  Macao  were  early  the  chief 
eats  of  Uie  Portuguese  ecclesiastical  authority  in  India ;  Lucpnia,  or 
kfanilla,  that  of  die  Spanish.     The  Catholic  Missions  yet  existing  in 
hose  countries  are  four ;  the  Portuguese,  the  Spanish,  the  French, 
nd  the  Italian.    On  this  side  of  India,  the  Portuguese  have  missions 
I  Malacca,  Timor,  Macao,  and  China.    The  Spanish  missions  are 
hiefly  in  Manilla  and  the  Philippine  Isles,  Tung-king,  and  the'  n> 
lains  of  a  mission  in  China.    The  French  missions  exist  in  Penang^ 
iaro.  Cochin  China,  and  some  remains  of  them  still  in  China.    The 
talian  are  those  of  the  Society  De  Propaganda  Fide,  and  are  nearly 
Ktinct*    Tliese  four  missions  have  cacn  a  clerical  gentleman,  com* 
only  an  aged  missionary,  residing- in  Macao,  as  agent  for  the  missions^ 
ho  is  also  a  corresponding  director.    The  present  state  of  the 
atholic  missions  is  veryJillileimown.' 


Their  total  extinction  would  seem  to  be  highly  desirable, 
icording  to  the  Author's  statement,  that  the  idolatrous  super- 
itions  of  Qbina  '  do  not  exceed  in  grossness  some  of  those 
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*  praodfled  in  the  adorable  name'  by  the  \amet  clamf  of 
Catholics^  particularly  those  of  Portuguese  desoent ;  that  So- 
man Catholic  Christians  maybe  found  worshipping  at  the  ahrine 
of  some  Pagan  or  Mahommedan  saint;  ana  that  they  are  for 
the  most  part  characterised  by  a  flagrant  deprayity  or  morali. 

Two  Protestant  ecclesiastical  establishments  have  extended 
to  these  regions ;  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  and  the  Chnicfa 
wt  England.  The  former  has  for  its  range  of  operation,  all 
the  colonies  of  Netherlands  India ;  the  latter  has  Penang,  Ben* 
coolen,  and  the  British  Factory  in  China^—' three  most  im- 
'  portant  parts/  says  Mr.  Milne,  *  from  which  the  word  of  life 

*  may  sound  out  to  the  surroimding  countries/  There  are  now 
in  u/pro-Ganges  India,  three  Protestant  missions^  vur.  that  of 
the  Netherlands  Missionary  Society,  revived  since  the  Peace; 
those  of  the  English  and  American  Baptist  Misuonary  Socie- 
ties ;  and  those  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  A  veiy 
interesting  account  of  the  first  twelve  years  of  the  laat  of 
these,  wiu  be  found  in  the  volume  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  several  of  these  details.  During  six  years  of  that  time,  the 
senior  Missionary  laboured  alone ;  and,  for  the  three  subaequent 
years,  there  were  only  two  labourers.  Many  of  the  hardships 
and  difficulties  they  had  to  surmount,  appear  to  have  arisen 
from  inexperience  and  the  injudicious  steps  occasioned  by 
want  of  information.  But  facilities  are  now  every  day  ang^ 
menting,  and  the  opus  magnum  of  a  translation  of  the  whole 
Bible  into  Chinese,  is  an  achievement  sufficient  to  give  import- 
aoce  to  any  Mission.  Mr.  Milne  speaks  with  much  tpftjCwty, 
slightly  tinged  with  depression,  ot  the  present  state  of  ibe 
Mission.  He  admits  that  they  cannot  number  many  cOBycits. 
'  One  of  those  we  had,'  he  says,  '  is  dead,  and  the  oAer  hai 

*  lately  been  imprisoned  and  beaten  for  the  name  of  itmm! 

<  We  have  not  aay  decided  native  auistanU  as  catedusts  or  pns* 
chers.  AVe  have  no  large  assemblies  of  people  collecting  to  hear  oar 
discourses ;  and  we  see  not  any  sure  grounot  to  affirm  that  the  tw 
persons  to  whom  tlie  truth  is  preacheid,  are  cordially  ■Ma^j^  |q  j^ 
We  have  no  materials  from  which  to  make  up  highly  anuDating  sal 
interesting  statements,  which  are,  in  a  measure^  found  to  be  the HCe  sf 
the  public  spirit ;  and  to  ui  who  are  actually  engaged  in  the  4f<^  k 
seems  so  long  before  this  can  be  the  cate,  that  we  efiea  fear  tbs  aari 
of  our  friends  at  home  will  cool,  their  patience  tire,  and  their  i 
fail,  before  we  can  consider  ourselves  as  having  done  amr  thiiw  ^ 
than  made  a  beginning.  In  some  places  about  us»  tlie  dimate  k  aai 
inviting;  and  European  constitutions  do  not  generally  stand  iteat4s 
old  age>  or  indeed  through  that  time  of  a  man's  life  in  which  he  MJ 
be  expected  to  be  most  active.  Some  valuable  members  at  As 
Missions  have  already  been  called  away;  and  it  cannot  been 
that  tiie  number  of  us  yet  alive,  will  remain  long  cmnplele. 
stern  prejudices  and  persecuting  spirit  of  China  contiaae    "^ 
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daed,  aad  oiir  principd  ^SntU  for  the  comwenian  of  dkai  it/im^  tiivut 
be  miide  nt  ftnch  a  dikaiice  «s  greatly  to  weaken  their  e&cL  fwtim» 
the  Munhor  of  kboureri^  is  far  from  being  e^ual  to  the  fieldt  ooir  og^ik 
before  u«;  and  a  full  half  of  the  present  income  of  our  BpcLptj^  if 
thrown  into  this  ehanoel  aIofie»  woold  hardly  be  adequate  to  fumiah 
the  labourers  necegsary,  and  to  establish  the  Missions  which  couU 
almost  immediately  be  entered  upon.* 

In  this  atate  of  things,  howeyer,  we  see  noihitig  fo  awakeft 
aurjMise,  or  to  justify  desDondeoigr*  The  repreaentation  only 
eoi^RBa  the  propriety  of  me  judicioiia  nemrka  already  cited 
from  Mr.  Douglas.  !But  a  measure  baa  recently  been  aaepted, 
of  die  actual  conunencemept  of  vUeh  that  gentlemaB  appears 
not  to  have  been  aivaffe,  when  he  peaoned  the  following  para^ 
graph. 

<  But  Ifaoiighy  wMhom  doobty  if  India  isaecviM,  tim  East  isaecar^^ 
«fety  a  ChinMO  College,  placed  ta  the  mite  ef  the  Indian  Irfands, 
would  greatly  accelerate  the  admission  of  Chrisiieaity  into  Chiittu  1^ 
m  invam  fiir  the  impeael  edidi  to  prerent^  optianee  of  foreigners  or 
feraigB  books.  If  the  deicondaats  of  the  Chinese  Hi  |!faese  islands  anp 
once  oonvertedy  they  will  easily  evade  the  pdice»  however  strict ;  and 
their  opinioas  must  spread^  if  there  be  but  sufficient  coiivtctiop  on  the 
part  of  the  holders.* 

Hiis  new  nation  of  Chinese^  he  elsewhere  tenarkt#  which  ia 
rising  up  in  the  Indian  ialands  under  European  control,  wiU  sup- 
ply tranalators  and  iniasionarieB  for  tiie  opportunitiea  of  better 
oaya.  Hie  very  atep  josdy  considered  by  Mr.  Dougiaa  as  00 
higfalj  de«rable»  our  readera  will  be  happy  to  find  announced 
by  Mr.  Milne  aa  already  in  the  pRocess  of  execution.  The 
foundation-stone  of  an  Anglo-»Chinene  College  at  Malacca^ 
waa  laid  on  the  Uth  of  November  1818,  by  Major  William 
Farquhar,  late  Engliah  Reaident  aad  Commandai^  of  Malacca, 
in  tae  presence  of  the  Dutch  Governor  of  the  Colony,  and  the 
principal  inhabitants:  The  chief  objecta  of  the  Inatitution  uxe, 
the  cultivation  of  Chineae  and  Enj^lidi  Hterature,  and  the  dif* 
Jnsion  of  Chrtstiamty  in  the  countries  and  ialands  eaatwavd  of 
Pulo  Penang.  Dr.  Morrison,  to  whom  it  owes  its  origin,  de*- 
voted  the  eum  of  £1000  to  the  erection  of  the  house,  and  haa 
further  promiaed  £100  ann^ally  for  the  first  five  years,  cam* 
meneifig  with  the  opening  of  the  College,  for  the  encourage- 
ment  m  iboae  who  aftay  eater  on  a  canrae  of  ato^,  and  of 
tbaaa  who  may^be  employed  io  tnition.  The  highest  earthly 
Mward  whiich  !Dr.  M^nrison  can  obtain,  and  wUoh  we  doubt  net 
he  wiH  <A)taiifi,  wiU'be,  €0  see  the  ineipientprosperi^  and  actual 
efficiency  6f  this  important  institution.  Mr.  Mijne  is  (uljy  jus- 
tified in  saying  that  it  has  a  peculiar  claim  on  the  support  of 

the  Britiah  nation. 
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The  Chinese  language,  however,  is  biit  "one  of  the  ifuuiy 
dialects  which  our  iiAra-Ganges  Missionaries  will  have  to  miake 
the  object  of  their  study  and  acquirement.  There  are  others 
almost  equally  important ;  in  particular  that  '  soft  and  haniu>- 
••  nious  language/  as  it  is  characterised  by  Mr.  Milne,  spoken 
by  the  interesting  people  who  inhabit  almost  all  the  islands  of 
the  Malayan  Arcnipelago.    *  The  lanffuJ^es  of  the  interior  of 

*  Sumatra,  of  the  Javanese,  of  the  iimabitants  of  Borneo  and 
'  the  Celebes,  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  of  Janan,  of  Cambo- 

*  dia,  and  of  Siam,  are  all,'  adds  Mr.  M.,  '  with  the  exception 

*  of  some  imperfect  ideas  of  the  Japanese  given  in  Kaempfer's 

*  excellent  History  of  Japan,  and  Thunber^s  Travels,  untouch- 

*  ed  by  Protestant  nations,  or  in  a  great  measure'  so.**  It  is 
intended  in  the  Institution  to  unite,  so  far  as  practicable,  the 
study  of  the  languages  and  history  of  all  these  countrieB  with 
those  of  China ;  but  still,  Chinese  literature  is  to  hold  the  chief 
place  in  the  College. 

The  Mahommedan  countries,  comprehending  South-western 
Asia  and  Northern  Africa,  are  estimated  by  Mr.  Douglas  to 
contain  a  hundred  millions ;  and  this  calculation  incIadeB  the 
Turks  of  Europe,  the  Mahommedan  Tatars,  and  the  Moslem 
east  of  the  Inaus.  The  proportion  they  bear  to  the  nominaUy 
Christian  population  of  the  world,  he  thinks  to  be  not  more 
than  one  halt,  and  even  that  proportion  is  rapidly  diminishing. 
These  countries  present  much  greater  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  propagation  of  Christianity,  than  heathen  countries,  erery 
convert  being  almost  certain  of  death,  as  soon  as  his  conyer- 
sion  is  openly  known.  Preaching  to  the  Mahommedans  would, 
in  the  first  instance,  be  a  hopeless  undertaking.  But  the  life  of 
Henry  Martyn  shews  what  an  impression  may  be  produced  by 
conversation  alone.  His  work  shews,  moreover,  that  temperate 
and  learned  apologies  for  Christianity  will  be  better  received  by 
Mussulmans  than  might  be  expected.  *  Of  all  creeds,'  re- 
marks Mr.  Douglas,  '  Islam  has  been  found  the  least  compati- 

*  ble  with  philosophy.    The  Koran  cannot  bear  inspection. 

*  And  here  the  adage  of  infidelity  is  true ;  for  the  Moslem, 

*  when  they  begin  to  reason,  will  cease  to  believe.'  This 
opinion  corresponds  with  that  expressed  by  a  very  intelligent 

*  Dr.  Levdcn's  Dissertation  on  the  Langtiages  and  Literatm  of 
the  Indo- Chinese  Nations,  now  on  our  table,  is  referred  to,  in  a.iioC8^ 
in  respectful  terms,  as  deserving,  with  all  its  imperfectioDSy  a  high  rank 
amoi^  works  on  Oriental  literature.  Raffles's  Java  also,  contains  sa 
astonishing  mass  of  useful  information,  and  several  comparstire 
vocabularies.  Marsden's  History  of  Sumatra  in  the  only  other  reoem 
work  on  the  subject. 
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vrriter,  who  had  ample  opportunities  of  personal  obserration,' 
that    *  the  conversion  of  the   Mahommedan  world,  when  it 
'  begins,  will  spread  with  astonishine  rapidity/  and  that  '  biTt 

*  a  short  stand  will  be  made  for  the  Koran/*  Abdool  Messee 
is  an  illustrious  instance  of  the  triumph  of  the  crescent  over 
the  cross  by  means  of  preaching.  We  agree,  however,  with 
the  Author  of  the  Hints,  that  this  is  not  Uie  first  or  the  best 
method  to  be  adopted ;  that  is,  as  addressed  to  the  Mahomme- 
dans  themselves.  But,  '  in  two  thirds  of  these  countries, 
'  there  are  sufficient  numbers  of  nominal  Chtistians,  with 
'  whose  creed  the  Moslem  do  not  interfere,  who  present  a  suf- 
'  ficient  surface  for  the  small  efforts  which  Christians  are  at 
'  present  capable  pf,  and  who  themselves,  by  P^op^^  training, 

*  mav  become  the  missionaries  of  future  years/  Tnis  is  a  hint 
which  highly  deserves  to  be  followed  out.  The  existence  of 
nominal  Christians  in  the  heart  of  Mahommedan  countries,  and . 
their  toleration  by  the  governments  of  those  countries,  are  cir- 
cumsta^nces  which  admit  of  being  turned  to  excellent  account. 
Hitherto,  however,  they  have  had  a  decidedly  unfavourable  effect, 
because  the  deteriorated  religion  of  these  nominal  Christians, 
has  been  worse  than  that  of  the  Mahommedans, — worse  on 
account  of  its  nearer  affinity  to  idolatry,  worse  in  its  moral  in- 
fluence. The  Mussulman  has  had  his  prejudices  fortified  mid 
his  self-importance  increased,  by  a  well  founded  sense  of  su- 
periority over  the  '  Christian  dogs'  with  whom  he  has  come  in 
contact.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  how  much  this  has  con- 
tributed to  strengtnen  the  force  of  prejudice,  and  to  retard  the 
progress  of  Chnstianity.  The  Mahommedan,  when  he  began 
to  reason,  might,  and  generally  did  become  an  infidel ;  but  he 
could  never,  with  such  a  representation  of  Christianity  before 
him,  become  a  Christian.  He  might  throw  away  his  Koran ; 
but  he  would  in  vain  have  sought  at  the  hands  of  a  Greek  or 
Romish  priest,  the  Bible  in  its  stead.  The  case  is  now,  biased 
be  God,  greatly  altered.  Their  intercourse  vrith  Europeans  is 
now  daily  forcing  upon  the  Moslem,  the  unwelcome  conviction 
of  at  least  the  intellectual  superiority  of  the  Franks.  The  differ- 
ent treatment  which  English  travellers  now  meet  with  in  many 
parts  of  the  Turkish  empire,  from  what  they  did  a  few  years 
ago,  when  it-was  hardly  tnought  safe  to  venture  any  where  in  a 
European  dress,  is  very  striking.  Policy,  is,  no  doubt,  the  oc- 
casion of  this  change.  The  Englishman's  money  has  made  his 
name  respected,  and  he  may  now  travel  safe  from  insult.  It 
matters  not,  however,  what  has  wrought  the  change.     Com- 

-  •  See  "  Sketches  of  India,  written  by  an  Officer.**    Eclectic 
KevieWf    Vol.  xvi.  p.  522. 
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m^ee  has  often  beeo^  and  it  is  her  noblest  office^the  harbinger 
of  Christianitj.  An  opening  is  being  made  for  the  intioductuni 
of  European  science,  whidi  will  silently  but  eflTectually  midet-' 
mine  Islamism ;  and  whole  nations  cannot  remain  unbelierers. 
The  Bible  is  finding  its  way ;  and,  as  prejudice  decreasea,  evrio- 
sity  will  increase,  and  truth  must  be  the  gamer  by  the  feiult 
In  time,  the  associations  now  connected  with  the  names  of 
Greek  and  Frank,  will  give  wa^  in  the  mind  of  the  Mmniiltnan, 
to  respectful  and  eren  deferential  feelings ;  and  natire  cotnrerts 
will  complete  die  work  which  foreign  exertioxfs  shall  hafe 
begun. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  the  character  of  a  physician  has  bete 
always  highly  honoured  in  the  East,  and  would  give  sal  easy  and 
unsuspected  admission  to  a  familiar  intercourse  with  afl  daases, 
Mr.  Douglas  suggests,  that  were  the  Christiatt  Missionary  to 
combine  with  scientific  attainments,  the  profession  of  physic,  it 
would  be  attended  by  many  advantages. 

*  He  who  is  a  physicuiD,'  he  ssySf  *  is  pardoned  for  being  a  Cbriitiaa : 
religious  and  national  prejudices  disappear  before  him ;  all  hearts  and 
harems  are  opened,  and  he  is  welcomed  as  if  he  were  carrying  to  tba 
dying  lip,  water  from  the  fountain  of  youth  or  the  elixir  of  >mmoftalit]r«> 
In  many  cases,  the  cure  of  the  body,  as  in  the  early  miracles,  mi|^ 
precede  the  cure  of  the  soul ;  but  if  not,  some  positive  good  is  done 
when  science  is  enriched,  diseases  removed,  and  the  gratitude  and  ftspect 
of  many  are  secured  to  the  healer  of  the  body/ 

Many  anecdotes  contained  in  the  narratives  of  modem  ttar« 
vellers,  might  be  adduced  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  this 
remark. 

Of  all  the  Mahonunedan  countriesi  Persia  is  by  fiur  the  iftoti 
interesting,  and  perhaps  the  most  important.  It  is  also  that  ni 
which  the  downlal  of  islamism  may  be  expected  first  to  ^\^ 
place,  and,  in  many  respects,  it  presents  the  most  hopeftd  aspect 
The  Soofies  are  a  very  numerous  sect:  they  have  bee&  oos* 
puted  at  two  hundred  thousand  in  Persia*  Ibeir  creed  is  dder 
than  Mahonmied.  They  may  be  divided  into  fhnatks  and 
infidels ;  and  among  the  latter,  Christianity  may  hope  at  least 
to  obtain  a  hearing. 

We  must  DOW  turn  to  Africa,  Central  Africa,  wbcfs  forte 
millions  are  held  in  a  worse  bondage  than  that  which  chaitt 
the  negro  to  a  foreign  soil ;  where  '  the  Evil  Principle/  as 
'^v.  Douglas  remarks,  *  seems  to  reign  with  less  of  limil** 
*  tion,  and,  in  recesses  inaccessible  to  white  men,  stiU  to  «s* 
'  chant  and  delude  the  nations.'  On  this  subject,  our  Authoi^s 
Hints  will  be  found  highly  deserving  of  consideratioB ;  bat  we 
have  no  room  to  dwell  npon  this  p^rt  of  our  vast  satjfect,    Tbi 
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Caffre  tribas  wUl  exhaust  all  tbe  effMrts  of  our  MiasiQim  i^  the 
Souths  he  thinks,  fcnr  several  years  to  come ;  but  ultjimaie^ 
civilization  will  spread  in  that  quarter  far  and  wide.  As  to  the 
Central  re^ons,  however,  from  tbe  nature  of  the  climate^  '  tke 
*  ctvilizers  of  Africa,  must  be  Africans ;  and  America  is  the 
'  country  where  the  civilization  of  Africa  ought  to  commence/ 
Providence  has  permitted  millions  of  Africans  to  be  carried 
into  those  distant  countries,  where  not  only  Europeans  cah 
reach  them  with  perfect  safety,  but  where  they  are  continually 
surrounded  with  the  arts  and  knowledge  of  Europe*  These 
Africans  might  be  the  regenerators  of  their  country.  A  School 
of  Arts  in  America  for  such  nemroes  as  shew  any  promising 
dispositions,  might  be  established,  on  a  small  scale,  at  an  in* 
considerable  expense,  and  with  the  happiest  results.  May  tv^ 
not  hope  that  Madagascar  will  hereafter  rise  into  importaiice  ai 
a  Missionary  station,  and  that  from  that  point  also,  civHizatioli 
and  Christian  knowledge  may  emanate  to  enlighten  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  Continent  ?  that  Madegasse  Christians  may  go 
forth  as  schoolmasters  and  teachers,  and,  as  MahommeattoS 
have  done,  make  almost  as  many  converts  as  they  can  find 
scholars  ?  And  may  not  Mahommedans  also,  the  sereens  scat*- 
tered  through  the  tribes  of  the  Fetiche  worshippers,  become, 
under  a  higher  character,  when  they  shall  themselves  have  bee^ 
brought  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  the  civiliaers  of 
pagan  Africa  ? 

There  yet  remains  for  consideration,  the  wide  sphere  elf 
Missionary  enterprise  which  forms  Mr.  Douglas's  fourth  di^ 
vision,  that  of  Cnristendom. 

'  It  might  seem*'  he  saysy  *  absurd  enough  to  include  under  this 
head,  the  savage  tribes  of  America,  and  the  still  ruder  &milies  of 
New  Holland,  together  with  the  islanders,  of  the  South  Sea ;  and  the 
division  certainly  respects  their  present  condition  less  than  the&r 
future*  At  the  end  of  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  years,  all  these  tribes 
will  either  be  incorporated,  or  extirpated  by  European  colonies ;  and 
their  destinies  are  irrevocably  linked  with  those  of  European  civUiza- 
tion.  It  is  by  partially  colonizing  these,  that  the  nations  may  best  bo 
converted  to  Cnristianity ;  by  forming  fixed  and  central  points  for  thf 
wandering  tribes  in  the  wilderness,  where  their  children  might  be 
educated,  and  themselves  supplied  with  the  first  conveniences  of  life, 
by  small  settlements  of  white  men ;  by  which  means  they  may  gra- 
dual!]^ become  acquainted  wiUi  some  of  the  comforts  of  life,  aiod  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  London  Missionary  Society  has 
achieved  a  brilliant  conquest  for  humanity  as  well  as  religion,  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands ;  but,  to  make  the  work  complete,  Taheiti,  Owhy? 
hee,  Tongataboo,  Sgmont,  and  Hogoleu  should  be  partially  coloniz^ 
with  the  consent  of  the  chiefs,  with  teachers  and  artisans  from  England. 
Five  hundred  men  would  be  more  beneficial  te  the  Islands,  to^^ritaint 
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and  to  the  world  at  larnc,  by  the  rapid  prngrcs9  of  improvement,   if  cin- 
fptitinjg;  widi  that  destination,  than  with  any  other.' 

*  Nominal  Christendom  may  be  esteemed  to  contain  Europe,  tar 
the  Turks  cannot  long  remain  in  it ;  and  America,  which  will  be  peo- 
pled in  a  century  by  Christian  colonists ;  Polynesia,  which  is  already 
receiving  the  religion  and  language  of  England ;  and  Australasia, 
with  Africa  south  of  the  Tropics;  and  Northern  Asia,  where  colonici 
of  Russians  have  made  very  considerable  progress.  •  •  •  •  Russia  and 
the  descendants  of  Enclishmen,  meet  at  the  extremities  of  the  globe ; 
and  in  every  creek  of  tne  ocean  Englisli  will  soon  be  spoken*  The 
extension  of  Christendom  by  colonization  is  (even  now)  proceeding 
at  a  rate  which  doubles  itself  in  each  succeeding  generation.' 

Russian  Asia  can  be  Christianized  onlv  by  colonization.  The 
Writer  suggests  that  the  first  step  would  be,  to  have  Siberia 
surveyed  by  geographical  engineers,  and  then,  that  a  certain 
number  of  religious  mechanics — Germany  and  the  Moravians 
would  afford  the  best  settlers — should  be  annually  located  in 
the  most  desirable  sites  for  the  erection  of  villa^s,  which 
should  hereafter  become  centres  of  intercourse  to  the  pastoral 
tribes.  The  Scottish  Missionary  Society  is  admirably  qualified 
for  furnishing  superintendents  to  set  the  whole  reli^oos 
strength  of  Russsia  in  movement.  The  same  Society,  he  thinks, 
might  send  out  a  second  detachment  of  labourers  to  cross  Cau- 
xasus,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  medical  colleges  all  over 
the  East.  He  suggests  also,  in  addition  to  the  three  colleges 
in  India,  and  the  Anglo*Chinese  College,  the  propriety  of  form- 
ing one  in  the  United  States  for  Central  Africa,  another  at 
Cape  Town  for  the  Caffre  or  copper-coloured  tribes  of  South 
Africa,  and  a  third  in  New  South  Wales  for  the  islanders  of 
the  Southern  Ocean. 

Tlie  Catholic  countries,  considered  in  themselves,  are  the 
most  hopeless  subdivision  of  the  globe. 

«  But  the  press,  even  in  the  hands  of  Papists,*  remarks  Mr.  Doug- 
^a8,  *  is  undermining  Popery,  which  every  year  is  losing  its  character, 
and  becoming  more  of  a  pretence  tlian  a  reality — an  engine  of  secular 
tyranny  rather  tlian  of  spiritual  thraldom,  and  upheld  more  by  for^, 
and  less  by  opinion.' 

It  is  by  '  evangelical  Catholic  preachers,'  by  schools,  and  by 
Bibles,  that  Popery  will  best  be  weakened  and  destroyed.  And 
when  we  think  of  Leander  Von  IIcss,  we  feel  that  tiiere  is  no 
reason  for  despair.  The  progress  of  civil  liberty  is  even  now 
preparing  the  way,  in  countries  less  enlightened  than  Catholic 
Gemiany,  for  that  silent  but  enduring  reformation  which,  ori- 
ginating in  the  general  diffusion  of  religious  knowledge,  modi- 
fies the  opinions,  and  controls  the  artions  wan  of  those  who  are 
ihv  most  hostile  to  the  cause  of  trull*  and  freedom.     AH  thirt 
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truth  dendands' in  order  to  spread  and  triumph,  is  toleration; 
and  that  cannot  long  be  withheld  from  her.  Bonaparte,  by  his 
tolerant  policy,  has  been  a  Cyrus  to  the  Church, — "  the  eagU^* 
called  from  afar  to  execute  God's  counsel.*  The  reaction 
which  has  followed  his  downfal,  is  but  a  convulsive  struggle  on 
the  part  of  the  priesthood  to  regain  their  hold  on  the  people  ; 
and  in  Spain,  as  well  as  in  France,  it  will  but  precipitate  their 
subversion. 

.  We  have  now  completed  our  hasty  general  review  of  the 
whole  field  of  Missionary  exertion.  Of  the  feasibility  of  some 
of  the  plans  suggested  bjr  Mr.  Douglas,  different  opinions  will 
be  entertained ;  but  the  impression  left  by  the  perusal  of  his 
eloquent  remarks,  cannot  fail  to  be  in  favour  of  at  least  the  ra- 
tionality of  the  moral  enterprise  in  which  we  may  now  be  said 
as  a  nation  to  have  embarked.  His  Hints  must  be  recognised 
as  proceeding  from  a  comprehensive  mind,  glowing  with  a 
genuine  and  expansive  philanthropy.  If  his  expectations 
should  appear  to  oe  san^me,  we  must  maintain,  that  to  be 
otlierwise  than  sanguine  m  such  a  cause,  is  unworthy  of  a  Chris- 
tian. But  there  is  a  wide  distinction  to  be  observed  between 
the  rash  confidence  of  the  raw  recruit,  and  the  steady  reliance 
of  the  practised  general.  It  is  not  allowed  us  to  be  sanguine 
respecting  the  immediate  success  of  this  measure  or  ol*  that 
plan  ;  but  a  depressed  tone  of  expectation  with  regard  to  the  ul- 
timate issue  of  the  simultaneous  efforts  now  makmg  by  Chris- 
tians of  every  denomination  in  fulfilment  of  the  revealed 
purposes  of  God,  has  its  source,  disguise  it  as  we  may,  in  infi- 
delity. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  notice  very  particularly 
the  judicious  and  acceptable  republication  of  Crantz's  History 
of  Greenland,  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
Nor  is  it  necessary.  It  has  long  been,  and  will  continue  to  be 
esteemed  as  a  standard  work ;  and  Dr.  Johnson's  well-known 
remark  will  have  weight  with  many  who  might  otherwise  turn 
from  the  subject  with  distaste ;  that '  the  man  who  did  not  relish 
'  the  first  part,  is  no  philosopher,  and  he  who  could  not  enjoy 
*  the  second,  no  Christian.'  In  the  present  edition,  Crantz^ 
somewhat  prolix  German  style  has  undergone  an  advantageous 
revision,  and  some  of  the  redundancies  have  been  pared  off, 
without  violating  the  fidelity  of  the  translation.  In  addition  to 
Crantz's  own  continuation  of  the  narrative,  which  has  not  ap- 
peared in  English,  a  sequel  to  his  history  has  been  furnished 
x)y  the  Editor,  taken  from  the  German  and  English  Periodical 


*  Isa.  xlvi.  11.    So  *<  ravenous  bird^'  may.  be  readered,  in  probable 
al  lusion  to  the  ensign  of  Cyrus. 


(3d  iKiM  M  Mmiom. 

AcMtthtM  noA  ili«  HiatofiGal  Sketdies  e(  the  lUir*  J.  BoIbm: 
Did  the  work  0taad  in  need  of  cmr  recommeDdaftiony  that  ahoiM 
not  be  wanting  to  promote  its  circulation.  But  oar  opinion  of 
its  ralue  as  a  missionary  docnment^  is  already  on  rdoord  in  om 
pages.* 

Extended  as  this  article  has  become, — and  yet,  we  hxH 
scarcely  taken  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  subject,--«we  eantiot 
take  leave  of  it  without  adverting  to  one  remark  which  we  have 
sometimes  heard  fall  from  pious  and  intelligent  men, — we  can- 
not call  it  an  objection,  for  it  does  not  assume  that  shape,  ot 
breathe  the  spirit  of  an  objection — but  still  it  is  a  remark  adepl^ 
ed  to  throw  a  damp  on  the  feelings  excited  by  this  view  of 
Missionary  zeal  and  enterprise;  it  is  in  substance  this:  Thai 
there  is  some  reason  to  fear  lest  the  machinery  for  extending 
Christianity  should,  in  our  own  country,  swallow  up  Christiaiii^ 
itself.    There  is  such  a  thinjg  as  spirituality  runnine  all  away 
into  zeal.    Personal  religion  has  too  frequently,  in  tae  case  <n 
individuals,  suffered  from  a  disproportionate  and  too  ezdauve 
attention  to  public  objects.    Tne  glare,  and  bustle,  and  ex« 
citation  attendant  upon  even  reli^ous  doings,  are  confessedly 
unfriendly  to  the  health  of  the  mmd.     It  is  not  the  least  pre* 
judicial  effect  of  such  engagements,  that  they  are  apt  to  en* 
gender  a  soothing  self*complacency  which  may  not  be  wanaat^ 
ed  by  the  degree  of  the  individual's  religious  attainments. 
The  absorbing  demands  made  upon  the  time  of  the  Christiin 
minister  by  the  vast  increase  of  objects  which  he  is  called  tS 
attend  to,  not  unfrequendy  amount  to  a  serious  evil*    They 
leave  him  little  leisure  for  the  closet,  little  for  the  discharge  of 
his  most  important  pastoral  duties ;  and  it  is  well  if  they  do 
not  render  him  a  stranger  in  his  own  family.    Theologiw  Of 
polite  learning  cannot  oe  expected  to  flourish  in  a  day,  whea 
the  taste  and  die  demand  for  learning  appear  to    hare  given 
way  before  the  passion  for  activity.    Information  was  never 
more  widely  diffused ;  but  never,  perhaps,  did  either  the  Es* 
tablished  Church  or  the  Dissenting  ministry  number  fewer  tmly 
learned  men.    The  fact  is,  Uiere  is  no  market  for  leamiag.     A 
man  is  nothing,  however  learned,  if  he  is  not  eloquent.     i¥ith 
few  exceptions,  those  who  have  attained  celebrity  by  their  philo* 
logicd  diligence,  are  either  superficial  pretenders  to  learning,  or 
would  shrink  into  insignificance  measured  with  the  giants  of 
other  days.    Dissenters,  excluded  from  the  national  seats  of 
learning,  must  be  expected  to  furnish  better  preachers  than 
scholars  ;  and  we  might  almost  blush  for  the  moderate  acquire 

•  Eclectic  Reritir.  K.S.  Vtt.  IIL  n.  173.  Art.  «   raymtjhm 
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ooents  of  our  iM  ,  w^re  it 

competent  diyi.^ — ,  and  that,  i     e      c  i 

Prosodj,  tbe  clergy  cannot  pT  u>  high      laai 

cannot  contemplate  this  state  ot  Uii]  itx  :     a      ' 

free  from  uneasiness.  Leamii  iys         i  u 

piety*  Theeraof  theReformauoo        a       neai     !,  andn< 
much  to  the  learning  of  the  Refo         «  Tliem(  n1  n 

the  Church  of  Christ,  have  I       i        i  .  fi       »t«  raui  to- 

Augusiine-^from  Augustine  to  iJaiv      •     om  v     nn  to  Hooker, 
and  Jewel,  and  Lei^toui*  and  C  x     W         .    With  true 

learning,  the  character  of  the  C  fttian  i  ry  tor  soliditr  and' 
efficiency,  is  in  no  small  da:  of  deciming  also ;  and  m  the 
next  generation,  the  consequences  will  probably  be  still  more 
apparent.  So  Ions  as  the  Church  of  Christ  has  enemies  to 
contend  with,  Turk,  Jew,  Papist,  or  Infidel,  so  lon^  wiU  f^ 
stand  in  need  of  learned  advocates  and  well-armed  champions.. 
And  though,  for  everjr  day  use,  common  sense  and  piety, 
aided  by  small  information,  may  evenlbe  more  serviceable  thaa* 
learning,  the  depreciation  of  learning  which  is,  we  think, 
gaining  ground,  and  the  substitution  of  preUnce  in  its  place^ 
cannot  but  have  an  injurious  tendency. 

We  wish  to  place  this  danger  in  the  strongest  light,  first, 
because  we  think  that  it  is  not  a  chimerical  alarm ;  and  the  deny- 
ing it  to  have  areal  existence,  would  but  increase  it,and  give  cer- 
tainty to  what  is  now  probable  and  remote :  secondly,  because, 
were  it  ten  times  more  formidable  than  it  is,  we  are  not  afraid 
to  meet  it  boldly  in  advocating  the  cause  of  Missions.  It  it 
not,  we  repeat,  nor  can  it  be  construed  to  be,  the  slightest  ob- 
jection to  the  utmost  exertions  in  that  cause.  It  onlv  suggests 
an  important  and  timely  caution  to  Christians,  botn  in  their 
personal  and  their  social  capsibity,  not  to  mistake  the  progress 
of  Christianity  abroad,  or  the  means  of  its  propagation,  foi^ 
the  prosperity  of  true  religion  at  home.  The  Jews  were  long 
honoured  wita  the  custody  of  the  oracles  of  God  ;  yet,  they 
were  rejected  as  ignorant  of  God's  righteousness,  and  the 
Gentiles  are  entering  into  the  kingdom  before  them/  Their 
priests  directed  the  Magi  to  Bethlehem,  but  they  left  them  to 
go  in  search  of  the  Messiah,  alone*  '  The  White  Islands  of 
'  the  West*  may  become,  to  adopt  Mr.  Douglases  elegant 
language,  'more  sacred  to  the  Hindoos  than  Mem;  and  the 
'  waves  that  wash  them,  than  the  waters    of  the    Ganges/ 

*  With  more  than  the  literarv  glory  of  Ghreece,  and  with  grati- 
^  tude  as  sacred  as  belonged  to  Israel  of  old,  England,  at  once 

*  the  classic  and  the  sacred  land  of  the  latter  days,^  may  bo| 
destined  to  have  '  the  fullness  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  com-! 
«  pletion  of  science,  for  her  inheritance  of  glory/    And  yet. 
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at  borne,  the  tone  of  spirituality  may  sufier  amon^  tbe  memben 
of  the  Christian  community,  and  even  the. moral  purity  of  hcf 
ohurches  be  dimmed  and  stained,  and  the  fire  of  true  deyotion, 
if  not  the  flame  of  zeal,  decay  on  her  altars,  owing  to  the  neglect 
of  what  is  requisite  to  maintain  in  vigour  the  internal  principle 
of  religion*  The  amalgamation  of  the  Church  and  the  wond, 
those  eternally  distinct  parties,  has  already  proceeded  to  an  ex- 
tent from  which  religion  cannot  but  suffer  in  some  respects, 
whatever  she  may  have  gained  in  others.  But  still,  we  are  not 
to  desist  from  renewed  and  persevering  exertion.  It  is  at  our 
peril  that  we  grow  weary  in  this  well-doing,  or  turn  deserters 
m  such  a  warfare.  There  is  no  danger  against  which  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  has  not  furnished  a  secunty,  a  way  of  escape, 
or  an  antidote ;  and  assuredly,  that  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
does  not  form  an  exception.  All  that  has  as  yet  been  done  bj 
England,  towards  the  evangelization  of  the  world,  is  but  t 
small  and  feeble  beginning.  The  faint  streaks  of  light  here  and 
there  discernible  in  the  horizon,  are  but  hints  of  the  approach- 
ing dawn.  "  This  gospel  of  the  kingdom  must  be  preached  in 
"  all  the  world  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations ;  and  then  shall 
"  the  end  come." 

^  Yes  ;  His  shall  be  the  kingdoms  !     He  shall  come. 
Ye  scoffers  at  his  tarrying.     Hear  ye  not 
Even  now  the  thunder  of  his  wheels  ? ' 


Art.  III.  Napoleon  in  Exik ;  or^  a  Vokc  from-  St.  Hclaur,  The 
Opinions  and  Reflections  of  Napoleon  on  the  most  important  F,%ttiti 
of  his  Life  and  Government,  in  his  own  Words.  By  Barry  £. 
O'Meara,  Esq.  his  late  Surgeon.  In  2  vols.  Svo.  pp.  1055*  Price 
11.  8s.  London.  1822. 

nj^HE  first  inquiry  which  suggests  itself  in  connexion  with 
-^    these  volumes,  obviously  refers  to  the  deeree  of  credit 
which  they  may  fairly  claim.     So  many  assaults  have  been 
made  on  our  credulity,  that  we  begin  to  feel  in  some  danger  of 
passing  into  the  opposite  extreme.    That  we  may  be  enabled  to 
trim  the  scale  as  evenly  as  possible,  we  shall  briefly  state  the 
circumstances  which  appear  to  us  to  weigh  on  either  side. 
With  respect  to  Mr.  O'Meara,  though  we  see  no  reason  ndiat- 
evcr  to  doubt  the  integrity  of  his  motives  or  the  correctness  of 
his  feelings,  we  yet  feel  it  njecessary  to  make  some  allowance 
for  the  irritation  excited  by  certain  official  inquisitions  and  vex- 
ations   to  which    he    was    exposed  in  his  very  difficult  and 
delicate  position  between  the  St.  Helena  Government  and  Na- 
poleon.   The  former  would,  we  buspect,  wish  him  to  act,  to  a 
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certain  extent,  the  part  of  an  hommrabk  gpy«  while  the  latter 
^ould,  on  the  same  score,  regard  him  with  something  of 
ealousy  and  suspicion ;  and  we  think  that  we  can  trace  in 
nany  passages  of  his  work,  the  effects  of  this  unpleanant 
situation.  Besides  this,  we  most  take  into  the  account  the 
nfluence  which  habitual  intercourse  with  such  a  man  as  the 
iX-£mperor,  would  ineyitably  have  on  the  mind  of  one  unesu 
)ectedly  admitted  to  an  apparendy  imrefcrred  intimacy  with 
liat  extraordinary  personage,  as  baring  a  strong  tendency  to 
rive  a  favourable  aspect  to  expresaiona,  statenenla,  and  m-^ 
^umstances  in  themselves  objectioQable*  To  these  rimsidc 
*ations  is  to  be  added  that  of  tne  feelmg  under  the  veiy  evident 
mpulse  of  which  Napoleon  held  kis  convefssticHMi  iridk  Im 
nedical  attendant.  It  is  quite  clear,  timt  die  Exile  constdetnl 
liimself  as  on  his  defence ;  that  he  was  aumns  to  pnesent 
iimself  in  as  favourable  a  light  as  po  "* '  " 
Uons  are,  consequently,  to  be  received 
cnent.    Under  the  veil  of  extrcsH 

is  frequently  to  be  detected  a  duMd  finsmsiiM  #1  ImIi  m 
such  a  shape  and  dress  as  sKbt  he  lest  iwliffgd  tiv  gti£m 
popular  feeline  on  the  side  of  tie  BEamaftSK.  JU  Iktt  n 
time,  it  is  highly  probable,  tkat,  in  mamf  fnstiiwss»  A« 
lives  claimed,  and  the  erpfiiMtory  dtmU  fflwn»  mtm  im 
strict  accordance  with  tradb.  Them  wmf  te  an  wmiAl  <\i  |at>» 
judice  in  assuming  that  JTspolems  ainnjRi  it^iK0t  imA  imkiI 
imder  a  mask,  as  there  wrald  he  ^  emSaStjr  ut  WtrAtttskt 
to  him  a  policy  invariabhr  fiank  and  i&cniL 

With  tnis  sUofat  pfdiaunasy  >  ymtHtimim^  ir^  'in  ifX  i^JtuLMOt 
to  yield  eeneral  credit  to  the  eisnSMm  <Mf  ttuis^  -t^suvauuk^  Thej 
contain  me  views  which  Sapiifaan  ninftefi  iut  ^vtA  %*  idbs  i^ 
his  actions  andhismodfcs;  Hm^safmamiiut  in^^iaai^  i/^isnaw 
ness  which  were  stirred  np  at  lin  mimC  vw  %  txsonsm.  n»  3t 
appears  to  us,  iOiberdly,  inttsmmi^  vBoa^ifj^amasm  iocah  ud  iv^ 
vere ;  they  throw  «Mne  Ubt  ^XL  mtofx  jaBymas.  fr^av&z  lad 
they  add  to  our  waamm  Ki^hmmj^  % ^aur  ^sicjmuit  :c  t^  n^if^ 
extraordinaiT  individnid  4^  ttaum  janartHitV  ix  tie  prcjidno 
don  of  uneonHKn  aesL 

Mr.  0*Heani  wan  tmn  namna  tf  lae  Be&cBmkMi  Wl^ifi 
Nmoleon  cndmtf'd  %m  hwmt  Itasi -PtrntL  Tins  Ibn  fcmmfrl 
and  profiesBKul  dbnicnvnM  k^E^zaed,  is  e^rNk^A  fffm  \ 
stronghr  T^ofmmauAmforw  jkstaer^  wosea  m.  Ins  Am«f#r  «^  flr^  ^ 
medicJ  oibaa  vf  like  Ynongmt  Buvd.  Ispc  C^pt.  fV^p'^^fvi 
Maidaad.  Wiiik  ibt  map  Inr  M  ToAnr,  %iL<MK%fA  Hf^^rftfHsfi 
was  mide  u-  iunt  hr  0\najtL  festrod.  fi^iwJ<ifi^  Vff  f^Tmimetti 
attendance  ul  ti^e  ^x-Cim^fS-sr  u  sas«cek  4«mit:^  ^>'H$r^  t^ 
St.  Hefeni,aifC^»i0J^aiS9&iWK;\e«4»di  Wc  tssetiicd  ^m 
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die  trnderstaadtBg  that  it  should  not  supersede  his  nptininf  iiii  ni 
under  oar  own  govemment.  During  the  earlier  part  of  his 
eagagementy  Mr.  O'Meara  did  not  keep  a  diary ;  and  be  liss 
beea  unable  to  supply  the  deficiency  m  any  other '  way  th« 
by  taxing  his  memory  for  general  details,  wluch  oommBnicatt 
little  more  information  than  was  previously  before  the  woikL 

While  Sir  Georre  Codclmm  had  the  charge  of  Napoleoii's 
person,  that  difficmt  office  seems  to  haj?e  been  disduurgad  with 
a  perfect  combination   of  vigilance   imd  courtesy:   no  fidr 
indttlsence  was  withheld,  no  practicable  precaution  n^Iscled. 
Bui  u#  arrival  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was  toe  aigaal  in  die  in- 
troduction of  a  series  of  petty  and  teasing  restnctiona,  «liidb« 
without  adding  any  thkig  to  the  safe-keepinr  of  his  ptisooer, 
rendered  his  conmiement  more  painful  and  irriiatiii^.     The 
new  governor  does  not,  as  might  oe  expected,  meet  with  T«rjr 
respectful  treatment  in  the  various  conversations  qwotod  by  Sir. 
O'Jdeara.       Napoleon  seems    to  have    regarded  him   wiA 
thorough  antipathy ;  and  if  the  representations  heaa  givttn  of 
bis  behaviour  be  tolerably  correct,  it  was  not  altogether  With- 
out reason.    He  seems  to  have  been  exceedingly  resdeas^  tena* 
cious,  and  undignified  in  his   official  bearing;  nor  was  his 
prisoner  slow  to  retort  as  far  as  bitter  words  axM  contemptsons 
demeanour  could  express  his  scorn.    When  Sir  Hudaoii  pio- 
posed  that  an  officer  should  from  time  to  time  intrade  on  the 
chamber  privacy  of  Napoleon,  for  the  purpose  of  nsQartaining 
has  safety,  the  latter  avowed  his  determination  to  iqpdl  die 
insult  at  all  extremities.    *  I  have  seen,*  said  he,  *  Pniaaiaiiis» 
^  Tartars,  Cossacks,  Calmucks,  but  never  before  in  mj  life  have 
'  I  beheld  so  ill-favoured  and  so  forbidding  a  coutenmioe. 

*  II  parte  le empreint  tur  son  vkage.'    The  aooommodadons 

wiiicn  were  provided  for  the  man  who  had  been  at  diflEerwt 
periods  of  hia  life  master  of  the  palaces  of  France*  Itnfar» 
Egypt,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Muscovy,  are  described  ns^- 
lows. 

'  Napoleon  sent  Marchand  for  me  at  about  nine  o'clock.  Wm  inlio- 
daced  by  the  back-door  into  his  bed-room,  a  description  of  whidi  I  Astt 
endeavour  to  give  as  minutely  and  as  correctly  as  poinUe.  k  wwakeel 
fonrteen  £eet  1^  twelve,  and  ten  or  eleven  feet  in  height*  The  walls  nere 
Uatd  with  brown  nankeen,  bordered  and  edged  with  caauDon  ^aan  her- 
dering  paper,  aad  deatitme  of  turbace.  Two  smaU  windows,  « 
pullies,  looking  towards  the  eanp  of  the  53d  regiaieDt,  ens  ef 
was  tbrowB  up  and  fastened  by  a  piece  of  notched  wood.  Wintowcsff 
tains  of  white  long  cloth,  a  small  fire-place,  a  shabby  gpite^  and  fin^ 
irons  to  match,  with  a  paltry  nsantel-piece  of  wood,  painted  wUtep  upon 
which  stood  a  fimaU  marble  bust  of  his  son.  Above  the  mantel-piece  baiC 
the  portrait  of  Marie  Louise,  and  four  or  Ave  of  young  Napoleeiip  eas 
of  which  was  embroidered  by  the  hands  of  the  modier*    A  Utde  noR 
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lo  the  ri^  kvng  alio,  a  miniature  pidure  of  Ihd  £mprets  Josepfaioe, 
and  to  the  left  was  svspended  the  alarm  cbamber^j^ob  «<xf  Fredenc  tho 
Great,  obtained  by  Napoleon  at  Potidam  ;  while  on  tbe  dgfat,  the  coii^ 
sular  watch,  engraved  with  the  cypher  B^  hung  by  a  chain  of  thepkited 
hair  of  Marie  ll>uise,  from  a  pin  stuck  in  the  nankeen  lining.    The 
floor  was  covered  with  a  second-hand  carpet,  which  had  once  decorated 
the  dining-room  ef  a  lienteaam  of  the  St.  Helena  artillery,    in  the  right* 
hand  comer  was  placed  the  Ikde  plain  iron  camp  bedstead,  with  gfeen 
silk  curtains,  upon  which  its  master  had  reposed  on  the  fidds  of  Ma* 
rengo  and  Austerlitz.    Between  the  windows  there  was  a  paHry  second- 
haml  chest  of  drawers ;  and  an  old  book*case  with  green  blinds,  stood 
on  the  left  of  the  door  leading  lo  tbe  next  apartment.    Four  or  five  can^ 
bottomed  chairs  painted  green,  were  standing  here  and  there  about  the 
room.     Before  the  badc^oor,  there  was  a  «creen  covered  with  nankeen, 
and  between  that  and  the  fire-place,  an  old-fashioned  so^  covered  with 
white  long  cloth,  upon  which  reclined  Napoleon,  dothed  in  Ms  white 
momiDg  gown,  white  loose  trowsers  and   stockings  all  in   one.     A 
chequered  red  madiiis  upon  his  head,  and  his  shirt  collar  open  without  a 
cravat.    His  air  was  melancholy  and   troubled.     Before  him  stood  a 
little  round  tabic,  with  some  books,  at  the  foot  of  which  lay,  in  confusion 
upon  the  carpet,  a  heap  of  those  which  he  had  already  perused,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  sofa,  facing  him,  was  suspended  a  portrait  of  the  Empress 
Marie  Louise,  with  her  son  in  her  arms.    In  front  of  the  fire-place  stood 
Las  Cases  with  his  arms  folded  over  bis  breast,  and  so^e  papers  in  One 
of  his  bands.    Of  all  the  former  magnificence  of  the  once  mighty  em- 
peror of  France,  nothing  was  present  except  a  supeifb  wash-hand  standi 
containingA  silver  basin,  and  water-jug  of  the  same  metal,  in  the  Jteft 
band  comer/    Vol.  L  pp.40 — 42. 

In  the  course  of  various  cottversattons.  Napoleon  expressed 
with  freedom,  and  apparently  with  sincerity,  his  opinion  of  dif- 
ferent individuals.  Uur  lamented  Moore,  be  characterized  a9 
'  a  brave  soldier,  an  excellent  officer,  and  a  man  of  talent.^ 
He  ^ve  a  very  strange  account  of  the  death  of  Villeneuvc^ 
ascribing  it  to  his  consqiousness  of  disobedience  to  ej^eag 
orders  not  k>  tights  Apprehensive  of  a  ^urtHmartial«  and  «lf 
tiie  severe  displeaflure  of  his  master,  he  determified  .on  self?- 
destraotioe,  and  carried  his  desperate  purpose  into  efiect  with 
^nguftaf  coolness  and  precision.  Havmg  purchased  a  set  ef 
anatomica!!  engravings  of  the  heart,  he  adjusted  tiiem  to  hia 
own  person,  and  first  marking  with  a  large  pin  the  centre  of 
the  representation  on  thie  plate,  he  fixed  on  the  same  spot  in  his 
own  bxeast,  imd  thrusting  tbe  pin  up  to  the  head,  ^xfiri^i* 
'  When  tbe  lOom  was  opened*  he  was  found  dead ;  Ihe  pin  in 
'  bis  breaa^,  and  a  marV  in  the  }4ate  corresponding  with  the 
'  wound  i«L  bis  breasftZ-^Napolacm  spoke  with  8!iq>re(ine  wm^ 
tempt  (mT  4he  deim^rante  nd  the  fiaitiaaps  M^ike  oiA  weffOu^ 
Mm  *  wkod  me,'  eays  Mr.  O'M eant. 
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*  if  the  French  commissioner  and  Madame  Sturmer  had  not. hid  a 

Suarrel  ?     I  replied,  that  Montchenu  had  said  that  Madame  Stunner 
id  not  know  how  to  come  into  a  drawing-room.     He  laughed  at  tbu, 
and  said,  **  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  the  old  booby  says  so  because 
she  is  not  sprung  from  some  of  those  imbeciles,  the  old  nobleMe* 
Because  her  father  is  a  plebeian.    These  old  emigrants  hate«  end  are 
jealous  of  all  who  are  not  hereditary  asses  like  themselves."    I  asked 
him,  if  the  king  of  Prussia  was  a  man  of  talent.    **  Who,'*  aaid  be^ 
<<  the  king  of  Prussia?"    He  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter.    •*  He  a 
man  of  talent !    The  greatest  blockhead  on  earth.     Un  ignoraniaceh 
ehe  nan  ha  ne  taktUOf  ni  in/brmazione.    A  Don  Quixote  in  appearance. 
I  know  him  well.    He  cannot  hold  a  conversation  for  five  mlautea. 
Not  so  his  wife.    She  was  a  very  clever,  fine  woman»  but  very  unfin:- 
tunate.    Era  bella,  gradosa^  e  piena  (PinteUlgenza**    He  then  oon« 
versed  for  a  considerable  time  about  the  Bourbons.    '<  Thej  want*'* 
aaid  he,  "  to  introduce  the  old  system  of  nobility  into  the  arm^.    In- 
stead of  allowing  the  sons  of  peasants  and  labourers  to  be  eligible  to 
be  made  generals,  as  they  were  in  my  time ;  they  want  to  confine  it 
entirely  to  the  old  nobilityy  to  emigres  like  that  old  blockhead  Mont- 
chenu.   When  you  have  seen  Montchenu,  you  have  seen  all  the  old 
nobility  of  France  before  the  revolution.    Such  were  all  the  race,  and 
such  they  have  returned,  ignorant,  vain,  and  arrogant  as  they  1^  it. 
lit  n*ont  Hen  appriSf  ils  n^ont  rien  oublie.    They  were  the  cause  of 
the  revolution,  and  of  so  much  bloodshed  ;  and  now,  after  twenty- 
five  years  of  exile  and  disgrace,  they  return  loaded  with  the  tame 
vices  and  crimes  for  which  they  were  expatriated,  to  produce  another' 
revolution.    I  know  the  French.    Believe  me,  that  ^fter  six  or  ten 
years,  the  whole  race  will  be  massacred,  and  thrown  into  the  Sefaie. 
They  are  a  curse  to  the  nation.    It  is  of  such  as  them  thai  the 
Bourbons  want  to  make  generals.    I  made  most  of  mine,  de  la  bomBm 
Wherever  I  found  talent  and  courage,  I  rewarded  it.    My  principle 
waS|  la  carriire  ouverie  aux  talens^  without  asking  whether  there  were 
any  quarters  of  nobility  to  shew.    It  is  true,  that  I  sometimes  pro-. 
moteu  a  few  of  the  old  nobility,  from  a  principle  of  policy  and  justice^ 
but  I  never  reposed  great  confidence  in  them.    The  masi  *  of  the 
people,"  continued  he,  '<  now  see  the  revival  of  the  fi^al  ttmes,- 
they  see  that  soon  it  will  be  impossible  for  their  progeny  to  rise  in  the* 
army.     Every  true  Frenchman  reflects  with  anguish,  that  afiumflj  for; 
80  many  years  odious  to  France,  has  been  forced  upon  them  over  a> 
bridge  of  foreign  bayonets.    What  I  am  going  to  recount,  iriU  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  imbecility  of  the  family.    When  Uie  Count 
d'Artois  came  to  Lyons,  although  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees  be-, 
fore  the  troops,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  advance  against  me,  he. 
never  put  on  the  cordon  of  the  legion  of  honour,  though  he  knew 
that  the  sight  of  it  would  be  most  likely  to  excite  the  minds  of  the 
soldiers  in  his  favour,  as  it  was  the  order  so  many  of  them  bore  on 
tlieir  breasts,  and  required  nothing  but  bravc^  to  obtain  it.    But  dd» 
he  decked  himself  out  with  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  eligi- ' 
ble  for  which,  you  must  prove  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  noUH^t 
an  order  formed  purposely  to  pxdude  merit,  and  one  which  exched. 
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Indignation  in  the  breasts  of  the  old  soldiers.  *  We  wilt  not,'. said 
they,  *  fight  for  orders  like  that,  nor  for  emigres  like  those/ — he  had 
ten  or  eleven  of  these  imbScUes  as  aid-de-camps.  Instead  of  sliewing 
to  the  troops  some  of  those  generals  who  had  so  often  led  them  to 
glory,  he  brought  with  him  a  set  of  misSrables  who  served  no  other 
purpose  than  to  recal  to  the  minds  of  the  veterans  their  former  suffer- 
ings under  the  noblesse  and  the  priests."  *  Vol.  I.  pp.  102 — ICM-. 

He  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  talents  of  Soult,  rating  hiip, 
however,  ^s  a  commander  in  chief,  below  Suchet,  Clausel,  And 
Gerard,  and  censuring  him  for  not  having  seconded,  by  a 
general  movement,  the  charge  of  the  lancers  at  Albuera.  Savary, 
he  warmly  defended  against  Mr.  O'Meara's  intimation  that  hig 
character  was  in  bad  repute ;  but  Fouche  he  described  in  the 
most  odious  colours,  apparently  forgetting  that  he  had  entrusted 
confidential  employment  to  '  that  miscreant  of  all  colours.* 
He  expressed  himself  in  the  most  affectionate  language  re- 
specting Josephine. 

'  His  first  acquaintance  with  that  amiable  being  commenced  after  the 
diijarmingof  the  sections  in  Paris,  subsequently  to  the  13th  of  Vende- 
miaire,  179^.  '*  A  boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old  presented  himself 
to  ine/*  continued  be,  '*  and  entreated  that  hid  father^s  sword  (who  had 
been  a  general  of  the  republic)  should  be  returned.  I  was  so  touched 
by  this  affectionate  request,  that  1  ordered  it  to  be  given  to  him.  This  boy 
was  Eugene  Beauharnois.  On  seeing  the  sword,  he  burst  into  tears.  I 
felt  so  much  affected  by  his  conduct,  that  1  noticed  and  praised  him 
much,  A  few  days  afterwards,  his  mother  came  to  return  me  a  visit  of 
thanks.  I  was  much  struck  with  her  appearance,  and  still  more  with 
her  esprit.  This  first  impression  was  daily  strengthened,  and  marriage 
was  not  long  in  following.'     Vol.  1.  pp.  179,  80. 

He  afterwards  spoke  of  his  mother  and  of  Josephine  in  tlie 
following  terms. 

*  My  excellent  mother  is  a  woman  of  courage  and  of  great  talent, 
more  of  a  masculine  than  a  feminine  nature,  proud,  and  high-minded. 
She  is  capable  of  selling  every  thing,  even  to  her  chemise  for  me.  1  al- 
lowed her  a  million  a  year,  besides  a  palace,  and  giving  her  many  pre- 
sents. To  the  manner  in  which  she  formed  me  at  an  early  age,  1  prin- 
cipally owe  my  subsequent  elevation.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  future 
good  or  bad  conduct  of  a  child  entirely  depends  upon  the  mother.  She 
is  very  rich.  Most  of  my  family  considered  that  I  might  die,  that  acci- 
dents might  happen,  and  consequently  took  care  to  secure  something. 
They  have  preserved  a  great  part  of  their  property, 

*  Josephine  died  worth  about  eighteen  millions  of  francs.  She  was 
the  greatest  patroness  of  the  fine  arts  that  had  been  known  in  Francfi 
for  a  series  of  years.  She  had  iirequcntly  little  disputes  with  Denon,  and 
even  with  myself,  as  she  wanted  to  procure  fine  statues  and  pictures  for 
her  own  gallsry,  instead  of  the  museum.  Now,  I  always  acted  to  pleaiia 
the  people ;  arid  whenever  I  observed  a  fine  statue,  or  a  valuable  pictUfC^ 

Vol.  XVItli  JJ.S.  M 
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I  tent  it  there  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  Josephine  was  grace  pcN 
sonified  (la  grazia  in  persona).  Every  thing  she  did  was  with  a  pecu- 
liar grace  and  delicacy.  I  nevpr  saw  her  act  inelegantly  during  the 
whole  time  we  lived  together.  She  had  grace  even  en  te  covchamt.  Her 
toilct.was  a  perfect  arsenal,  and  she  effectually  defended  herself  agaizut 
the  assaults  of  time/   Vol.  II.  pp.  100,  1. 

The  following  is  his  description  of  Camot. 

*  A  man  laborious  and  sincere,  but  liable  to  the  influence  of  in- 
trigues and  easily  deceived.  He  had  directed  the  operations  of  wiTi 
without  having  merited  the  eulogiuros  which  were  pronounced  upon  hioi,  • 
as  he  had  neither  the  experience,  nor  the  habitude  of  war.  Wbet 
minister  of  war,  he  shewed  but  little  talent,  and  had  many  quarrels 
with  the  minister  of  finance  and  the  treasury ;  in  all  of  which  he  was 
wrong,  lie  left  the  ministry,  convinced  that  he  could  not  fulfil  hb 
station  for  want  of  money.  He  afterwards  voted  against  the  establishmenc 
of  the  empire,  but  as  his  conduct  was  always  upright,  be  never  gaveaoy 
umbrage  to  the  government.  During  the  prosperity  of  the  empire,  be  \ 
never  asked  for  any  thing ;  but  after  the  misfortunes  of  Rosaia,  he  de- 
manded employment,  and  gut  the  command  of  Antwerp,  where  he  ac- 
quitted himself  very  well.  After  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  he  was 
minister  of  the  interior;  and  the  emperor  had  every  reason  to  be  aalisfifd 
with  his  conduct.  He  was  faithful,  a  man  of  troth  and  probity,  and 
laborious  in  his  exertions.  After  the  abdication,  be  was  uamed  one  ef 
the  provisional  government,  but  he  was  jout  by  the  intriguers  by  wbon 
he  was  surrounded.  He  had  passed  for  an  original  amongst  his  compi- 
nions  when  he  was  young.  He  hated  the  nobles,  and  on  that  accoont 
had  several  quarrels  with  Robespierre,  who  latterly  protected  liany 
•of  them.  He  was  member  of  the  committee  of  public  safety  ahmg 
with  Robespierre,  Couthon,  St.  Just,  and  the  other  butchers,  and  «ti 
the  only  one  who  was  not  denounced.  He  afterwards  demanded  le  be 
included  in  the  denunciation,  and  to  be  tried  for  his  conduct,  as  veil 
as  the  others,  which  was  refused  ;  but  his  having  made  the  demanid 
to  share  thefate  of  the  icst,  gained  him  great  credit.'  Vol.  I.  pp.186— ^188. 

Barras,  he  said, 

*  was  a  violent  man,  and  possessed  of  little  knowledgoor  molutiei; 
fickle,  and  far  from  meriting  the  reputation  which  he  enjoyed,  lhoii§li» 
from  the  violence  of  his  manner  and  loudness  of  tone  in  the  beglnBig 
of  his  speeches,  one  would  have  thought  otherwise.' 

He  described  the  Poles  as  excellent  soldiers,  and  aflbmfid 
that  it  had  been  his  intention  to  make  Poniatowaky  kiim[  of 
Poland,  but  for  the  disasters  of  the  Russian  campaigii,  whch 
he  attributed  entirely  to  the  severity  of  the  climate,  and  ihe 
burning  of  Moscow.  He  avowed  himself  a  decided  fktalM. 
Blucher»  he  styled  un  bon  sabreur, — a  general  who  made  t 
thousand  blunders,  and  only  escaped  total  ruin  from '  eircm*' 
'  atancee.'  The  odious  system  of  nogeing.  as  a  part  6f  miUltfy 


idiBcipline,  he  wholly  condemned,  referring  to  his  bWh  inrariable 
practice  of  searching  out  and  rewarding  merit  in  the  lowest 
ranks.  *  I  substituted  honour  and  emulation/  he  said,  *  for 
'  terror  and  the  lash.' 

*  I  asked/  continues  Mr.  O'Meara, '  his  opinion  relative  to  the  com- 
parative  merit  of  the  Russians,  Prussians,  and  Germans.  Napoleon 
reptied,  "  Soldiers  change,  sometimes  brave,  sometimes  lAchtB.  I  have 
seen  the  Russians  at  Eyiau  perform  prodigies  of  valour:  they  were  so 
maiiy  heroes.  At  Moscow,  entrenched  up  to  their  necks,  they  allowed 
me  to  beat  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  with  ninety  thotisand. 
At  Jena,  and  at  other  battles  in  that  campaign,  the  Prussians  fied  lik^ 
sheep ;  since  that  time  they  have  fought  bravely.  My  opinion  is,  that 
now,  the  Phissian  soldier  is  superior  to  the  Austriau.  The  French  cui- 
rassiers were  the  best  cavalry  in  the  world  pour  enfoncer  finfanterie,  hi- 
dividually,  there  is  no  horseman  superior,  or  perhaps  equal,  to  the 
Mameluke;  but  they  cannot  act  in  a  body.  As  partizans,  the  Cossacks 
excels  and  the  Poles  as  lancers.^'  This  he  said  in  reply'  to  a  quesdoh 
made  by  me  of  his  opinion  relative  to  the  cavalry^ 

*  I  asked  who  he  thought  was  the  best  genera]  amongst  the  Austrian^. 
.^  Princ6' Charles,''  he  replied,  *^  though  he  has  committed  a  thouaand 
fiaults^  As  to  Schwartzenberg,  he  is  not  fit  to  command  ftix  thouaand 
men."  *    Vol.  I.  pp.  202,  3. 

'  In  this  gossiping  way,  the  name  of  WelliiigfjOn  was  ftri- 
quendy  mentionea,  and,  on  the  part  of  Napoleon»  with  a  marked 
mixture  of  praise  and  censure.  Observing  that  all  generah  are 
liable  to  error,  and  that  he  who  committed  the  fewest  blundeni, 
is  entitled  to  rank  the  highest,  he  admitted  that  the  Duke  had 
fkllen  into  them  '  as  seldom  as  most  others.^  He  condemned 
the  waste  of  human  life  in  the  assault  of  fortified  places,  with 
special  reference  to  Badajoz  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  but  he  was 
still  more  severe  on  his  Grace  for  venturing  the  batde  of  Water- 
loo in  a  position  when,  in  the  event  of  defeat,  he  had  but  one 
road  on  which  he  could  retire.  This  is  a  question  which  we 
feel  no  inclination  at  present  to  discuss ;  but  we  cannot  refiratn 
flrom  remarking,  that  the  reproach  came  with  an  ill  grace  from 
the  general  who  lost  a  ^eat  part  of  his  amUy,  by  risking  a 
battle  with  a  bridge  in  his  rear,  over  which  lay  his  only  way  of 
retreat.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  weighed  the  chances,  and 
determined  on  standing  the  hazard.  iNapoleon  had  done  the 
same  at  Marengo  under  less  favourable  circumstances.  Both 
risks  succeeded ;  and  we  conceive  that  the  event  justified  the 
reasoning  which  led  to  the  decision.  The  following  was  a  sort 
-of  resume  on  this  subject. 

'  The  mind  of  a  general  ought  to  resemble  and  be  as  clear  as  th^  fiSelH- 
'glass  of  a  telescope,  et  jamais  se  fatre  des  tableaux.  Of  all  tbe'gfihe- 
rals  who  preceded  him,  and  perhaps  all  those  who  have  folio w^dyTurelid^ 
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was  the  greatest.  Mar6chal  Saxe,  a  mere  general,  fa9  ^esprit ;  Lux* 
erobourg,  beaucovp ;  Ic  grand  Trediric^  beaucoup^  and  a  quick  and 
ready  perception  of  every  thing.  Your  Marlborough,  besides  being  a 
great  general,  avait  aussi  beaucoup  (f esprit.  Judging  from  Wellingtons^ 
actions,  from  his  despatches,  and  above  all  from  his  conduct  towardt 
Key,  I  should  pronounce  him  to  be  vn  hornrne  dt  peu  d^esprii^  moms 
gitieroiite,  et  tans  grandeur  d^dme.  Such  I  know  to  be  the  opinion  of 
Benjamin  Constant  nnd  of  Madame  de  Steel,  who  said,  that  except  as 
a  general,  he  had  not  two  ideas.  As  a  general,  however,  to  fiml  his 
«qual  amongst  your  own  nation,  you  must  go  back  to  the  time  of  Marl- 
borough, but  as  any  thing  else,  I  think  that  history  will  pronounce  him 
to  be  un  komme  bome,'     Vol.  II.  p.  229. 

Talleyrand  was  criticised  by  his  old  master  with  unrelenting 
severity.  The  Spanish  invasion  was  ascribed  to  his  counsels, 
and  he  was  accused  of  suppressing  a  letter  from  the  Duke 
d'Enghien  to  Napoleon,  wnich  might  have  induced  the  latter  to 
spare  his  life.  Moreau,  he  evidently  underrated ;  he  characte- 
nsed  him  as  an  excellent  general  of  division,  but  as  unequal  to 
the  command  of  a  large  army  ;  as  calm  and  collected  m  the 
field,  but  better  fitted  to  manoeuvre  during  the  heat  of  battle, 
than  to  make  the  previous  dispositions.  His  celebrated  retreat 
through  Suabia  was  condemned  by  the  Imperial  critic  as  a  gross 
blunder:  his  plan  should  have  been,  to  move  upon  the  rear  of 
the  Archduke  Charles,  instead  of  receding  before  the  Anstrians. 
Desaix  and  Kleber  were,  he  said,  '  infinitely'  superior  to  Mo» 
reau,  especially  the  former.  Lasnes  had  seen  much  Service, 
and  was  remarkable  not  only  for  consummate  bravery^  but  for 
a  *  clear,  penetrating  eve'  in  the  midst  of  fire»  vigilant  and 
prompt  to  seize  every  advantage. 

*  **  Massena,"  said  he,  "  was  a  man  of  superior  talent.  He  generally, 
*  however,  made  bad  dispositions  previous  to  a  battle ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  dead  began  to  fall  about  him  that  he  U^an  to  act  with  ibac 
judgment  which  he  ought  to  have  displayed  before.  In  the  midst  of 
the  dying  and  the  dead,  of  balls  sweeping  away  those  who  encircled  him, 
then  Massena  was  himself;  gave  his  orders,  and  made  his  ditpositioBi 
with  the  greatest  sangfroid  and  judgment.  This  is,  ia  vera  wMltk  S 
sangue.  It  was  truly  said  of  Massena,  that  he  never  began  to  act  with 
judgment  until  the  battle  was  going  against  him.  He  was,  however,  in 
voleur.  He  went  halves  along  with  the  contractors  and  commiatariet  of 
the  army.  I  signified  to  him  often,  that  if  he  would  discontinue  hh 
peculations,  I  would  make  him  a  present  of  eight  hundred  thousand,  or 
a  million  of  francs;  but  he  had  acquired  such  a  habit,  that  he  could  not 
keep  his  hands  from  money.  On  this  account  he  was  hated  by  the  fd- 
diers,  who  mutinied  against  him  three  or  four  times.  However,  coo- 
tidering  the  circumstances  of  the  timers,  he  was  precious;  and  had. not 
his  bright  parts  been  soiled  with  the  \Mceof  avarice,  he  would  have  been 
a  great  man.'' 
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•  *  "  Pkhegni,"  continued  Napoleon,  '*  was  riffftiteur  at  Brienne,  and 
instructed  me  in  mathematics,  when  1  was  about  ten  years  old.  He 
possessed  considerable  knowledge  in  that  science.  As  a  general,  Piche- 
gru  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  talent,  far  superior  to  Moreau,  ahhougli 
he  had  never  done  any  thing  extraordinarily  great,  as  the  success  of  the 
campaigns  in  Holland  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  battle  of 
Fleurus.  Pichegru,  after  he  had  united  himself  to  the  Bourbons, 
sacrificed  the  lives  of  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  of  his  soldiers,  by 
throwing  them  purposely  into  the  enemy's  hands,  whom  he  had  informed 
before-hand  of  his  intentions.  He  had  a  dispute  once  with  Kleber,  at  a 
time  when,  instead  of  marching  his  army  upon  Mayence,  as  he  ought 
to  have  done,  he  marched  the  greatest  part  of  them  to  another  point, 
where  Kleber  observed  that  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  send  the 
ambulances  with  a  few  men  to  make  a  shew.  At  that  time,  it  was 
thought  to  be  imbecility,  but  afterwards  it  was  discovered  to  be  treachery. 
One  of  Pichegru's  projects  was  for  Louis  lo  come  and  join  the  arniy 
u^ider  his  command,  and  to  cause  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king.  In 
order  to  ensure  success,  he  signified  to  Louis  that  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  bring  a  large  sum  of  money ;  as  he  said  that  Vive  ie  Roi  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  the  gosieVy  and  that  it  would  require  a  great  quantity  of 
wine  to  bring  it  out  of  the  mouth.     If  Louis  had  come/'  continued  be, 

**  he  would  have  been  shot."  '     Vol.  I.  pp.  239—241. 

Napoleon  used  very  little  ceremony  in  speaking  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  and  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  former  he  called 
wi  Grec dubas  empire;  and  described  as  *  plausible,  a  great  dis- 
'  simulator,  very  ambitious/  and  desirous  of  popularity*  Both 
these  monarchs  excited  the  contempt  of  their  great  rival  by 
their  overweening  attention  to  the  minutia  of  military  detail^  the 
buttons  on  a  dragoon's  jacket,  and  the  position  of  the  crosses 
of  their  orders.  He  blamed  the  policy  ot  En^laDd  in  contribut- 
itig  to  the  aggrandizement  of  Russia,  and  pointed  out  in  strong 
language  the  commanding  position  which  the  latter  occupies. 
When,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  Mr.  0*Meara 

*  asked  bis  opinion  about  Robespierre — "  Robespierre/'  replied  Napoledn, 
"  was  by  no  means  the  worst  character  who  figured  in  the  revolution* 
He  opposed  trying  the  queen.     He  was  not  an  atheist ;  on  the  contrary^ 
he  had  publicly  maintained  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being*  ia  oppo- 
sition to  many  of  his  colleagues.     Neither  was  he  of  opinion  that  it  wat 
necessary  to  exterminate  all  priests  and  nobles,  like  many  others.     Ma* 
rat,  for  example,  maintained,  that  to  insure  the  liberties  of  France,  it 
was  necessary  that  six  hundred  thousand  heads  should  fall.     Robespierre^ 
wanted  to  proclaim  the  king,  hort  de  la  hi,  and  not  to  go  through  the 
ridiculous  mockery  of  trying  him.     Robespierre  was  a  fanatic,  a  mon- 
ster, but  he  was  incorruptible,  and  incapable  of  robbing,  or  of  causing 
the  deaths  of  others,  either  from  personal  enmity,  or  a  desire  of  enrich*' 
ing  himself.      He    was    an   enthusiast,    but  one  who  really  believed 
that  he  was  acting  right,  and  died  not  worth  a  sous.    In  sooie  respects^ 
Robespierre  may  be  said  to  have  been  an  honest  man.    All  the  crime% 
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coniDitted  by  Heb«tit,  Chaumette,  CoUot  D'Herboisy  abd  Qtlwii»  mttt 
imputed  to  him.  Marat,"  continued  he,  *'  Billaud  de  Varennea,  Fonchif ' 
Heberty  and  several  others,  were  infinitely  worse  than  Robespierre.  It  '■ 
was  truly  astonishing/'  added  Napoleon,  '<  to  see  those  fanatics,  who^ 
bathed  up  to  the  elbows  in  blood,  would  not  for  the  world  have  taken 
a  piece  of  money,  or  a  watch,  belonging  to  the  victims  they  were 
butcheripg.  There  was  not  an  instance,  in  which  they  had  not  brought 
the  property  of  their  victims  to  the  comitS  of  public  safety.  Wading  in  ■ 
blopd  at  every  step,  they  believed  they  were  doing  right,  and  scrupled  to  ' 
commit  the  smallest  act  bordering  upon  dishonesty.  Such  was  the  power 
of  fanaticism,  that  they  conceived  they  were  acting  uprightly,  at  a  time 
when  a  man's  life  was  no  more  regarded  by  them  than  that  of  a  fly.  Al 
the  very  time  that  Marat  and  Robespierre  were  committing  thoae  roasHU 
cres,  if  Pitt  had  offered  them  two  hundred  millions,  they  woaU  have  re- 
fused it  with  indignation.  They  even  tried  and  guillotined  some  of  their 
own  numbert  (such  as  Fabre  d'Eglantine,)  who  were  guilty  of  plunder- 
ing.  Not  so  Talleyrand,  Danton,  Barras,  Fouch6 :  they  wer»/garaiU«, 
and  would  have  espoused  any  side  for  money.  Talleyrand,  ifett  le  fimi 
vU  det  agioteurSf  homme  corrompu^  sans  opinion^  maU  komme  detjniim 
A  Jigurant  ready  to  sell  himself,  and  every  thing,  to  the  beat  bidder. 
Barras  was  such  another." 


'  I  asked  bow  it  had  been  possible  that  Barr^re  had  escaped 
the  different  ebullitions  of  the  Revolution  ?  *'  Barrdre^^-fMrcegiiff  c'eif 
un  homme  tans  caractire,  A  man  who  changed  and  adapted  hinh 
self  to  every  side.  He  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  man  of  taknt, 
but  I  did  not  find  him  so.  I  employed  him  to  write,  but  he  did 
not  display  ability.  He  used  many  flowers  of  rhetoric,  but  no  soUd 
argument.  Nothing  but  coglionerie  wrapped  up  in  higli-soundiag 
language." 

*  "  Of  all  the  sanguinary  monsters,'*  added  the  emperor,  '*  who  reigocd 
in  the  revolution,  Billaud  de  Varennes  was  the  worst.  Camot,  (fnt  k 
pins  konnite  des  hommes.    He  left  France  without  a  sous.^ 

♦  •  «  ♦  « 

*  "  After  the  events  in  Brumaire,*  said  he,  "  I  had  a  long  conveiMk, 
tion  with  Sieyes,  during  which  I  entered  considerably  into  the  state  oC 
France,  and  divers  political  matters.  Sieyes  went  immediately  after  to 
sup  with  some  stem  republicans,  his  most  intimate  friends.  After  the 
servants  had  left  the  room,  he  took  off  his  cap,  and  throwing  it  upon  the 
ground :  "  Messieurs^''  said  he,  «•  i7  n'y  a  plus  de  republique^  eUe  ett 
dijd  morte.  I  have  conversed  to-day  with  a  man  who  is  not  only  a 
great  genera],  but  of  himself  capable  of  every  thing,  and  who  knows 
every  thing,  lie  wants  no  councillors,  no  assistance;  politics,  lawsg 
tlio  art  of  governing,  are  as  fanuHar  to  him  as  the  manner  of  command^ 
ing  an  army.  He  is  young  and  determined.  The*  republic  is  finished.* 
*'  But,"  cried  the  republicans,  *'  if  he  becomes  a  tyrant,  it  faut  U  poig" 
nard  de  Bnttus^  SfC.**  **  HS/as,  mes  amis,  alors  nous  tombetons  doMt 
Us  mains  dcs  Bourbons ,  ce  qui  est  pire**  *    Vol.  II.  pp.  I69 — 73. 
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•  '  Sieyee/  fianl  Napoleon,  '  possessed  my  coxifideuce,  aut^ 
'  was  a  man  of  great  talent,  but,  unlike  Talleyrand,  Sieyea 
'  was  an  upriglirt  man.' 

Napoleon  expressed  himself  in  the  highest  terms  of  Larrey^ 
the  surgeon-general  of  his  armies.  He  was  indefatigable  in  the 
discharge  of  his  official  duties,  and  after  an  action,  would  ex- 
amine in  person,  accompanied  by  a  suite  of  young  surgeons; 
the  field  of  battle.  At  all  hours,  he  was  to  be  found  among 
the  wounded  ;  was  an  implacable  enemy  to  the  foumisseurs  J 
and  without  the  smallest  hesitation,  would   disturb  any  of  the 

f generals  in  the  very  dead  of  night,  to  procure  accommodation 
or  the  sick  or  wounded.  We  give  the  following  extract  be- 
cause it  expresses  the  sentiments  of  a  shrewd  observer  on  aa 
important  point,  and  because  it  appears  to  us,  with  some  ex- 
aggeration of  detail,  to  contain  suggestions  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. 

*  Speaking  about  service  on  board  of  ships  of  war  at  sea  during  the 
winter,  especially  of  a  certain  class,  I  reinarked,  thai  the  seamen  were 
better  off  in  point  of  being  able  to  warm  themselves  at  a  fire  than  the 
oOicers-     **  Wh}'  so  ?"  said  Napoleon.     I  replied,  "  Because  they  have 
the  advantage  of  the  galley  fire,  where  they  can  warm  and  dry  them- 
selves/'    **  And  why  not  the  officers?"     1  said  that  it  would   not  be 
exactly  decorous  for  the  officers  to  mix  in  that  familiar  way  with  the 
men.     **  Ah  !  la  morgue  aristocratiqve^   la  rage  aristocratique^*  ex- 
claimed Napoleon.     **  VVhy,  in  my  campaigns,  1  used  to  go  to  the  iines 
in  the  bivouacs,  sit  down  with  the  meanest  soldier,  converse,  laugh,  ai)d 
joke  with  him.     I   always   prided   myself  on   being  Vhomme  du  peuple^ 
(^he  man  of  the  people).     I  observed  that  a  man  in  his  exalted  situation 
might  do  without  impropriety  that  which,  if  done  by  an  inferior  officer^ 
especially  on  board  of  a  ship,  might  produce  too  much  familiarity,  per- 
haps contempt,  and  thereby  relaxation  of  discipliiie.     **  La  morgue  arts- 
hKratique/'    cried   Napoleon  again,  **  you  are  the  raost  aristocratical 
QHtion  in  the  world.     Had  1  been  one  of  those  principiotti  in  Germany, 
yottr  oligarchy  would  never  have  sent  me  here.     But  because  je  suis 
Vhomme  du  peuple ;  because  I  may  say  that  I  raised  myself  from  the 
CMnaiile  to  the  greatest  height  of  power  without  the  aid  of  the  aristocracy, 
or  hereditary  rights ;  because  a  long  line  of  nobles  or  of  petty  princea 
did  not  distinguish  my  name;  because  in  fact  I  was  not  one  of  tbera,  they 
determined   to  oppress  and  humiliate  me  when  in  their  power.     Lord» 
Bathurst  and  Castle reagh,  la  canaille  de  Varistocracie,  are  the  persona, 
who  have  ordered  all  these  attempts.     John  Bull  will  comprehend  that 
I  am  oppressed,  parceqve  je  sors  du  peuple^  in  order  to  prevent  Hiiy  o( 
them  from  presuming  to  elevate  themselves  to  a  level  with  the  ari&tocra** 
cy."*    Vol.11,  pp.  251— 3. 

We  really  cannot  suppress  the  following  extract,  but  must 
give  it  unaccompanied  with  a  single  remark. 

'  He  spoke  at  length  about  the  state  of  England,  observed,  that  it 
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was  necesflory  not  to  yield  too  much  to  the  pc^^^t  ^  ^  allow  tiiifl 
to  think  that  it  were  conceded  through  (ear.  That  |»eiliaM  the  mth' 
pension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  might,  for  a  short  time,  be  •  proper 
step,  as  well  as  an  army  kept  up  to  intimidate  the  canaitte*  **  fiat," 
said  he,  *^  I  consider  these  to  be  only  topical  appUcationay  which 
if  used  without  general  remedies,  that  should  act  upon  the  cooiUtii^ 
tional  disease,  might  prove  repellent  and  dangerous,  by  driving  the 
complaint  to  nobler  parts.  England  may  be  likened  UQto  •  patieol 
reauiring  to  have  his  system  changed  by  a  course  of  mercury.  Hm 
only  radical  remedy  is  that  which  will  affect  the  constitution,  that  if 
to  say,  relieve  the  misery  which  exists.  This  can  only  be  eflfecCed  1^ 
procuring  a  vent  for  your  manufactures,  and  by  reduction  of  expendi- 
ture, ministers  setting  the  example  themselves,  by  givinr  up  the  aine- 
cures,  &c.  This  would  contribute  essentially  to  calm  the  public  agitation* 
Had  the  ministers  come  forward  like  men,  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  of  parliament,  and  thrown  up  their  sinecures,  this,  with  the 
example  set  by  the  Prince  Regent,  would  have  quieted  all  tumults 
and  complaints.  The  people,  in  expectation  of  experiendns  some- 
thing radically  beneficial  from  so  good  a  beginning,  would  hafe 
united,  and  time  would  have  been  gained  to  adopt  measures  to  relieve 
the  general  distress.  An  exclusive  commercial  treaty  for  twenty  yean 
with  the  Brazils  and  Spanish  South  America  might  still  be  denumded 
with  success.  Or  assist  the  colonies  in  rendering  themselves  indepen- 
dent, and  you  will  have  all  their  commerce.  A  war  with  Spain,  if  she  re- 
fused to  agree  to  your  demands,  would  divert  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic, employ  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  a  great  portion  of  manufiKtitfen.- 
— All  your  miseries,  I  maintain  to  be  owing  to  the  imbecility  and  ig* 
norance  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  his  inattention  to  the  real  proaperity 
of  his  own  country.  Had  Lords  Grenville  or  Wellesley  been  anrntw- 
dors,  I  am  convinced  that  the  interests  of  England  would  have  been 
consulted.  What  would  those  Englishmen,  who  lived  one  hundred 
years  ago,  say,  if  they  could  rise  from  their  graves,  be  informed  djmxt 
glorious  successes,  cast  their  eyes  upon  England,  witness  her  diilriiM, 
and  be  informed  that  in  the  treaty  of  peace  not  a  single  article  £ar  the 
benefit  of  England  had  been  stipulated  !  that,  on  the  contrary,  you  had 
given  up  conquests  and  commercial  rights  necessary  to  your  existence. 
When  Austria  gained  ten  millions  of  inhabitants,  Russia  eight,  Prussia 
ten,  Holland,  Bavaria,  Sardinia,  and  every  other  power  obtained  an  in> 
crease  of  territory,  why  not  England  ?  who  was  the  main  organ  of 
all  the  success.  Instead  of  establishing  a  number  of  independent 
maritime  states,  such  as  Hamburg^  Stralsund,  Dantzic,  Genoa,  to 
serve  as  enirepStt  for  your  manufactures,  with  conditions,  eithtf 
secret  or  otherwise,  favourable  to  your  commerce,  you  have  baself 
given  up  Genoa  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  united  Belgium  to  Hot 
innd.  You  have  rendered  yourselves  hated  by  the  Italians  and 
Jk'igians,  and  have  done  irreparable  injury  to  your  trade*  For, 
although  it  is  a  great  point  for  you,  that  Belgium  should  be  aepa- 
rdtcd  from  France,  it  is  a  serious  disadvantage  to  you  thatuie 
bliould  be  united  to  Holland.  Holland  has  no  inanufactoricM,  and 
cuoscc^uently  would  iiave  become  a  depot  for  yours,  from  whence  a 
prodigious  mflux  would  be  kept  up  in  the  continent.  Now, •howeveCf 
that  Belgium  hu*  been  made  a  part  of  Holland,  this  last  will  naturally 
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prefer  tnking  the  inamifactures  of  her  subjects  to  those  of  a  itranger,  and' 
all  Belgium  tnay  be  called  a  manufacturing  town.  Independent  of  this^' 
in  case  of  any  future  war  with  France,  Holland  must  join  the  lattef 
through  fear  of  losing  the  provinces  of  Belgium/ 

♦  *  «  «  ♦ 

*'  Now  let  us  see  the  state  you  are  actually  in.  You  are  nearly  as 
effectually -^hut  out  from  the  continent,  as  when  I  reigned  and  prQmuK 
gated  the  continental  system.  I  ask  you,  what  peace  dictated  by  me,  sQp«*. 
posing  I  had  been  victorious,  would  have  been  worse  in  its  effects  for. 
England,  than  the  one  made  by  Lord  Ca^tlereagh,  when  she  was  tri-- 
umphant.     The  hatred  which  your  ministers  bear  to  me,  has  precipita^ 

ted  them  into  an  abyss. Vour  meddling  in  continental  affairs  and. 

trying  to  make  yourselves  a  great  military  power,  instead  of  attending 
lo  I  be  sea  and  commccce,  will  yet  be  your  ruin  as  a  nation.  You  were, 
greatly  offended  with  me  for  having  called  yuu  a  nation  of  shopkeeper*^ 
liad  I  meant  by  this,  that  you  were  a  nation  of  cowards,  you  would 
have  had  reason  to  be  displeased  ;  even  though  it  were  ridiculous  and; 
contrary  to  historical  facts ;  but  no  such  thing  was  ever  intended.  I 
meant  that  you  were  a  nation  of  merchants,  and  that  all  your  great 
riches  and  your  grand  resources  arose  from  commerce,  which  is  true« 
What  else  constitutes  the  riches  of  England  ?  It  is  not  extent  of  territory,, 
or  a  numerous  population.  It  is  not  mines  of  gold,  silver,  or  diamonds^. 
Moreover,  no  man  of  sense  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  being  called  a  shop- 
keeper. But  your  prince  and  your  ministers  appear  to  wish  to  change, 
altogether  Vesprit  of  the  English,  and  to  render  you  another  nation  ;  to 
make  you  ashamed  of  your  shops  and  your  trade,  which  have  made  you 
what  you  are,  and  to  sigh  after  nobility,  titles,  and  crosses ;  in  fact,  to 
assimilate  you  with  the  French.  What  other  object  can  there  be  in  all 
those  cordons,  crosses,  and  honours,  which  are  so  profusely  showered  ? 
You  are  all  nobility  now,  instead  of  the  plain,  old  Englishmen.  You  are 
ashamed  of  yourselves,  and  want  to  be  a  nation  of  nobility  and  genf^rmen. 
Nothing  is  to  be  seen  or  heard  of  now  in  England,  but  *  Sir  John,'  and 
'  my  lady.'  All  those  things  did  very  well  with  me  in  France,  because 
they  were  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  but  believe  me,  it  is  con^ 
trary  both  to  the  spirit  and  the  interest  of  England.  Stick  to  your  ships, 
your  commerce,  and  counting-houses,  and  leave  cordons,  crosses,  and 
cavalry  uniforms-to  the  continent,  and  you  will  prosper.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  himself  was  ashamed  of  your  being  called  a  nation  of  merchants, 
and  frequently  said  in  France,  that  it  was  a  mistaken  idea  to  suppose 
that  Eugland  depended  upon  commerce,  or  was  indebted  to  it  for  her 
riches  ;  and  added  that  it  was  not  by  any  means  necessary  to  her.  How 
J  laughed  when  I  heard  of  this  false  pride.  He  betrayed  his  country  at 
the  peace.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,"  continued  he,  laying  his  hand  over 
bis  heart,  '*  that  he  did  it  from  here,  but  he  betrayed  it  by  neglecting  its 
interests.  He  was  in  fact  the  commis  of  the  allied  sovereigns.  Perhaps 
lie  wanted  to  convince  ihem  that  you  were  not  a  nation  of  merchants,  by 
shewing  clearly  that  you  would  not  make  any  ad vttntageous  bargain  for 
y(;urs^lvL*s ;  by  magnanimously  giving  up  every  thing,  that  nations  might 
cry,  *  Ob  !  huw  nobly  England  has  behaved.'  Had  he  attended  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  own  country,  had  he  stipulated  for  commercial  treaties,  for  the 
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indepeiideiioo  of  some  maritime  states  and  towns,  for  certain  adYWitaget 
to  be  >secured  to  England,  to  indemnify  her  for  the  waste  of  hlood,  aodi 
the  enormous  sacrifices  she  had  made,  why  then  they  might  have  saidn 
*  What  a  mercenary  people,  they  are  truly  a  nation  of  merchant! ;  lee 
what  bargains  they  want  to  make :'  and  Lord  Castlereagh  would  not  have 
been  so  well  received  in  the  drauing-rooms  /*' 

*  **  Talent  he  may  have  displayed  in  some  instances,"  continued  the 
emperor,  *^  and  great  pertinacity  in  accomplishing  my  downfiiU;  bat  ar 
to  knowledge  of,  or  attention  to,  the  interests  of  his  own  country,  he  baa 
manifested  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Probably  for  a  thousand  yaart^ 
such  another  opportunity  of  aggrandizing  England  will  not  ocovr.  In 
the  position  of  affairs,  nothing  could  have  been  refused  to  you.  But 
now  after  such  romantic  and  unparalleled  successes;  after  having  been 
favoured  by  God  and  by  accidents,  in  the  manner  you  have  been ;  after 
effecting  impossibilities — I  may  say,  effcciing  what  the  most  sanguine 
mind  could  never  have  entertained  the  most  distant  idea  of,  what  hat 
England  gained  ? — the  cordons  of  the  allied  sovereigns  for  Lord  Castle- 
reagh T 

*'  When,*'  continued  Napoleon,  '^  a  nation  has  been  favoured  so  much 
as  yours  has  been,  and  that  misery  exists  in  that  nation,  it  must  be 
owing  to  the  imbecility  of  the  ministers.  The  transition  finom  warto 
peace  cannot  explain  it.  It  is  of  too  long  a  continuance.  Had  I  been 
the  English  minister,  or  had  the  minister  been  possessed  of  commoa 
sense,  and  not  blinded  by  vanity,  or  one  who  would  not  have 
allowed  himself  to  be  duped  by  the  attentions  of  kings  and  emperors; 
you  would  have  been  rich,  the  seas  covered  with  your  ships,  and  yonr 
manufacturers  would  have  been  wealthy  and  flourishing.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh will  be  an  object  of  reprehension  for  the  nation  and  for  posteri^."' 

Vol.  U.  pp.  77—84- 

By  far  too  large  a  portion  of  these  volumes  ia  filled  up  with 
minute  and  wearying  details  relating  to  the  continual  bicker- 
ings between  Napoleon  and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  If  the  state* 
ments  given  by  Mr.  O'Meara  are  to  be  depended  on,  the  Go- 
vernor of  St.  Helena  conducted  himself  towards  his  prisoner 
in  a  very  undignified  and  unwarrantable  manner ;  but^  as  we 
have  nothing  before  us  besides  an  ex  parte  statement^  we  are 
unable  to  enter  fairly  into  a  question  wnich  we  are  not  sorry  to 
have  this  excuse  for  abstaining  from  altogether.  The  situation 
of  a  man  like  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  was  sufficiently  galling^ 
without  the  addition  of  the  least  unnecessary  seventy.  1M&. 
O'Meara,  after  repeated  censures  and  menaces,  was  displaced 
by  an  official  order  dated  the  25th  of  July  1818. 

The  work  is  neither  unpleasantly  nor  unskilfully  written ;  but 
the  desultory  and  BoswelMike  form  which  has  unavoidably  been 
given  to  it,  has  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  occupy  a  larger 
space  in  extract  than  in  analysis. 
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Art.  IV.  Nmlinn  and  other  Poems.    Bj  Bernard  Bftrton.  Bfo.  m.  ^ 
xvi,  t56n  Price  ISs.  London.  1822. 
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E  have  few  readers  who  will  not  welcome  {mother  vcdunie 
from  Bernard  Barton,  the  poetical  Friend.  But  what  huTe 
we  here  ?  Napoleon,  a  poem,  dedicated  to  Georee  the  Fourth!  r 
Lurks  there  ambition,  then,   beneath  the  ample  befkrer  and  . 
quiet  manner  of  this  follower  of  Penn,  which  has  prqmpted  lius  . 
high  and   courtly  flight?    l^ot  so.    Friend  Barton  n^fi  only 
taken  occasion  from  the  death  of  Napoleon,  to  advocate  t&e 
cause  of  Peace;  and  with  an  honest  and  upright  zeal,  he  ia«  ^ 
scribes  the  poem,  *  with  all  due  respect,*  to  the  *  monarch  of  a  , 
*  nation  emmently  distinguished  by  its  high  profession  of  Chris- 
'  tianity,  and  its  zealous  eflbrts  to  extend  the  Gospel/  , 

*  The  Author  is  aware  that  a  poem  under  the  designation  of  Napo- 
LEONy  may  suggest  anticipations  whidi  his  performance  was  never  ia^'i 
tended  to  realise :  and  should  he  be  compelled  to  plead  guilty  to  •  . 
misnomer,  he  trusts  his  more  candid  readers  will  accept  as  m$  apologj 
the  simple  statement  of  the  fact,  that  the  death  of  Napoleon  actu^Qj 
gave  rise  to  the  reflections  contained  in  the  poem  ;  and  that  its  design 
was  less  **  to  adorn  a  tale,''  than  to  <'  point  a  moral,"  which  the  che* 
quered  Jot  of  this  extraordinary  man  had  strikinglv  suggested* 

*  With  respect  to  the  sentiments  expressed  in  tne  poem  on  the  sub- 
ject of  war,  the  Author  rather  wishes  to  submit  them  to  the  indulgence 
of  his  readers,  and  respectfully  to  request  for  them  their  serious  re- 
flection, than  argumentatively  to  attempt  their  defence.  He  adrnkf  . 
them  to  be  the  sentiments  of  one  to  vnom  all  war,  under  the  Chrit* 
tian  dispensation,  is  unlawful.  But  as  this  opinion  is  the  avowed  and 
well-known  tenet  of  a  religious  society,  with  which  he  has  never  con- 
cealed his  own  connexion,  and  whose  faith  and  doctrine  on  this  impor- 
tant topic  is  cordially  assented  to  by  him  ;  he  can  hardly  conceive  it 
possible  for  what  he  has  written  either  to  excite  surprise,  or  to  give 
offence.' 

They  will,  assuredly,  have  neither  of  these  eflfects :  they  are 
sentiments  which  claim,  and  will  ensure  respect  where  they  fail 
to  produce  conviction.  For  our  own  part,  although  we  cannot 
go  the  length  of  the  Peace  Society,  in  some  of  their  positions  on 
the  subject  of  War,  there  are  few  cases  in  which  we  should  be 
found  practically  to  differ  from  them.  In  the  general  tenor  of 
Mr.  Barton's  sentiments,  we  entirely  coincide.  But  when  he  ar- 
gues that 

^  all  war  is  still 
Forbidden  by  the  law  which  vays  Thou  shalt 

not  kill,'— 
he  appears  to  us  to  forget  that  that  law  was  given  under  a  dispen- 
sation which  expressly  sanctioned  war,   even  to  the  extent  of  a 
judicial  extermination  of  the  heathen  nations,  and  which  made 
the  ej^tiiiciipn  of  life  by  the  sword  of  the  magistrate,  the  penalty 
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of  various  offences.  The  letter  of  the  sixth  cominanAleiit 
cannot,  therefore,  extend  to  war  as  war,  any  more  than  to  capi- 
tal punishments,  because  that  would  be  to  make  the  Divme 
law,  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  inconsistent  with  ilself- 

That  the  occasion  of  war  is  in  all  cases  purely  evil,  and  that 
wars  and  fightings  have  uniformly  originated  in  men's  evil  pas- 
sions, will  readily  be  admitted.  Still,  such  an  admission  fails 
to  supply  any  ^ound  for  the  conclusion,  that  all  war  is  unlaw- 
fill.  All  physical  suffering  has  its  origin  in  moral  evil.  The 
occasion  of  even  just  punishment,  is  evil.  War,  equally  with 
criminal  punishments,  is,  professedly  and  ostensibly,  a  reme- 
dial measure  :  its  occasion  is  crime.  But  whether  it  be  in  its 
own  nature  essentially  criminal,  must  be  determined  by  other 
considerations.      It  is  at  least  not  self-evident. 

The  Society  of  Friends  consistently  deny  even  the  right   of 
the  magistrate  to  take  away  life.    Our  readers  are  sufficiently 
aware  that  we  are  no  advocates  for  capital  punishments,     fiat 
if  the  execution  of  a  malefactor  were  incompatible  with  the  doc- 
trine of  Christian  forgiveness,  or  the  exercise  of  Christiaa  cha- 
rity, then,  all  punishment  that  had  not  the  good  of  the  offender 
for  its  measure  and  ultimate  object,  would  be  liable  to  the  same 
objection.    The  reformation  of  the  offender  ought  never  to  be 
lost  sight  of  by  human  laws ;  but  there  are  some  cases  in 
which  that  is  rendered  hopeless  by  the  character  of  the  offender, 
and  some  in  which  it  must  be  sacrificed  to  other  and  more  pe- 
remptory-considerations. Theprimaryend  of  punishmentis^most 
assuredly,  to  deter  others  from  offending  ;  and  the  principle  on 
which  all  punishment  proceeds,  is,  not  that  of  ill-will  to  the 
culprit,  but  of  regard  to  the  general  weal.    And  for  this  pur- 
pose the  sword  is  entrusted  to  the  magistrate  by  God  himself. . 
Tliere  is  nothing  inconsistent,  therefore,  in  praying  for  the  veiy 
criminal  whom  we  are  the  instrument  of  delivering  up  to  jus- 
tice ;  nothing  incompatible  in  our  forgiving  him  the  personal 
wrong  for  which  the  laws  justly  visit  him  with  pumahment 
To  suppose  every  prosecutor  instigated  by  malice,  would  be 
equally  erroneous  and  uncharitable. 

Now,  in  a  strictly  defensive  war,  it  appears  to  as  that  the  in- 
jury inflicted  on  the  aggressor  by  repelling  his  attack,  cvca 
when  it  extends  to  taking  away  his  life,  can  no  more  be  charge- 
able upon  private  malice  or  vindictive  feeling,  than  the  punish- 
ment of  a  malefacty.  In  point  of  fact,  even  in  unjust  and  un- 
justifiable  warfare,  personal  enmity  has  seldom  any  influence  on 
the  combatants.  The  conduct  of  our  British  sailors  more  es- 
pecially towards  their  fallen  enemies,  has  proverbially  been 
characterized  by  magnanimity  and  kindness.  We  can  perceive 
no  necessary  inconsistency  in  a  good  man's  praying  for  the 
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^ety  enemies  he  is  about  to  combat,  supposing  his  cause  to  be 
good,  and  his  engaging  in  the  warfare  involuntary.  The  familiar 
case  of  an  invasion  would,  in  our  view,  place  him  in  such  a 
predicament.  But  if  such  a  case  be  imaginable,  the  argument 
against  war  as  war,  drawn  from  the  doctnne  of  Christian  for- 
giveness, falls  to  the  ground.  It  would  equally  apply  to  all 
sorts  of  punishment, — to  the  infliction  of  privation,  not  less  than 
of  positive  injury,  on  those  who  oppress,  attack,  or  offend 
against  us. 

*  Praying  now  with  Huss, 
And  then  with  Zisca  fighting,' — 

is  indeed  a  flagrant  and  monstrous  discrepancy.  Nothing  can 
be  more  plainly  forbidden  than  the  attempt  to  extend  the  cause 
of  Christ  by  violence.  When  Paul  stood  upon  his  rights,  it  was 
not  as  a  Christian,  but  as  a  Roman,  a  citizen  of  no  mean 
city.  And  so,  "  if  any  man  suffer  as  a  Christian,"  that  is,  on 
account  of  his  religion,  the  duty  of  an  unresisting  submission 
appears  to  us  to  be  manifest.  "  If  ye  suffer  for  righteousness' 
sake,  happy  are  ye."  All  religious  wars,  as  they  have  been 
termed,  as  well  as  all  penal  laws  and  proceedings  in  matters 
purely  religious,  are  in  the  most  flagrant  contrariety  to  the  ex- 
press mandate,  as  well  as  the  spirit  and  example  of  the  Saviour. 
All  private  resistance  to  even  unjust  laws  is  forbidden  by  the 
same  authority.  But  war,  as  war,  comes  under  neither  class  of 
prohibitions,  and  must  be  deprecated  on  other  grounds. 

It  is  only  as  to  the  abstract  question,  however,  that  real 
Christians  of  every  denomination  will  be  found  to  differ.  As 
to  the  true  character  of  wars  in  general, — their  unjustifiable  ori- 
gin, barbarous  and  unprincipled  nature,  and  ruinous,  conse- 
quences, we  are  ready  to  concede  all  that  Mr.  Barton  can 
wish.  The  line  he  quotes  from  Cowper,  is  a  text  which  would 
furnish  a  still  more  ample  commentary  than  he  founds  upon  it : 

'  War  is  a  game,  which,  were  their  subjecti  wise. 
Kings  would  not  play  at/ 

We  shall  not  enter  further  into  the  argument  of  the  leading 
poem.  We  applaud  the  Author's  spirit  and  his  motives ;  his 
sentiments  are  unexceptionable,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
his  arguments ;  and  there  is  much  in  the  execution  to  command 
and  to  repay  repeated  perusal.  The  didactic  nature  of  the 
subject  has  given  a  heaviness  to  some  passages  of  the  poem, 
which  was  scarcely  avoidable ;  and  Mr.  Barton  has  occasionally 
ventured  upon  a  colloquial  freedom  and  fluency  in  his  versifica- 
tion, which  can  be  pardoned  only  when  eloquence  is  s^ibstituted 
for  poetry.  Stanzas  33,  34,  39,  and  41,  supply  instances  of 
a  rh3rthm  too  closely  bordering  on  prose.    Yet,  with  all  these 
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deductions,  the  poem  is  worthy  of  its  Author ;  and  this,  after 
the  opinion  we  have  more  than  once  expressed  respecting  Mr. 
Bartends  talents,  is  no  equivocal  praise.  We  subjoin  a  few 
atanzas. 

'  What  if  Napoleon  note, — admitting  all 

His  former  talents,  enterprise,  and  power  ? 
The  lime  has  been,  nor  distant,  when  the  thrall 

Of  his  portentous  name  made  monarchs  cowert 
And  tremble  in  the  proudest  palace-tower : 

Fate  seemed  his  fiat,  fortune  as  his  guide; 
And  empire,  held  bj  suffrance,  was  the  dower 

Which,  when  he  took  unto  himself  a  bride» 
He  spared  an  elder  throne,  with  cool  contemptuous  pride. 

What  u  he  now  ?    Ten  years  ago  his  death 

Had  spread  through  Europe  with  a  voice  of  thunder ; 
Fame's  trump  had  blazonM  with  her  loudest  breath 

The  tale ;  and  many  a  captive,  groaning  under 
The  conqueror's  yoke,  had  snapt  his  chains  asunder. 

Stupid  indifference  now  supplies  the  place, 
In  many  minds,  of  that  mute  vacant  wonder 

They  then  had  known,  what  time  they  paused  a  spacay 
Before  they  deem'd  him  dead,  with  solemn  doubtful  ftce» 

*  He  dies  upon  a  surf-surrounded  rock ! 

Far  from  each  court,  and  every  courtly  ring ; 
Far  from  the  fields  where  once,  in  battle's  shodc^ 

Death  stalk'd  around  him,  a  familiar  things 
His  eagle  long  before  had  furl'd  his  wing ; 

His  star  of  honour  set,  to  rise  no  more ! 
Nor  could  a  hope  remain  that  time  might  bring 

Glory  to  either  spell,  as  heretofore ; 
Therefore  to  him  the  life  of  life  itself  was  o'er. 

<  And  we  who  of  his  death  the  tidings  hear^ 

Receive  them  as  a  tale  of  times  gone  by. 
Which  wakes  nor  joy,  nor  grief,  nor  hope,  nor  fear: 

And  if  in  nobler  hearts  a  passing  sigh 
For  such  a  lot  reflection  may  supply. 

Few  follow  up  that  feeling  to  its  source  : 
The  multitude,  with  undiscerninff  eye, 

See  all  around  pursue  its  usual  course. 
And  care  not  for  his  death,  nor  thoughts  it  shotdd  enlbrce.^ 

We  now  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  minor  poems  which  coofr- 
pose  the  bulk  of  the  volume.  In  the  very  front,  its  proper  sta- 
tion, we  have  a  noble  poem  to  the  Sun,  from  which  wa  caniiat 
resist  making  a  long  extract. 

*  Monarch  of  day,  once  rev'rently  adored 
By  virtuous  Pagans,  if  no  longer  thou 
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,'  With  orisoDs  art  worshipped,  as  the  lord 

Of  the  delightful  lyre,  or  dreadful  bow ; 
If  thy  embodied  essence  be  not  now, 
.    As  it  once  was,  regarded  as  divine; 
*Kor  blood  of  victims  at  thine  altar  flow. 

Nor  clouds  of  incense  hover  round  thy  shrinet 
Yet  fidy  may'st  thou  claim  the  homage  of  the  Nine. 

<  Nor  can  I  deem  it  strange,  that  in  past  ages 

Men  should  have  knelt  and  worshipped  thee;  that  kings, 
And  laurell'd  bards,  rob'd  priests,  and  hoary  sages, 

Should,  far  above  all  sublunary  things^ 
Have  tum'd  to  thee,  whose  radiant  gior^  flings 

Its  splendour  over  alK    Ere  Gospel  light 
Had  dawn'd,  and  given  to  thought  sublimer  wings, 

I  cannot  marvel,  in  that  mental  night, 
That  nations  should  obey,  and  nature  own  tby  right. 

*  For  man  was  then,  as  now  he  is,  compell'd 

By  conscious  frailties  manifold,  to  seek 
Something  to  worship.    In  the  heart,  unquell*d 

By  innate  evil,  thoughts  there  are  which  speak 
One  language  in  Barbarian,  Goth,  or  Greek  i 

A  language  by  the  heart  well  understood. 
Proclaiming  man  is  helpless,  frail,  and  weak, 

And  ureing  him  to  bow  to  stone,  or  wood, 
Till  what  his  hands  had  form'd  his  heart  reverM  as  good. 

Do  I  commend  idolatry  ? — O  no ! 

I  merely  would  assert  the  human  heart 
Must  worship :  that  its  hopes  and  fears  will  go 

Out  of  itself,  and  restlessly  depart 
In  search  of  somewhat  which  its  own  fond  at, 

Tradition,  custom,  or  sublimer  creed 
OfRevelation  brings,  to  assuage  the  smart 
'  With  which  its  inward  wounds  too  oflten  bleed ; 
When  nature's  boasted  strength  is  found  a  broken  reed. 

'  Can  it  be  wondrous  then,  before  the  name 

Of  the  Etxrnal  God  was  known,  as  now. 
That  orisons  were  pour'd,  and  votaries  came 

To  offer  at  thine  altars,  and  to  bow 
Before  an  object  beautiful  as  thou  ? 

No,,  it  was  natural,  in  those  darker  days, 
For  such  to  wreathe  around  thy  phantom  biow 

A  fitting  chaplec  of  thine  arrowy  rays. 
Shaping  thee  forth  a  form  to  accept  their  prayer  or  praise. 

<  Even  !,  majestic  Orb !  who  worship  not 

The  splendour  of  thy  presence,  who  control 
My  present  feelings,  as  thy  future  lot 
IS  painted  to  the  vision  of  my  soul, 
/.  When  final  darkness,  like  an  awful  scroll. 

Shall  quench  thy  fires  jr— even  I,  if  I  could  kneel 
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To  aught  but  Him  who  framM  this  wondrous  wbole^ 

Could  worship  thee ;  -  so  doeply  do  1  feel 
Emotions,  words  alone  are  powerless  to  reireaL 

•  <  For  thou  art  glorious!   when;  from  (hypgyiliojip 

Thou  lookeat  forth  at  morning ;  flini^mg  wid^ 
Its  curtain-clouds  of  purple  and  veroiillionp' 

Dispensing  light  and  life  on  every  side; 
Brightening  the  mountain  cataract«  dimly  spiedt  ' 
Throjogh  glittering  mist,  opening  each  dew-gstauni'd  flower, 
Or  touching  in  some  hamlet,  far  descried. 

Its  spiral  wreathes  of  smoke  that  upwanl  towefp 
While  birds  their  matins  sing  from  nuny  a  leafy  bower. 

'  And  more  magniGcent  art  thou,  bright  Sun !  - 

Uprising  from  the  ocean's  billowy  bed  : 
Who,  that  has  seen  thee  thiis,  as  1  nave  done»  -    .  - 

Can  e*er  forget  the  effulgent  splendours  spread 
From,  thy  emerging  radiance  ?     Upwards  sped,     * 

E'en  to  the  centre  of  the  vaulted  sky, 
Tliy  beams  pervade  the  heavens,  and  o'er  them  shed 

Hues  indescribable— of  gorgeous  dye. 
Making  among  the  clouds  mute,  glorious  pageantrj. 

*  Then,  then,  how  beautiful,  across  the  deep. 

The  lustre  of  thy  orient  path  of  light ! 
Onward,  still  onward,  o'er  the  waves  that  leap 

So  lovelily,  and  shew  their  crests  of  white» 
The  eve,  unsated^  in  its  oiwn  despite. 

Still  up  that  vista  gazes ;  till  tny  way 
Over  the  waters  seems  a  padiway  bright 

For  holiest  thoughts  to  travel,  there  to  pay 
Man'p  hoQiage  unto  Him  who  bade  thee  '*  Rule  tbs  Dat.** 

'  And  thou  thyself,  foi^etting  what  thou  art, 

Appear'sc  thy  Maker's  temple,  in  whose  dome  ' 
The  silent  worship  of  the  expanding  heart 

May  rise,  and  seek  its  own  eternal  home : 
The  intervening  billows'  snowy  foam. 

Rising  successively,  seem  steps  of  light, 
Sucti  as  on  Bethel's  plain  the  angels  clomb  •       * 

When,  to  the  slumoering  patriarch's  ravUi'd  awbt* 
Heaven's  glories  were  reveau'd  in  visions  of  the  rnght. 
^  Nor  are  thy  evening  splendours,  mighty  Orb !    • 

Less  beautiful:  and  oh  !  more  touching  far. 
And  of  more  power,  thought,  feeling  to  absorb  j  .  . 

In  silent  ecstacy,  to  me  they  are :     . 
When,  watchful  of  thy  exit,  one  pale  star 

Shines  on  the  brow  of  summer 'sloyelieatefet- 
And  breezes,  sofler  than  the  soft  guitar^ 

Whose  plaintive  notes  Castilian  maids  deceive. 
Among  the  foliage  sigh,  and  take  of  thee  their 
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«  0 1  then  it  k  4el^fatfii]  to  behold 

Thy  &ahn  departuve  ;>  toothiDg  to  siirver 
Through  ofieniiig  doiub,  by  theedl  eig/od  with  gold^ 

The  miraer  pomp  of  thy  dedinioff  smiy  2 
Kow  beautiAily  on  church-tower  old  and  grey. 

Is  ihed  thy  parting  smile ;  how  bri^dy  gmw 
Thy  last  beams  on  some  tall  tree's  Icntiest  spray» 

WhOe  silveiy  mists  half  tail  the  trunk  6^Ib#» 
And  bide  the  nppling  stream  that  scarce'  h  heujid  to  flow.       n 

^  MaiesticiOrb !   when  at  the  tranquil  doea 

Of  a  long  day  in  irksome  durance  spent » 
IVe  wandered  forth,  and  seen  thy  disk  repOse 

Upon  tha  vast  horixon»  while  it  lent 
Itsfl^ory  to  the  kindlipg Armament/ 

While  douds  on  douds,  in  rich  cenfiision  foll'd» 
Encompass'd  thee  as  with  a  gorgeous  ieni. 

Whose  most  magnificent  curtains  woiM  wtfold. 
And  form  a  vista  bright,  through  wbidi , 14)1^14  behold 

'  Celestial  visions^ — Thenjthe  wondrous  story 

Of  BuNTAN^s  Pilgrim  seem *d a  fale most  true; 
How  he  beheld  their  entrance  into  gloiJT*  , ; .  ; 

And  saw  them  pass  the  pearly  portal  threoBh') 
Catching,  meanwhile,  a  beatific  view 

Of  that  briffht  city,  shining  like  the  sun, 
Whose  glittering  streets  appear'd  of  golden  hue, 

Where  spirits  of  the  just,  their  conflicts  done. 
Walk'd  in  white  robes,  with  palms,  aikl  croii^nea  every  one/ 

:  next  extract  is  in  a  different  and  a  higher  strain.  Mr. 
A  has  a  style  of  his  own,  but  he  reminds  us  frequently  of 
joinery,  whose  happiest  efforts  he  has  rivalled  in  the  ex- 
s  moral  proj^riety  and  pathos  of  the  following  poem. 

<  The  Pool  of  Bethesda. 

*  Around  Bethesda's  healinj^  wave, 
Waiting  to  hear  the  rusting  wing 

Which  spoke  the  Angel  nigh,  who  gave 

Its  virtue  to  that  holy  spring, 
With  patience  and  with  hope  endued, 
Were  seen  the  gather'd  multitude. 

*  Among  them  there  was  one,  whose  eye 

Had  often  seen  the  waters  stirr'd ; 
Whose  heart  had  oflen  heav'd  the  sigh, 

The  bitter  sieh  of  hopedeferr'd; 
Beholding,  while  he  sufier'd  on, 
The  healmg  virtue  gvoerh-^and  gone  ! 

*  No  power  had  he ;  no  friendly  aid 
To  him  its  timdy  succour  brought; 
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But,  while  hit  coming  hd  delijrd;   ' 

Afiother  won  the  fc^n  he  toiight;**-* 
Until  TBB  Saviour's  lore  was  shewn. 
Which  heal'd  him  by  a  word  alone  I 


'  Had  they  who  watch'd  and  wfuted 
Been  conscious  who  was  passing  by. 

With  what  unceasing^  anxious  care« 
Would  they  have  sought  hb  pityibjg  ej6  i 

And  craved,  with  fervency  of  sOtd, 

His  pow^f  Divine  to  make  them  wAdte* 

<  But  habit  and  tradition  awqred 
Their  minds  to  tarust  to  sense  alom$ 

They  only  hoped  th&  AngeP*  aid; 

While  in  their  presence  stoed^  tuskliawi^ 
A  greater,  mig^itier  for  than  he, 
Wuh  power  from  every  pain  to  freew 

<  Bethesda's  pool  has  lost  its  power ! 
No  angel,  by  his  glad  descent. 

Dispenses  that  diviner  dower 

Which  witli  iU  h^ing  waters  went. 
But  He,  whose  word  surpassed  its  wavCf 
Is  still  omnipotent  to  save. 

'  And  what  that  fountain  once  was  founds 
Religion's  outward  forms  remaia— 

With  living  virtue  only  crown'd 

While  their  first  freshness  they  retain  ; 

Only  replete  with  power  to  cure 

When,  Spirit^stirrd,  their  source  is  pure  t 

'  Yet  are  there  who  this  truth  confess. 
Who  know  how  little  forms  anul ; 

But  whose  protracted  helplessiits» 
Confirms  the  impotent's  sad  tale ; 

Who,  day  by  day,  and  year  by  year. 

As  emblems  of  his  lot  appear. 

*  They  hear  the  sounds  of  life  and  love^ 
Which  tell  the  visitant  is  nigh ; 

They  see  the  troubled  waters  move. 

Whose  touch  alone  might  health  supply ; 
But,  weak  of  faith,  infirm  of  will. 
Are  powerless,  helpless,  hopeless  still ! 

*  Saviour !  thy  love  is  still  the  same 

As  when  that  healing  word  was  spoke  : 
Still  in  thine  all-redeeming  Name 

Dwells  power  to  burst  the  strongest  yoke  ! 
O  !  be  that  power,  that  love  displayM,* 
Help  those— whom  I'lrou  alone  canst  ahli* 
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There  are  several  other  poems  ip  the  volume,  scarcely  iuferior 


These  wese  of  themselves  sufficient  to  embalm  the  Aiid^i^ij 
name.  TTiere  is  also  a  Vei^  pleafling  '^  Chriii^tmaer  C^I,^  ^Inchi 
as  \mtten  W  aperebnof  die  Author^B  t^lirious  s^tunenAs,  ' 
be  esieemea  soQiewnaf  re&arlable.  MrlrlaVtoA'  professes  1 
self  to  be  one  of  &e  fpUow^  ^^  Pep^  %  ^(^tfie  2&tp^^ 
tian  wbtiTd  in  vain  I(>6l.i[Qr  any  ind^^g^  ia  £Se  Stnuxr  6f  h|i 
poems  on  religious  sul>ject8,  of  a  sectarian  or  myMcfttfw^ 
We  wiU  not.  say  that  wehfive  felt  sui^rise  atflndin^  Hin  ex- 
press himself  in'  the  explicit  manner  he  ap^s  on  some  poibt^»  n^'^ 
pecting  which  the  doctdnes  of  Quakeri'sifi'  havii' been.snspeb^d 
to  lean  towards  a  heterodox,  or  at  least  a  deficient  \n?^6f  wjjk 
Christian  system*  We  are  never  surprised  at  Aiding  a'  ploii^ 
man  of  any  persuasion.  Papist  or  Calvinist,  ]Vf6i;avian  6TQWr 
ker,  whatever  be  his  educational  creed',  lireak&ij?  thrc^tlgb  Hk 
provindal  peculiarities,  and  adopting  the  cpmn^bnstandaM  d?aV 
lect  and  accent  of  the  w^fl-bred  %ible  Chri8tihn,--HS^|id^iny; 
the  univereal  language  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  n6t  suk^ 
prise,  but  sincere  satisfaction  which  has  been  awakened^  xhort 
especially  by  tlie  tone  of  the  Author's  references  to'  the  gr^&t 
Redeeming  Sacrifice. 

Ttie  extracts  we  have  given  will  sup^n^^  tbe  neciessitY  6f 
any  further  encomium  on  the  volume  itself.  As; a  whblli,  it  ]^  dU 
superior  to  his  first  volume,  as  nii^t^  have  be^n  iicpecti^  tifcm 
the  effects  of  popular  encouragement'  and  ^u^fifi^cjuent  cudti^-i* 
tion,  on  a  mind  containing  in  it^If  the  principle  of  growiSiy  and 
rich  in  aU  the  elements  of  poetic  feeling. 

Art.  V.    The  Fortunes  of  Nigel.     By  the  Anthor  of  **  Waveiiey, 
Kenil worth,'*  &c.  In  3  vols.  8vd.  Edinburgh.  1822. 

^RITICISM  has  been  so  completely  ei^hausted  on  this  adn 

^^mirable  Writer's  *  gorgeous  galleh6  of  rare  inventions,'  that 

we  shall  not  waste  a  single  sentence  in  the  attempt  to  estimate 

their  comparative  value.    Whether  this,  his  las^  ppoduction,^ 

(and  almost  while  we  write  it  may  cease  to  be  the  last,)  1)e  equal 

or  inferior  to  Waverley  or  Old  Mortality,  is  to  us  a  qudstibn 

of  little  interest.    It  is  quite  enough  for  our  gratification>  that 

we  have  felt  throughout  the  powerful  influence  of  genius  and 

knowledge,  collecting  their  stores  from  thie  history  and  the 

literature  of  the  olden  aad  of  modeiti  times,  and  blending  thrf 

rich  materials  with  transpende^t  mastery  and  skill.    Ther^  ili 

nothing  more  remarluible  in  the  peculiar  talent  of  the  Authx>r^ 
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dwi  the  exqnkiU  t«ct  with  whiAh  he  discoven  and  appropri' 
ates  ^e  neglected  wealth  of  forgotten  daytk  The  ctiGtomt,  Ai 
wieentridtiefl,  the  dresfand  the  language  of  our  ancestors  ftfe 
to  him  '  familiar  as  his  garter.*  Our  ancient  roaiances,  haP' 
it&i,  chronicleB,  and  stage-plavs,  are  his  light  reading,  and 
twtiiBh  his  vigorous  and  plastic  fancy  with  au  inexhaustible' 
nmply.  From  Marlowe  to  ShadweU,  from  Thomas  fb'^ 
I^rmer  to  Patrick  Carey,  nothing  has  escaped  him  ■  aa^ 
qliei^arhe  deschbe  the  Vault  of  Judgement  at  Holy  Isle,  ot 
l^^rtalice  of  the  Red  Reiver,  the  splendid  festivities  of  £eC 
i^roith,  the  homely  hospitality  of  Cedric,  or  the  coan«  rir 
vpkj  of  Richard  and  the  Friar;  whether,  in  short,  he  Mii4 
UTiiig  or  inanimate  nature,  mind  or  matter,  he  giT«B  to  oa»f 
^ete  an  air  of  present  and  entire  reality  to  his  pietUM,  tbit 
they  almost  cease  to  he  fictions,  and  take  hold  or  our  irtBi|»> 
thies,  and  imprint  themselves  on  our  memotieswith' ul'ife 
implicitneae  of  suhstantial  facts.  He  has  no  talent  for  the 
•kuful  construction  of  a  stor^;  his  plots  are  the  simpleet  aud 
least  interesting  things  imaginable ;  but  such  is  his  faculty  of 
identification,  so  penectly  to  the  life  are  his  characters  drains, 
coloured,  grouped,  and  put  in  action,  and  with  such  veritable 
t^nnmstance  does  he  surround  them,  that  we  are  inseDsihts  U 
deficiencies  in  bis  fable,  that  would  be  fatal  to  any  less  power- 
fal  apell  than  that  by  which  he  contrives  to  enthral  us,  com- 
pelling our  sympathy  with  the  vicissitudes  of  his  personages. 
The  present  production  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  regular 
ftUe-  The  Story  of  Nigel  Olifaunt,  Lord  of  Glenvarloc^  i« 
cwducted  with  quick  and  spirited  adventura,  1>ut  with  little  ^ 
that  artful  intricacy  which  should  enter  into  tlie  constnictioii 
of  a  legitimate  plot,  in  a  lively  and  semi-dramatic  fonn  fnur 
beginning  to  end.  In  fact,  it  consists  of  a  series  of  wetam 
cmmected  by  a  simple  end  inartificial  tale,  in  which  tli«  WwtV' 
has  revived  the  costume,  manners,  and  localitJes.  gf  .fiicnci 
ttmes,  with  a  distinctness  and  richness  of  outline  an^  ^(Ap 


^ n  to  give  the  reality  rather  than  the  semL ^^  ^ ,_ 

objects  delineated.  In  an  introductory  dialogue  betw^eirCl^ 
tain  Clutterbuck  and  the  Author,  the  latter  admits  his  winirt*^ 
tkill  in  construction  in  the  following  terms.  " 

'  I  hate  repeatedly  laiJ  down  my  future  w(»k  to  tcaje,  4iTi4HJ| Wf 
vpfamui  and  ch&pten,  and  endeavoured  to  coiutruct  a  story^^^Kb.l 
neant  ibould  evolve  itielf  grulu ally  and  ■tnkii]|;ly,  maiobUD' sommm 
util  idmoUtc  curiosiiy;  and  which,  finally,  should  temtiiulv.ji^' 
ittiking  catastrophe.  Uut  1  think  there  its  dsnion  who  mis  MnW' 
on  the  feather  of  my  pen  wbeo  I  begin  to  write,  and  Icodt  it  AUt^f  (M 
the-pnipow.  Characien  expand  under  ny  hand;  incitlema an  mt 
tipHtdi  the  uory  tingon,  while  the  n»lcriab  iicreuc}  .ffft:  i|pl|i 
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M«iifii«itteinii.fl     II  Goibic  aiM>ma}y»  and  iU  wodt  i$  iswipkff  iai^ 
bfH^  i  )i«if^  At  jpu tbe  poiot  I.pn>pot0d.   '  ... 

.  /  Capiimiu  JResolutioo  aiul  <)etennined  jforbearaiioe  migjit  rem^jf  4^. 
evil.  1 

I  V^ttiAoriAlas,  my  dear  sir,  you  do  not  know  ihe  force  of  patmal. 
affecftioq.    iWhon  I  light  on  such  a  diaracter  as  Bailie  Jarvie^  or  uff^. 
geity,  my  imagination  brightens,  and  my  conception  becomes  clearer  ^S 
ejvery  step  which  I  make  in  bis  company,  althou^  it  leads  me  manv^k': 
weary  pi0e  4way  from  the  regular  road^  and  forces  me  to  leap  hraM 
and  diicfa  to  get  back  into  the  route  again.     If  I  resist  the  temptatlo^ -M 
yots-adviseme,  my  thoughts  become  prosy,  flat^  and  dull ;  I  write  p9k^ 
folly  ky  myself,  and  under  a  consciousness  of  flawing,  which  makes  tat 
flag  still  more;  the  sunshine  with  which  fancy  had  invested  the  incidenia, 
departs  from  them,  and  leaves  every  thing  dull  and  gloomy.     I  am  no 
more  the  same  author,  than  the  dog  in  a  wheel,  condemned  to  go  round 
aud  round  for  hours,  is  like  the  same  dog  merrily  chasing  his  own  tail, 
snd  gambolling  in  all  the  frolic  of  unrestrained  freedom.' 

Without  pursuing  the  endless  ramifications  of  the  atoiy^ 
iyhich  narrates  the  adventures  of  Nigel  from  poverty  and 
leglect,  to  a  recovered  estate  and  the  favour  of  James  the  First 
of  flngland^  we  shall  touch  slightly  on  theprincipsd  scenes 
nrhich  pass  in  succession  before  the  reader.  The  first  Volunta 
3penB  with  a  lively  representation  of  the  singular  and  turbtde^t 
\^k\ntR  of  ihe  apprentices  pf  London,  Hiey  enter  with  their 
loud  appeals  to  the  passeng^rp  in  reconunendatioh  of  their 
svarea;  and  with  th.e  clanciorous  waf-c|ry  of  '  club^/  •  .dttbj^/ 
Bfhich,  like  the  Fiery  Cross  of  the  Gael,  passed  iroqi^oneto 
mother,  until  the  formidable  levee  en  masse  of  the  ^rentioes^ 
^  in  complete  insurrection  and  ready  for  mischiefs  After 
h>me  necessliry  preliminaries,  which  are  adjusted  in  the  shop  c|^ 
David  I&amsay,  an  eminent  watchmaker,  v/e  are  intrbduced  to 
:hehero  of  the  tale  in  hislod^n^ata  ship -chandler^s  near 
Pauls^*  Wharf,' where  he  is  visited  by  George  Heriot»  jeweller  Iq 
ECing  James,  who  benevolently  undertakes  to  present  apetition 
n  favour  of  the  young  lord's  claims  on  thie  treasury.  In^  visit 
>f  this  worthy  tradesman  to  the  Court  for  this  purpose.  afioMi 
in  opportumty  for  the  introduction  of  James  I.  '  '  '    ' 

*  The  goldsmith  to  the  Royal  Household,  and  who,  if.  fame  spoka 
rue,  oftentimes  acted  as  their  banker,  (for  these  professions  were  not  as 
'et  separated  from  each  other,)  was  a  person  of  too  much  iropoitanoe  to 
eceWe  the  ^lightest  interruption  from  ceatinel  or  porter;  iod  kavMig 
M  mtde  and  two  of  his  followers  in  the  outer  courts  be  gently  knocked  at 
postem^te  of  the  buikting,  and  was  presently  admitted*  while  ttm 
108I  tmsty  of  bis  attendants  loUowod  him  closely  with  thjs  piece  of -pkia 
tider  bis  arm.  This  man  also  he  left  behind  him  in  an  anti-room,  wbtra 
or  four  pages,  in  the  royal  livery ,  but  untrussed,  unbuttoi)e<^siid 
moft  emiessly  than  the  place  and^neamess  to  a  Kin(^s  ptij^ 


^KB .  'Fortunt*  <^  fii^. 

wwMBil.to admit,-  Were  playiu  at  dice  ud  dtaughfk,  W^AMmMmA 
lmicb(h,it^iluni^n.Q£  yitht«lf-sbutey«,  A  L>]yiWp<Mllll|'  jwlyt 
w^ti  opened  fniiii  the  BDfi-room,  was  occupied  bj^  WA  jmAMfeOiaMi 
^  itif  f\i^\)i<iT,  who  gsTpi-acha  smile  of  recognition)  as  the  wciMf 
i^Uibilh  entered.  No' word  was  spoken  on  tiiber  »idc,  but  oncof  dIr 
'.tuliers  looked  Sn't  to  Heriot,  and  then  to  a  tiiilu  duor  half  cowmMF 
u»e  tapestry,  *rh|cb  seemed  to  say  as  plain  a>a  look  could-^'-'  Ut<s]N|f 
Ujiii^s  that  way  ?"~^The  citizen  nodded,  anil  ibc  coun-nucudif^ 
moving  flzj'liptoq,  and  witL  as  much  caution  a.s  if  the  floor  Irad  ' — 
Mycd  with  'qgii  advanced  to  (be  door,  opened  it  gentlyt  and  ^ 
•pn' wotd*  in  « low  tone.'  The  broad  Scottish  accent  of  King  J« 
wfp  ficard  in  reply,  "  Admit  him  instanter.  Maxwell.  Have  w  ' 
^Vff^  ^  1*1)^  f't  the  couit,  and  not  learned  timl  gold  and  sllvfli  (i 

'Tt|G  tuber  ugned  to  fleriol  to  advance,  and  the 

piesenUy  introduced  into  tKe  cahinet  of  the  Soverogn. 

'  The  scene  of  confusion  amid  uhich  he  found  ib«  king! 
.1^  picture  of  the  state  alid  t)naiity  of  JamtVs  own  mind.  Then** 
innch  that  wps  rich  and  costly  in  cabinet  pictures  mid  valuable  orDUMOba 
.-InK  they  W^  slovenly  arranged,  covered  witb  du&l,  and  lost  half  tWi 
lvalue,  qr  at  Icait  theif  (;fiect,  from  tlic  manner  in  which  ibey  tMnfir 
.MDlfA  tq  the  eye.  Tfie  table  fta£  londcd  w'ilh  .huge  folios,  ^oMMV 
..ji|r))|cb  k)- light  tMolts  of  jest  and  ribaldry;  and  amongst  aot«'af''»' 
!n^iful)y  long  orations,  and  c&sajs  on  king-craft,  wrre  nriM||M 
',  uiwrf^le  louiiScla  and  haljads  by  the  Royal 'Prentice,  as  he  styM  Umw^ 
.  u  the  art  of  poetry,  and  schemes  for  the  general  pacilicatioH  «f  ran  pi, 

with  alistofthe  names  of  )lie  King's  hounds,  and  reined  leg  ag«iMt» 


X  '■  M-'ll^KnigffdmiWM  of  green  velvet,  quilted  so  full  as  to  be4*0n> 
-^me^  wbich|^ve  hira  the  appearance  ordumsyaud  ung^nly  ifr<fa|kr 
•  'kaadBi  «biW  its  bewgiwttDned  awry  cummUDicuted  [o  his  figure  Mi  air 
>'Of  >dkk>itiM.  Over  hit  gtcen  doublet  he  wore  a  saJ-coloiued  nU*' 
'L-^ivBi'Out'oflbe  pocket  of  which  peeped  bis  hunting-hora.'  Ilii&t^ 
«'KiB«aBJ gwy  hM  Uy  atvrtw  fioor,  covered  with  dust,  butcpcirclcdlgis 
-,<cwkwfet  «f  hqpe  [)id«f  n^bW;  and  be  wore  a  blue  velvet  nfgla<n,  tk 

the  front  of  yi^a^  yu  pkced  tlic  plume  of  a  herun,  whicli  had  bm 
■iBtrac^dow.ntyrafavoahteKawkJn  some  critical  moment  of  the  flM^u 

remeratranceof  w^iich  the  King  wore  lius  highly  honoured  fcAt(i«? 

,.  {a  tbe  ppi^e  of  the  interview,  Heiiot  contrives  to  preset* 
,.iib4  petilvia  of  Ififfel,  to  the  gre^t  anuoyance  of  James,  vtutii, 
i.ihoHeFar,  coquie^d  by  the  enumeration  of  family  serricekU 
'^jtadcr,  luulerthesisniiiaiituil.  lueaeurps  tote  adapted  for  ti« 
diaohaige  of  the  veU-eatablieited  claims  of  t>»'  voting  noblMur- 
"•^Pienowy  totheporaoqBliNtroUu  u  of  <ji  i  to  thavorr 
'  nign,  diSctilties  hi     intnvet  Xhe     ike  oi  i^r>jrigH» 

'''hw-ftkaift-fimcyto  nt' ^      r  ,   WftHawfii**! 

'  iJrftb  Ae  kiitg'aitcl  ititnjiniice  (-         t%     e  iiu  lujwin 

'  '<ir:dbtain;ng'tMn:  -''When' Nigei  nlf  Silirl 
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Iw  fidimd  thMSedfi  of  this  intrigue.  The  door-keepefr  refused 
him  entrance,  which  he  obtained  at  last  only  by  the  ititerfereN>M3e 
of  l)be  Ewl  6f  Huntinglen,  a  sturdy  old  nobleman  whose  ;at- 
taehment  to  James  had  been  so  signally  proved  as  to  ff^e  him 
the  strongest  claims  on  his  gratitude.  In  the  subsequent  ihter- 
tiew>  the  monarch  had  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  hiis  leari]^ 
ing  so  much  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that,  aided  by  the  poiyeri^ 
interpession  of  Lord  Huntinglen,  the  claims  of  OUfauat  we^e 
p^ci^Iy  acknowledged,  and  put  in  train  of  liquidation,  Tba 
d^pieanour  of  Buckingham  on  this  occasion  is  poitrayed  wiw 
all  IhiB  writer's  wonted  spirit.  Heriot,  Nigel,  and  the  Eairl 
of  Hontinglen 

'  were  in  the  second  anti-room,  whep  the  important  comviUDiqation 
of  the  usherh  and  the  hasty  murmur  wjth  which  aU  made  ample  way 
as  tlie  company  repeated  to  each  other,  **  the  Duke---the  bt|ke,'^ 
madli  them  aw^re  of  the  approach  of  the  omnipotent  fitvoHte.  He 
fnter^  that  unhappj^  million  of  court  favour,  sumptuously  dressed 
in  the  picturesque  attire  which  will  live  for  ever  on  the  canvas  of  Van- 
djdci^  and  which  marks  so  well  the  proud  age.  when  aristocracy, 
t^iDi^h  undermined  and  nodding  to  its  fall,  still,  hy  external  show 
aind  piofiis^  expense,  endeavoured  to  assert  its  paramount  superiority 
over  the  inferior  orders.  The  handsome  and  commanding  counte- 
Mooe,  stalely  form,  and  graceful  action  and  .ooanners  of  the  Duke  of 
•AMPJUiq^i^lint  made  him  become  that  picturesque  dress  beyond  any 
man  ofnis  time.  At  present,  however,  his  countenam^  seemed  4UH 
ITQiqppsed,  his  dress  a  littlemore  disordered  than  became  the  place» 
bis  step  l^iYy  ^d  his  voice  imperative. 

'  All  marked  th^  angry  spot  upon  his  brow,  and  bore  Imck  so  sod- 
4^J  to  m^  winr  for  him,  that  the  Earl  of  Huntinglen,  whoaflfected 
no  extraordmary  haste  on  the  occasion,  with  his  comp^ioof,  «^o 
^9lf^  not,  if  ihey  would,  have  decently  left  him,  remained  as  i|  were 
|fy  jl^emselves  in  th^  mid^  qf  the  room,  and  in  the  very  path  of  the 
mTypr^fVOlorite.  |ie  ^ifj^ied  hjs  cap  sternly  as  he  lookedon  Hunting* 
le^f  J^ut  iwbpn^tijdd  to  Heriot,  and  sunk  his  beaver,  with  itssMflVf 
plume,  as  low'fis  the  floor,  with  a  prpfouod  air  of  inoek  respect  l(n 
returning  his  greeting,  which  he  did  simply  and  unaffectedly,  thedti- 
sen  only  said, — ^'  Too  much  courtesy,  my  lord  Duke,  Is  otea  the 
levene  tf  Undness.'^ 

*  *^^  gri^0  you  should  thiak  so,  master  Heriot,''  answered  the 
Plike ;  **  1 9i^y  infant  by  my  homagQ,  |e  claim  your  protection^  Sir, 
-7-ypur  pBtamfge.    You  are  become,  I  understand,  a  solicitor  of  suita 
— apromotieir — ^an  undertaker — a  &utor  of  court  suitors  of  m^ritiand 
^altty,  who  chance  to  be  pennyless*    I  trust  your  bags  will  bear  you 
out  in  your  new  boast.^ 

«  ^  T^y  will  bear  me  the  farther,  my  lord  Duke/'  answered  the 
GoMsttMi,  <<  that  my  boast  is  but  smaif.** 

'  **  O,  you  do  yourself  less  dian  justtoe,  my  good  master  Henot,*' 
aomlnaed  thel^ulEe^  in  the  same  tone  of  irony ;  **  you  have  ao^Hrvel* 
l4mcoiiil«fiMUont  tpbftthasoiiQf  antkUnimigh  tinker.*    Bttfoibe 
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yoJucii  topqfn.ine  to  Uw  knoirledga  of  tlie  high-born  nobkau 
.nJtoUbpnqitwl  and adfant^edbv your  pationage.'' 
'.  •  •' Xb^t  ^all  be  my  task,**  iwct  t«rd  Hunungteo,  with.enwhHl^ 
•VMyltrd  Duke,  I  desire  you  to  kuatr  Niget  Olifaunl,  LorirOfaM 
WrlocV,  repreienUtive  of  one  of  the  moat  ancient  and  powerfiuE 
irinial  home*  in  Scotland. — Lord  GlenTarlock,  I  present  you  U>  w 
'jmce  tbe  Duke  of  BuckinKfaam,  repreiejitative  of  Sir  George  VBUfn^ 
Ciiight,  of  Brookesby,  in  the  county  of  Leic^ter." 
•  The  Duke  coloured  atill  more  high  u  be  bow 


•  The  Duke  coloured  atill  more  high  u  be  bowed  to  'LOfd'Ohs* 
.  rlock  •comfully.  a  courteay  which  the  othernturnedlMUl^ 
vith  renrained  indignaiian.    **  We  know  each  other,  thst^' 


Doke,  after  a  moment'*  pauie,  and  ai  if  he  bad  aeon  mimntmm  m 
the  young  Dobleman  which  merited  more  lerioui  notice  llia»tllffaJMl 
raillery  widi  which  he  had  commenced.  "  We  know  cadi  otba~ 
and  you  know  me,  my  lord,  for  your  enemy." 

'  <  •'  I  thank  you  for  your  plainneu,  my  lord  Duke,"  itfCed  N^  i 
*'  an  open  enemy  is  better  than  a  hollow  friend." 

'  "  For  you,  my  lord  Huntinglen,"  said  the  Duke,  **  B 
Tou  have  but  now  overstepped  the  limits  of  the  Indulgeaev  pr 
to  you,  OS  the  father  of  the  prince's  friend,  and  mr  own.**  '  ' 
'  *  "  By  my  faith,  my  lord  Duke,"  replied  the  Earl.  "  itBOtq^lbr 
■ny  one  to  outstep  boundaries,  of  the  existence  of  wUchte  wmaut 
aware.  It  ii  neither  to  secure  my  protection  nor  approbation,  dMHf 
^on  keeps  such  exalted  company." 

'  '  "  U,  my  lord,  we  know  you,  and  induljje  you,"  nid  Ap  Stok^ 
'■  you  are  one  of  tlioee  who  presume  for  a  Iife-Iong  npon  tba^wkaf 
one  good  action." 

<  "  In  faith,  my  Lord,  and  if  it  be  so,"  said  the  old'EBil,t'*ItM 
■tleait  the  advantage  of  such  aspreanme  more  than  I  (Id^  WWm 
having  done  any  action  of  merit  wnatever.  But  I  mean  not  to  qoiml 
with  you,  my  Lord — ve  can  neither  be  fnends  nor  iniiiiliw  jiiutiii 
yaurpath,  and  I  have  mine." 

'  Buckingham  only  replied  by  throwing  on  hii  boonst,  aid  ri 
Dfiy  plume  with  a  careleas  and  scornful  ton  of  l'    ' 
parted  thus :  the  Duke  walking  onwards  through  the 


its  kifiy  plume  with  a  careless  and  scornful  toss  of  the  head.'  T^tf 

rid  thus :  the  Duke  walking  onwards  through  the  auutmalib  «■ 
others  leaving  the  palace    and  repairing   to  Whiii  ~ 
frhere  they  embarked  on  board  the  barge  of  the  dtimLi* 


the  auutMBlb  «d 
to  WhittUl.Mrii^ 


'  The  events  which  take  place  after  this  iotemew, 
each  other  with  a  rapidi^  and  pressure  which  wooM  htmawKKJ 
attempt  at  minute  analysis  withia  reasonable  limite.  ^Itit  B> 
troductionof  Nigel  to  Lord  Dalgamo,  only  son  of  the'Briil^ 
Hontiiiglen,  is  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  dinstln«'a 
which  be  is  involved  through  his  connexion  with  tJlat^^fiilB- 

Eated  and  designing  youii^  nobleman.  He  degradea  1fix6i0 
y  a  habit  of  petty  gambling :  and  ultimately,  de^lit^^e 
tnae  purposes  of  Dalguroo,  who,  ea  the  tool  of  BucU^ws> 
hail  laid  his  plans  to  dtect  the  ruin  of  Oliraunt,  BtrikeaJna  -in 
St.  James's  Park,— un  act  which  exposed  him  to  the  pemltjref 
liUi(it«tiDn..   He  eHects  his  eB<:ap«, -however,  uitdia<ta«4ap- 
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«>^fmWrf  cOtUSedment  id  Alsatia^  a  dktri^  of  LicmduQ;  f|f' ifte 
neighbourhood  of  the  Temple,  which  eiijoye4  the  pmilegd'of 
li^cei^  civil  arrest,  and  by  its  intricacy,  4na,tibe.^|^ffipo» 

rate'chkiU^t^r  of  its  tenants,  afforded  a  rarely  inyaded  shelter 
%o.mch  as  were  accused  of  minor  oifences  against  criminal 
iusQce-    The  humpurs  of  this  realni  of  misruiq,  are  vivjldly 
out  coarsely  described ;  and  a  scene  of  murder,  in  which  Nigel 
•sescues  the  daughter  of  the  decrepid  and  wealthy  Usurer,  in 
jwhose  house  he  has  hired  a  lodging,  from  the  fate  which  has 
vbefiillen  her  father,  ip  powerfully  drawn.    The  deep  grief  of  the 
jvithered  female  over  the  dead  body  of  her  parent,  is  exhibited 
With  great  intensity  of  expression.    At  last,  .Glenvariock  re- 
solves to  throw  himself  at  once  upon  the  mercy  of  King  James. 
,  The  interview  in  Greenwick  park,  with  the  whimsical  descripr 
tibn  of  the  hunting  feats  of  the  timid  monarch,  and  of  his  alarm 
at  the  abruDt  address  of  the  wild  and  eager  suppliant,  is>  on 
the  whole,  the  best  done  thing  in  the  book.     Nigel  is  consigned 
to  the  Tower,  where  he  is  visited  by  Margaret  Ramsay,  a  beau- 
tiful girl  who  has  been  previously  introduced  as  the  daughter  of 
the  old  clockmaker,  and  the  godchild  of  Heriot.    This  young 
lady  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  hero  of  the  tale,  and  having 
assumed  male  attire  for  the  purpose  of  extricating  him,  had  been 
'seized  in  the  park,  and  by  the  orders  of  Kine  James,  in  waggish 
mood,  when  ne  had  contrived  to  ascertain  ner  sex  and  motives, 
sent  to  the  Tower  and  to  Nigel's  own  apartment.  The  interview 
is  managed  with  perfect  delicacv :  she  is  carried  off  by  Heriot, 
who  has  obtained  access  to  Oliraunt ;  and  the  various  plots  and 
counterplots,  disasters  and  retrievals,  terminate  in  tne  resto- 
ration of  the  hero  to  the  estates  and  honours  of  his  ancestors, 
and  in  his  marriage  to  Margaret  Ramsay. 

The  adventures  of  the  lady  Hermione  are  by  no  means  a  pleaa- 
ttnt  appendage  to  the  main  story.  The  characters  of  nichie 
Moriipnes,  of  Old  Trapbois  the  miser  and  his  daughter,  and 
of  the  snarling  and  malicious  old  knight.  Sir  Mungo  Mida- 
growther,  are  forcibly  drawn.  The  portrait  of  King  James  is 
a  perfect  miniature;  out  the  Author,  in  producing  a  spirited 

Eicture,  has  sacrificed  the  likeness.  The  monarch,  is  here  ex- 
ibited  in  a  very  favourable  light.  Placable,  warm-hearted, 
asd  anxiou  to  do  right,  he  is  set  before  us  as  an  object  of  al- 
ipost  affectionate  regard,  and  altogether  as  a.  very  amiable  per* 
8on£^e.  But  this  is  an  old  trick  of  the  Writer  s,  iii^o  10  evi- 
dent in  the  pay  of -the  ghosts  of  the  Stuarts.  His  Prince 
Charles  Edward,  and  his  Claverhouse  are  instances  of  siimfar 
iicanse.  He  is,  however,  a  poet  and  dramatist,  not.aa.iiis- 
..  toriaja ;  and  this  must  be  his  apology.  For  the  real  character 
p[  {sqnesi  his  readers  must  refer  to  the  able  life  of  Mebi&rlry 
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gu  M'Crie.    Let  aay  one  contemplate  the  mean, 
tnry  behaviour  of  James  towanls  the  Soottirii  d 
Aen  turn  to  the  detiqeatioa  of  his  character  in  thejl 
iBtmce ;  be  will  inetantly  detect  the  partiaUty  whioh^wftYi 
ttB  g&»in£  on  a  portraiC  the  harsh  features  of  wllidi  rw 
atl  this  Boftening  down  before  they  could  be  rendtiwA  a'" 
tiactive. 

Art.  VL  The  TriaiofJaMa  Stuart,  Etq.  younger  o/PMieam,  ^'ors^ 
High  Court  of  JuttUiaiy  at  EdinburgA,  om  Monday,  Jmu  IjO,  ntf. 
Taken  in  Short-hand,  and  prepared  under  the  DirectitMi  atbU  nMttt> 
TTiird  Edition.  Svo.     Price  3».  fid.     Edinliurgt.  18S8.  ''•■'- 

■W^  notice  the  Trial  of  Mr.  Stuart,  not  merely  because  the 
*  *  speeches  of  his  two  able  advocates  are  reported  with  on- 
usual  accuracy)  and  printed  under  their  own  corr^^tion,  but 
chiefly  with  tne  view  of  calling  the  attention  of  our  ^eadera  to 
a  subject  which  has  lately  occupied  a  lai^e  share  of  the  public 
interest.  In  Scotland,  in  particular,  it  has  agitated  the  public 
wind  to  a  degree  paralleled  only  in  times  of  civil  commotion; 
And  it  has  been  uieged,  with  what  truth  we  know  not,  that 
xterer  since  the  Rebellion  in  1745,  has  any  event  occasioned 
in  that  country  an  excitation  so  deep,  uniform,  :ind  inteoBe. 
)Ve  do  not,  however,  avail  oiirselveB  of  these  circumstances 
Ifpr  the  purpose  of  gratifying  curioai^,  or  of  imparting  an  ad- 
veQtJUou;  attraction  to  our  p^gea.  But.  in  the^e  topics  of 
public  interest,  are  contained  warnings  wl)ich  ougl)t  not  to  be 
jfttglectej4  i  and  we  pannot  let  paas  this  opportunity  of  pointing 
out  the  alarming  coiiBetjuences  of  the  ^wipg  abu«e  Qf  the 
'public  press. 

The  fatal  duel  in  which  Sir  Alexander  Boswell  fell, — by  which 
.)iis  wife  has  \)pea.  yaade  a  widow,  his  children  fatherless,  ajid  we 
QUty  almost  add,  his  friend  a  murderer,— is  the  evei^t  which 
.chiefly  firre^  the  attention.  Before  concluding  the  present 
articj.e,  we  shall  h»ve  occasion  to  offer  some  remarke,  ivith  the 
yjew  of  pointiitgout  the  evils  of  that  bELfbarouB  practice  wl^ch 
.j»  fpu^ed  upon  what  are  falsely  called  the  latcs  of  tTontwr. 
ibut  it  yvUl  pe  necessary  Fur  us  briefly  to  premise  the  circ^m- 
'ftaoces  wh^cli  led  to  that  event.  And  we  do  so  with  the  less 
.reluctance,  because  the  calamity  under  which  Mr.  Stuari  has 
..fklien  i)i  being  the  author  of  Sir  Alexander  Boswell's  death, 
4ia  opt  originate  in  pprsonal  or  private  animosity,  but  is  un- 
ped lately  connected  witli  a  System,  whose  direct  tendencj  is 
.tg  tbrow  among  ua  the  fire-brand  of  discprd,  by  pving  nn- 
.  Ijvidlet}  scope  to  the  toi^ue  of  slander,  harrowing  up  the  feel- 
ings of  priv^  injdiyidtMils,  scoruing  aljke  the  feebleness  of 
tiex,  aiid  the  reverence  due  to  old  age,  disturbing  the  slioabei- 
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ibg  riiibei  of  the  dead,  and  violating  the  Uthefto  ]aiipo)lnte4 
eaiic^ary  of  domestic  retarement. 

No  oiie  wiU  ima^ne  that  we  are  capable  of  wishing  to  trencK 
npipn  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  or  that  we  are  {nsen^ble  to  its 
vast  and  immeasurable  importance.  It  is  )lie  bulwittk  of  cur 
freedom,  the  defence  of  our  religion,  the  pride  mid  glory  of 
our  country.  But,  if  this  mighty  engine  is  to  be  prostituted  to 
the  vilest  purposes ;  if  it  is  to  be  made  subservient  to  Ihe  d^ 
iitpB  of  the  profligate  and  unprincipled ;  if  it  is  to  be  pointed 
&  a  battery  against  the  peace  and  happiness  of  society,  llieh  it 
becomes  a  curse  insteaa  of  a  blessing. 

*  So,  the  strqck  eagle,  stretched  upon  the  pJaiOf 
No  mere  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 
Viewed  his  own  feather  on  the   fatal  dart. 
And  winged  the  shaft  that  quivered  in  his  heart. 
Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel, 
He   nursed   the  pinion   that  impelled  the  steel. 
While   the  same  plumage  that  had  warmed  his  nest, 
Drank  the  last  life-drop  of  his  htceding  breast*' 

}I(ippiIy>  hp^ever»  there  is  in  the  freedom  of  the  Pre^s  itself, 
H,  iiede^eming  power  which  is  almost  certain  to  operate  fig  tbs 
x^medy  of  these  evil^ ;  and  it  is  in  the  exercise  of  this  f«iwer, 
lM)d  in  the  hope  .that  abler  p^ns  will  be  mgftged  in  the  same 
service,  that  we  now  wish  t^  raise  pur  voicis,  however  feeble, 
agaiivit  the  cowardly  ^mplpyment  of  ft  free  press  for  the  pur* 
fmw  pf  perspuiJ  and  private  9)tdader. 

:    It  is  j^robabily  known  ib  the  majority  of  our  reisers,  that  the 

cooflictmg  currents  of  party  |K>UciG8  U9ually  run  much  stronger 

iaSootland  thw  in  En^a^d.    It  ware  e^^y  to  assign  the  causes 

.of  tJbis  remailud)!^  fact ;  but  it  is  diiQUgh  to  remark,  that  it  does 

not  altogether  arise  f$qta  the  natuw  warvath.  and  eagemesi  of 

.the  i^atiopal  jdiaracter,  but,  in  a  gpeat  measure,  from  theinore 

i^ontracted  citpge  of  socie^,  m^  frpm  the  patronage  of  the 

£ro¥na .  i^Msniting  mo3t  ^extensively  QVfOP  a  scanty  population. 

^hpQQist  evfqry  family  of  fi  certain  rank  may  reasonanly  expect, 

.Cor  one  or  more  of  it9  i»f mb^ts,  a  sbare  in  the  fruits  of'  this 

patronage.    The  number  of  ejectors  in  the  largest  county,  does 

n<A  ^re«itlj(  .exce^  200^  so  tW  every  jo^  is  of  inqportanoe,  i^id, 

af  ^snoothe  right  side,  sufficient  to.  constitute  a  claim  to 

.jiotace.    The  oonsequeoctf  of  this  has  beeii>  that  the  msjofi^ 

oC  the  landhdkl^rs  wd  gentry  have  fd(ways  found  it  impolitic 

.  to  he  in  op|iosition  to  the  esn^ting  %dmiiii8tration.    At  the  tiaie 

ol  the  iWch  Revohitionf  there  were  few  who  durst  avow 

exen  motdarately  liberal  ssmI  indG^n4ent  principles  in  Scodaad; 

aod ilw![QM sJBniliiiiAhfaMSW uLjUwaws^  he becaajsejqposed 
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to  the  risk  of  a  proscription  in  society  aIiAi>A 
in  those  who  were  made  its  instruments.    Still,  the  n 
independence  has  been  gaining  ground.    Almost  melm 
the  middling  classes,  which  form  the  strength  of  eyetv' 
are  now  favourable  to  rational  liberty ;  and  the  proscri]p|nvd 

Eosition  of  the  violent  supporters  or  Government  in  lii! '*'**" 
as  been  kept  in  check  by  that  brilliant  succesiubn  oi 
genius  and  of  eloauence,  which  for  thirty  years  has  beea.iu 
in  opposition  at  tne  bar,  and  which  has  formed  the  oriii 
of  the  best  society  in  the  Scottish  metropolis.  -  This  has 
undeniably  the  case  for  many  years ;  ana  althoujzh  theicol  ^ 
between  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories  was  occasionally  violent,'  ^ 
a  better  spirit  seemed  to  be  gaining  ground.  The  Whigs,  oitS-' 
voted  at  almost  every  meeting  of  county  freeholders,  liyd,  nievei^ 
theless,  always  the  satisfaction  to  feel  themselves  powerful  from 
their  abilities ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  numbers  on  the  one  tide^ 
and  talent  on  the  other,  preserved  an  equilibrium  between  tli^. 
contending  parties. 

But  this  calm  was  not  lon^  permitted  tp  continue.    Tlie  Ciy 
of  danger  from  Reform,  which  commenced  in  England,  ihiM^ 
loudly  re-echoed  in  Scotland.     In  that  country,  many  liapd^iU^; 
gun  to  exert  themselves  to  obtain  some  improvementi'  iil'%8* 
system  of  their  Burgh^ovemment.    They  were  assisi»d'Wt66. 
Whigs,  and  their  claims  were  so  moderate  and  reasonable^,  mtf  ^ 
it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  offer  to  them  any  i^Bistaatt;^:'^; 
was  at  this  time,  in  the  year  1817,  that  the  system  <yf  |li4Mfter' 
slander  was  commenced.    A  literary  journal,  ^hich  luit  ^0)^9 
rendered  itself  notorious  throughout  the  kingdom,  was  couVerttd. 
by  its  Editors  into  a  vehicle  for  the  discharge  of  every  desd^p 
tion  of  abuse  upon  those  who  differed  with  them  in  polh&sr.. 
The  private  history,  the  forgotten  errors,  the  persottAddcflfeciil^, 
the  petty  failing,  die  trifling  peculiarities,  ana  the  fiuiiuly this^' 
fortunes  of  their  opponents,  were  held  up  to  public  view;'  taii^. 
exposed  with  relentless  bitterness,  to  be  pointed'  at  yriA  fla|* 
•  slow-moving  finger  of  scorn.'    Prosecution  followed  proJiS^ 
cution,  and  each  was  successful ;  but  the  Magazine  ^riat  't^ 
read  with  avidity,  and  thus  enabled  to  continue  itft  calmiiiaHk|^ 
We  need  not  tell  how  much  the  animosities,  the  heart^ltt^'^ 
in^,  the  dissensions  which  were  thus  revived,  tended  fo  uddtn^ 
mine  the  happiness  and  confidence  of  society.    The  deallK  '}St 
the  unfortunate  and  distinguished  Mr.  Scott  in  the  beggflMfc* 
of  the  year  1821,  hardly  gave  a  momentaty  check  to  thb'jf^^ 
blushing  abettors  of  this  determined  system  of  personal  kVtkitm'^] 
A  weeldy  political  journal,  called  the  Bkacon,  was  estahikb^' 
almost  at  this  very  period^  upon  the  model  of  llie  itofluvooB'' 
JoHK  Bull.    The  monthly  malevolenee  of  the  HiigyBriM.il^o#** 
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bc^l^  umootent,  compared  with  the  weekly  atrocities  of  the 
Beacon,  r^r  eight  months  did  this  paper  proceed  in  its  career, 
libelling  and  calumniating  all  who  were  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly connected  with  a  different  party  in  politics.  The  Editom 
of  the  Beacon,  with  a  cowardice  that  ever  distinguishes  guilt, 
endeavoured  to  skreen  themselves  from  public  notice^  in  order 
that  they  mieht  with  greater  impunity  discharge  their  envenomed 
shafts  into  uie  bosom  of  their  victims.  But  a  fatal  and  un- 
e;i(pected  circumstance  at  length  gave  a  death-wound  to  the 
Beacon.  It  was  discovered  that  the  Lord  Advocate, — an  officer 
in  whoae  person  are  united  all  the  powers  of  our  Ghrand  Jurym- 
an officer  who  is  virtually  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Bister 
kingdom*  and  in  whom  are  vested  all  the  unabolished  privileges 
of  the  ancient  Privy  Council  of  Scotland,  in  shorty  the  Pub- 
lic Prosecutor  and  first  law-officer  of  the  Crown, — was  found  to 
have  signed^  alon^  with  the  Solicitor  General,  his  deputies,  and 
other  judicial  aumorities,  a  secret  pecuniary  bond  in  support  of 
this  paper  which  was  an  outrage  on  civilized  society.  It  was 
no  longer  possible  that  the  Beacon  should  continue.  It  hardly 
survived  the  discovery ;  and  although  it  was  expected  that  re- 
paration would  be  demanded  of  those  who  had  thus  rendered 
themselves,  we  trust  unintentionally,  participators  in  its  guilt, 
it  was  hoped  that  nothing  of  a  similar  description  would  again 
be  attempted.  But  anomer  journal  stepped  in  to  occupy  the 
place  of  the  degraded  Beacon;  and  the  Sbntinel  proceeded 
in  ,the  same  course  of  wickedness,  till  the  death  of  Sir  Alex- 
ander BosweU  placed  on  it  the  brand  of  infamy. 

To  us  it  is  matter  of  astonishment,  how  any  individuals 
holding  the  rank  and  bearing  the  character  of  gentlemen,  could 
so  far  forget  what  was  due  to  their  name,  as  in  any  shape  to 
become  the  abettors  of  journals  which  bring  down  a  stigma  oa- 
the  nation  itself.  And  we  do  the  more  marvel,  that  it  has  been 
proved  both  of  the  ''  Beacon"  and  the  "  Sentinel,"  as  it  is  more 
than  surmised  of  the  "  John  Bull,"  tliat  those  weekly  libellers 
were  not  altogether  obscure,  degraded,  needy  hirelings,  but 
that  many  of  wem  were  persons  moving  in  the  highest  circles, 
admitted  into  the  best  society,  associating  with  men  of  honour 
and  integrity.  i 

It.  is  uie  remark,  we  think,  of  Montaigne,  that,  even  in  the 
midst  of  compassion,  we  feel  a  lurking  pleasure  in  the  mis- 
fortunes of  others.  And  at  all  events,  it  is  natural  to  our  cor- 
rupted nature,  to  hearken  to  the  tongue  of  slander,  even  when 
we  condemn  the  slanderer.  It  is  therefore  intolerable,  when  the 
meanest  scribbler  for  hire  avails  himself  of  one  of  the  worst 
propensities  of  iallen  humanity,  for  the  purpose  of  vilifying  and 
traducing  private  character*    But  what  must  be  the  fc^^l  vewlif 
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if  mqn  of  weight  and  oT  rank,  humed  oa  l^4iB  b  _ 

of  party  rage,  lend  themulvet  ag  abetton  to  tki.  fie) 

era  of  calmnay  and  personal  abuse,  reauce  tt  to  k  ■ 

Bapport  it  by  their  influence  ?    U  is  dieadfiilta.c 

the  conMquancw  to  which  tbia  pmctice  iBfty,CfaD^„ 

Its  nfecesiiafy  tnidency  is,  to  nnhinge  and  barinriift  M 

to  create  distnot  and  Aoapicion  between  man  and  mmttjinlpm 

birth  tO:the  moat  deadly  leuda,  to  rouse  into  aotiot  ttwwat 

ns^venutble  passions,  and  thus,  not  merelj'  jto  oooliuaiMM 

perpetual  the  practtM  of  doelUng,  bat  to  introduce  die  ■tiwja 

andthe  bowl.  '■; 

^e  are  convinced  that  we  do  not  speak  too  strongly  upon 
thu  subject ;  we  are  fully  borne  out  in  our  assertions  by  oistQfy 
and  observation.  But  we  do  trust,  Uut  there  is  au^cieut  vir- 
tue in  Eng^ad,  to  frown  down  thia^ystem  of  calumny,  as  n 
aa  to  consign  to-  reprobation  those  lurking;  assassins  of  chan 
tor,  those  men  of  rancour  and  of  virulence,  who,  by  their  coa- 
duct,  proclaim  to  the  world,  that  a  difference  in  politics  justi- 
fies the  most  deadly  malignity.  Be  it  remembered,  that  the 
supporters  of  the  system  are  not  merely  those  wlio  directly 
contribute  to  its  prosperity,  but  that  every  individual  who,  in- 
flaenced  by  curiosity  or  any  other  motive,  contributes  to  iu 
■absistence,  must  necessarily  become  a  participator  in  its  ctini* 
mlity,  and  responsible  for  its  results.  '    ;.-j^. 

We  have  spoken  of  this  glaring  »bnse  of  Ae  PiSMi'fa  fclU 
land,  but  it  IB  not  confined  to  Scotland  r  it  ia'to  ^.TCruMtt 
extent  patronised  and  encouraged  in  England,  by  the  fy*!^ 
curiosity  of  ^ose  who  themselres  defeat  the  priwapiM  ilej 
■nintenticHUiny  foster.  The  duel  wUch  has  latelji  oooomip-w 
muoh  Htteotion,  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  consecyienca  mnitelil 
conoomitaiit  of  the  evil  we  have  been  deprecating.  It  TfinyH 
from  a  aeriea  of  ktAbs  and  unprovoked  attacks  conrngnaaJL-n 
t^e  Beacop.'  Mr.  Stuart  in  ratrt  attempted  to 
drag  to  light  his  cowardly  calumniator.  Tbe  BflacoD 
pressed,  and  the  Sentinel  was'made  the  vehicle  of  itiU^KMMr 
and  more  outrageous  abuse. 

*  At  the  pcfiod  IhavG  coflieto,'  iay»-  hii  eloyrintand-  ubhsifil  W 
fender,  Mr.  Cockburn,  '  Mr.  Stuart  did  not  know,  nor  had  he:i|^^a» 
[Hciori,  who  thfr  author  or  ibete  articles  wai.  He  and  evS(^fc>M]MriM 
wss  satisfied  rhat  they  were  not  the  productions  of  the  printen^  bttSfaU 
they  cune  from  lome  peraon  wtio  had  not  only  that  spirit  wbJLfc^M 
sarcasm  its  edp,  but  a  flew  nf  diose  powen  which  give  it  ita,|||iiEb 
Acrordiogly,  cv«ty  one  of  his  acqusintance  saw  how  deeply  tbsyjjf'af 
sdnkintohis  bosom;  for,  in  every  one  of  these  articles,  theword^w- 
ard  is  directly  applied  to  him.  Theie  arrows  struck  the  naik  titifuA 
they  were  iiiit^iidcd,  and  il^y  cleft  that  heart  ihcy  were  directed  aguM^ 
thoogh  the  (luivtr  from  which  ttiey  came  bad  DOtbrnt'diiCoraEid.* 
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At  klig^,  ftn  unexpected  eclaircisKmeni  took  place.  Mr. 
Stuatt'fl 'naif  friend  and  relation/  Sir  A. B6swdi,  wm  detected 
as  the  author  of  some  of  the  most  offensive  paragraphs*       •    • 

^  Rftlbund/  says  Mr.  Cockburn»  *  a  letter  from  Sir  A.  SoBwiel^ 
MtlMeribii^»8iim  of  money  to  defend  the.  Sentinel ;  in  odier  vordi^ 
to  deftMl'ihat  very  defamation  for  which  the  Sentinel  was  prosecuted  f 
mi  dieii  be  foimd  aU  the  previous  wrongs  levelled  at  his  heacl»  on  tEe 
aotborily  of  no  base  scijlwler,  but  of  a  nan,  not  quite  his  equal  m 
liwiilyf  la  be  snse,  but  fidly  his  ei|ual  in  public  station,  what  wa»^ 
wba^oovM  Mr.  Stuart  do  after  tills  2  Was  he  to  submit  quietly  /  Was 
he  not  to  speak?  Was  he  to  huddle  Up  these  papers,  and  go  about 
^e  world  wkh  his  diminished  head  marked  with  the  word  Cdwi^i 
No ;  h^  did  whit  (with  the  exceptimi  of  the  Bench)  there'  m  not  a 
aoin'  In  tbe  kingdom  who  would  not  have  done/    p.  sS* 

From  the  testimony  of  the  £arl  of  Hosslyn,  as  w^II  as  of  tik 
smlagoniatV  second,  Mr.  Douglas,  it  appears  that,  according 
to  the  rules  of  honour,  all  the  proceedinea  connected  widi  tHi 
chiel  wcfre  conducted  with  the  strictest  ana  modt  gentleinan-13^ 
propriety,  in  a  manner  equally  creditable  to  the  moderatmi^ 
the  firmness>  and  the  courage  of  Mr.  Stuart.  He  cpnc^dbd 
every  request  of  his  antag<Mii9t,  was  willing  ta  accept  wxf  auit^ 
able  apology,  and  when  the  fatal  deed  was  done,  and  he  salT 
the  caiasimator  of  his  fame  stretched  at  his  feet,  '  he  mm  J6ah 
'  solved  in  all  the  tenderness  of  ah  infant/  '  These  ^ntlemes/ 
aays  Mr.  CoclLbum,  '  will  tell  you  that  they  never  wifneMiad  s6 
*  n%lttval  and  so  generous  a  flood  of  sorrow,  for  the  tie's  which  hk 
'  kfiev  he  had-  broken,  and  for  the  life  which  he  knew  that  he 
'  never  could  tecal.'  When  we  taW  these  circumstance)}  into  a6- 
eounti  and'  eonnect  with  them  the  extraordinary  mildness  an^ 
anavityofhii^  disposition,  his  irreproachable  integrity  of  con- 
duct, attd  th^  high  testimony  that  was  borne  to  his  g^|le^ 
character  by  Hie  most  i^spectable  witnessea,-*— all  etocfsed  to 
him  in  |^fiti<»,— we  cannot  but  rejoice  at  the  expectea  issue' 6f 
the  trmi  of  Bfr.  Stuart. 

But,  wfiile  we  think  thait  it  would  have  been  hard  to  ev- 
foroe  tiie  rigour  of  the  law  in  die  present  indtaJace,  bi^tected 
.and  cQvnteeaneed  as  is  that  practice  to  which  Sir  Alex^uMer 
BoaweH  £^  a  sacrifice,-^yet,  we  cannot  but  protest  agaiti^ 
Ihit'  (fisgracolul  remnant  of  anticbrktiaa  barbarism.  We  hiiVe 
alreikdy  qtfdted  a  part  of  Mr.  Cockbum's  opening  defenceA.in 
which  he  s^ys  that  no  man  could  have  acted  otherwise  than  Mt« 
Stnatt  acted ;  and  we  shall  now  quoto  a  portion  of  the  j^oh 
Nation  in  Mr.  Jeffrey^  clositog  speeeh,  partly  aa  a  specimeii  of 
his  eloquence,  but  chiefly  to  shew  the  principle  on  which 
Duetling  is  avowedly  justified. 
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Mioi 

V  pBniuti,  oritaiad 


'"■  I  do  not  {JMd  ft^'fiim  d»  Bpot9Kr  of  proincetion.  It  wnt  not 
doae  it  hMifccf. bloody  or  raider  too  iutuence  of  anv  poniuti,  oritaiad 
or  veniel.     It  wot  the  ddHerfiU  ad  of  ft  wounded  heart,  and  ft  ratal 


convinced  and  overwhelmed  with  theiense  of  iitinbEolute  neceiciljr. 
I«*the  hnw  Vfttatof  IiItrepBRed  towjitwioM*  fn  the  cool  angali£  of 

_-.  --— ' ■    f^ 

-..,..  „.  -     -  '  w«* 

oAlffp  muKni  iri^  whit  hja  voids  had  be«ab«fere:anddicBe(bcireijt 
dm  m  motr/ei  were  pure,  defecated  from  anr  ^tain  of  anger  or  OVH 
l!|bltyV  K-otD'fint to  lasl,  there ia  prbofthat hialicart  was overw hc^is«<l. 
With  the  painful  sense  of  what  he  had  unwilling! j'  done  to  the  unfurtu* 
aateinan  who  vjurcd  him  ;  and  if  bit  courage  and  firmnets  are  uniks 
nlablc,  while ekposed  'to  dsugeri  the  releatinjia  and  kiadnacsof  biaJ 
Inrt  are  aijually  diffidayed  when  it  was  over     What  lie  said  to  Mr,* 
UMon  aod  to  Lord  homIvd,  is  confirmed  bv  that  Tnost  pathetic  inter-  - 
new  with  Mr.  Gibson,  wllen  he  exclaimed.  -"  Wouid  to  God  1  bad  > 
taken  aim,  and  then  I  might  have  miiued.  him  1"    When  you  compote 
this  witb  the  scenes  tiid  recollectiong  which  hod  led  to  it,  when  jm 
find  htm  agitated  and  overwhelmed,  youmust  tie  satislied  that  slaueb-i 
ter  was  not  wished  for  bythi*  peraon,  that  nothing   was  desired  Vf  { 
him,  but  the  restoration  of  bis  own  diznity  ;  ^ ou  nmU  fed  that  the 
fttaisctwaaforced  upon  him  aairresistiDly  as  if  he  had  been  tf>e  in* 
nilntaiy  etecutioner  of  a  judge's  warrant,  or  a  being  doing  the  be- ' 
basts  of  a  higher  power.     This  gentleman,  who   was  called,  in  Ian- 
^nage  that  diwusts  and  astoniibeB  one,  even  in  t}io  repetition,  aonW' 
tmes  a  ooward,  and  sometimes  a  ruffian, — who,'  tu  a  coward,  ahauM  ' 
htm  exulted  in  his  safety— as  a  ruffian,  have   triumphed   ovei  fai# 
&)Jen  be.-^what  does  he  do  in  this  moment  of  instinctive  ftelimf  | 
Vh^,  gentlemen,  you  find  him  dissolved  in  spcechteu  grief.    Qe  ' 
cannqt  express  in  language  the  miserv  he  fbels,  upon  witnessing   the  , 
flue  to  which  his  u^ucltr  hand  had  just,  consigned  hie  enemy.    His 
emotiobs;  indeed,  resemble  more  the  meltings  of  n  female  bosom  than 
the  agitation  of  a  male.    Whenfbrcedfrom  this  scene  of  distress  and 
danger  to  him,  and  driven  toJi  foreign  land  for  bis  immediate  safety, 
we  there  find  him  still  pursued  by  £s  melancholy  reflections ;  and 
when  Mr.- AHan  comtnunicatea  to  him  the  certainty  that  Sir  AlexaaAir 
Soawall  was  dead  by  his  hands,  his  burst  of  gn^f  is  oTcrwhelmiag 
and  frightful ;  and  wlien  he  tries  to  relieve  him  by  the  coimiderauou 
tt«tSir  Alexander's  death  was  brought,  imon  him  by  his  own  act,. 
while  fie  (Mr.  tituan)  was  free  Irpm  evil  design,  and  forced  to  what   ' 
he  did,  hiC  conduct  again  is  a  demonstration  of  tlie  purity  and  kind- 
neatofhUsDuI.     For  wliat  does  he  say  ?    Doeathia  lieariless  tiUEsn 
extdt  in  the  agonies  of  his  victim  I    Does  diia  btilly  rel^ite  the  tdn  of  . 
hiaiAoweisf  No — faeisdiuolvedin  tears  at  the  misery  he  had  cmtwd;    ' 
he  i  ovmrtielmed  with  speechless  agony.  -  And  ivheo  deairtd  to  re-   ' 
member  that' he  was  a  men  instrisnmt  in  the  hands  of  a  hi^;^ 
Power,  he  turns  ImmMiately'lo  thoae  who  ware  Mhout  him,  aad  tMf4  -: 
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<•  Il^ttijr  be  00^  b«t  hem  can  I  think  of  iha  condhion  to  Iriilcli  I  hate 
veAicfdrJiiiiriieandchndren?»''    p^ 

TTe.iiave  said  that  we  rejoiced  at  the  iaaue  of  the  trial.    We 

E&itiber,  and  aBseit^  that^  while  sentiments  such  aathosewe 
we  moted  about  the  imperious  necessity  laid  upoaMr.  StuJart 
to  viwicate  his  honour^  are  thus  publicly  acknowledged^  ^t 
weald  be  not  only  harsh*  but  positively  unjust,  to  condemn  any 
ibia  to  deaik,  who  had  been  engaged  m  a  duel  that  was  fidrly 
lotaeht.  For  we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  agree  with  Mr» 
Mfkrj,  when  he  says: 


*  It  b  tt  fbct^  which  I  believe  no  person  will  be  bold  enough  to 
ooBtndid^  diat  bawerer  immoral^  however  objectionable,  in  many 
pqims  of  view,  the  practice  of  duelling  ikiay  be  In  itself,  it  is  a  prac- 
.  tioe  saettablished,  and  the  necessitv  of  which  is  so  enforced  by  sanc^ 
tions  which  no  man  can  be  expected  to  resist  or  defy,  as  to  render,  in 
certain  drcumstsnces,  such  an  encounter  inevitable  to  any  gentleman. 
The  unfortunate  individual  who,  in  obedience  to  that  sanction,  ex- 
poses his  own  h'fe  and  the  life  of  another,  is  not  answerable  for  the 
justness  orieasonaUeness  of  the  institution  itself 

.  This  mU,  indeed,  form  no  apology  for  the  duellist  at  the  bar 
of  God ;  but  it  is  agednst  duelling  as  sanctioned  by  the  world, 
and  not  as  practised%y  itidividuals,  that  we  ought  to  level  our 
indignation.  Mr.  Jefilrey,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  enters 
into,  an  ingenious  and  e(aborate  defence  of  Duelling.  He  ex^ 
erts  all  the  energies  of  his  eJ:traordinary  talents  in  order  to 
prove,  that  it  is  not  only  a  necessary,  but  a  bettefidaf  evil ;  or 
rather,  that  it  is  an  evil  in  theory,  a  benefit  in  practice.  He 
calb  to  his  aid  many  high  and  respectable  authorities.  The 
names  of  several  distinguished  philosophers,  lawyers,  judges, 
and  clergjfmen  are  marshalled  on  nis  side ;  and  foremost  on  the 
list,  anotirst  in  point  of  weight,  we  blush  to  read  the  name  of 
Samuel  Johnson.  His  sentiments  on  this  subject  are  recorded 
b^  Boswell  his  biographer,  the  father  of  him  who  died  the  vic- 
tim of  the  principles  in  which  he  had  been  educated.  Tbe 
defence  set  up  for  the  practice  by  that  grave  moralist,  is 
grounded  upon  the  lawfulness  of  defensive  war.  He  over* 
looked,  it  would  seem,  the  vast  difl(erence  between  a  nation's 
solemnly  taking  up  anna  to  defend  its  invaded  rights,  and  to  re- 
pel aggression,  and  an  individual's  sending  his  fellow  creature 
into  eternity  in  order  to  wipe  away  the  stam  of  some  petty  aa- 
peraion,---fiie<pientIy  in  oraer  to  establish  his  reputation  for 
coui^pa.  lliere  should  at  least  be  some  proportion  between  the 
injury  done»  and  die  punishment  inflicted,  to  give  co* 
lour  to  the  supposed  analogy.  What  should  we  diink  of  the 
man  who,  if  he  were  rudely  jostled  in  the  street,  should  draw 
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a  pistol  from  hit)  pocket;  and  sheot  hie  asaaiUnt  dead  on  tM 
spot  ?  Much  ia  said  in  the  apeech  before  us,  of  character  beidg 
dearec  than  ^perty,  while  it  Ib  lawful  to  defend  our  property 
with  arma.  vfe  more  than  doubt  t^e  propriety  of  takingawsy 
life  iQ  defence  of  property-  It  web  forbidden  by  tlie  lawB  (u 
Moses  i  and  if  our  own  life  is  not  put  in  peril  by  the  robber, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  dispute  the  rieht  which  is  thus  arro- 
onted  on  the  ground  of  self-defence.  If,  however,  any  positive 
injury  is  done  to  oor  good  name,  there  are  various  remedies 
within  our  power.  But  how  is  our  character  to  be  restored,  or 
the  stain  of  caJumny  effaced,  by  imbruing  om-  hands  in  another^ 
blood  1  It  has  been  said,  iyre  think  by  Adam  Smith,)  that  our 
eouTB^  is  appealed  to  as  the  test  of  out  purity  aul  1m»(hbi 
But,  independently  of  the  questionable  nature  of  tin*  ftf^M^ 
history*  and  obserration  both  attest  that  some  of  fte  mart 
cowardly  braggadocios  bftTe  been  noted  duellists.  Andintmtfe, 
little  courage  »  necefsary  to  induce  a  man  to  engage  in  a  duel 
A  coward  may  be  found  mean  enough  to  decline  a  caaQeng^  pA 
from  any  principle  of  virtue,  but  merely  from  a  r^ffd  to  J^SfM 


safety ;  but  such  instances  are  rare.  The  smde  anS  iipwo^ 
bation  of  the  world  are  naturally  too  dear  to  the  hew^  tM  its 
Aown  end  displeasure  are  too  appalling,  to  allow  ofa  amA 
consulting  his  pergonal  safety,  it  n«  is  actuated  br  no  hijhrtT 
priQci{^,  in  the  event  pf  a  cnallenge.  The  man  yno  hia  mA 
all  his  hopes  and  prospects  on  his  worldly  reputation,  irlmt 
thoughts  seldom  lead  him  to  look  beyond  the  present  atato  of 
existence,  and  whose  views  are  limited  to  the  narro*  sdeat 
that  surrounds  him,  feels  himself  necessitated  to  fght.  Hot  hs 
k  the  man  of  true  connge,  who,  influenced  by  an  imperiom 
sense  of  duty,  and  recollecting  that  he  is  forbidden  to  tampv 
either  with  his  own  life  or  wiu  the  life  of  his  brother,  cslmlj 
Tefusea  to  en^^e  in  what  his  conscience  tells  him  is  leballitm 
against  his  M^er,  and,  while  he  feels  the  bitterness  of  thai 
scorn  which  he  is  sure  to  encounter,  appeals  from  the  jndpl 
ment  of  men  to  the  tribunal  of  God. 

It  is  alleged  by  Mr.  Jeffrey  respecting  Duelling,  that '  homVar 

*  awkward,  however  imperfect,  however  unequal  and  hiuuml 
'  a  remedy  it  may  apix^ar,  yet,  tliat  in  point  of  histcuitial  &U, 

*  it  has  come  as  a  corrective  to  greater  immoralities,  and  a^pre- 
'  ventive  of  greater  crimes, — '  that  it  has  superseded  the  atrodty 
of  private  assassination;  and  the  history  of  those '  liulbas 
where  it  previiila  most  and  least,  is  afBrmea  to  present '  ait'bb* 

vious  and  conclusive  testimony'  to  the  fact,  tnat  it  aflbiAi's 

*  Sec  an  anecdote  of  the  second  VUliers  duke  of  Buckioebu^  b 
Smollett's  Travels.    Vol.  I.  pp.  960, 1. 
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^  remedy  for  these  Grimes,  atid  a  pi>eventire  to  these  aiioeities.' 
'  In  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy/  it  is  said,  '  assas&inatioiui 
^.  are: daily  occnrring,  poisonings,  stabbings,  the  basest  and  most 
f  cTud  murders/  iVow  we  must  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  thera 
can  oe  no  greater  mistake  than  to  confound  a  casual  sequeno^ 
With  a  direct  consequence.  Granting  that  assassinalionsbeoani^ 
Jess  frequent  durinjg  the  sixteenth  isenturyi  may  not  this  fact 
be  attributed  to  the  improvement  which  then  took  place  in  tha 
science  of  goyemment,  to  the  introduction  of  liberal  sentiments 
ihropigh  the  increase  of  knowledge,  the  wider  difiusion  of  rs* 
fijgions  and  moral  principles,-- in  short,  to  that  glorious  flood  of 
il^ti^hich  then  burst  upon  Europe,  and  roused  it  from  the 
sleep  of  ages  ?  '■  Nay,  we  may  turn  the  argument  of  Mr.  /effiey 
agamst  himself,  and  maintain  that  the  Very  fact^  that  poisonf- 
{ngs  and  stabbings  stiU  prevail  in  Spain,  rortu^,  ana  Italy^ 
breves  that  Duelling  is  not  the  preventive  of  assassinatioak. 
jDuellittg  is  not  more  strictly  prohibited  there  than  in  England  4 
but  the  dark  night  of  superstition  has  long  brooded  over  those 
nnhappy  countries,  and  the  "  dark  places  of  the  parth  are  AiU 
*'  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty.*'  We  rejoice  that  the  morning- 
star  of  liberty  is  already  rising  upon  the  mountains  <^  Spain  anc) 
Portugal ;  and  we  trust  that,  ere  long,  the  empire  of  Christi* 
anity  extending  itself  over  the  whole  world,  will  banish  not 
only  the  stiletto,  but,  in  the  practice  of  duelling,  the  last  i^dip 
of  oaibarism. 

We  allow  that  some  instances  may  be  found  in  tfie  pa^  of 
history,  in  which  a  blood-thirsty  villain  has  preferred  the 'ter- 
mination of  a  deadly  feud  by  honourable  combat,  to  private 
assassination.  But  now  numerous  are  the  examples  dpon  rsr 
6ord,  of  men  possessed  of  feelings  too  noble  to  suffer  them  to 
perpetrate  assassination,  who  have  not  scrupled  to  commit  vir* 
tually  the  same  crime,  when  that  crime  was  disguised  ia  the 
garb  of  honour !  When  Henry  III.  of  France  desired  Grillon 
&  assassinate  the  Duke  de  Guise,  he  refused,  bntoSeredto 
engage  him  in  single  combat. 

But  wd  are  told  by  Mr.  Jeffrey,  that  to  DueUing  we  are  in- 
debted, hot  only  *  for  the  polish  aiui  refinement  tluit  belong  to 
^  the  members  of  our  upper  society,  but  for  what  \h  a  great 
^  deal  moiie  vduable ;  not  only  for  the  high  and  general  esteem 
*  in  which  courage  and  intrepidity  ure  held,  but  also  for  the 
'  universal  diflnsion  of  fairness,  manliness,  forbeafanoei  and 
'  handsome  conduct'among  all  the  gentlemen  in  ihe  land/  We 
will  not  deny  that  it  may  operate  as  some  restraint  upon  the 
evil  passions,  or  that  it  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  a  protec- 
tion ajgainst  •  insults  which  the  law  cannot  redress.  In  these 
plausible  apologies  there  is  at  least  the  semblance  of  truths 
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But  ive  hope  better  thtngs  of  England  and  of  Bl^glnik^Mtti 


thaft  to  imagine  that  alt  those  rirtues  which  hate-lNmi^'waHi^'^ 
rated,  are  nourished  and  supported,  merely  or  chkflyy  'l^yflUiv^ 
dread  of  chastisement    Itia  not  upon  the  tirue  gentltjlaihiiilliitrf> 
such  a  motive  as  this  can  operate ;  but  only  upon  him^^vkooit^ 
wattling  in  all  those  high  and  generous  feelings  whidt'tbifllfr  * 
tute  that  honourable  character.    And  are  there  not-'mAHgp%^>' 
loftgiDgto  this  latter  class,  who,  trusting  to  their  •own^ljbodl'i; 
fortune^  or  to  the  steadiness  of  their  aim,  are  upon  «&  odoanoiMiVi 
ready  to  take  or  to  give  offence,  and  then  to  suppoit /tfifsr  liiit-  ^ 
lignity  or  rudeness  with  their  pistols?    Is  there  no  im|l.hMijhfcri-' 
which  the  tone  of  society  may  be  preserved,  but-oariwiiiiiq'^ 
shocks  every  unsophisticated  feeling    of  the  hmx^  U>wbiBt-' 
visits  a  hasty  word  or  an  involuntary  smile  with  the  pwriiiiaaeiit 
due  only  to  the  darkest  crime,  too  oftpn  8preadii4g  Aaohtioi 
and  mourning  through  a  whole  family,  rendinff  aMttfar^thflr. 
$nnest  and  the  fondest  ties,  rudely  breaking  up  tiie  ctamati—i 
most. endearing  connexions?  -    * 

.  But  this  is  not  a  question  of  expedience  or  utility.  It  it  MH 
upon  which  a  doubt  cannot  be  entertained  by  the  followed -.eC 
Cnrist ;  for,  in  the  Law  of  Grod,  we  behold  it  stamped  witii  tto 
uncompromising  characters  of  murder.  It  is  a  practioe  ifluck 
Christianity  cannot  for  one  moment  tolerate.  She  leuMi.  Hkti 
palliations  and  apologies  of  the  world  to  the  men  of  the  wCsA^' 
and  tells  them  in  reply,  that  the  friendship  of  thewoiU'lr^' 
^nmitv  with  God.  The  opinion  of  men  in  rebellion  ayjnat' 
their  Maker,  can  never  be  a  rule  of  conduct  to  iJmCtxtuAmt 
The  esteem  of  his  fellow  men  is  ^teful  and  desimUe ;  tai^  iC ' 
he  beheld  the  universe  arraved  m  favour  of  a  practice  fAiA 
Christianity  prohibits,  like  Abdiel,  he  will  be  found  "tBiAAA 
**  amidst  the  faithless,'*  and  will  prove  that  he  does  ao^  Boa 
the  duellist,  *'  love  the  praise  of  men  more  than.the  pciM'  ol^ 
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.  Mr.  Jeffrey  employs  considerable  time  and  much  inynpity 
in  proving,  that,  since  in  a  duel,  such  as  the  one  in  wkidi  &r 
A^  BosweU  fell,  there  was  no  malice,  so,  the  survivor  ooa|dMl 
be  legally  convicted  as  a  murderer.  We  cannot^  indeed, 
with  the  paradoxical  and  unaccountable  Rousseau,  in  lefli 
Duelling  as  the  offspring  of  revense ;  and  we  aM  inefiiiidte 
tiiink  that  Mr.  Jeffrey  established  his  point  in  the  presebtioaw^ 
so  far  as  the  law  of  the  land  is  concerned.  Bnt  ir  Bfr.^ MMjf. 
meant  to  say  that  the  successful  duellist  is  not  guitty  ei  mm 
dor  before  aod,-^if  he  meant  to  say  that  the  absmce  of  ^ndm" 

i*ustifies  this  unequivocal  breach  of  the  seventh  conmiaiidoMite 
le  greatly  errs.     Instead  of  quoting  the  authorities  of  JoknaoDt 
f!ergu0oo.  Lord  Kames,  and  others^  he  might  al  oaoe^  wi 
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Ahum:^  the.  JPreu,  and^  DmUiag.  \  I8t- 

withAd-grotiledt  propriety,   have  intcp^ocedin^- eoilrty^  the.  ' 
mouUieriBg  and  fiDrgotten  volvunes  of  Le86ii]0«  Mc^iiuuPi  ;E0CAr«.:  * 
bar/  RegixiiJdus»  FiliiUius^  and  Bal^ellua.    :Id  the  wiiii)gs;j^>.< 
these  and JvUier  Jesuitical  casuists/  be  ti^ould  have  found ..Haik;: 
the:  end  sanctifies,  the  means,-— how  it  is  unkwful  to  wgf^  i^^^ 
a  dMl' Aroin  motives  of  revenge,  but  how  it  }»  allowable  k\imifr 
to  dctfMd  our  honour.    He  would  have  there  l^sanied  the  gnind;.  t 
sedret  .of .  f.  directing  tbe  intention.*    But  we  st<»>  short.   We  fefue^ . 
that^  inihe  ease  of  duelUng,  the  lesson  would  be  superfluoas^l,  ) 
for  .the  argument  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  bis  eloqu#M 
an^taost  powerful  address,  is  founded  upon  the  self-same  pr^i 
ciple.  .Fortunately,  however,  the  fallacy  and  absurdity  or  t^ja. 
defence  of  the  practice  of  Duelling,  have  been  long  ago  e9:posed^ 
and  refuted  by  no  feeble  pen.     in  the  7th  and  14th  of  the. 
'*  Lettres  Provinciales**  is  contained  one  of  the  most  forcible, 
and  unanswerable  eiqposures  of  this  doctrine,  that  ever  came. 
from  tbe  pen  of  man.    In  the  former  of  those  two  letters,  all[ 
the  apologies  and  palliations    of  the  Jesuitical  writers  axe  laid^ 
bare,  and  held  up  to  scorn,  by  the  application  of  ridicule  udl-, 
mingled  with  levity,  and  sarcasm  unstained  by  malice.   In  the^ 
other  letter,  Pascal  throws  aside  the  weapon  of  ridicule,  and 
no  longer  able  to  restrain  his  indignation,  pours  the  full  tide^ 
of  his  impassioned  eloquence,  yet  tempered  by  the  expoati^, 
lations  of  his  tender  spirit,   against  tnose  who  ventued  fa>.. 
defend  the  nefarious  practice  of  Duelling.    We  cannot  refrain^.- 
from  quoting  a  few  sentences  from  this  admirable  Writer,  /  the; . 

*  sublime  Pascal,' — a  man  in  whom  lofty  genius,  comprehensive; 
intellect,  and  inimitable  taste  were  so  blended  with  the  most"; 
elevated  devotion  and  solid  piety,  that  it  must  ever  be  the, 
matter  of  regret,  that  the  superstition  of  his  age,  operating^ 
upon  a  frame  too  fi^eble  to  sustain  the  feverish  excitement  <^ - 
hifi  lofty  spirit,  so  soon  withdrew  him  from  the  world,  and' 
buried  him  in  the  retirement  of  the  cloister.    After  reprobatihg 
the  injustice  and  wickedness  of  Duelling,  he  thus  itddresdAi 
its  defenders,  the  Jesuits.    '  Where  are  we,  my  father^  ?    Am  \ 

*  they  priests  who  speak  thus?  Are  they  Christians?  Aretkey 
'  Turks?  Are  they  men?  Are  they  demons?  And  are  these  the 
^  mystmes  revealed  by  the  Lamb  to  those  ^f  his  Society  ?^  Or* 
'  are.  they,  abominations  suggested  by  the  Dragon  to  his  fol-*; 
'  lowers  v..  *  .  .  ::t 

After  a  jQiost  beautiful  description  of  the  two  kingdoms  whidi' 
divide  the  w!0fld,--4he  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the  kin^om  ot. 
Satan»  he  tisuis  prcMaeede::  .'  Jesa^  Christ  has  sisnt.  mto  4fhia^' 
'  Churchy,  which  is  Mt  emmre,  such  laws.as  seem  good  toUs. 
'  eternal  wisdom ;  and  the  i)evil  has  sent  into  the  w^d^  whtoh 

^  Alluding  to  the  denomination  of  the  Jesuits—*  the  Society  of  Jesus/ 
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is  his  kingdom,  such  laws  as  he  pleased.    Jesus  ChHst  in 
xnadeitanhonourtosuiferjtheDeTiIf  nottosufier.  JeausCUiit 
has  commanded  those  who  receive  a  blow,  to  turn  tii^jofllK 
oheek ;  the  Devil  has  taught  men  to  kill  in  order  t6i  anrdiila 
idaw.    Jesus  Christ  has  declared  those  happy  who 
pate  in  his  ignominy ;  and  the  Devil  declares  those  n 
who  live  in  ignominy.    Jesus  Christ  has  said»  '*  Wo  unto  yoa 
"  when  all  men  shall  speak  well  of  you;**  and  the  Devil  aafi. 
Wo  to  those  whom  the  worldregards  not  with  esteem  V 
Again : — '  It  is  said,  ''  Honour  is  dearer  than  life  :  but  x(  is 
permitted  to  kill  in  defence  of  life  ;  theref<Mre  we  Batjptr* 
mitted  to  kill  in  order  to  defend  our  honour.**    WIui^^:  mj 
fathers,  because  the  moral  derangement  of  mankiiid  has  made 
'them  prefer  this  false  honour  to  the  life  which  Qod  has  givca 
them  to  serve  him  withal,  shall  murder  committed  in  its  de- 
fence be  held  justifiable  ?    It  is  in  itself  a  dreadfid  evil,,  to 
prefer  such  honour  to  life.;  and  yet,  shall  this  vicioaa  eittach- 
ment,  which  would  stain  the  holiest  actions  if  done  with  a 
view  to  such  an  end,  be  held  to  be  a  justification  of  die  most 
mrmnal?* 

Once  more :  '  Has  not  Escobar  said,  that  when  a  man  allows 
him  to  live  who  has  given  him  a  blow,  he  lives  widMmt 
honour?  Yes,  my  fathers,  without  that  honour  wfcich  ikm 
Devil,  out  of  his  proud  spirit,  has  transmitted  to  his  provA 
children.  This  is  the  honour  which  has  ever  heoi  idolincd 
by  those  who  possess  the  spirit  of  the  world.  It  is  to  pfe- 
serve  that  glory  of  which  the  Devil  is  the  true  distrSmtor, 
that  men  sacrifice  their  life  by  the  fury  of  those  duels  fo  wldch 
they  abandon  themselves,  their  honour  by  the  ignominy  of  the 
punishments  to  which  they  expose  themselves,  end  their  aak 
vation  by  the  peril  of  a  future  Judgement.* 

«— —    ■  ■         ■  ■!■■■■ —— t^JMB^M^a^ 

Art.  VIL  A  Letter  to  the  Honourable  Janh€$  Ahercromh^f  Mr ^.    Bf 
John  Hope,  Esq.   8vo.     Edinburgh.  1822. 

IN  noticing  the  trial  of  Mr.  Stuart,  we  have  already  sniniii*' 
verted  on  the  licentiousness  of  a  part  of  the  piibtto  prHs 
in  Scotland,  and  also  on  the  encouragement  which  this  hsa 

fiven  to  the  continuance  of  the  practice  of  DueUin^.    BvfntaT 
ave  subsequently  occurred,  which  tend  still  further  to  iHartnite 
the  magnitude  of  those  evils. 

We  purposely  abstained  from  alluding  to  the  Pariiamentsiy 
inquiry  which  is  about  to  be  instituted  into  the  conduct  of  Ike 
Law-officers  of  the  Crown  in  Scotland,  in  regard  to  iMr 
alleged  support  of  the  offensive  Newspapers.  Sut  we  cannot 
repress  our  mdigpation  at  the  attempts  which  have  been  mads^ 
and  are  still  malung,  to  over-awe  those  who»  in  diicbai(9  of  ft 
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sacred  and  most  painful  public  duty^  have  deemed  it  necestar^ 

k>  to'Stand forth ftspuUic accusers.  ^       ^ 

i       No  one  who  heard  the  powerful  speech  of  Mr.  AheroTOiqbgrf 

I   in  his  placein  parliament,  on  moTingfor  a  Committee  of  Inquiry^ 

i    could  iail  to  be  struck  with  the  candour*  temperance>   fOid 

i    gentlmanlifee  tone  which  distinguished  his  remarks.    In  the 

I    opinioat  nf  impartial-  men  of  all  p«rties»  he  delivered  himself  U^e^ 

I    one- who  felt  the  disagreeable  nature  of  the  task  he  had  relucH 

-    tairtiyjmdertaken,  who  was  conscious  of  the  deep  responsi-^ 

bility  of  his  situation,  who  was  actuated  only  by  a  paramo«nt> 

andiOTBrwhelmiag  sense  of  duty,  and  who,  as  a  Scotsman,  was 

anxious  to  efface  the  stain  which,  in  his  opinion,  attached  to 

the  administration  of  public  justice  in  his  native  land. 

It  was,  howerer,  open  to  any  man  who  felt  himself  agffrieyed, 
publicly  to  correct  any  misrepresentation  which  might  have 
arisen  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  intricate  statement  of  all  the 
transactions  in  which  the  Scotch  law-officers  of  the  Crown 
weve  implicated.  We  could  not  therefore  have  blamed  Mr» 
Hope,  had  be  confined  himself  to  a  vindication  of  his  own  c(m- 
ducL  !6ut  his  ^'  Letter^*  is  not  so  much  a  defence  of  Viim^ifi. 
as  a  personal  attack  on  a  member  of  parliament.  He  impugiMr 
the  conduct,  and  ajrraigns  the  motives  of  Mr.  Abercromoy,  in 
a  tone  and  style  which  we  should  hardly  have  expected  iroia  a 
man  in  Mr.  Hope^a  station  in  society.  His  pamphlet  is  di6r» 
tinguished  by  a  degree  of  overbearing  petulance  and  intanpe* 
rate  bitterness  altogether  at  variance  with  that  modesty  whick 
ought  ever  to  adorn  the  brow  of  youth.  And  the  only  point 
on  which  he  attempts  to  vindicate  his  conduct,  is  one  which 
does  not  materially  affect  the  general  statement  of  the  cacieu 
even  if  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Aoercromby  had  fallen  into  the 
mistake  of  wnich  Mr.  Hope  complains*. 

We  must  also  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  the  mann^  m 
which  Mr.  Hope  continually  alludes  to  the  fatal  duel  with  8u 
Alexander  Boswell,  does  no  great  honour  to  the  kindliness  of 
his  heart,  and  certainly  will  not  exak  him  in  the  estimajtion  of 
the  public  A  statement  reading  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Stua^ 
towards  the  Printer  of  the  ''Beacon,*'  is  also  very  unnecessaril|^ 
quoted  from  the  "  Sentinel  ;**  but  it  has  I^ad  one  good  effi^ct| 
it  has  afforded  an  opportunity  to  Sir  Ronald  Forgusson  to  con* 
tradict  this  libel,  ana  to  shew,  by  a  reference  to  the  deposition 
of  witnesses,  that  it  was  '  a  malicious  and  atrocio^s  falsehood/ 
As  a  literary  composition,  this  Letter  contains  throughput 
such  gross. violations  of  every  principle  of  correct  t^te,  as  to 
render  it  almost  unwortjb.y  of  notice.  Mr.  Hope  is  ayouAg 
man,  and  will,  we  trust,  in  his  future  conduct,  display  more 
good  sense  and  ^ood  feeling  than  i«  visible  in  ti^B  haety  iEiibl  i£k 
advised  production. 
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Every  one  must  rejoice  that  the  inlerferenca  of  Ae  BflMe 

prevented  a  meeting  between  Mr.  Abercromby  and  either  of  Ike 

.two  Scotch  advocates.    The  former  has  pledged  himself  to  pro- 

.ceedin  the  investigation^  careless  of  the  peril  to  which  he  isn 

.  he  must  be  exposed.    But  we  trust  that  tne  House  wiUdieooaii- 

tenance  and  put  down  this  system  of  bullying ;  and  we  ceii.iiiii^ 

regret  that  Mr.  Abercromby,  after  having  conducted  himenlfis 

a  way  altogether  worthy  of  the  manly  and  independent  cheiee* 

ter  of  his  illustrious  father,  should  have  deemed  it  f  mnntial  Is 

the  preservation  of  his  honour,  to  countenance  the  Mctioe  of 

dueUing, — a  practice  alike  repugnant  to  reason,  a^d  oontnij 

to  the  law  of  God. 

.Art.  VIII.  A  New  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  Nem  Teetamentt  on 
the  Plan  of  Dawson's  Greek  and  Latin  Lexicon.  For  the  Use  of 
Schools.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Laing,  LL.D.  Svo.  pp.  497*  Pries 
10s.6d.   London.    1821. 

THAT  a  child  should  be  set  right  in  the  beginning  of  hie  w«f» 
is  a  maxim  which  applies  with  eaual  propriety  to  innral 
•culture  and  to  literary  education.  We  cannot  but  ooidially 
approve  of  the  desi^  of  the  work  before  us^  though  we  heeitele 
4x>  give  our  unqualified  sanction  to  the  manner  in  which  it  his 
been  executed.  We  are  fully  sensible  of  the  advantages  wUdi 
the  present  Lexicon  possesses  from  '  the  circumstanoe  of  ila 
'  aoaptation  to  the  earliest  reading  of  the  langua^/  md  fioB 
its  furnishing  to  the  learner  '  the  proper  quantity  of  a  leiW 
'  number  of  words  most  frequently  in  use :'  and  we  readQy  a3r 
mit  the  utility  of  an  elementary  work  by  which*  the  penil 
may  be  *  led  almost  imperceptibly,  and  without  additional  Ur 
'  bour,  to  adopt  a  pronunciation  more  fixed  and  accuiale  than 
V  could  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  use  of  a  deCadiod 
'  treatise  on  the  rules  of  prosody.*  Nothing  can  be  more  je- 
dicious  than  this  plan  of  associating  the  correct  attaimnant  of 
quantity  with  the  learner's  acquisition  of  words.    Bat  we  re* 

Set  that  the  Author  has  constructed  his  work  on  the  model  of 
awson's  Lexicon,  which  is  much  too  liberal  in  the  aanatuiee 
that  it  provides  for  a  young  reader  of  Greeks  whose  rstfeaidi 
should  DC  stimulated  and  wisely  directed,  but  never  rapeiMded 
so  for  as  is  the  case  when  the  particular  mood»  tenae»  and  per- 
son of  a  verb,  and  the  several  forms  of  other  parts  of  epeed^ 
are  distinctly  and  minutely  prepared  for  his  use.  Tlie  Letioon 
before  us  would  have  been  more  valuable  as  a  wok  of 


tary  instruction,  if  it  required  more  application  on  the  put 
of  those  for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended.  Hie  whole  of  At 
advantages  of  this  "  New  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  for  dM 
''  New  Testament/'  might  have  been  retauied  in  a  folume  ef 
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lesa  ^hop  h^f  the  number  of  pages,  bad  the  Authw,'  inist^  of 
copying  Dawson's  method,  included  only  tiie  leadings  words 
with  their  principal  varieties,  and  such  forms  of  wordis  as  are 
of  ai;uoaialo^s  character;  marking  (as  he  has  marked)' in  all 
cases  tliis.qiuintity  of  the  doubtful  vewebk  We  so  fully  kp- 
proY§.  of  ,Dr,  Laings  .design,  that  we  takethe  liberty  of  recoih- 
pieijudjfig  to  him .  the  alterations  necessary  to  render  his  wbric 
uuexjceptionable  for  general  use. 

We  have  noticed  some  errata  which  have  escaped  the  An- 
lhoi;V  correction.  Avk^ta  (p.  42.)  appears  witliout  explanatioi^ ; 
and  A^iiiu,  the  root  to  which  reference  is  made,  is  omitted, 
(p.  39.)  A»af*;yt»/Lc»  for  Aio^wyvv/x*.  (p.  90.)  E?cropfuiT*i  instead  of  ((fiit>pfvi. 
TO.  (p.  145.)  EffoiyyjX/xaToj  occurs.  as  the  nominative  (p.  148). 
Eflr»Ji/cu  has  the  antepenult  long  instead  of  short  (p.  156).  The 
future  of  Erkrr»jp*^«  should  be  in  ?w  (p.  161).  tvptjorre .  is  said  to 
be  the  1  pi.  instead  of  the  2  pi.  Aioxotcw  is  described  as  being 
compounded  of  ^*a  and  f'jxw ;  a  very  questionable  etymology. 

The  Author  of  this  work  has  been  careful  to  avail  himself^of 
the  labours  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  in  matters  of  pro- 
sody, in  aid  of  his  own  researches :  he  has  correctly  marked 
the  quantity  of  the  doubtful  vowels,  following  the  example  of 
Dr.  Maltby  in  the  use  of  the  double  sign ;  and  has  added 
copious  and  instructive  genealojdcal  tables  to  illustrate,  the  hia* 
tory  of  the  New  Testament. .  We  should  have  great  pleasufe  in 
noticing  a  revised  and  amended  edition  of  this  Lexicon  on  the 
plan  which  we  have  suggested, 

_____  ____  I 

Art.  iX.  Plans  for  the  Government  and  iiberal  luitniction  of  Bojfs^  m 
large  Numbers;  drawn  from  Experience.  8vo.  pp.  254.  Price 
7s.  6(1.  London.  18^2. 

'T^UIS  publication   contains  a  minute    statement  of  plans 
-^   adopted  for  the  discipline  and  regulation  of  a  large  school  9 
and  they  are  said  to  have  been  attended  with  entire  s access. 
The  great  question,  in  all  such  cases«  refers  -at  once  to  the 
operation  of  the  system ,  and  if  that  can  be  fairly  affirmed  16 
work  well,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  enter  into  an  elaborate 
investigation  of  a  complicated  mechanism  for  the  sake  of  de*' 
tecting  an  occasional  anomaly,  or  some  casual  arrangement 
which  may  wear  the  appearance  of  inefficiency.    In  the  present 
instance,  tlio  Author  ccHuea  forward  to  describe  the  nature  and 
the  effeots  of  an  extensive  scheme  founded  upon  the  principles' 
of  strict  ppUce,.  and  iaviplable  order  and  pmictuality/main^^ 
tuined  by  different  degrees  of  magistracy.    We  have  C<msta^ 
bles,  Juries^  Attomey^-geneFuls,  Judges   arranged  before  US  { 
and  considerably  pains  seqQa,to  have  been  taken  to  makfeihe 
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offices  efBcient»  and  to  guard  against  the  operation  of  improper 
motives  and  feelings. 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  enter  into  a  minute  analyms 
of  the  present  volume.  The  multiplicity  of  its  details,  and  the 
variety  of  the  subjects  to  which  they  refer,  can  be  adequatdy 
learnt  only  by  reference  to  the  book  itself,  which  is  well  drawn 
up,  and^  as  containing  the  plans  and  results  of  an  experuaq||ttt 
in  education,  is  worth  perusal. 

Arc  X.  Rnksfor  the  Construction  of  the  Relative  Qui,  Qtur,  Qifoi, 
with  the  SuhfuHctive  Mood^  established  by  a  copious  Selection  of 
Examples  from  Classical  Authors ;  with  critical  NoCes.  For  the 
Use  of  Schools.  By  A.  R.  Carson,  A.M.  Rector  of  the  High 
School  of  Edinburgh.  Second  Edition.  12mo.  pp.  148.  Edla- 
burgh.  1821. 

THERE  are  two  ^eat  evils  by  which  those  who  seek  in- 
struction from  elementary  treatises  or  critical  diHCUSMons 
on  the  nicer  points  of  idiomatic  construction,  are  perpetually 
embarrassed — rashness,  and  want  of  distinct  defimtion.  An 
incredibly  large  portion  of  the  great  and  continually  enlanmg 
mass  of  grammatical  criticism,  consists  of  assertiooa  IxMdIv 
hazarded,  but  utterly  imtenable ;  and  at  least  an  equal  ihare  is 
made  up  of  cautious  and  doubtful  approaches,  never  doaing 
with  the  point  in  issue,  but,  after  a  tedious  parade  of  know- 
ledge and  acumen,  leaving  it  in  its  original  obscuritj.  ^  The 
little  volume  now  in  our  hands,  and  which,  in  its  first  edition, 
has  long  been  a  favourite  with  us,  is  not  liable  to  either  of  these 
objections  It  illustrates,  with  admirable  skill  and  compteteness, 
a  department  of  Latin  construction  which  had  been  previously 
much  unsettled ;  it  furnishes  a  series  of  valuable  ezercises  in 
classical  composition ;  and  we  are  sure,  since  it  has  now  ememd 
from  the  limited  sphere  of  its  former  circukttion,  tihat  it  wilfbe 
■extensively  adopted  as  a  class-book. 

Mr.  Carson  will  not,  we  hope,  stop  here.  There  are  many 
important  philological  inquiries  in  which  his  leisure  might  be 
profitably  occupied ;  and  from  this  specimen  of  his  anoceas*  we 
anticipate  further  and  still  more  acceptable  exertions. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  recommending  the  edition  of 
Ruddiman's  Rudiments,  printed  at  Cupar,  1819.  The  book 
seems  to  have  been  carefully  printed,  but  it  derives  additioiisl 
value  from  an  *  Appendix,  containing  an  elementary  View  of 
•  the  Tenses  of  the  Latin  Verb,'  contributed  by  Dr,  John 
Hunter,  to  whose  able  revision  the  proof-sheets  of  the  present 
edition  were  submitted.  We  think  that  this  dissertation  throws 
much  liglit  on  the  model  and  temporal  structure  of  the  Verbt 
and  tliat  it  will  prove  of  great  service  to  studcutain  Ihahii^ 
classes. 
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Art.  XI.  The  Book  of  Psalms^  in  Verse;  with  a  Short  Explanatbiy 
Prefkcc  to  each  Psalm,  taken  from  the  Works  of  different  Writers  on 
the  Psalms,  but  chiefly  from  Bishop  Home's  CommeDtary.  post  8vo. 
pp.302.     Price  5s.     London.   1822. 

npHE  design  of  this  volume  is  to  render  the  Book  of  Psalms 
-■•  at  once  more  intelligible  and  more  attractive,  and  to  recom- 
mend the  study  of  this  portion  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  to  those 
young  persons  who  may  have  leisure  and  opportunity  to  look 
more  deeply  into  the  subject,  and  to  search  for  fuller  infor- 
mation in  the  writings  of  learned  and  pious  commentators.  We 
cannot  but  warmly  applaud  the  intention  of  the  Writer.  Of 
the  merits  of  his  performance,  we  shall  enable  our  readers  to 
judge  for  themselves. 

•PSALM  XXIII. 
*  In  this  beautiful  Psalm,  David  compares  God  jto  a  shepherd,  aa 
image  familiar  to  his  own  mind  from  his  early  course  of  life,  ^ad  whioh 
if  more  than  once  used  by  our  blessed  Lord,  to  represent  the  reiatiofi 
kk  which  he  stands  to  his  people.  The  Psalm  has  been  sutiposed  tp 
have  been  written,  while  me  Psalmist  was  expelled  from  die  holy  city 
Jttul  temple^  owing  to  the  allusion  made  in  the  6th  verse  to  his  hopes 
of  dwelljuiff  in  the  house  of  God ;  and,  as  it  mentions  a  supply  of  pro- 
visions in  3ie  face  of  the  enemy,  it  was  probably  composed  wtwpi 
I>avid,  flying  from  the  contest  with  his  disobedient  son»  pitched  l^ 
camp  beyond  Jordan,  and  was  in  danger  of  seeing  his  little  anii|r 
perish  for  want  of  provision  in  that  uncultivated  region^  will  h» 
rriends  brought  him  a  plentiful  supply:  see  2ad  Sam.  diap.  xvil* 
verse  27, 28, 29. 

*  1.  The  Lord,  my  shepherd,  doth  each  want  supply. 
In  pastures  green  he  causeUi  me  to  lie ; 

*  2.  My  feet  by  cooling  streams  he  deigns  to  guides 

And  leads  me  where  the  peaceful  waters  glide :  J 

*  S.  My  soul  he  keepeth  in  his  holy  way, 
And  brings  me  back  whene'er  I  go  iwtray. 

*  4.  £'en  in  my  passage  through  death's  awfiil  vale» 

Supported  by  his  stiS^  I  shafi  not  fail : 
E'en  there  will  I  defy  th'  approach  of  fearr— 
E'en  there  will  walk  in  hope,  for  he  is  near. 

<  5.  He  fills  my  cup  with  oily  anoints  my  head. 
My  board  in  presence  of  my  foes  doth  spread : 
His  aid  through  life  I  surely  shall  obtain^ 
And  in  his  house  for  evermore  remain.'    p*  $8. 

As  all  the  Psalms  are  versified  in  the  same  metre, 
specimen  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  series. 
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Art.  XIL  An  Address  to  the  People  of  England  in  the  Cause  of  tie 
GreekSf  occasioned  by  the  late  inhunian  Massacres  in  the  Isle  of  Scio, 
&c.  By  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes,  Author  ofTravels  in  Sicily,  Greece, 
and  Albania.     8vo.  pp.  44.     London.    1822. 

OUR  readers  will  have  in  recollection,  that  to  Mr.  Hughei 
we  are  indebted  for  a  minutely  circumstantial  exposure  of 
the  sacrifice  of  Parga  on  the  part  of  the  English  Govenunent 
to  its  worthy  ally,  Ali  Pasha, — a  transaction  which  he  ventured 
to  stigmatise  as  alike  unjust,  cruel,  and  impolitic.  That  trans- 
action, there  is  reason  to  believe,  furnishes  but  too  fair  a  speci- 
men of  the  politics  of  the  British  Cabinet  under  its  present  Di- 
rectors. '  The  reports,  and  indeed  the  confident  assertions/ 
says  Mr.  Hughes, 

<  made  in  almost  every  letter  which  arrives  from  Greece^  that  stores 
and  ammunition  are  sent  out  in  English  ships  to  proviBion  Turkish 
fortresses ;  that  English  officers  are  serving  in  the  Turkish  navy  and 
artillery ;  that  confiscations  of  property  and  imprisonment  of  persons 
are  denounced  and  executed,  by  our  autliorities  in  the  Ionian  islands, 
against  the  friends  and  relatives  of  those  whom  we  are  pleased  Co  call 
Grecian  rebels ;  that  the  righto  of  hospitality,  in  the  same  quarter^ 
have  in  many  instances  been  refused  to  the  miserable  fugitives  fhim 
Turkish  vengeance ;  all  these  considerations  render  an  ap[MMltO  th^ 
English  people  still  more  necessary. — I  appeal  not  to  government^ 
statesmen  and  politicians.  I  am  aware  that  they  are  surrounded  srith 
difficulties  and  perplexing  considerations ;  that  they  are  frequently 
obliged  to  pursue  what  appear  to  be  temporary  interests,  in  preference 
•to  those  which  are  more  remote,  and  to  adopt  a  line  of  policy  lirliich 
their  consciences  cannot  help  condemning.  But,  whilst  I  endeavotf 
to  shew  that  the  policy  of  supporting  such  an  empire  as .  Tarkey  is 
weak  and  vain,  unless  it  were  possible  to  effect  an  entire  change  in  the 
moral  habito  and  religious  principles  of  its  constituento,  I  would  ex- 
cite that  ardour  and  enthusiasm  in  the  breasto  of  my  countrymen, 
which  may  lead  them  to  express  openly  their  sentimento  in  the  caose 
of  humanity.' 

We  confess  that  this  is  a  subject  on  which  we  scarcely  dare 
trust  ourselves  to  speak.  Should  it  appear  that  England,  or 
rather  its  ministers,  have,  either  from  commercial  considera- 
tions, or  from  the  state  maxims  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  connived 
at  the  massacre  of  the  Greeks,  loud,  and  deep,  and  everlast- 
ing execration  is  the  only  language  fit  to  be  employed  in 
reference  to  their  conduct.  But,  alas !  by  what  foreign  nation 
are  they  not  execrated,  except  the  Russians  and  the  TuAs! 
And  'IS  it  fear  of  Russia,'  asks  Mr.  Hughes, -' which  forces 
'  European  cabinets  into  such  a  measure  as  patronising  a  po'wer 
'  like  Turkey  ?  Is  it  in  the  empire  of  the  Sultan  that  they  would 
'  oppose  a  barrier  to  its  aggrandisement?  Vain  hope!  The 
'  colossus  of  clay  will  be  kicked  down,  w  heuever  it  shidl  please 
*  the  arctic  despot  to  stretcli  out  his  leg.' 

We  earnestly  recommend  the  perusal  of  this  Address  to  our 
readers. 
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Art.  XIII.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 

*»•  Gentlemen  and  Publishers  toho  have  tvorks  in  the  PresSf  xmiU  <Mge 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  bi^  sending  infarmatum 
f  post  paid  J  of  the  subject,  extent,  and  probable  price  of  such  work*  i 
xvhich  theu  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public,  if  cdn^ 
sistent  votth  its  plan* 


Captain  Manby,  Author  of  the  Means 
of  MiTing  Persons  from  Shipwreck,  has 
nearly  ready  for  publication,  a  Journal 
of  a  Voyage  to  Qreenland  in  the  year 
1891,  with  graphic  illustrations.  In  1 
vol.  4to. 

In  the  press,  the  Odyssey  of  Homer, 
translated  in  English  pro«e  as  literally 
as  the  diffetcnt  idioms  of  the  Greek  and 
English  language  will  allow :  with  ex- 
planatory notes.  In  2  vols.  8vo.  By 
a  Member  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Mr.  HogfT  has  in  the  press,  a  new 
edition,  with  considerable  improvements, 
of  his  Concise  and  Practical  Treatise  on 
the  Growth  and  Culture  of  the  Carnation, 
Pink,  Auricula,  Polyanthus,  Ranuncu- 
Itis,  Tulip,  and  other  flowers.  In  1  vol. 
iSmo. 

Mr.  Walter  Wilson  has  in  the  press, 
the  Life  and  Times  of  Daniel  Defoe, 
with  an  accoaot  of  his  writings,  and 
flmecdotes  of  several  of  his  contempo- 
raries. 

Mr.  Thomas  Nuttall  will  soon  publish. 
Travels  into  the  Arkansa  Territory,  with 
observations  on  the  manners  of  the  Abo- 
rigines; illustrated  by  a  map  and  other 
engravings. 

Mr.  William  Cooke  has  in  the  press, 
an  Abridgement  of  Prof.  Morgagni's 
work  on  Diseases,  with  copious  notes. 

Sixteen  Practical  Sermons,  by  the 
Rev.  .Richard  Postlethwaite,  rector  of 
Roche,  will  soon  appear. 

Mrs.  C.  Hutton,  author  of  the  Tour  of 
Africa,  will  soon  publish,  Memoirs  of 
■  the  Queens  of  England,  with  a  Sketch 
of  the  Kings. 

The  Political  Life  of  his  Majesty 
George  the  Fourth,  is  preparing  for  pub- 
licati&u  in  an  octavo  volume. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Watson,  of  Hull,  is  collect- 
ing materials  for  a  Dendrulogia  Britan- 
nica  (trees  and  shrubs  that  will  live  in 
the  open  air  of  Britain),  to  be  published 
in  octavo,  and  illustrated  by  coloured 
plates. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Hennah  will  soon 
publish,  in  a  royal  octavo  volume,  an 


Account  of  the  Lime  Rocks  of  Plymouth, 
with  ten  lithographic  prints  of  some  of 
the  animal  remains  found  in  them. 

Mr.  Allan  Cunaingham  is  preparing 
for  publication,  in  four  small  octavo 
volumes,  Scottish  Songs,  ancient  an^ 
modem ;  with  notes,  a  critical  introduc- 
tion, and  characters  of  the  most  eminent 
lyric  poets  of  Scotland. 

The  Rev.  H.  C.  0*Donnoghue  is  print- 
ing, in  an  octavo  \olume,  Academic 
Lectures  on  Sabjects  connected  with 
the  History  of  modem  Europe. 

The  Rev.  Jonathan  Walton,  rector  of 
Birdbrook,  has  two  volumes  of  Ser- 
mons in  the  press. 

Mr.  Gideon  Mantell  is  preparing  a 
Description  of  the  Strata  and  Organic 
Remains  of  Tdgate  Forest :  with  obser- 
vations on  the  bedy  of  limestone  a^d 
clay  that  altemate  'in  the  iron-sand  of 
Sussex,  and  numerous  representatiooi 
of  extraordinary  fossils  discovered. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Leww, 
by  the  Rev.  T.  Horsfield  and  J.  W. 
Woollgar,  with  the  Natural  History  of 
the  district,  by  G.  Mantell,  will  soon 
appear  in  a  quarto  volume,  with  nume- 
rous lithographic  prints.' 

The  Rev.  James  Joyce  will  soon  pub- 
lish, in  an  octavo  volume,  a  Treatise  on 
Love  to  God,  considered  as  the  perfec- 
tion of  Christian  morals. 

The  Remains  of  the  late  Alexander 
Leith  Ross,  A.M.  of  Aberdeen,  with  a 
memoir  of  his  life,  is  nearly  ready  for 
publication.  This  volume  will  contain 
the  literary  remains  of  a  young  man 
distinguished  for  talents,  piety,  and  ex- 
tensive atf'^inroents  in  general  know- 
ledge, especially  in  Oriental  literature. 

In  the  press,  an  Abridgement  of 
Blackstone's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws 
of  England,  in  a  series  of  letters  from  a 
father  to  his  daughter,  chiefly  intended 
for  the  use  and  advancement  of  female 
education.  By  a  Barrister  at  Law,  F.R, 
F.A.  and  F.L.S. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  month 
will  be  published,  in  Svo,  The  Situation 
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List  of  Works  recenilj/  PMiiked. 


of  EfV^*'^  in  regard  to  Agricnlture, 
Trade,  and  Floatfce,  with  a  compa- 
rison of  the  prospects  of  Eugland  aod 
France.  B7  Joseph  Lowe,  Esq.  This 
work  contains  an  historical  vumioary  of 
tba  mn'arkable  flnctnations  that  hafe 
taken  place  in  our  national  retouroes 
awcel798j  and  axplains,  at  considera- 
l4e  lengtb,  the  respective  operation  of 
war  and  peac^.  The  revolutions  to 
which  our  agrtcuHore,  our  trade,  oar 
paper  currency*  have  been  sMcceiiively 
Bubjected,  are  pasted  in  review,  as  well 
as  the  rapid  increase  of  our  population, 
and  its  efiect  on  our  public  revenue.  The 
■itoation  of  France,  in  these  respecta,  is 


explained  and  compared  with  that  of 
England;  and  the  condadhig  vWa^teis 
of  the  book  are  appropriatiid  tp  the  eoa- 
•ideratioa  of— the  disproportioa  Mill  ct- 
Istjng  in  the  eaae  of  wagei^  Milariei,aMl 
ether  money  incomet^-tkitf  operatlii  of 
a  sinking  fnnd^-aikd  the  eayadi— ayof 
a  change  in  oor  fiaaacial  aydeAi. 

In  the  press,  a  iVeatise  oa  the  Vm  of 
Mosca,  as  a  Therapeutical  ag«ilt,  by 
Baron  Larrey:  translated  froai  the 
French,  with  notes,  and  aa  iaimluCtioB 
containing  a  history  of  the  sabstancsb 
By  Robley  Dnnglison,  Paihiw  of  tlw 
Royal  College  of  SargeoM. 


Art.  XIV.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


BioeaAPHV. 

Napoleon  in  Exile ;  or,  a  Voice  from 
St,  Helena.  The  opinions  and  reflec- 
tions of  Napoleon  on  the  most  impor- 
tant events  of  his  life  and  government, 
in  his  own  words.  By  Barry  E.  O'Meara, 
F«sq.  his  late  Sur;geon.  With  portraits, 
StoI.  8vo.  U.  8s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Byron,  with  anec- 
dotes of  some  of  his  contemporaries. 
8va  with  a  fine  portrait  by  Hariowe,  14s. 

Memoirs  of  Benvenuto  Cellini.  Writ- 
ten by  Himself.  Edited,  with  notes, 
lh>m  the  last  Milan  edition,  by  Thomas 
Roscoe,  Esq.  8  vols.  8vo.  with  a  portrait. 
11.  4s. 

Memoint  of  the  Life  of  Artemi  of 
Wagarschapat,  near  Mount  Ararat,  in 
Armenia,  from  the  original  Armenian, 
written  by  Himself.  With  an  engraved 
view  of  Mount  Ararat  8vo.  18s, 

XDUCATroil. 

A  Dictionary  of  French  Homonymes; 
or,  a  new  Guide  to  the  Peculiarities  of 
the  French  Language,  being  a  collection 
of  French  expressions  similar  in  sound, 
bnt  differing  in  signification:  illustrated 
by  numerous  anecdotes,  jeux  de  mots, 
&c.  particularly  designed  for  those  who 
are  desirous  of  acquirinjr  the  language  of 
social  intercourse.  By  D.  Boileau.  8vo. 
9s.  6d. 

■  ISTOKT. 

Chronological  NoIch  of  Scotinh  Af- 
fairs, frr>m  16S0  till  noi  ;  being  chiefly 
taken  from  tlie  Diary  of  Lord  Fountain- 
hall.    4to  II.  Ids. 


A  History  of  the  British  EBBpire«  Ham, 
the  Accession  of  Charles  I.  to  the  Bado- 
ration  ;  with  an  introduetkMi,traeiDgthe 
progivss  of  society,  and  of  the  f  stitn 
tion,  from  the  feudal  times  to  tha 
ing  of  the  history ;  and  iaclaih 
ticolar  examination  of  Mr. 
sutements  relative  te  the  dhalaiotar  af 
the  English  Government.  By  Ouuigi 
Brodie,  Esq.  Advocate.  4  volfc  tno*  9L 
18s.  6d. 

LAW. 

A  Collection  of  the  sevana  Frfiliaf 
Sessions  Law,  alphabetically 
contained  in  Burn,  Btaokalo 
and  Nolan.  By  the  Rev. 
ham,  A.M.  Recler  of  6iMBi|e  flL  M^ 
chael.  Vicar  of  Christ  Chnrch^  a«d  oas 
of  his  Majesty's  Justices  of  tha-Psaer 
for  the  cottBty  af  Uaotk  flvoli*tvaw 
IL  8s. 

The  Trial  of  Jamas  BtmUU  >■% 
Youager  of  Daoeanit  balbia  the  High 
Court  of  Jasticiary  at  SdUabwyh,  on 
Monday  the  IDth  of  JiMi«»  IBM.  WMi 
an  Appendix  of  Docnmeala»  Stab  Sa.  6d. 

Aa  laqniry  into  the  Piasnt  Slalaof 
the  BUtuteand  Criminal  lav  of  Ei«1aBd. 
By  John  Miller,  Esq.  of  UaoalM-laa. 
8vo.  9s.  6d. 

wvn  aait. 

The  Architectural  Antiqaiftias  of  Vop- 
mandy  :  containing  One  Snndrad  PlsUss, 
comprising  Views,  Elevations^  and  D^ 
tails  of  the  most  celebrated  and  mast 
curious  remains  of  aatiqnity  in  thai 
conntry.  By  John  Sell  Colman.  Ac- 
companied with  Historical  aod  0escffip» 
tive  Notices,  by  Dawson  Tnmer«  Esq. 


Liti  of  Workf  recently  Publiehed. 


F.  R.  S.  and  S.  A.  9  vols.  lup.  roy.  folio, 
121.  124.  boards,  large  paper,  211.  balf- 
buunj. 

Part  V.  (being  the  last)  of  a  series  of 
Views  ID  Savoy,  Switzerland^  and  on 
the  Rhine.  Engraved  in  Mezzotinto 
from  Drawiagi  by  John  Dennis.  16i. 
prooffy  24*. 

MSDfCINB   AUD  CBiaUBGIKY. 

Ohwnratioas  on  the  Anatomy,  Pby- 
siology^  and  Pathology  of  the  Nervous 
System.  Sy  Joseph  Swan,  member  of 
the  royal  college  of  surgeons,  and  sur* 
geoQ  to  the  Lincoln  county  hospital. 
8vo.  illustrated  by  nine  engravings. 
lOg.  6(1. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  comparative 
Forces  of  the  Kztensor  a^d  Flexor  Mus« 
cles  coonactad  with  the  Joints  of  the  Ha- 
man  Body.  ByJuiitts  Jeffreys,  M.R. 
C.S.    8s.  6d. 

MISCXLLAMBOUS. 

Chinese  Novels  3  translated  from  the 
original.  To  which  are  added,  proverbs 
and  mural  maxims,  ooUectcd  from  their 
classical  boolis  and  other  sources.  The 
whole  preCsced  by  observations  on  the 
language  and  literature  of  China.  By 
John  Francis  Davis,  of  the  East  India 
Companjp's  Civil  Service.    8vo.  8s.  6d. 

letters  froa  Spain.  By  Don  Leucadio 
DoUado.-  8vo.  154. 

The  Art  cf  Employing  Time  to  the 
greateit  advantage,  the  tme  source  of 
Happiness.    Post  8vo.  98.  6d. 

The  Classical  Collector's  Vade  Me- 
cum  :  being  an  introduction  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  best  editions  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  classics.     18mo.  5s. 

Sketches  and  Fragments.  By  the 
Author  of  the  Magic  Lantern,  f.cap  Svo. 

Body  and  Soul.  Consisting  of  a  series 
of  lively  and  pathetic  stories,  calculated 
to  excite  the  attention  and  interest  of  the 
religious  world,   post  8vo.  128. 

Essays.  By  Father  Fitz-Eostace, 
a  Mendicant  Friar.  Post  8vo.  ^s.  6d. 

MATUIAL   HISTORY. 

The  Philosophy  of  Zoology;  or,  a 
general  view  of  the  structure,  functions, 
and  classification  of  Animals.  By  John 
Fleming,  DD.  minister  of  Flisk,  Fife- 
shire,  fellow  of  the  royal  society  of  Edin- 
burgh, of  the  Wemerian  Natural  History 
Society,  Ice.     2  vols.  8vo.    11.  lOs. 

The  Wonders  uf  the  Vegetable  Kiog- 
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dom  Displayed ;  in  a  series  of  Lettera. 
By  the  Author  of  Select  Female  Biogra-r 
phy.  With  a  plate  and  woodcuts^  ISmo. 
7s. 

VOITRT. 

Halidon  Hill:  a  drama  ie dtetcb from 
ScotUsh  history.  By  Sli^Walter  Scott, 
hart.  8vo.  6s. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  James  Hog^, 
now  first  collected,  and  containing  the 
Queen^s  Wake—Pilgrims  of  the  Sun— 
Madorof  the  Moor— Poetic  Mirror^ 
Sacred  Melodies,  &c.  6te.  beside  many 
miscellaneous  poems  and  songs,  never 
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Art.  I.  Joumai  of  a  Visit  to  some  Parts  ofEHdopia.  By  Georse 
WaddingtOD,  Esa.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oambridge,  and  tne 
Rev.  Barnard  Hanbuiy,  of  Jesus  CoUes^,  A.M.  F.A.S.  With 
Mapf  and  Engravings.  4to.  Price  21.  Lon&n*  1828. 

'T'HE  progress  of  foreign  discovery,  and  the  ardour  of  scien-* 
-^'^  tific  travelling,  are  nonourable  distinctions  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live. 

*  Necquicqaam  Deus  abscidit 
Prudens  Oceano  dissociabill 
Terras.' 

In  the  dkys  of  Norden  and  Pococke,  a  journey  up  the  Nile 
was  esteemed  a  perilous  undertaking.  Now,  it  seems  to  be 
considered  as  an  agreeable  recreation,  rather  than  a  toilsome 
pilgrimage,  to  take  a  trip  to  the  furthest  cc^fines  of  Nubia« 
and  to  pass  the  northern  frontiers  of  Ethiopia. 

Our  Author,  on  arriving  at  Venice  in  1820,  found  his  friend 

Mr.  Hanbury  preparing  for  an  antiquarian  visit  to  Egypt  and 

Nubia,  with  the  hope  of  penetrating  as  far  as  Dongola.  Having 

passed  the  spring  and  part  of  the  summer  in  Greece,   they 

arrived  at  Alexandria  in  the  month  of  August.    There  they 

heard  that  an  expedition  to  reduce  the  countries  above  the 

second  Cataract,  had  already  left  Cairo.    The  circumstance 

seemed  auspicious  to  their  project,  and  they  determined  to 

follow  the  army.    They  proceeded  without  delay  to  the  second 

Cataract,  and  reached  the  army  in  due  time.     At  Wady  Haifa 

commenced  and  terminated  the  journey  which  is  the  substance 

of  the  volume    before   us.      Their  previous  and  subsequent 

travels   were   in   countries   already  well  described;   but,    as 

Burckhardt  is  the  first  traveller  who  succeeded  in  following. 

the  Nile  as  far  as  Tinareh,  we  may  venture  to  pronounce  Mr. 

Waddington's  work  a  valuable  accession  to  the  information  of 

which  we  were  already  in  possession  concerning  Bgypt  and  Nubia. 
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Norden  has  given  a  general  description  of  Nubia  iM'lli^  m 
Derr,  and  Legh  a  detailed  one  as  far  as  Ibrim,  while  the  jotimtds 
of  Burckhardt  have  made  us  familiar  with  that  immense  ttSltffH^t 
the  Nile  ;*  but  little  was  known  of  the  countries  beyond  tHe 
point  reached  by  that  indefatigable  and  intelligent  f  ^''^j^^' 
except  through  the  vague  and  indefinite  relations  of  tSe'nalSitt 
merchants  and  soldiers.  These  countries,  it  was  thergobd 
fortune  of  Messrs.  Waddington  and  Hanbury  to  visit ;  ancTtUs 
journal  is  the  result  of  their  joint  observations  and  ditcoveries* 
They  arrived  in  November,  1820,  at  the  shoonah  or  Toiki^ 
magazine  of  Wady  Haifa,  with  the  necessary  finnamiB  aim 
letters  for  Abdin  CasheiF,  Governor  of  D6ngola.  Their  PV^» 
besides  themselves,  consisted  of  a  Dragoman,  a  young  Iriu- 
man  who  had  travelled  with  Belzoni,  a  Maltese  cook,  and  his 
cousin  Giuseppe,  who  served  as  a  kind  of  volanttei^.  Th^ 
seem  to  have  pursued  the  track  of  Burckhardt  in  the  Si>^fli  Hm 
^outh-Eastern  direction  of  the  Nile.  On  the  15^  pf  ^owm- 
ber»  they  passed  the  five  barrows,  noticed  by  that  Tiavwi^; 
and  dismounted  at  the  Sheik's  house  in  Ferket.  They7SmM|r 
to  have  come  to  the  determination  of  taking  their  lexpe^tioh 
'  for  better  for  worse/  and  of  bearing  its  incommoJiliaa  ■  lyiri 
privations  with  good  humour  and  cheerfulness ;  but  we  confess 
that  our  casuistry  is  not  sufficiently  indulgent  to  excuse  tome 
of  the  means  to  which  they  deemed  it  necessary  to  raaort  ia 
order  to  facilitate  their  progress.  ..  -^ 

*  At  this  place/ says  Mr.  Waddington,  'our  engagemenl'VMiiMr 
camel -drivers  expired:  and,  according  to  the  Aj^a's  promiseit^M 
were  to  find  others  readilv.  The  sheik  of  this  village  hadt  M  ^m 
arrival  last  night,  certainly  given  us  no  such  hopeib  ^e  wm 
awaked  this  morning  with  the  unwelcome  assurance  that  toofi^  Ptt 
not  a  single  camel  to  be  procured  by  any  means  in.tba  tcnva  «ffr 
neighbourhood.  We  began  to  consider  bow  far  we  shoqld  bejopM^P^ 
in  taking  forward  two  of  the  animals  that  had  conveyi^.m  fP^F^ 
hither,  though  they  were  the  Pasha's,  and  always  emfipjgSi.m  %f 
service;  and  while  we  were  gravely  engaged  in  aeIiberaUu.bi^  ^hiii 
very  important  point,  we  were  informed  tnat  our  honest  gSfiWf^jgmi^ 
haps  anticipating  such  a  measure  on  our  part,  had  ukn  iwlwdM^ 
of  the  fair  moon-light,  to  decamp  with  their  sacred  chafg9|..  T  J^^ 
laughing  as  well  as  we  could  at  this  first  disappoinUaeD^  we«  pet- 
ceeded  to  attach  our  luggage  to  the  backs  of  a  number  of  an.e%,  ly^ 
were  successively  brought  up  for  that  purpose.  The  breed  han^j^ 
markabty  bad ;  and  as  some  began  by  falling  perpendicularlj  i 
the  weights  imposed  upon  them,  and  others  staggered  homQ  CjQ. 
stalls  with  what  they  could  carry,  it  was  long  before  the  whole  j 
cade  could  be  collected  and  put  in  motion :  they  then,  above  ^  j 
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dn  number,  quietly  dispersed  themseWet  about  the  country  in  search 
of  food,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  they  were  at  last  driven 
into  the  kind  of  road  we  were  fated  to  follow ;  we  then  commenced  a 
kind  ot  straggling  march,  and  very  soon  had  recourse  to  our  feet»  as 
a  mucjb  easier  method  of  travelling.  In  an  hour  and  a  half,  direction 
Southi  we  got  to  the  large  island  Ferket;  and  in  half  an  hour  xnore 
(S.  by  W.)  to  Mograt. 

*  Here  our  prospects  brighten  a  little :  a  camel  is  discovered  among 
the  palms,  and  soon  afterwards  another,  and  a  man  with  a  woman 
and  child  near  it ;  he  proves  to  be  an  Ababde  Arab,  named  Achmet, 

foang  down,  with  his  wife  and  child,  to  buy  dates;  we  of  course  invite 
im  very  warmly  to  enter  into  our  service,  to  which  he  as  strongly 
objects ;  and  on  being  more  urgently  pressed*  he  asks  with  great  fed- 
ing,  **  And  will  you  oblige  me  to  leave  my  wife  and  child  in  the  hands 
of  strangers  ?*'  Now  his  wife  was  a  very  pretty  woman,  and  was 
.watching  this  scene  with  great  interest,  though  in  silence.  The  case 
was  certainly  a  hard  one,  and  perhaps  we  were  decided  by  the  sieht 
of  one  of  our  asses,  at  that  moment  down  on  the  ground,  struggling 
with  his  burthen  :  however,  we  were  decided ;  we  justified  ourselves 
I>y  the  tyrant's  plea,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  transfer  part  of  our 
property  to  the  more  dignified  situation  it  was  once  more  destined  to 
occupy.  The  man  entrusted  his  family  to  a  fellow-countryman,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  village,  and  proceeded  reluctantly  with  us.* 

pp.  14—1$. 

We  pass  over  Mr.  Waddington's  description  of  the  ruins  of 
Aam&ra,  so  accurately  given  by  Burckhardt.  We  cordiatty 
concur  in  the  just  tribute  of  gratitude  and  veneration  which 
our  Author  suspends  his  narrative  to  pay  that  lamented  Tra- 
veller. 

*  Thus  far  we  followed  the  steps  of  Burckhardt,  with  his  book  in 
our  hands ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  take  leave  of  him  without  expressing 
our  admiration  for  his  character,  and  our  gratitude  for  the  instruction 
he  has  afforded  us.  His  acquired  qualifications  were  never  equalled 
by  those  of  any  other  traveller ;  his  natural  ones  appear  even  more 
extraordinary.  Courage  to  seek  danger,  and  calmness  to  confront  il» 
are  not  uncommon  qualities ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  court  poverty  and 
to  endure  insult.  Hardships,  exertions,  and  privations  are  easy  to  n 
inan  in  health  and  vigour ;  but  during  the  attacks  of  a  dangerous 
disease,  that  he  should  never  have  permitted  his  thoughts  to  wander 
homewards— -tliat  sickening  among  the  winds  and  sands  of  the  desert^ 
he  should  never  have  sighed  for  the  freshness  of  his  native  mountains^ 
—this  does,  indeed,  prove  an  ardour  in  the  cause  in  which  be  was 
engaged,  and  a  resolution,  if  necessary,  to  perish  in  it,  that  make  his 
character  as  extraordinary  as  his  fate  was  lamentable ;  and  none  are 
so  capable  of  estimating  his  value,  as  those  who  can  bear  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  his  information,— who  have  trod  the  country  that  he 
has  so  well  described,  and  gleaned  the  fields  where  he  has  reaped  so 
ample  a  harvesL'  pp.  24,  5. 

Our  Travellers  did  not  visit  the  pillars  of.Solcb.  Ther  anxiety 
to  cross  the  river  was  unavailing :  there  was  no  ferry,  and  their 
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attempts  to  prevail  upon  the  Ueiss  of  aome  proviaioo^-DOa^^tt 
carry  them  over,  were  equally  inett'ectual.  Tbatniagaificeai,roii| 
atood  so  near  them,  that  the  disappointment  must  have  btm 
acutely  felt  by  yonng  antiauaries  inflamed  with  the  ardotir  of  |^wv 
suit,  and  impatient  to  add  to  their  stock  of  liberal  infortealMiL 
^  It  was  painful/  says  Mr.  Waddington, '  to  be  forbiddeH*<»  ndii 
'  the  veil,  when  the  hand  was  touching  it'  Nothin^«  tbfte- 
fore,  worthy  of  notice  seems  to  occur  in  their  joumaftiU.thcgf 
reached  the  interesting  antiquities  of  the  island  of  Acgo.. 

*  In  about  half  an  hour,  due  S.  from  the  yillage,  we  came^  tti  the 
antiquities,  and  approached  them,  not  without  great  (ears  of  disap- 
pointment. These  were  soon  dispelled  W  the  fint  object  that  ippear- 
ed  before  us ;  it  was  a  colossal  statue  of  grey  granite,  representiM  a 
young  man  with  the  thin  beard  and  corn-measure  bomiet ;  the  left 
leg  is  advanced ;  before  the  right,  cut  in  the  same  stone,  and  standing 
on  the  foot,  is  a  small  statue,  five  feet  high,  bearded,  and  with  tiie 
right  hand  on  the  breast,  while  the  left  hangs  straight  down  i  the  hak 
is  turned  on  the  right  side,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  appear  aa  orna- 
ment on  that  part  ofthe  head  ;  and  the  face  is  much  disngured.  Hie 
statue  itself  is  broken  in  the  middle,  and  the  monstrous  fragiMMts  lie 
about  four  feet  apart,  but  nothing  is  lost ;  the  face  is  entire,  bocftat 
and  broad.  The  statue  lies  on  its  back,  and  is  twenty-two  ftet  ifz 
inches  long,  and  five  feet  five  inches  across  the  shoulders.  There  is 
a  small  hole  in  the  front  of  the  bonnet,  probably  intended  fiir  tbefe- 
ception  ofthe  ornament  or  sistrum.    It  lies  S.S.E.  and  N.N.W. 

'  There  is  a  second  statue  like  the  first,  except  that  it  is  not  brokea 
in  the  middle,  that  the  face  is  in  a  better  style,  that  the  heard  is 
twisted,  an  ornament  of  leaves  goes  round  the  edge  of  the  bonnetf 
die  dress  is  more  highly  finished  and  decorated,  and  there  is  no  ifgare 
on  the  foot ;  the  arms  and  beard  have  been  intentionally  brokea. '  It 
is  twenh^-three  feet  five  inches  long,  and  measures  seven  ftet  Ibtar 
inches  from  the  end  ofthe  bonnet  to  the  end  of  the  beard.  The  faattds^ 
which  have  suffered  much  injury,  are  open ;  those  of  the  other  are 
shut,  with  a  short  staff  in  them.  It  lie^  S.  £.  and  N.  W.neariy ;  the 
feet  of  the  two  statues  are  towards  each  other,  and  about  thfrtf -live 
yards  apart.^  They  are  both  very  well  executed,  and  arts  ftftfenor,  tf 
their  perfection  be  considered,  to  no  granite  colossus  existh^s  thoogh 
tlie  faces  are  not  so  fine  as  the  Memnon,  and,  of  coarM,  Iset  al  all 
comparable  in  expression  to  those  at  Ebsdmbal,  as  is  nsitoralf  firem 
the  superior  difficulty  of  working  the  material.  A  little  to  the  West 
is  a  headless  female  sutuc,  covered  by  earth  up  to  the  kneee*;  and 
still  further  on  is  a  fine  block  of  grev  granite,  cut  into  ffbur  fthotfpo- 
tami,  standing  up  side  by  side.  Ihe  small  statue  onhr  is  wmck 
granite,  the  others  really  look  as  white  and  clear,  and  lis  ilrto^ffaa 
the  injuries  of  time,  as  if  they  were  now  fresh  from  the  haikd  'tff^he 
sculptor.  Tlie  place  18  called  by  the  natives  Sanna  Behitf  or  the 
'White  Art,  as  interpreted  to  us  ;  a  name  inconsistent  with  the  opiniens 
formerly  promulgated  to  us  by  our  honest  Ababde,  birtiioCee  (as 
will  afterwards  appear)  with  those  of  the  Nouba  resideali.    Tbira  is 
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ttiuch  pottery  and  broken  sandstone  lying  about,  but  no  visible  re- 
mains of  any  building  whaterer.  Never  was  there  so  inviting  a  plao^ 
for  an  excavator ;  the  soil  is  sof^,  and  as  the  ground  is  but  little  ele- 
vated, the  labour  would  be  small,  and  the  rewards  easily  obtained  and 
highly  valuable.  We  retired  reluctantlyi  with  the  determination  of 
demanding  Abdin  Casheff's  permission  to  return  hither,  and  pass 
some  time  on  the  spot/  p.  ^S— 50. 

The  following  extract  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  Author'a 
power  of  descnption  and  vivacity  of  expression. 

*  In  one  hour  wc  came  to  a  large  cultivated  plain,  and  in  one  and  a 
quarter,  to  the  Nile,  flowing  N.N.W«,  with  a  very  broad  stream. 
Our  direction  had  been  latterly  about  S.S.W.  The  scenery  of  this 
beautiful  island  consists  in  a  number  of  small  open  plains,  some  of 
grassi  with  cows  and  goats  feeding  without  any  keeper,  and  others 
cultivated,  all  shut  in  by  sycamore  and  aromatic  groves,  which  con- 
stantly open  into  new  plains  as  rich,  or  as  capable  of  being  made  so, 
as  the  former.  The  two  lost  nights  were  much  colder,  which  did  not 
prevent  the  musquitos  from  being  remarkably  active  about  us.  There 
IS  a  breed  peculiar  to  this  country,  which  is  much  smaller,  and  less 
sonorous,  tnan  those  whose  attentions  we  had  been  in  the  habit  of  re* 
cciving.  We  had,  of  late,  frequently  observed  a  beautiful  little 
green  bird ;  another  with  the  neck»  breast,  and  tail  of  the  deepest  red; 
and  a  black  bird,  with  the  tip  of  his  tail  white. 

*  Wc  sat  by  the  water-side,  waiting  for  the  boat  which  was  to  take 
us  across  to  the  western  bank,  and  congratulated  each  other  on  the 
conclusion  of  our  labours.  Wc  were  now,  according  to  all  our  infor- 
mation, but  a  few  hours  from  New  Dongola,  where  wc  should  find 
Abdin  Casheff  resident  as  governor,  who  would,  no  doubt,  receive  us 
with  that  splendid  hospitality  for  which  he  had  always  been  remark- 
able. We  dismissed,  ni  consequence,  at  their  own  request,  all  our 
camel*drivers,  except  one,  and  presently  the  boat  arrived.  The 
feriynian  brings  us  later  and  very  different  intelligence ;  Abdin  Ca- 
sheff has  advanced  with  Ismaci  rasha ;  the  whole  army  is  collected, 
and  engaged  in  daily  skirmishes  with  the  Sheygya  and  Abyssinians; 
we  are  still  four  days  from  Old  D6ngoIa,  and  the  troops  are  five  daya 
beyond  it.  This  account  induced  us  to  examine,  what  we  bad  not 
before  much  thought  of,  our  muncy-bag,  which  was  found  to  contain 
two  hundred  and  twenty  piastres,  (somewhat  less  than  five  pounds,) 
and  three  Venetian  sequins.  With  these  reports  and  this  certainty, 
we  enter  the  boat,  and  seat  ourselves  astern  on  the  luggage,  alternately 
looking  very  grave,  and  laughing  loud.  The  ferryman,  a  black  malicious 
looking  man,  with  much  magic  in  his  eye,  is  behind  us,  on  the  pro- 
jcctmg  plank,  steering  with  a  paddle.  In  the  middle  lies  a  large 
old  camel  on  its  knees,  perfectly  quiet ;  and  by  its  side  stand  James 
and  Giovanni,  pulling  a  rope,  attached  to  another  paddle,  which 
serves  for  an  oar,  and  which  a  sailor  is  also  pulling  with  his  hands. 
The  dog,  Anubis,  is  asleep  beyond  the  camel ;  then  comes  Giuseppe, 
evidently  philosophizing  in  silence  on  the  mutability  of  human 
ufiairs,  and  regretting  the  pleasures  and  security  of  Cairo  and  of 
Malta  ',  4ad  at  the  prow  is  the  camel-driver,  standing  on  the  bottom 
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ottL  lobg  ihawl,  mid  itretdiing  out  the  upper  p$xt  iMthidkmB^  M 
make  a  sail ;  thus  do  we  cro»  oyer,  and  nnd  tbe  reportt  toabmfmiiiat 
•  «  Praised  be  God,"  exclaimed  an  old  Nubian,  who  obiwfad  m^ 
writing  with  a  pencil,  '^praisod  be  God,  the  Creator  of  the  >w«rUifi 
who  has  taught  man  to  enclose  ink  in  the  centre  of  apiece  of 'VOoAffi^* 

Maragga  is  aUo  called  New  Dungola.     But,  as  thO^Nil6^, 
flows  through  it  from  East  to  West,  and  as  tbe  Bimilitkide '  bf .' 
sounds  (Mokra)  is  obvious,  it  is  in  all  probability  the  &ame.  p^ 
the  couutry  described  to  Burckhardt^  by  Selim  el  Aaaoumy,  aa 
lyin^  next  to  the  North  of  the  district  of  Bakou.    Here  th/^ 
obtained  a  passage,  though  with  much  difficulty,  on  hoard  one 
of  the  boats  employed  in  conveying  provisions  to  the  arnij. 
The  direction  of  tlieir  navigation  is  not  specified  with  si^cient*' 
clearness  in  the  Journal,  but  seems,  for  several  daySp  to  havo* 
been  East  or  South-Eust.    The  fertile  ground  appeared  tb  ex- 
tend about  half  a  mile  from  the  Nile,  and  to  be  separ&tfed  DC-* 
casionally  from  the  desert  by  acacia  groves.    The  rocks  here 
are  sandstone.     They  passed  several  tombs,  the  depositories  of 
the  relics  of  saints.     On  the  27th  of  l^vember,  they  passed.!^. 
ruined  town,  named  Handech,  seveml  islands,  and  tombs^  yror. 
ceeding  in  a  S.  S.  E.  direction,  and  the  next  day  arrived  oppo«^ 
site  to  Old  Dongola.    This  capital  of  a  once  powerful  ;Suad 
Christian  kingdom,   and  of  which  they  had  been  taught  al 
Cairo  to  form  the   most  extravagant  expectations,  is  now  a 
miserable  ruin,  situated  on  a  rock,  sloping  down  to  the  waters 
edffe,  and  almost  buried  iu  sand :  it  is  surrounded  on  threo 
sides  by  the  desert.    They  were  not  allowed  to  stop  there.    |t 
has  been  remarked,  that  in  Nubia,  the  country  between  the. 
cataracts,  the  course  of  the  Nile  being  generally  from  the  we^ 
ward  of  South,  the  eastern  bank  is  the  richest  in  respect  oi, 
scenery.     But  in  D6ngoln,  the  converse  of  this  is  true,  owh^ 
partly  to  the  lower  ground  beinff  more  easily  irrigated,  partly 
to  another  circumstance.    The  desert  on  the  right  bank  la  ge*' 
nerally  a  deep  sand,  while  that  on  the  left  has  a  hard  sCOBy 
surface  :  in  tne  former  case,  the  alluvial  soil  has  been  co^^eMd 
with  sand,  carried  thither  by  the  violent  tropical  winds,  Wheltl^ 
as  in  the  latter,  uo  such  accumulation  could  have  takdn  placfeV 
Their  course  was  now  E.  S.  E.    Nine  hours  and  ten  minutes*  Hi 
the  rate  of  two  rniles  and  an  half  an  hour,  brought  them  to  Wai^' 
Jebriah.     Mr.   Waddington's  descriptive  talents   are  Vf  w^. 
meanh  of  an  ordinary  kind,  and  we  were  much  amused  by  90ip| 
of  the  adventures  that  enlivened  their  toilsome  expedition*  W^. 
select  the  following  sketches. 
---  *- — .■  -.-         ..  -  ■ .-  -•■  -'^  /-•»■■ 
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'^  Tbm^MitTg  every  evening  broke  down  the  treei^  which  were  dry 
end  abvndantfl  and  lighted  their  large  watch-fires  along  the  bank^ 
which  extending,  with  intervals,  for  nearly  half  a  mile,  threw  a  red 
and  werlike  glare  on  the  river  and  the  opposite  shore  ;  and  their  own 
appearance,  ai  they  stood  feeding  the  blaze,  or  conversing  with  much 
gesture Jby  the  side  of  it»  possessed  peculiar  barbarity  and  wildnets. 
^'^  h'giit  shone  on  the  handles  of  their  pistols  and  the  hilts  of  their 
sabres,  and  the  various  and  strongly  contrasted  colours  of  their 
dresses,  appeared  more  confused  and  more  brilliant ;  their  faces,  al- 
ready shaded  by  beard  and  mustachios,  assumed  a  darker  and  sallower 
hue,  and  the  expression  of  their  black  rolling  eyes,  whicli. by  day- 
light would  have  been  only  animation,  became  heightened  into  anger 
and  ferocity. 

*  My  man,  Giovanni,  who  is  by  profession  a  tailor,  and  whose  un« 
adventurous  spirit  has  already  been  mentioned,  foreseeing  nothing  ia 
this  ill-starred  expedition,  but  privations  and  dangers^,  exclaimed^ 
this  evening,  smiling  at  the  same  time  most  wofiilly— *'*  Quel  chi  ^ 
morto  1^  basso  ha  fatto  molto  bene ;"  and  proceeded  to  lament  the 
continuance  of  his  own  existence.  James  was  mucli  better  employed 
in  examining  the  contents  of  a  Nubian  cottage,  which  produced  us  a 
fine  fowl,  seized,  of  course,  by  violence,  and  then  paid  for.  This 
was  a  bad  example  to  th  *  soldiers,  who,  extraordinary  as  it  may 
appear,  observed  the  strictest  discipline,  and  in  their  transactions  with 
the  natives^  allowed  themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  with  extreme 
facility,  and  confessed,  that  in  small  parties  they  dared  not  have  taken 
the  strong  measures  to  which,  in  the  beginning  of  our  journey,  wa 
had  been  unfortunately  obliged  to  have  recourse. 

*  November  29.— The  first  scene  this  morning  was  sufficiently 
aniusing.  Our  Commodore,  an  elderly  man,  with  a  white  beard,  and 
who  always  consulted  his  dignity  by  wearing  a  Ions  orange -coloured 
vest,  appeared  early  on  the  bank  with  a  long  stick  in  his  hand,  de- 
claiming violently ;  he  warms  as  he  goes  on,  and  shortly  proceeds 
to  apply  his  nabboot  to  all  within  his  reach,  till  he  has  cleared  the 
coast ;  he  then  finished  his  harangue,  and  returned  to  his  boat.  The 
cause  of  all  this  confusion  was  a  complaint  of  the  natives,  that  the 
soldiers  in  the  night  had  plucked  the  ears  of  their  dhourra,  of  which 
offence,  this  discipline  thus  inflicted  was  to  prevent  the  repetition. 
Our  case  of  the  fowl  also  came  under  his  cognizance ;  but  as  a  pre- 
vious refusal  to  sell,  and  subsequent  payment,  were  proved  on  our 
part,  he  gave  his  approbation  to  such  a  modification  of  robbery, 
saying  at  tne  same  time,  with  great  justice  and  a  good  deal  of  pride, 
that  a  French  or  Russian  army,  in  a  march  through  a  conquered 
country,  would  not  he  troubled  with  so  many  scruples.  He  is  evidently 
B  very  good  sort  of  man,  and  for  a  Turk,  probably  well  informecL 
At  the  time  when  Mahomed  Ali  wished  to  open  a  trade  with  the 
East  Indies  by  the  Red  Sea,  he  went  thither,  with  Mr.  Briggs  in  an 
official  capacity;  and  returned,  though  unsuccessful,  yet  with  the 
highest  possible  respect  for  the  English  name.  He  gave  us  daily, 
and,  as  far  as  he  could,  substantial  proofs  of  this,  by  supplying  us 
with  rice  and  flour,  the  only  provisions  on  board  the  fleet. 


*  Onioff  tothe  change  intlie  comrae  of  the  it>twn»fTtfcii^rfvfc 
wddiera  who  prayed^  were  generally  unfortimate  iB  their  gnesfteejfp 
tlie  direction  of  the  Holy  City,  and  their  prayera,  in  caoMmgdeppfif.l 
their  efficacy.  This  exposed  them  to  the  riaicule  of  the^aili^ 
were  in  this  instance  better  geographers.  There  were  ■epie4 
officers  on  board  the  fleet,  sent,  it  was  said»  from  Constanuor  '' 
they  were  the  only  men  who  preserved  tlie  slightest  npi 
uniform.  They  wear  blue  trowsers,  a  red  jacket,  and  a  striped' 
and  white  silk  turban.  The  rest  were  such  a  motley  set  of  regMtf- 
fins  as  I  never  beheld ;  they  were  dressed  in  green,  Muei  teftrieti 
brown,  or  white,  each  man  according  to  his  own  fancy,  aarcchig  only 
in  their  general  raggedness.  Their  offisnsive  arms  are  a  long  gini,i« 
brace  of  very  long  and  often  very  bad  pistols,  and  a  sword,  or  attag- 
hnn,  or  knife ;  they  are  defended,  rather  than  clotbed|  by  a  larae 
turban  round  the  head,  and  three  or  four  long  shawls,  of  which  ue 
inner  ones  are  very  coarse,  and  even  the  exterior  seldom  tolerably 
fine,  bound  very  tight  round  the  body,  and  capable  of  stopping  a 

Eistol-bull  at  fifteen  or  twenty  yards.  The  Albanians  are  distiogiiisbod 
y  wearing  no  turban,  the  only  covering  of  their  head  being  a  large 
red  cap,  coming  over  the  ears  and  forehead.'  pp.  67—701 

We  have  no  inclination  to  follow  our  Travellers  from  place 
to  place  during  their  long  and  tedious  navigation.  Owingto  tbe 
tortuosities  of  this  wonderful  river,  they  were  perpetually chaaE- 
ing  their  direction.  Sometimes  it  was  found  to  flow  to  the 
northward  of  Enst^  then  its  course  became  E.  N.  E.  andza  In 
})ouror  two,  ran  due  South  back  to  its  source.  The  accommo- 
dations and  luxuries  of  their  jouniey,  seem  to  have  been  more 
than  ordinarily  scanty  ;  and  we  suspect  that  the  college  fneiids 
of  Mr.  Waddineton,  will  not  be  much  enamoured  of  hia  fare. 
It  most  assuredly  was  not  sumptuous.  A  flat  cake  or  two  of 
half-baked  dough,  tea  without  sugar  or  milk,  a  little  rioe^  and 
abundance  of  water,  constituted  nearly  the  whole,  of  it*  But 
tlie  only  real  evil  was,  that  they  had  no  active  employment. 

*  We  were  under  orders  to  be  always  ready  to  move/  nya  Mr. 
Waddington,  *  and  were  hardly  ever  moving ;  we  had  no  oaaiftst  on 
board,  and  there  was  little  to  interest  onshore;  we  passed  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  transcribing  our  journals,  and  consoled  the  daj  with 
the  hope  that  the  morrow  might  produce  events  moro  lively  and  ani- 
mating.' 

On  the  5th  December,  the  fine  black  mountains  on  the  iWm- 
tiers  of  Dar  Sheygyfi,  where  the  array  was,  appeared  abontten 
or  twelve  miles  N.  N.  E.  The  object  of  Mahommed  Ali'bittDdbi- 
tionis,to  possess  all  the  banks  and  islands  of  the  Nile,  and  tbbe 
master  of  all  who  drink  its  waters,  from  Abyssinia  to  the  Me- 
(littrnincan  ;  an  ambition  proceeding  from  no  intrinsic  paaslon 
i'or  gieatiic^s,  but  from  his  unbounded  avarice.    Fearful  of 
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Siving  offence  to  the  Engliflh  government,  he  htfd  relniqtiished 
is  designs  on  Abyssinia,  and  they  were  now  limited  to  obtain* 
ing  the  mastery  of  the  kingdoms  of  D6ngola,  Dar  Sheygyfi, 
Berber,  Shendy,  and  Sennaar,  and  the  extirpation '  of  the 
Mamelouks  who  were  in  possesssion  of  pongola.  Although 
the  whole  force  employed  in  the  expedition  did  not  exceed 
10,000  men.  of  whom  not  above  4000  v/ere  fighting  men,  twelve 
pieces  of  cannon  made  it  irresistible.  The  best  soldiers  were 
ebout  fifteen  himdred  Bedouins,  armed  each  with  two  brace  of 
pistols,  besides  his  sword  and  gun ;  they  are  skilful  also  in  the 
use  of  the  lance.  It  is  not  surprising,  that  these  should  be 
the  bravest  people,  for  they  are  naturallv  the  most  free.    '  A 

•  mere  gallop  across  the  desert/  Mr.  Waddington  remarks, 
'  produces  a  certain  excitation  and  levity  of  spirits,  a  gay  and 

•  rapturous    feeling  of  liberty,  that  cannot  be  experienced 

•  elsewhere.' 

<  The  naked  inhabitant  of  the  Desert  is  subject  to  no  master,  and 
acknowledges  no  superior ;  his  very  view  is  unbounded,  and  all  that 
he  views  b  his  own.  He  can  direct  his  steps  whither  he  wills,  and 
trace  his  path  where  no  man  has  trodden  before  him.  The  shrubs  on 
wliich  he  feeds  his  horse,  and  the  spring  of  which  he  drinks,  like  the 
stars  that  light  and  guide  him,  are  common  to  himself  with  the  whoI« 
world :  he  can  change  them  when  he  chooses,  and  again  travel  the 
waste  which  he  fancies  to  be  infinite.' 

At  the  head  of  this  motley  arm^,  was  Ismael  Pasha,  Mahom- 
med  Ali's  younger  son ;  as  self-willed  and  obstinate  as  a  young 
Prince  might  well  be,  with  talents  sufficient  to  make  him  one 
day  a  great  Turk,  not  devoid  of  courage,  and  capable  of  gene- 
rosity, when  consistent  with  policy.  Of  the  Sheygyi,  the 
reduction  of  whom  was  one  of  the  objects  of  this  expedition, 
Burckhardt  has  already  given  the  character,  derived,  it  is  true^ 
from  hearsay,  but  so  faithfully  drawn,  that  little  remains  to  be 
said  concerning  them.  On  his  arrival  at  Dongola,  the  Pasha 
Bent  them  orders  to  submit  to  Mahommed  Ali.  They  expressed 
themselves  willing  to  till  their  ground  and  to  pay  tribute.  The 
Pasha  demanded  their  arms  and  their  horsest  Their  defiance 
was  not  unlike  the  answer  of  the  Lacedeemonians :  *  Come  and 
'  take  them.'  The  Pasha  moved  his  troops  to  their  frontiers. 
The  first  skirmish  was  inauspicious  to  the  Sheygy& ;  and  in  one 
that  succeeded,  they  left  600  men  on  the  field.  The  dying  ex- 
pression which  remained  on  their  faces,  was  that  of  anger,  not 
of  terror.  The  Pasha  pursued  them  to  their  castles,  where 
these  black  horsemen  of  the  desert,  to  use  our  Author's  almost 
poetic  phraseology,  were  drawn  up  ready  to  receive  him,  dark- 
ening Uie  i>ide  of  the  mountain.  A  heavy  fire  of  shot  and 
shells,  which  they  could  neither  ivoid  nor  avenge,  soon  dissi- 
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pated  the  ardonr  of  these  unhappy  men»  and  fhey  'm^^.pq^' 
sued  by  the  cavalry  and  artillery  the  whole  night.  '     /* 

The  depopulation  of  huts  and  cottages    that  marka  ,i 
desolating  warfare  in  this  wretched  country,  is  feelingly  ^^ff 
ed  by  our  Author,  who    exhibits  occasionally  coosid^ 
powers  of   composition.      It    is    more  deeply  afflicting.. £c^^ 
remarks,  than  ttie  destruction  of  cities  or  ot  palacea,  ;/^y^7- 
*  plicity  of  houses  and  building  is  connected  in  our  ideas ^ with' 
'  simplicity  of  manners  and  with  innocence.    The  thirst  oif 
^  plunder  becomes  almost  an  excuse  for  hostile  depredation^ 
'  when  compared  with  the  fury  of  that  invader  against  whom 
^  poverty  is  no  protection.'    Iwo  American  renegades,  whom 
our  Travellers  met  with,  furnish  Mr.  Waddington  with  some 
agreeable  materials  to  exercise  his  talent  for  vivacity  of  remark' 
and  of  diction. 

<  The  more  consequential  of  the  two  is  Mahomed  EffeDdii^->It  ii 
said,  that  after  deliberately  weighing,  with  all  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion, the  merits  of  the  two  religions,  he  declared  in  favour  of  the 
Mahomedan.  He  then  wrote  a  book  to  prove,  to  all  the  Chri«lisa, 
world,  how  well  he  had  decided.  He  was  now  an  officer  of  artillciji 
in  the  Pasha's  service.  He  is  a  pale,  delicate  looking  man,  aboot . 
thirty,  and  he  has  acquired  the  grave  and  calm  look  of  the  TarkSp 
and  the  slow  motion  of  the  head,  and  roll  of  theeycs'...., »• 

«  We  heard  afterwards  that  Mahomed  Effendi  had  complained 
severely  of  our  reception  of  him.  Now  it  is  difficult  to  ssy  wfasi 
reception  a  renegade  has  a  right  to  expect  from  those  whose  religioii 
he  has  deserted.  Did  he  expect  cordiality  and  friendship  ?  Or  wss  it  is 
the  presence  of  the  cori^ses  letl  to  rot  by  those  whose  fiiith  be  hsd 
embraced,  that  he  thought  us  likely  to  respect  him  i  We  were,  it  is 
true,  alike  natives  of  a  distant  land ;  we  spoke  the  same  langnags^ 
and  were  in  the  country  of  a  common  enemy ;  but  the  nature  of 
crimes  is  not  changed  by  the  sun  that  burns,  or  the  deserts  that  sur- 
round you.  No  circumstances  can  alter  the  feeling  with  which  yoa 
approach  an  apostate.  And  yet,  it  must  be  confessed,  thatf  to  the , 
disgrace  of  the  Christians  in  the  East,  renegades  are  in  general  much ' 
less  despised  by  them,  than  by  the  Turks  themselves.'  pp.  114^1191 

Our  Author's  picture  of  tlie  carnage  and  mutilations  wbich . 
form  part  of  the  abominable  system  of  warfare  adopted  by  ;the 
Pasha,  is  painted  to  the  life.    We  enter  fully  into  the  feeling 
expressed  in  the  following  passage. 

'  I  never  saw  the  Nile  so  smooth  and  so  beautiful  as  io  this  oountnfw  - 
It  is  adorned  with  creen  islands,  and  surrounded  by  verdure.  •  Tbif 
may  be  fancy— ^nd  that  the  mind,  disgusted  by  the  fury  of  niae» 
takes  refuge  m  the  tranquillity  of  nature,  and  is  more  disposed  to  ihf 
admiration  of  inanimate  things,  as  it  is  shocked  by  the  crimes  and  ' 
miseries  of  the  tilings  that  live.' 

On  the  13th  of  December,  they  arrived  at  the  camp.    Having 
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delWered  their  letters,  &c.  to  Abdin  Cashefi;  our  Travellers 
visited  the  anticjuifles  of  Djebel  el  Berkel,  and  devoted  a  day 
to  the  examination  of  them.  A  variety  of  intrigues  occurred, 
not  uncommon  in  a  Turkish  camp,  which  present  a  series 
of  uninteresting  details.  They  terminated  in  our  Travellers 
receiving  an  order  of  dismissal,  disguised  under  a  th^n  veil  of 
dissimulation,  and  accompanied  with  many  hypocritical  apologies^ 
They  had  time,  however,  to  make  minute  observations  in  weir 
visits  to  the  ruins  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp. 

These  remains  are  of  two  kinds, — temples  or  other  public 
buildings,  and  pyramids.  We  must  refer  those  readers  who  wish 
to  form  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  temples  of  Djebel  el  Berkel, 
to  the  engraved  plan  which  Mr.  Waddington  has  annexed  to  his 
description,  and  without  a  reference  to  which,  it  would  be  ut-> 
terly  unintelligible.  But  the  ruins  of  most  of  them  are  too 
inconsiderable  to  suggest  even  a  plausible  speculation  upon 
their  probable  construction  or  extent.  One  of  them  seems  to 
have  been  about  450  feet  long,  including  the  walls,  and  159 
feet  wide  ;  but  it  is  unfortunately  so^  much  ruined,  as  to  retain 
nothing  of  its  ancient  grandeur  and  beauty.  Its  present  remains, 
Mr.  Waddington  conceives  to  have  been  the  work  of  very 
different  and  probably  distant  periods,  and  that  even  in  the 
composition  of  those  parts,  (  such  as  the  propylon  and  the 
exterior  wall,)  many  stones  were  employed,  which  had  been 
taken  from  some  more  ancient  edifice.  The  granite  pedestals 
were  well  scupltured,  and  there  were  some  exquisite  sphinxes 
lying  in  different  parts  of  the  ruins.  The  statues  which  once 
adorned  this  noble  building,  may  still  be  buried  under  the 
ruins ;  but  they  saw  nothing  whence  they  could  decide  to  what 
divinity  the  temple  was  dedicated.  Of  another  temple,  though 
the  inner  chambers  have  been  crushed  by  the  fall  of  part  of  &e 
mountain,  the  portail  is  in  good  preservation.  It  had  beeii 
dedicated  to  Jupiter  Ammon.  Our  Travellers  distinguished 
the  ram  and  a  thirteen-headed  Briareus  under  the  hand  of  the 
victor.  Tliey  are  in  the  presence  of  a  young  divinity*  with  a 
thin  beard,  and  not  of  the  hawk-headed  Osiris,  as  is  usual  in 
Egvpt.  His  weapon  is  like  that  which  he  holds  in  Egyptian 
and  r^ubian  sculptures,  with  this  difference,  that  it  has  the  ram's 
head  with  the  ball  on  it,  at  the  end.  They  observed  no  where 
any  sculptures  that  had  been  intentionally  erased  or  disfigured; 
proving,  Mr.  Waddington  thinks,  that  the  ruins  were  in  their 
present  state  when  Christianity  was  introduced  into  the  countrv. 

The  pyramids  of  Djebel  el  Berkel,  stand  on  the  W.  and  N.  W . 
side  of  the  mountain,  at  some  distance  from  the  Nile,  and  are 

*  Haras. 
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seventeen  in  number.  They  arc  much  inferior  in' toize  to  dioie 
of  £^pt»  the  base  of  the  lai^est  being  only  SI  feet.aqmAf/ 
it  was  too  imperfect  to  enable  them  to  ascertain  its .  Iiq^^ 
One  of  them  is  still  tolerably  perfect  and  highljr  intevffliMil^ 
Its  portico  has  a  flat  roof«  and  it  is  about  33  teet  in  ban^ jipd 
48  feet  in  height.  They  are  not  sculptured,  but,  on  tk^  .e^r 
tremity  of  one  side,  is  a  divinity  seated  on  a  stool,  .iwJblcib)  ii. 
supported  by  a  lion.  In  his  right  hand  is  a  bow ;  ia  hiB  1^  a 
branch  resembling  a  palm.  A  small  figure  is  preseaiing  .hip 
with  an  ofiering,  and  other  fibres  are  arranged  oehind  it*.  The 
whole  has  been  painted.  This  portico  reminded  our  Tr^Telkn 
of  the  chief  tomb  at  Eilythyia  in  Upper  Egypt.  ... 

The  pyramids  of  El  Belial,  whicn  are  well  illuBtnted  hj 
two  lithographical  eugravings,  are  about  forty,  of  which  «le;vjep 
are  larger  than  those  of  Djebel  el  Bcrkel.  The  largest  is  lfi2 
feet  square,  and  103  feet  high.  Its  principal  singularity  is, 
that  it  contains  within  itself  another  pyramid  of  a  different 
age,  stone,  and  architecture.  They  are  obviously  of  a  higher 
antiquity  than  Uiose  of  Djebel  el  Berkel. 

*  They  are  situated  on  a  rocky  place  surrounded  by  sand,  and  on 
the  edge  of  the  Desert ;  a  spot  selected  for  the  dead  by  Uie  Tioeia 
tion  of  their  survivors,  that  they  might  dwell  apart  in  sanctity  and  in 
solitude.  This  is  only  one  out  of  many  instances  of  coinci&aGe  in 
customs,  genius,  and  religion,  between  the  ancient  Ethiopians  and 
Egyptians.  The  government  of  Meroe  was  a  more  complete  and 
a  more  durable  hierarchy,  than  that  of  Memphis:  a  colleffeof  priests 
elected  their  sovereign,  and,  when  they  thought  that  he  bad  reigned 
long  enough,  sent  a  messenger  to  command  him  to  die ;  and  it  wv 
not  till  the  age  of  the  second  Ptolemy,  that  a  king  named  EigameoOt 
who  had  studied  jphllosophy  in  Greece,  had  the  courage  to  simplify 
the  government  by  a  massacre  of  the  priests.  Hiero^lyphical  sym- 
bols were  common  to  both  nations ;  the  nature  of  their  worship  was 
the  same,  and  the  same  the  divinities  to  whom  it  was  directed,  the 
principal  difference  being  this— that  while  Osiris  held  the  highest 
rank  among  the  gods  of  Egypt,  the  vows  of  the  devout  Ethiopians 
were  addressed  to  Jupiter  Ammon.'  pp.  178,  9. 

Mr.  Waddington  enters  into  a  learned  discussion  of  the 
obscure  question,  in  which  of  the  two  countries  the  common 
worship  of  each  originated.  He  infers  from  the  authority  of 
classical  authors,  that  it  mi^mtcd  from  Ethiopia  into  Egypt 
His  hypothesis,  which  is  also  l)ry ant's,  receives  soma  confinna- 
tion  from  Uie  relative  appearance  of  the  antiquities  of  the  two 
countries.  He  thinks  it  indisputable,  that  the  sculptured 
caverns  of  Gyrshe,  of  Derr,  and  of  Ebsambal,  are  more  ancient 
than  the  columns  of  Thebes  ;  tliat  they  received  the  gods  of 
Ethiopia  in  their  progress  towards  the  North ;  and  wat  the 
excavated  temples  at  Djebel  el  Berkel  are  older  by  centuries 
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;han  those  of  Nubia.  He  siippoaes  also,  that  the  pyramid  had 
ts  origin  as  a  sepulchral  building  also  in  Ethiopia.  The  ques- 
tion will  probably  remain  unsolved  till  the  knowledge  of  hiero- 
Tlyphics  IS  obtained  ;  but  we  are  Btrongl}r  inclined  to  concur 
witn  Mr.  Waddington.  The  utter  destruction  of  the  pyramids* 
3f  El  B«rkel  and  El  BellU  seems  to  prove  a  higher  antiquity. 

Our  Author's  inferences  are  more  satisfactory  as  to  tne  pro-- 
bable  name  of  the  ancient  city  whose  ruins  he  has  been  de- 
scribing. He  does  no  more  than  justice  to  Bruce^  whose 
veracity*  and  sounds  discriminating  judgement  are  almost 
every  day  receiving  new  attestations  from  successive  travellers. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that*  he  was  the  discoverer  of  the. 
ancient  city  of  Meroe,  which  our  Travellers  at  first  imagined 
that  they  had  discovered  amid  the  ruins  of  Djebel  el  BerkeU 
Our  Author  thus  endeavours  to  determine  what  they  probably 
are. 

*  Napfita  was  the  secoiid  city  of  Ethiopia.  In  the  time  of  Augustus, 
it  was  the  capital,  and  as  such  was  besieged  and  destroyed  by  Petronius. 
It  was  situated,  according  to  Pliny,  five  hundred  and  eleven  miles  above 
Syeno,  and  according  to  Ptolemy,  in  latitude  20^.  15^  on  the  right 
bank,  and  near  the  angle  made  by  the  bend  of  the  Nile  rt  the  former 
thus  places  it  rather  lower  down  the  river,  and  the  latter  higher  up  than 
tbe  ruins  of  El  Berkel. 

Mt  IS  evident  that  this  city  has  been  less  known  to  ancient  authors 
than,  by  the  magnificence  of  its  remains,  it  seems  to  have  deserved  ; 
and  I  attribute  this  to  its  angular  situation,  and  to  the  Cataracts,  which 
ripnder  the  Nile  above  it  difficult  of  navigation.  Travellers,  merchants, 
and  amies,  have  probably  left  the  Nile  at  Korti,  and  crossed  the 
Desert  direct  to  Mcroc',  as  they  now;^  do  to  Sbendi.  The  sculptured 
grottos  existing  towards  the  eastern  end  of  this  pass  confirm  that  suppo- 
sition. 

*  The  ruins  of  El  Berkel  bear  marks  of  every  age  of  sculpture,  from 
the  outlines  of  the  rudest  fi<^urcs  to  the  arched  vaults  of  the  pyramids, 
proving  the  great  antiquity  and  long  duration  of  the  former  city :  the 
same  causes  that  prevented  its  notoriety,  may  have  contributed  to  divert 

♦  Sec  Bruce's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  538. 

f  '  Pliny  in  another  place  makes  it  three  days' journey  from  the  Red 
Sea,  and  adds,  that  rain-water  was  preserved  in  many  places  along  the 
road,  and  the  country  intervening  was  very  productive  of  gold ;  while 
Strabo,  who  is  a  much  better  authority,  states  Meroc  to  be  fifteen  days 
from  the  sea,  whereas  there  is  but  !•  30'  difference  in  longitude  between 
the  two  places.  The  story  of  the  rain-water  is  equally  incredible  to 
chose  who  know  bow  rarely  a  shower  falls  in  this  country  between  18<> 
and  30°  of  latitude/ 

X  *  Poncet  travelled  this  road  ;  it  is  frequented  by  traders,  and  was 
followed  by  his  Mamclouks,  after  their  evacuation  of  D6ngola.' 
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flom  ft  the  coarse  of  the  enemies  of  Cthiopift.  It  wtt  Al^«>tMrfkt»lill 
overthmwn  by  a  Roman;  and  he  accomplished  iU  destiny  sOf^MMd^fl 
that  the  exploratores  of  Nero,  in  their  enumeration  df  tlite'dtMtMteff- 
wards  found  by  them  in  that  country,  remark  upon  Napttt^  '**^Of|lV 
dum  id  parvum  inter  praedicta  solunu'^ '    pp.  185—7.  t  ■*•''- 

On  the  24th  of  December,  the  party  took  leave  nriliri  nfHi 
and  its  rabble,  on  their  return  to  Wady  Haifa.  At  tiMinflMl. 
town  of  Dabdi,  there  are  several  tombs.  In  die  laqjertai^ 
these  were  five  bodies,  lying  side  by  side,  marked  by  atones  ir 
the  head  and  feet ;  and  to  a  thin  rope  from  wall  to  wbII^  'wwi 
attached  numerous  scraps  of  linen,  as  humble  oflferingg '  x&ade 
to  the  virtues  of  the  dead.  On  landing  at  D6ngola,  vraijch  ni^ 
merous  tombs,  houses,  and  castles,  prove  to  have  beeA  babttt- 
place  of  importance,  thev  were  received  by  the  knig,i  Their 
first  visit  was  to  the  '  Church  of  Yesous,'  once  a  moharitery^ 
but  now  a  mosque.  There  are  other  Christian  remains  eauol^ 
uninteresting,  probably  of  the  a^e  of  Justinian.  ]Wi(a  jbft 
opulence  of  the  capital  had  penshed  the  HospitaUtyof.  th(t 
monarch ;  a  few  rat-eaten  dates,  and  a  calabash  of  watec.l|ieii|g 
the  only  refreshments  he  could  offer.    Maragga.  or  New  D&Be^ 

£Ia  war  lately  the  capital  of  the  Mamelouks.  To  the  paiti««r. 
a  ftdnished  by  Burckhardt  concerning  the  estabUahnoBt  of 
these  brave  savages  in  that  country,  Mr.  Waddingtoa  kas 
added  some  interesting  notices.  The  history  of  tfaia  mnfffokm 
tribe,  is  rendered  interesting  by  their  misfDrtunea.  Imaf&* 
diately  after  their  invasion,  they  selected  Maragn  bt  lUit 
capital,  which  in  a  short  time  became  the  centre  ofcommerp^ 
and  assmned,  from  its  rising  importance,  the  naBie  of  Ne# 
l)6ngola. 

*  About  twenty  months  after  their  establishment,  they  made  an  9sva* 
dition  against  Malek  Chowes,  on  the  invitation  of  Malek  Zobeyr,  wa^t 
was  then  at  war  with  the  king  of  Mcrawe.  They  are  said  to  have  lieatn 
the  Sbeygya  al  Koraigh,  killing  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them||  suid  ta 
have  sent  back  a  triumphant  message  to  their  wives,  who  wen  noc  (as 
BurckhHfdt  was  informed)  molested  by  the  enemy  during  the  ataanoe  of 
their  husbands.  Malck  Tombol  served  himself  in  thb  caapaigPH  aB4 
was  present  at  the  action,  and  assured  us,  that  the  victory  wai  ^jmuflf 
glorious.  Against  the  weiglit  of  his  royal  testimony  it  caa.liwllj  ,|ia 
urged,  that  the  next  battle  was  fought  at  Ilettan,  lo  that  the  cqis^fmcfd^ 
must  have  retreated  about  fifty  miles  after  their  success.  T^.  ifr 
cund  buule  they  certainly  did  gain  ;  but  owing  to  some  difiiere^ccW* 
tween  the  chiefs,  Ibrahim  Bey  returned  with  part  of  the  arny  19 14ia; 
ragga,  and  Abdah  Ruchman  followed  up  the  Shcygya  with  ti^e./aV 
though  it  would  seem  with  no  permanent  effect.  However,  the  VKfiiMJI 
events  of  these  wars  did  not  at  all  shake  the  security  of  fhiTir.ipti\trliih- 
aMntio  Ddagola,  where,  but  for  the  persevering  hatred  of "  ' 
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All,  tbej  would  have  continued  to  rule  and  improve  the  kingdom  they 
had  founded 

*  After  heiog  established  for  some  months  in  D6ngola,  they  sent  back 
most  of  their  Cairine  wives,  aiid  married  the  daughters  of  the  native  Nu- 
bians, who  preserved  to  thcin,  even  in  their  latest  misfortunes,  the  most 
sincere  attachment;  many  left  their  country,  and  fled  with  them ;  and 
those  who  remained  behind  continued  faithful  to  their  wandering  bus* 
bands,  and  used  to  declare  they  would  rather  die  than  injure  them. 
They  say,  that  it  is  not  the  Pasha,  but  God,  who  has  driven  themawHy ; 
tlius  exerting  their  predestinurian  principles  to  console  their  own  mia- 
Ibrtunes,  and  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  their  husbands. 

.  *  When  Ibrahim  Bey  died,  Abdah  Rochmaa  Bey  was  left  at  the  head 
of  the  remaining  warriors.  He  is  said  to  be  of  a  noble  person  and  un« 
daunted  mind;  horses  stand  trembling  at  his  voice,  and  he  hasdroine* 
daries  that  ubey  no  call  but  his.  When  the  Pasha,  just  before  his  last 
expedition,  sent  a  message  to  the  Mamelouks,  full  of  flattering  pro- 
mises incase  of  their  submission,  it  was  he  who  returned  the  haughty 
answer,  ^*  Tell  Mahommed  Ali  that  wc  will  be  on  no  terms  with  our 
tervant.**  And  accordingly,  as  the  Turkish  troops  continued  to  advance 
in  the  month  of  June,  after  an  unusually  grand  celebration  of  the  Rama- 
dan, the  braveexiles  took  their  departure  for  Shcndy.  They  were  them- 
selves  thri*e  hundred,  with  double  that  number  of  women  and  tiaveti 
they  had  lost  about  one  hundred  during  their  residence  at  D6ngo]a.  The 
Sheygya  had  beard  of  their  intended  departure,  and,  while  lying  in  am* 
bosh  CO  surprise  them,  were  themselves  surprised.  The  Mamelouks 
look  several  prisoners,  whom  they  immediately  beheaded  ;  and  thus  the 
last  act'of  intercourse  between  these  warlike  neighbours  was  marked  by 
the  same  spirit  of  implacable  hostility  that  distinguished  all  the  preceding 
ones.  This  parting  blow  of  the  Mamelouks  was  amply  revenged  on 
their  late  subjects*by  an  irruption  of  the  Arabs,  who  seized  the  flocki 
and  violated  ihe  women,  and  carried  some  of  the  inhabitants  away  into 
their  own  country. 

'  In  the  mean  time,  the  Mamelouks  had  crossed  the  Desert  from 
Koiti  to  Shendy,  where  they  were  not  received  within  the  walls,  but 
allowed  to  encamp  without.  They  remained  there  till  the  successes  of 
the  Pasha  over  the  Sheygya,  tor  rifled  the  Mek  of  Shcndy  into  a  detei> 
roination  not  to  oppose  the  Turkish  arms.  He  then  ordered  the  Mama* 
louks  to  quit  the  country  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  them,  under  Abdah 
Rochman  Bey,  retired  towards  Darfour ;  some  went  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, to  the  banks  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  we  were  assured  on  our  re- 
torn  to  Egypt,  that  a  few,  forgetful  of  the  fate  of  all  who  had  trusted  to 
the  promises  of  Mahommed  Ali,  had  thrown  themselves  on  the  mercy 
of  their  persecutor. 

*  An  expedition,  which  was  at  that  moment  advancing  from  £g3rpt 
against  Darfour,  would  probably  disperse  or  destroy  the  few  who  were 
still  united  under  Abdah  Rochman  Bey;  and  the  present  details  may  be 
considered  as  the  conclusion  of  the  history  of  the  Mamelouks.  'J'hat 
once  dreaded  name  has  e'er  now  ceased  to  exist ;  and,  if  it  be  forbidden 
la  lament  the  extinction  of  a  race  of  insotont,  though  iotivpidi  warrion^ 
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i' n^  1^  :(i)To«^d  to  expreu  •  hopo,  ih^l  ihcy  h&Tr  d(£ 
Iniachuy,  Itill  Iio»c  dint,  as  they  livcJ,  witti  ibo  wLr^  .ij'^ 

ttfined  idltni'iigk,  thdr  own  fate,  and  the  Ikie  of  ihti 

"'QUrKmiU  compel  u«  to  pads  over  mudi  impoi^ 
aii3  maQy  livel^r  Rild  characteriHtic  anecdotes,    -Mi 

opnofovef  inWiibia,  onrTraTellers discovered,. i^ 
-lenj[hij_  four  fine  old  Egyptian  piUiirs  at  a  distance  o, 
eOiJ  yarda  from  the  Nile.  They  were  of  a.  hard  &an(I<«tAM| 
and  perfect,  full  of  hieroglyphics  ^nd  figures  much  defaqaf 
by  time,  The  ancient  ciw,  of  ^hich  these  ruins  ;m^q  j£ 
only  monumentB,  Mr.  Waddington  eupposes  to  have  iua||t 
Aboccia  or  Abouncia.  The  temple  of  ouleb  faces  the  N|Ef 
and  ia  about  400  yards  distant  from  it.  It  is  a  light  ajteqin^ 
of  Ethiopian  or  Egyptian  architecture.  -.  3it,liqaift 

The  landitoiie,  of  which  naoat  of  the  columm  anc 
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beautifully  itreaked  ffilh  red,  which  gives  them,  at  a  UttlM 

rich  aa6  glomng  tint.    The  aide  and  posterior  walla  ha**  ^ 

appeared ;  and  the  roof  (for  the  adytum  has  been  completely  4HMI^ 
bai  every  where  fallen  in,  so  that  Uiere  remain!  no  poode rona  heifi  a? 
maaonry  to  destroy  the  effect  of  eleven  beautiful  and  liifty  wjhiiwh;  ■ 
backed  by  the  mounuins  of  the  Deaertt  or  by  the  clear  blue  terizMkA 
Wewereao  longer  contemplating  a  gloomy  edifice,  where  heavitMH 
if  aubatituted  for  dignity,  height  for  Gublimity,  and  size  for  grawbiiMt    . 
no  longer  measuring  a  pyramidal  mass  of  stone-work,  climhiaa  up|%a 
heoten  in  defiance  of  taite  and  of  nature.    We  seemed  to  bS  at  "S^f 
gesti,  at  Ftugalea,  or  at  Sunium;  where  li^lness,  and  coI<ni^'aad.  .^ 
e  of  proportion,  contrasted  witli  the  gigantic  scenery' abtut 
Mice  die  beauty  of  the  buildiogs  more  wraly,  and  tlie#  tlUi#* 


bilin  more  wonderful.    There  is  no  attempt  in  them  to  iadakt*>lM' 
riTaf  the  sublimity  that  surrounds  them  i— they  are  conteDt.tM%MHtf 
masterpieces  of  art,  and  therefore  they  and  nature  live  OB  gtl 
together,  and  set  off  each  other's  beauty.    Thoaa  wotIh  «(. 
aim  at  more  than  this,  after  exhaustiog  tressuriea,  aod  i 
and  hsppinesa  of  millions,  must  be  satisfied  at  lost  to  be 

J  ft.-  -  _ 

We  now  take  a  reluctant  leave  of  this  ftgr^cabl^.^i^  j»> 
teresting  Writer.      The  equanimity  with  which  ^'  r~ntSmir 
iJie  pHvationa  and  perils  of  Iits  expedition,  piOTaa.  -■--'- 
worthy  disciple  of  the  respected  Burckhudit,  — '' 
from  that  exemplary  pattern  of  meekneaa  in  at 
severance  in  pursuit,  the  beat  lessons  of  a  sctentifiB' 
Ilia  love  of  picturesque  beauty,  and  bia  thirat  after  ViflHi 
knuwiedce,  reudeiedliiminaensible  to  evils   at' whicll' 
our  jroulh^  trained  to  the  softness,  and  enervated'  by  tbj 
geiicin  of  poliah«l  life,  would  shrink  with  afln^q't^  "'*'^ 
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nething,  it  is  true/  in  being  constantly  emjdoyed;  and  the 
gulcrity  of  the  scenes  thatrrom  day  to  day  presented  l^em- 
rto,  imparted  somewhat  of  dramatic,  and  at  times  of  cbmic 
iMt,  to  dissipate  the  sense  of  languor  and  of  disgust.  Bttt» 
IM  tb'lhis,  there  was  another  charm.  They  were  treading  a 
intiy  yet  unexplored,  and  had  not  to  pace  in  the  trammels 
Id^iuttecedent  trarellers  impose  on  those  who  follow  in  thac 
IMtfpi.  The  Nile,  too,  that  mighty  stream,  seemed  to  in- 
A' tbem  with  a  genuine  enthusiasm.  It  was  their  constant 
njlMinion ;  and  in  parting  from  it,  it  was  as  if  they  were 
toed  from  an  old  friend,  whose  society  they  had  enjoyed, 
I  m  whose  labours  they  had  participated.  Mr.  Waddington 
tee  more  like  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  than  a  professed 
hor.  No  symptoms  of  laborious  book-making  occur  in  his 
rk.  It  is  enlivened  by  a  fertile  and  active  fitncy ;  and  while 
wA  of  that  sickly  and  affected  sentittient  by  which  some 
npilers  of  voyages  and  travels  endeavour  to  atone  for  want 
soumI  remaik  or  discriminating  reflection,  it  abounds  with 
mj[ea  which  shew  him  to  be  no  insensible  spectator  of  the 
tenes  of  man  in  a  wretched  climate  and  under  a  rapacious 
^wnment. 

.  IL  Tke  RemainM  of  henry  Kirke  fnUe,  of  Nottingham,  late  of 
Si.  J9kn*9  Coilege^  Cambridge,  With  an  Account  of  bis  Life.  By 
Robert  Souchey.  Vol.111.  Svo.pp.xvi.  186.  Price  9s.  London.  1822. 

7E  shall  ^ve,  in  Mr.  Soutliey's  own  words,  an  explanation 
of  die  circumstances  which  have  led  to  the  publication  of 
1^  additional  volume,  so  long  after  the  appearance  of  the 
{inal  work.  In  consequence  of  the  general  interest  excited 
the  Remains,  *  the  relatives  of  the  Author,'  it  is  stated, 
ere  often  advised  and  solicited  to  publish  a  further  selec- 
on ;  and  applications  to  the  same  effect  were  sometimes  ad- 
rassed'  to  tne  Editor.  An  idea  was-  entertained  by  some 
ions,  that  mapy  papers  on  the  subject  of  reli^op,  mij2;ht 
e  been  suppressed,  as  unworthy  of  Henry's  abihties,  which 
lid  not  be  unacceptable  to  pious  persons. 

The  irishesy  thun  privately  expressed,  for  a  further  selection,  were 
mded  by  the  pubfisherg ;  but  so  little  bad  any  such  intention  been 
[inaUy  entertainedy  that  the  poems*  and  some  prose  compositionsy 
oh  from  Ubm  to  time  were  recovered  and  thous nt  worthy  of  preser- 
ott»  were  inserted  in  the  former  volumes  at  the  opportunity  of  a 
'  cditum  occurred.  At  length,  however,  when  some  letters  of 
«  diaa  oommop  interest  were  put  into  Mr.  Neville  White's  pos- 
lon,  the  prepriety  of  bearing  a  future  publication  in  mind,  was 
:eived;  mif  from  that  time,  such  letters  and  compoiitioni  as  were 
overed^  were  l^M  aside  with  •  this  view.    From  these,  and  from 

^ou  XVrtl.  N.S  R 
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.the  gleanin(^  of  the  original  ooUettioOi  the  pc^seni  ▼olunw  hM  ben 

formed.*  '     '  •        /.      ..rr 

We  appreciate  the  honourable  feeling  which  proddecd  tlv 
backwardness  to  seem  to  take  advantage  of  tbe  strong  iiitc9test 
excited  by  tlie  Remains^  by  levying  a  n*esh  Gontribi4itQa  oa  the 
.public  in  the  shape,  of  additional  fragment*  and  lettera.    TeC 
as  mutters  have  turned  out,  it  is  unfortunate  that  a  third  Toloiie 
was  not  from  the  first  contemplated.    The  additioiui.  whidk 
have  been  silently  made,  edition  after  edition,  would»  tc^tha* 
with  the  pieces  now  for  the  first  time  made  public,  have  forapied 
A  volume  of  respectable  bulk ;  and  the  purchasera  of  the  earlj 
editions  would  now  have  been  able  to  put  them8elTe&  m,  bo^- 
s&ssion  at  once  of  all  the  addenda.     A  third  volun^e  lojgjht  tneB 
have  been  brought  forward,  needing  no  explanation  or  apology. 
We  are,  however,  much  mistaken  if  the  contents  of  thu^  publica- 
tion will  not  gratify  a  very  numerous  class  of  our  readeisi— all, 
indeed,  to  whom  genius  is  an  object  of  emulation,  and  piety  of 
affectionate  esteem.    '  Youth  and  age,  the  learned  and  the  un* 
'  learned,  the  proud  intellect  and  the  bumble  hearty  have  de* 
'  rived/  Mr.  Southey  remarks  of  the  former  volumes^  *  ftoo 
'  these  melancholy  relics,  a  pleasure,  equal  perhape  in  degcee, 
'  though  different  in  kind.*     The  same  feeling,  will,  we  thi&k, 
extend  itself  to  these  additions,  although,  detached  ftotb  ttfe 
collected  works,  they  will  be  the  more  severely  acmtiniied; 
and  it  is  a  great  disadvantage,  that  they  are  so  completely  dis- 
connected with  the  affecting  memoir  which  reflected  aa-  inlerest 
on  every   line  of  Henry's  poetry.     Few  of  these  firagmenls 
would  have  been  thought  unworthy  of  insertion  in  the  originil 
publication ;  and  the  prose  compositions  derive  an  intiiaeic  ts* 
hie  from  that  '  ])remature  good  sense'  which,  as  his  Koonphcr 
remarks,  was  even  a  more  extraordinary  trait  of  Heniy^  viuA 
than  his  genius.     The  following  Sonnet  claims  a  pronsinait 
place  among  our  extracts. 

*T0  DECEMBER. 

*  Dark-visag'd  visiter,  who  comest  here 

Clad  in  thy  mournful  tunic,  to  repeat 

(While  glooms  and  chilling  rains  enwrap  thyftsi)  '  ■ 
The  solemn  requiem  of  the  cfying  year» 
Not  undelightful  to  my  listening  ear 

Sound  thy  dull  showers,  as  o'er  my  woodloadb  atat^;:    . 

Dismal  and  drear,  the  leafless  trees  they^JMals    - 
Not  undelightful,  in  their  wild  career^. 
h  the  wild  music  of  thy  howling  blssti, 

Sweeping  the  grove's  long  aisle*  while  sidlea  Tinit 
Thy  8torniy  mantle  o'er  his  shoulder  CSM^, 

And,  ri>ck'd  upon  his  throne,  with  chant  sqbliaie^ 
Joins  the  full-pealing  dirge ;  and  Winter  wea 
Her  dark  sepulchral  wreath  of  faded  lesvet.' 
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The  '  Winter  Song'  Is  vfery  spirited,  ana  lia^  great  merit  con- 
^^fre4  as  an  '.  eariy  poem/ 


•■^■yyX   ;r 


*  Rouse  the  blitzing  midnight  fire,     ,  , 
Heap  cfae  crackling  faggots  higher;. 
Stern  December  reigns  without, 
With  old  Winter's  blust'rihg  rout.' 

*  .  -  • 

*  Lei' the  jocund  timbrels  sound; 
Tosh  the  jolly  goblet  round; 
Care  avaunt,  with  all  thy  crew, . 
Goblins  dire,  and  devils  bluie. 

*  *  Hark!  without  the  tempest  growls, 
And  the  aflfriehted  watch-dog  howls; 
Witches  on  tneir  broomsticks  sniff 
Death  upon  the  whistling  gale. 

'  Heap  the  crackling  faggots  higher. 
Draw  your  easy  chairs  still  nigber; 
And  to  guard  from  wizards  hoar. 
Nail  the  horse-shoe  on  the  dobr. 

■ 

*  Now  repeat  the  freezing  story 
Of  the  murder'd  traveller  gory. 
Found  beneath  the  yew-tree  sear,  , . 
Cut  his  throat  from  car  to  ear. 

*  Tell,  too,  how  his  ghost,  all  bloody. 
Frightened  once  a.  ncighbounng  goody; 
And  how  still  at  twelve,  he  stalks. 
Groaning  o*er  the  wild*wood  walks. 

*  Then,  when  fear  usurps  her  sway, 
Let  us  creep  to  bed  away  ; 

Each  for  ghosts,  but  little  bolder, 
Fearfully  peeping  o'er  his  shoulder/ 

We  shall  transcribe  another  of  the  '  early  poems/  which 
possesses  almost  equal  meriti  It  was  probably  Henry's  first 
attempt  in  this  metre,  and  written  at  that  stage  when  the  in- 
stinct of  imitation  is  the  strongest.  Collins  is  a  favourite  with 
all  youthful  enthusiasts ;  his  exquisite  Ode  to  Evening  has  ob- 
viously been  the  model  in  the  present  instance.  The  diction 
savours  rather  too  stronely.  of  the  Gradus  ad  Pamassum,  and 
some  of  the  stanzas  are  mcorrectly  written ;  but  it  bears  the 
decisive  stamp  of  genius. 

*  TO  THlv  MORNLnG  star, 

*  Many  invoke  pale  Hesper's  pensive  sway, 

^Vhc'n  Re^t  5Upiht  leans  o*er  the  pillowy  cloudS; 

*  *      .  •  .  -         • 


■..:    :>.  •-■  •"'■  :■  • 
-J  /•    .■  -  ^^  .^„ 

.  .  ,":        ,  ■     ._  ■  ■ 

■  1      .T-j      -■      -      • 

-       •     -    .  ■.,■-- 

•• .t'       f '    " 
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And  the  last  Unklingn  oonie 

Fwna  ffee  tafe  fokM  Aock.    "'  ^     ■  j  •  t"^    fii:  .r 

•  .         ■ 

'  But  me^  bright  faArbio^  of  copiiag  dmy^.  . 
Who  shope  tfat  first  on  the  primeval  mom,*'^ 

Me  thou  deligbtpst  more, 

Chastely  luxuriant. 

*  Let  the  poor  silken  sons  of  slothful  pride   . 
#  Press  now  their  downy  couch  in  languid  ease^ 

While  vbions  of  dismay 

Flit  o'er  their  troubled  brain. 

•        -  •  ■  . 

'  Be  mine  to  view,  awake  to  nature's  chanw^ .    . 
Thy  paly  flame  evanish  from  the  sky. 

As  gradual  day  usurps 

The  welkin's  glowing  bounds^ 

*  Mine,  to  snufT  up  the  pure  ambrosial  breeie 
Which  bears  aloft  the  rose-bound  car  of  nion. 

And  mark  his  early  flight 
The  rustling  skylark  wing. 

'  And  thou,  Hygeia,  shalt  my  steps  atteod. 
Thou  whom,  distracted,  I  so  lately  wooed. 

As  on  my  restless  bed 

Slow  past  the  tedious  night;  ' 

*  And  slowly,  by  the  taper^s  sickly  glean. 
Drew  my  dull  curtain,  and  with  ansuous  ej^e 

Strove,  through  the  veil  of  night. 
To  mark  the  tardy  morn. 

*  Thou,  Health,  shalt  bless  me  in  my  early  walk^   '    '"^''- 
As  o'er  the  upland  slope  I  brash  the  dew. 

And  feel  the  genial  thrill 
Dance  in  my  lightened  veins. 

*  And  as  I  mark  the  Cotter  from  his  shed 
Peep  out  with  jocund  fiure,  thou,  too,  CootenCp 

Shalt  steal  into  my  bieaic 

Thy  mild,  thy  placid  sway.  -^' 

'  Sur  of  the  morning  !  these  thy  joys  I'll  aharc^  . 
As  Jt>ve  my  pilgrim  feet  the  sylvan  haunts  ; 

While  10  thy  blushing  shrine  '    ^ 

Due  orisons  shall  rise/ 


•^-^  c 


Among  the  poems  of  a  later  date,  we  aro  pirn  and  to  notiee 
aeTeral  of  a  devotional  natuie.  It  will  be  seen*  liy  the  IbUow- 
iQg  extract  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Almond,  that  Henry  had 
reaolved  to  devote  his  talents  in  fiiture,  to  the  cultivation  of  re* 

oua  poctrj'.    The  letter  is  dated^  Nov.  1803. 


y  dear  friend,  I  cannot  adequately  6i(prM  w W  I  owe  to  you  on 
>re  of  religion.    I  told  Mr.  RobinsoQ  yoa  were  iht Jint  imtrvmeai 

being  brought  to  tbink  deeply  on  rbfigibdi'^siA^edft'i  and  I  feel 
md  more  every  day,  that  if  it  had  not  b^rt  l^r  ybn,  I  tmght,  aiott 
)ly,  have  been  now  buried  in  apadiy  and  lincMcem.  Though  I 
a  great  measure  bleq^ed, — I  mean  blessed  wifb  faiti^  now  pretty 
t,  and  heavy  convictions,  I  am  far  from. being  happy «,  My  sins 
leen  of  a  dark  hue^  and  manifold.  I  have  made  Fqme(  my  God, 
mbiiion  my  shrine.  1  have  placed  all  my  hopes  on  the  things  of 
>rld.    I  have  knelt  to  Dagon ;  I  have  worshipped  the  evil  creations 

awn  proud  heart,  and  God  had  well  nigh  turned  his  countenance 
Qe  in  wrath ;  perhaps  one  step  further,  and  be  might  have  shut  ne 
T  from  his  rest.  1  now  turn  my  eyes  to  Jesos,  my  sai^iour,  my 
lent,  with  hope  and  confidence :  he  will  not  repulse  the  imploring 
It ;  his  arms  are  open  to  all ;  they  are  open  even  to  me ;  and  in 
for  such  a  mercy,  what  can  I  do  less  than  dedicate  ray  whole  life 
icrvice  ?  My  thoughts  would  fain  recur  at  intervals  to  my  former 
s,  but  I  am  now  on  my  guard  to  restrain  and  keep  them  in.  I 
now  where  they  ought  to  concenter,  and  witb  tbe  blessing  of  God» 
lall  there  all  tend. 

y  next  publication  of  poems  will  be  solely  reUffiona.^  I  shall 
istroy  those  of  a  different  nature  which  now  lie  oefint  me,  but 
'ill,  most  probably,  sleep  in  my  desk^  untH,  in  the  good  time  of 
eat  Lord  and  Master,  I  shall  receive  my  passport  from  this 
of  vanity.  I  am  now  bent  on  a  higher  errand  than  that  of  the 
oent  of  poetical  fame.  Poetiy,  In  future,  will  be  mtrelaxatioHf 
y  employment.    Adieu  to  literary  ambition !    **  You  do  not 

to  be  prime  minister,''  said  Mr.  Robinson,  **  you  covet  a  fiur 

dnmder;  to  be  the  humblest  amonrthoae  who  minister  to 
tfaker."/ 

s  Hymns  printed  in  this  volume  were>  we  auspect,  early 
I,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  fragment  of  a 
n  of  Psalm  xxii.,  which,  though  by  no  means  faultless^, 
na  some  very  fine  lines.    We  transcribe  Hymn  !•• 

*  The  IxMrd  our  God  is  full  of  might,. 
Tbe  winds  obey  his  will: 

He  speaks*  and  in  his  heavenly  hoigbt 
The  rolling  sun  stands  stilL 

*  Rebel,  ye  waves,  and  o'er  the  land 
With  threatning  aspect  roar  !  . 

The  Lord  uplifts  his  awfiil  hand^ 
And  chains  you  to  the  shore. 

'■       «  Howl;  witfds  of  ^i|ght,  your  forcto  cbaiibinor  -    "  •' *^* 

•      Without  his  hiffh  iehei^  :  c  .£iti-^'^ 

Ye  shall  not  in  the  mbuntttn  pine  xr  '^.r:- 

xDbturb  the  «parrowV  nesl.  *  :?./],• 

"  '    '  '  »i    III  <i    I       I  _^^        ,m  I,   „        ,1,  »■.«   II    i      ■■■<■'       ■  •^^^.^my^^^mgfw'mm^    ■ 

The  Christiad"  was  probably  intended  to  form  ihe'pHneipd 
I  the  volume  he  contemplated.    Rev. 


*  Hif  Tojce  8ubliro«  is  .hear4  afiur ; 

In  the  distant  peal  it  dies.  '    ' '    ^  '    '''• 

He  yokes  the  whirlwind  to  lits  cKt^  ""|  ^ 

And  sweeps  the  howling  skies. '  *'  '  ^-  ' '' 

*  Ye  nations  bend,-— in  ref«raioe  iMnd^-  • 
Ye  monarchsy  wait  his  nod; 

And  bid  the  choral  song  ascend 
To  celebrate  your  G<3/ 


Henry's  maturer  taste  would  have  detected  an.  imjprbpa^ 
the  manner  in  which  the  Almighty  is  reprea«ut«4  Bitti|^|( 
angel,  in  the  last  verse  of  Hymn  II. ;  it  in  cleiuly  ^J/jf^ 
production.  There  is  a  fra^ent  in  blank  verse  •t.|».lQ| 
which  tlie  title  of  Sonnet  is  inadvertently  miBapplied.  • 

On  the  whole,  interesting  as  these  relics  become  in  conM 
with  the  character  and  early  death  of  theyoudiful  poet*  ihay  t 
that  the  task  of  selection  could  not  have  been  confided,  is 
first  instance,  to  better  hands  than  those  of  hia  accolifla 
end  kind-hearted  Biographer,  and  that  the  suspicion  wat  i 
unfounded,  which  attributed  to  Mr.  Southey  the  oniisiiil 
any  pieces  on  account  of  their  being  of  an  entnuaiastic  caiit 
■there  are  any  persons  who  are  disposed  to  wondc^i*  that  'ni 
should  not  have  employed  more  ot  his  time  latterly  in  relig 
composition,  the  extract  from  the  preceding  letter  snppSest 
with  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  circumstance,  jroetiy 
ceased  to  be  his  main  pursuit,  or  his  main  8olaoe»  for  fiupc 
cseased  to  be  his  idol.  His  new  and  better  feeliQgB  weiie 
less  powerful  or  ardent  than  those  which  prompted  suid  ins| 
his  poetical  elibrts,  but  they  soueht  a  diff*erent  Vent  t  ias 
of  being  condensed  into  verse,  mey  exhaled  in  fsmyerm 
could  not  bring  himself  to  sit  down  to  hymn-writings  es  %4 

Eoetical  exercise.  If  the  composition  of  hymns  be  nny  ll 
etter  tlian  a  mere  Sunday  exercise,  as  it  were,  of  tka  pe 
well-meant  effort  to  be  pious  in  verse,  it  must  be  the  prodw 
an  enthusiasm  not  less  real,  but  infinitely  more  elevated  < 
that  which  is  inspired  by  the  love  of  fame  ^  it  mutt  he  the 
pression  of  feelint^s  to  which  even  the  pious  find  it  diffica 
rise,  and  of  which  it  is  the  most  delicate  of  taalu  to  n 
others  the  confidants,  without  violating  either  the  propriet 
the  subject,  or  the  privacy  of  t!i<*  bosonrH  sanctiiarfk*— -We  • 
not  give  a  more  strikin*;  ilhistnition  of  Uenry'ri  fervent  p 
than  is  furnished  bv  the  foliowitiix  admirable  letter  to 
brother  Neville :  it  speaks  more  than  u  centenary   of  hyi 

*  My  dear  Neville, 

•  *  «  «  « 

*  1  mil  not  much  surpridcd  at  die  long  delay  you  have  made  ia 
approach  to  the  Lord's  tabic  :  iioi  do  1  blame  your  cautieii  j  bn 
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nlettibery  that  there  is  a  difterence  between  hesitation,  on  account  of 
the  awfal  nature  of  the  ordinance^  and  the  iconsciousness  of  unfitness ; 
and  hesitaticMii  on  account  Of  )an  unwillingness  to  bind  yourself  with 
«till  stronger  ties  to  the  profesisioA  of  Christiantty.  You  may  fear  to 
approach  that 'b*ly  tabie^  leat  yon  should  again  fsll  away,  and  your  lat- 
ter state  should  be  worse  taato  3roiir  first ;.  but  you  must  not  absent 
yourself  from  it,  m  offiier  that  you  mayfdl  atnr^  with  less  danger  to 
ytour  soul*  You  cannot,  by  any  means,  puri^  yourself,  so  as  to  be-, 
c^me  a  northy  partaker  of  that  blessea  orainance;  but  you  may 
^quslify  yourself  to  partake  of  it  with  a  quiet  conscience  and  spiritual 
cosdbrt.  Theirery  sense  of  unworthinessi  of  which  you  complain,  is 
the  best  of  att  possible  frames  of  mind  with  which  you  can  approach  the 
aacfied  table  4  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  with  sucn  ap  abiding 
«06nidousRess  of  unfitness  about  you,  God  wiU  have  respect  to  your 
vftAne^i  and  will  bestow  upon  you  such  an  additional  pcMrtion  of  his* 
alrengtfa,  as  shall  effectually  guard  you  against  subsequent  temptations. 
A  paftioalar  blessing  attendant  on  tM  holy  communion,  is,  that  it* 
eircaigthens  ua  in  the  wdys  af  Christ.  God  seems  to  have  a  peculiar 
care  IM:  those  who  have  sealed  their  profession  w|th  this  solemn  office  ;• 
and  CbristiaBS  apjpear  to  receive  a  portion  of  spiritual  strength  at  theiie 
f>eriods^  which  bean  tbaai  the ough^  'till  they  again  meet  at  Uie  holy 
snystories. 

•  a  «  «  « 

*  Opportmiity  &r  quiet  meditation  is  a  great  blessing  ;  1  wish  I 
knew  now  to  apnreciiite  ils  value.  For  you,  my  dear  brSther^  be  not 
discouraged ;  God  sees  you  difficulties,  and  will  administer  ioryour 
weaknesses ;  and  if  aftet  nauch  prayer  and  serious  though^  you  can 
endue  yourself  whh  the  garb  of  numility,  and  kneel  a  trembling  guest 
at  the  table  of  yoiir  Bedeemer,  content  even  to  pick  np  ibe  crumbs 
that  ffldl  from  it,  and  deem  them  far  beyond  your  aesert ;  if,  1  Ba^i  you 
can  go  to  the  aacramcnt  with  these  feelings,  never  fear  but  ocar  all- 
blessed  and  betiign  Father  will  approve  of  your  offerioe,  ana  will 
•bless  yam  accordingly.  Do  not,  howeverw  be  hurried  into  tne  step  by 
the  representations  of  your  friends.  Go,  then,  only  when  ^our  heart, 
consecrated  by  prayer,  longs  to  partake  or  the  body  and  blood  of  its 
Savour,  and  to  taste,  in  more  near  and  full  fruition,  the  fruits  of  re- 
<feeming  lov6.  And  may  God's  blessing,  my  dear  brother,  attend  you 
in  it>  and  make  it  a  means  of  confirming  you  in  his  way,  and  of  wean- 
ing you  more  completely  from  the  world  and  its  passing  joys !' 

pp.  51— S; 

Mournful  as  is  the  sentiment  awakened  by  what  we  arc  apt  to 
regard  as  the  premature  death  of  such  a  young  man,  we  a^rec 
with  Henry's  Biographer,  that  '  no  after-works  which  he  n^ight 

*  have  left  on  earth,  however  elaborate,  could/  in  all  probability, 

*  have  been  so  influential  as  his  youthful  example*  has  been 
and  will  continue  to  be.  Nearly  fifteen  years  nave  elapsed, 
since  the  first  publication  of  the  Remains,  and  they  still  main- 
tmn  the  popularity  they  deserve.    In  what  proportions  the 
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gfi|(|iuf9,dif^fl^yed  JttJua  {VoductionB,  the  beauftur  of  hja^filniiaM,' 
a^the^g^aenae  and  moral  excellence  cqnBpcttD08aB|lmlal-  '■ 
1^1^  hayexo^trihutfid  to  secure  and  to  snataui  thiaiiiiciditoit' 
ismnoeQeBBary  and  wouM  be  difficult  to  decide. •  lOkalUntairft* 
talents  .were  more  extraordinary,  and  his  &te  far  mamMt^amk.' 
But  how  different  in  kind,  as  well  as  in  intensity,  is  tluKJkrtmt' 
almost  universally  attaching  to  the  name  of  White  I  -QitkoM 
iVe  cannot  think  as  unibrtunate ;  nor»  though  he  doubtleMrlirib 
a  sacrifice  to  the  ardour  with  which  he  engaged  in  thevoadefailo- 
contest*  can  we  number  him  among  the  victims  of  fgumm^u^Vn 
see  no  propriety  in  the  designation  of  '  martyr-stodoft}'  mk 
plied  to  him  by  Professor  Smyth.  He  neither  died:fiiiriw 
truth,  nor  suffered  martyrdom ;  but,  as  Soutliey  has  bemntifiil^ 
expressed  it, — *  just  at  that  age  when  the  painter  would  Imre 
'  wished  to  fix  his  likeness,  and  the  lover  of  poeitxj  would 
'  delight  to  contemplate  him,  in  the  fair  morning  of  faiA  ^ftmesr 

*  the  full  spring  blossom  of  his  hopes, — just  at  that  am  halk 

*  death  set  the  seal  of  eternity  upon  him,  and  the  beautmlkadi 
'  been  made  permanent/  A  youthful  poet  has  furnished  bf  fcr 
the  best  epitaph  that  has  yet  appeared,  in  (he  following  ^Kgmk 
sonnet.  *- - 

*  Though  as  the  dew  of  morning  short  thv  date,  ,  ,^ 

Though  Sorrow  lookM  on  thee,  and  said,  **  Be  mineP^ 

Yet,  with  a  holy  ardour,  bard  divine, 
1  bura,— I  burn  to  share  thy  glorious  fiue. 
Above  whatever  of  honours  or  estate  ^ 

This  transient  world  can  sive.    I  would  resign 

With  rapture  Fortune's  choicest  gifis  for  thine,  .  ' 
More  truly  noble,  more  sublimely  great. 
For  thou  hast  gaiued  the  prize  of  well-tried  worth. 

That  prize  which  from  thee  never  can  be  riven : 
Thine,  Henry,  is  a  deathless  name  on  earth. 

Thine,  amaranthine  wreaths  new-pluck*d  in  heavenl 
By  what  aspiring  child  of  mortal  birth 

Could  more  t^  asked  i    To  whom  might  more  be  gNte  P 

CkauHcy  Hare  IMuemd. 


HlfWi^iWi 


•  •• 


Art;  III.    1.  Grounds  of  Hojif  for  the  Salvatwnof  all  4pm£,m^m: 
fancjf;    an   Essay.     By  (he   Urv.   William   Harris,  LJLD,  :^.fvi^ 
pp.  l66.     Price  45.6cl.     London.  1S2I.  ■'  ' 

H.  Cofuofaiion  to  Parents  amid  the  Lo^s  of  Ckildrtn:  iik  tmio.i^ 
courees,  delivered  at  Whiiby.  By  the  Ucv,*  Robert  Molfat. '  ViA 
pp.  70.     Whitby.  1821.  ^\/ 

1 T  its  a  valuable  remark  made  by  Dr.  Dwight»  that  \  intuitm 

*  '  certainty  concerning  the  moral  character  of  God  inUt. 

*  exist  without  any  ub^jfuT  influence  on  the  heart  or  on  the  iStt^ 


' ,  te  ha  «k»,  in  the  poeseiftioD  of  high  probnUe  ^efid^MCHdf  thii:; 
*  benevolence  of  Ctod^  should  demand  a  demoii0traiiioiM)f  UiAi^^ 
**  tniA  .before,  he  would  yield  his  heart  to  his  Maker,  "vvtida  w^V 
MoeiBtliUiinbre  iadinedto  yield  it,  when  he  arriredikt'dmrde<^^ 
«  mopitilation.'    In  other  words,  a  religioue  confidence  in-Gd^' 
is^a  eteteof  mind  essentially  different  from  the  clearest  vie4s  w 
hiainbrkl  attributes.     If  every  apparent  objoption  ag«dnst  tW 
perfeot"  benevolence  of  God  could  be  satisfactorily  answered;  thtf 
lofidet  would  still  be  as  far  as  ever  from  being  reconciled  t6  God  J' 
NMhing  can  be  more  monstrous  than  the  supposition,  that  bur 
dqty  to  our  Creator  can  be'^at  all  suspendea  on  the  degree  <lf 
flKtte&cticm  we  may  be  able  to  attain  to,  respecting  the  moral 
perfections  of  the  Divine  character,  or  the  harmony  of  his  pro«- 
oeeifings  with  our  ideas  of  moral  perfection.    It  constitutes  an 
important  part  of  our  probation,  that  the  evidence  of  many  fun- 
damental truths  is  far  from  bein^so  clear  as  to  compel  our  be- 
lief;.  that  it  is  sufficient,  but  not  irresistible.  And  the  disposition 
to  believe  on  sufficient  evidence,  and  to  confide  in  the  face  of 
opposite  appearances,  is  precisely  that  state  of  mind  which  re-, 
ceives,  in  tne  Scriptures,  the  most  emphatic  marks  of  the  Di- 
vine approbation.  *  ' 
An  mtellectual  acc[uiescence  in  the  Divine  character  has 
undeniably  been  attained  to  by  inany  persons,  who  have  pos- 
sessed neither  the  spirit  of  devotion,  nor  the  temper  of  obedi- 
ence ;  who  have  shewn  little  confidence  in  the  providence  of 
God,  and  little  reverence  for  his  revealed  will.    On  the  oUier 
hand,  religious  biography  presents  to  us  theologians  whose 
views  of  the  Divine  cnaracter  appear  to  have  b^n  pelpliexed, 
gloomy,  and  even  derogatory,  in  whom  nevertheless  the  love  of 
Uod    and  the  love  of  man   were  consipicuous,  their  practice 
outshining  their  creed,  and  their  hearts  being  more  sound  than 
their  divinity.     It  cannot  be  doubted,  which,  of  the  two  cha- 
racters, is  ue  better  entitled  to  the  name  of  Christiaa^  biit  the 
former  may  aeem^  at  the  first  view,  to  have  in  it  most  of  the 
philosopher.     Strange  contradiction !    The  God  of  the  Calvi- 
nist  is  affirmed  to  be  a  God  of  terrors,  of  arbitrary  and^nnrelentp 
in|^' severity;  and  yet.  He  is  feared,  and  confided  in,  and  wpie- 
shif^tied^  and  cheerfidly  served  by. those  who  are  charged^th 
havinj^  isuch  views  of  his  a^ttribut^.    The  God  of  the  philoso- 
pher is  all  benevolence,  incapable  of  wrath  even  aramst  the 
giiiltyrtJb^e  obiect  of  perfect  complacency  even  to  tnose  who 
oppose  his  win,  and  oear  no  likeness  to  his  image;  and  yet» 
this  metaphysical  idol  is  served  by  his  worshippers  with  noUung 
beyond  a  shadowy  incense, — ^is  approached  without  confideiic(I 
and  obeyed,  if  at  all,  without  love.    Surely,  the .  gloomiest^ 
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ik>urest  bigot  who  lores  bis  Saviour,  is  nOtIm  evieb  m  f|  pUkap* 
pher  than  the  cold  complimenter  of  his  Qod. 

It  is  well  known  that  sentiments  have  btsen  avowed  iggpecting 
the  salvation  of  Infants,  by  divines  of  hi^ly  venerable  mme, 
whidi  are  abhorrent  alike  to  the  dictates  of  humanitf  Biid,]Ae 
spirit  of  the  Crospel.  These  sentiments  have  been  admic^  aa  a 
popidar  objection  to  the  system  from  which  they  have  been  ihIp- 
posed  to  flow  as  a  consequence ;  and  we  have  no  hiesitatiqpa.ui 
admitting,  that  were  the  system  really  chargeable  with  «a«^  a 
consequence,  the  objection  would  be  unanswerable.  A(  Imst, 
the  presumption  against  its  truth  woiddbe  so  strong,  as  acafcdy 
to  admit  of  being  outweighed  by  any  moral  evidence  in  its  Ikrour. 
Hie  notions  in  question  have  not,  however,  been  exclusivelj  Md 
byanyoneschoolof  theology ;  for  though  the  supposed  conaitioiu 
of  the  salvationof  Iniants  nave  been  different,  as  maintained  by 
the  abettors  of  Baptismal  Salvation  and  of  Sovereign  Hepro- 
bation,  both  Calvinists  and  anti-Calvinists  have  hdd»  Aat'  a 
fatrge  proportion  of  those  who  die  in  infancy  are  exdnded  ftom 
the  benefits  of  Redemption. 

Of  the  parties  holdmg  such  sentiments,  it  is  saying  far  tod 
little,  that  they  were  not  conscious  of  holding  aentiments 
dishonourable  to  God ;  for  that  apology  might  be  offered 
for  many  misguided  zealots,  whose  conduct  has  menki  palpable 
contrariety  to  his  revealed  will.  But  many  of  these  theologfans 
were  men  of  unquestionable  piety  and  benevolence.  Tbeir 
practice  was  untainted  by  the  dark  character  of  their  mieiapliy* 
tied  creed.  The  speculation  they  had  on  this  subject,  wasiint 
to  be  an  unmanageable  difficulty,  which  they  would  have  been 
glad  to  dispose  of  otherwise,  could  they  have  seen  the  way  dlMt 
to  a  different  solution.  In  the  mean  time,  how  irreconcileable 
soever  this  obscure  article  of  their  faith  was  vnA  what  lliey 
themselves  believed  and  taueht  respecting  the  Divine  cliatacter, 
it  never  for  a  moment  interfered  with  tneir  confidence  in  the 
perfect  justice,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the  Moral  Governor 
of  the  Universe,  the  "  God  of  all  grace." 

Now  surely,  if  theological  error  be  everinnocent,  thai  Were  a 
case  in  which  it  would  seem  to  be  free  from  crindntdity;  nd 
yet,  it  has  been  dealed  with  as  a  case  undeserving  of  the  Inst 
clemency.  Not  that  we  would  bespeak  any  quarter  for  die  error 
Itself;  but,  on  behalf  of  those  who  may  have  maintamed  it,  we 
have  thought  it  but  just  to  premise  these  remarks  in  vindication 
of  their  piety,  though  not  of  their  theology ;  and  because  irt 
think  many  persons  nave  not  sufficiently  discriminated  between 
a  state  of  intellectual  satisfaction  or  qmescence,  and  a  g^enuine 
Scriptural  confidence  in  God. 
We  must  address  ourselves  to  the  subject  of  these  Tracts* 
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Th^f  if^  Adam  aH  die/'  or  arebe<5ontie  ^Ofbjeict  to  deadi,-*>-^Bt 
death  has.  reigned  from  the  be^nning  *'  even  over  tbode  ieho  Ind 
''  notflitiri^  after  ike  stmilitiide  of  Adam's  tfaiMgresnon/' — is 
a  fact  which  admits  of  no  dispute  ^  and  children,  therefore/ 
muirt  be  rejgarded  as  having  fallen  so  iar  sunder  the  penal  «on«e^ 
qnences  of  the  first  transgression, — death  being  a  penalty,  and 
srn  df  transgression  its  only  assignable  cause.  How  then,  it.  is 
asked,  may  we  be  assured,  that  the  genial  oonsequences  of  lun 
in  anotiier  world,  are,  as  respects  infants,  universally  iAoim 
tcway,  so  that  while  we  see  them  suffer  in  liiis  worlds  and  «ee 
thein  die  out  of  it,  we  may  be  certain  of  their  salvation  ? 

What  answer  Reason  might  have  supplied  in  the  absence  Jof 
Revelation,  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire,  because  the  reason  of 
the  thing  never  has  been,  nor  ever  could  be  pleaded,  against 
the  doctrine  of  Infant  Salvation.    Ilie  only  source  of  the  sup- 

Sosed  difficulties,  is,  the  doctrine  of  Revelation  itself,  or  rather 
ypotheses  built  upon  that  doctrine,  butliaving  no  claim  to  be, 
considered  as  part  of  it.  Reason,  assuredly,  would  never  have, 
furnished  ground  for  doubt,  that  the  souls  of  infants,  supposing 
them  to  survive  their  escape  from  the  body,  would  partake  c? 
that  universal  happiness,  the  reien  of  which  sin  alone  could  ob- 
struct or  interrupt  in  any  part  of  the  creation  of  Ood. 

It  is  the  disgrace  of  Theology,  that  she  has  started  a  doubt 
which  even  poor  purblind  Reason  never  could  entertain,  and  a 
doubt  discountenanced  by  the  most  positive  declarations  of 
Scripture.  That  the  souls  of  infants  survive  the  death  of  the 
body,  is  Certain,  because  the  bodies  of  infants  shall  assuredly 
be  raised  at  the  general  resurrection.  The  supposition  thsit 
they  fall  into  annihilation,  or  exist  in  a  state  of  everlasting  in- 
sensibility, which  some  divines  have  gravely  maintained,  or  &e 
notion  that  Baptism  is  that  which  renders  the  soul  of  the  infant 
immortal,  and  that  the  unbaptized  consequently  perish,-— all 
such  notions  are  in  flagrant  contradiction  to  the  declaration* 
that  "  as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.^ 
In  what  sense  they  shall  be  made  alive,  is  manifest  from  the 
preceding  verse :  "  For  since  by  man  came  death,  by  man  came 
*'  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead."  That  is  to  say,  death,  so 
fat  as  it  is  the  fruit  of  Adam's  transgression,  so  far  as  it  is  the 
penalty  of  original  sin,  is  completely  done  away ;  the  effects  of 
Christ  s  death  and  resurrection  being  coextensive  with  the  fruity 
of  Adam's  sin.  Death,  considered  as  the  separation  of  soulahd 
body,  or  the  extinction  of  being,  is  completely  abolished  by 
the  "  Lord  from  heaven ;"  for  even  the  wicked  snail  come  forth 
to  a  resurrection  of  condemnation.  All  shall  in  this  sense  be 
made  alive.  And  that  this  restoration  of  the  body  shall  be  to  the 
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wicked  no  y>^t^^n.  '"'I'/k^Sij™'"  '^^  "*"^*  "^^ 

AH  m^R  fransffrtwW"'  "**  irom  tneir  own. 
Children,  t&n.  of  ereiy  ag^baptized  or  onbtptized,  elca«; 

itaelf  into  tbii :   Will  those  who  have  died  m  infeuicy,  come  fbi^ 

to  the  "  resuirection  of  life/*  or  '*  to  the  resurrection  of  coacleJp»-^ 

«'  nadoo  T'    Or,  all  being  alike,  while  in  this  world,  iacapalije 

of  good  or  evil,  will  some  come  forth  to  the  one,  and  some  to 

tint  other  1    For  thin^  done  in  the  bodv,  good  or  bad,  they^ 

]iav6  not  to  answer :.  m  what  character,  then,  shall  tfaiey  mppeair 

at  the  judgement-seat  of  Christ?    ''  He  that  believeth,  aatl^' 

"  life ;     but  they  never  have  believed.  •      '  j 

«  If  Heaven's  by  works,  in  Heaven  they  can't  appear/ 

Of  the  moral  pre-requisites  necessary  to  salvation,  fiutb.  re** 
pentance,  holiness,  they  have  none.  But  then,  it  is  eqnally  trM, 
that  they  cannot  rank  with  unbelievers,  with  the  impeniteiiC» 
with  the  unholy.  **  The  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  Haaven 
"  against  all  ungodliness  ;*'  but  we  read  of  no  wrath  agamst 
those  who  have  done  no  evil.  Yet,  in  one  of  these  claMe%  wk 
the  right  hand  or  at  the  left  hand  of  the  Judge,  they  xomut  -mk' 

Jiear.    Is  there  any  conceivable  difficulty  in  determininf  whiofr^ 
s  there  the  least  ground  for  hesitation  ?    Those  who  thuik  ikftTO'  ' 
is,  had  need  be  careful  lest  they  be  found  blasphemen 
God. 

The  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  supplies  no  such  ground, 
have  shewn  above :  the  fact  of  the  Resurrection  is  a  suflteieai^ 
answer  to  any  shallow,  heartless  reasonings  grounded  on  thal^ 
doctrine. 

The  absence  of  moral  qualifications  or  pre-requisites,  •mil  m§ 
faith  and  repentance,  is  no  objection.  Had  it  any  foroe,  it 
would  prove  that  all  infants  must  be  excluded  from  salvatioli. 

The  doctrine  of  Election  as  found  in  Scripture,  affords  bo 
countenance  to  the  notion  that  any  children  dyin^  in  infiuMfr, 
perish  everlastingly.  For,  1.  Election,  so  far  as  it  la  a  caiue,ii 
a  cause  only  of  good,  and  not  of  evil :  if  it  is  the  cause  why 
some  are  saved,  it  is  not  at  all  the  cause  why  any  perish.  -Iter 
only  cause  of  men's  perishing  is,  their  not  believing,  or  tfatfif 
disobedience.  But  no  such  cause  can  come  into  opefatiob  ia' 
the  case  of  Infants ;  therefore,  if  not  elected,  still  no  reason  ii' 
supplied  by  that  circumstance  for  their  not  beins  saved.:  ~Ba|,- 
2.  Admit  that  only  the  Elect  are  saved ;  then  all  who  are  iwvid' 
are  Elect.  We  maintain,  that  all  infants  are  saved ;  thfapefciy 
all  infants  are  of  the  number  of  the  Elect.  We  defy  the  stootSit^^ 
hyper-Calvinist  to  disprove  their  claim  to  be  so  included.   "    ^ 

One  text,one  solitary  text,  has  been,  with  horrid  ptrtinaoity, 
adduced  as  an  argument  or  precedent  in  support  of  the  dogma 
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of  Infant  Preterition.  It  is  found  Rom.  ix.  11 — 13«  A.  inorQ. 
notable  instance  of  wresting  the  Scripture  could  hardly  b^, 
pointed  out,  than  that  which  would  give  such  a  meaning  to  the 
passage.  Dr.  Harris  justly  remarks,  that  '  the  scope  of  the 
'Apostle  in  this  part  of  his  discourse,  together  with  the  refer- 
'  ence  which  he  makes  to  Old  Testament  declarations,  evinces 

*  that  he  is  reasoning,  not  on  election  to  salvation,  but  on  tii^ 

*  tiopreme  right  of  God  to  choose  for  his  own  beneficent  purpo- 
'  ses  whomsoever  he  pleases.'    The  words  prove,  indeea,  tikat 
foreseen  good  works  are  not,  as  some  maintain,  the  cause  Or  rule 
of  the  Divine  Predestination,  either  in  the  Providential  govern- 
ment of  the  world,   or  in  the  dispensation  of  spiritual  favour. 
Isaac  was  not  chosen,  nor  was  Esau  rejected,  on  account  of 
any  foreseen  good  works  or  meritorious  claims  in  the  former,  as 
the  ground  ofthe  preference.    That  fisau  died  impenitent  tod' 
excluded  from  final  salvation,  is,  however,  what  we  can  have  no 
right  to  assume.    St.  Paul  affirms  no  such  thing.    That  ''  the 
**  elder  should  serve  the  younger,"  is  ''  the  purpose  of  Ood  ac- 
''  cording  to  Election,"  of  wnich  he  is  speaking.    On  Esau's 
election  or  non-election  to  eternal  life,  he  is  silent ;  and  it  be* 
comes  us  to  be  so.    But  of  this  we  are  certain ;  that  the  prefer* 
eaee  given  to  his  brother  could  not  possibly  cause  his  exclusioa 
firom  even  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  of  which  he  received, 
equally  with  his  brother,  the  outward  seal ;    much  less  could  it 
be  the  cause  of  his  falling  short  of  heaven.     Had  he  died  in  in* 
fancy,  therefore,  there  would  have  been  no  ground  to  doubt  of 
his  eternal  safety,  though  his  younger  broUier  would  still  have 
8tK)ceeded  to  the  birthright. 

Election  is  alwa^rs  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  something  which 
vittUy  takes  place  in  tnis  life.    The  children  of  God  are  *'  elect 
''  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit .  unto  obedience.'*  In  this 
sen^,  no  Infants  come  under  the  description  of  the  Elect :  all 
are  excluded  by  the  terms,  as  incapable  of  obedience.     But  sup- 
pose for  a  moment,  that  there  were  any  propriety  in  the  term 
'  Elect  Infants,'  and  that  some  only  are  chosen :  what  becomes 
of  those  who  are  not  chosen,  not  elect?    They  are  left-^to 
what?    Led  to  the  hardness  and  impenitence  of  their  hearts  1- 
No,  for  they  are  removed  before  they  are  capable  of  sin.    Lefi 
to  the.  consequences  of  Adam's  transgression?    No,  for  they 
shall  rise  again.    Left  to  suffer  the  pains  and  penalties  entailed* 
by  sin  upon  this  preseitt  evil  world  ?    No,  for  Uod  has  in  mercy 
removed  them  from  it.     These  non-elect  Infants,  then,  most/ 
after  all,  be  left  to  be  sared.    Taken  in  every  point  of  view,  the 
doctrine  of  Election  has  no  aspect  that  is  unfavourable  to  the 
eternal  happiness  of  those  who  die  in  infancy. 

God  is  a  sovereign.    ''  He  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will  hare 
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"  wittcg,  and  whombe  wiUlie  hardeneth."*  "  BeTioltIf  OQil.if 
"  greater  than  map,  .  Why  daat  thou  stdve  agamst  liini  ?  Fq^ 
"aeeiveth  notaceount  of  any  of  his  iDatters."t  What  is  ^ 
meamng  of  such  decldjations  aa  these  ?  t>o  tliey  imply  that 
there  is  any  thing  in  the  cAaracfer  of  God,  which  caiiaiTordrooni' 
for  dark  aud  awml  suraiiBes  as  to  the  possible  decrees  of  his^vll^ 
respecting  innocent  beings  ?  Dreadful  and  accursed  thought  I' 
"  Ood  ifiligbt,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all."  "  Godisfove.*' 
He  "  willetn  not  even  the  death  of  the  sinner,  but  ratlier  tlialhe 
"  should  turn  from  his  wickedness,  and  live."  What  is  tiie  ti-ue 
character  of  that  supposition  which  would  make  him  will  the 
death  of  the  innocent?  The  punishment  of  the  wicked  ia 
never  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  proceeding  frum  an  absolute  act 
of  his  will :  it  isthe  necessary  result  of  the  nol  iness  of  the  Divinq 
nature,  which  cannot  endure  iniquity.  Tberv  is  mi  concMivabU 
object  of  the  Divine  displeasure,  bat  sia.  "  He  hath  mercy  oq 
"  whom  he  will  have  mercy ;"  but  mercy  presupposes  guilt  it) 
those  towards  whom  it  is  exercised.  Mercy  is,  m  ita  o^  ii»< 
ture,  a  sovereign  attribute :  it  is  a  contradiction-  in  tanna,  to 
suppose  that  it  can  have  any  reference,  in  Its  exercise,  \o  m^ 
or  claim  in  the  subjects  of  it.  For  then,  as  St.  Paul  i 
"  grace  were  no  more  grace."  It  is  therefore  most  true,  I 
the  dispensation  of  his  grace,  God  is  a  sovereign,  not  ao 
able  to  any  of  his  guilty  creatures,  and  not  guided  or  impdlwl 
to  the  acts  of  his  discriminating  favour,  by  any  good  in  dieiB. 
But  does  it  follaw  that,  in  punishing  the  wicked  u»0,  he  liu  DO 
respect  to  any  demerit  in  them? — that,  as  he  saves  whom  he  vijl, 
however  undeserving  of  salvation,  so  he  punishes  whom  he  ynS^ 
though  undeserving  of  punishment?  'rhis  were  to  ouJufDe. 
sovereignty  of  God  capable  of  annihilating  his  Owa  )itthl>iit«|! 
it  were  to  make  his  perfection  depend  upon  his  will,  inf^ipil 
of  his  will  issue  from  his  perfection.  "  Is  there  unri^teouaiMH ' 
"  with  God?  God  forbid."  If  he  hardens  the  wicked^  it ■•» 
let  it  never  be  forgotten,  by  the  exercise  of  his  lo&g-snfiariB|[s 
as  St.  Paul  expressly  states.  (Rom  ix.  22.)  Inothuwonb.  it 
is  their  abuse  of  liis  long-suffering,  which  hardens  them  in  im- 
penitence. Thus,  there  can  be  nothing  more  juBtth^hiias- 
▼erity,  nothing  more  free  than  his  mercy,  nothing  mora  juh 
bounded  than  Bis  benevolence. 

The  impiety  of  those  speculations  which  woald  darken  tj^t 
revealed  character  of  God,  becomes  still  more  apparent,  wbfoi 
we  contrast  them  with  the  design  and  spirit  of  the  Chn^tiaa 
revelation,  and  especially  with  the  character  of  the  Red^eiqei, . 
in  whom  was  manifested  the  essential  glory  of  the  Father,  ana 

*  Rom.  ix.  18.    f  Job  xxxiii.  13. 
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who  is  chanieterized  aft  **  Mi  of  graee  and  tratb.*^  Hn^tai^ 
piratic  dectf^ratien,  vrhen  be  took  up  little  children  in  Hisarnttl^ 
and  blessed  ih6tA,  that  *^  of  sttch  is  the  kiBgdom  of  lieaTfln^'*'^^^ 
whatever  gloss  may  be  put  on  the  phraseolo^,*-i8  such  an  ud** 
equivocal  expression  of  pure  benevolence  to  little  childrenylimt 
to  suppose  them  to  be  excluded  from  the  design  and  benefits  of 
his  death,  or  to  be  only  partially  included,  is  to  impute  to  our 
Lord^  words  either  equivocation  or  palpable  impropriety.  TtkM 
*'  the  kingdom  of  God/'  or  "  of  heaven/*  as  referring  to  the 
Christian  dispensation ;  then,  infants,  incapable  of  faim  or  of 
making  a  credible  profession,  must  belong  to  it ;  and  betone^ 
ing  to  It  as  infants,  must  belong  to  it  without  exception.  Take 
the  words  in  their  higher  sense,  to  them  is  given  the  felicity^  id 
the  heavenly  mansions,  where  the  reign  of  Christ  shall  be  coat 
snmmated.  Let  the  words  "  of  such,"  be  supposed  to  refer  to 
character,  instead  of  age,-—  a  forced  and  unnatural  rendering,— 
still,  those  whom  it  is  said  that  we  must  become  like  to^  in  ordet 
to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  must  themselves  be  already 
fit  for  that  kingdom,  or  have  already  entered  it. 

There  is  another  remarkable  passage  which  has  been  variously 
interpreted,  and  has  given  rise  to  many  strange  fancies.  It  lis 
found  Matt,  xviii.  10.    The  following  is  Dr.  Harris's  covment* 

*  Of  the  little  ones  here  coDtem|dated^  and  against  the  contemptuous 
treatment  of  whom  our  Lord  ia  guarding  his  disciples,  several  things 
are  declared  as  arguments  to  enforce  the  admoDition*  First,  they  are 
objects  of  aneelic  care.  '^  Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  cf  these 
little  ones ;  for  I  say  unto  you,  that  in  heaven  their  angels  do  almiyt 
behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven  */'  that  is,  they  ardf 
interested  in  that  peculiar  dispensation  and  arrangement  of  Fwnaenetf 
by  which  especial  provision  is  made  for  the  welfare  of  persons  peculiarljt 
dear  to  God  ;«-the  angels  are  thein,  who  partaking  the  highest  felicity 
and  glory  of  creatnres,  do  not  di^Uun  to  minister  to  them.  Until, 
therefore!  they  forfeit  by  sin  their  present  character,  it  seems  that 
they  are  interested  in  that  system  of  parental  administration  which  is 
exercised  in  the  course  of  Divine  Providence  towards  believers  in 
Christ**    p.  118. 

The  passage  is  confessedly  obscure.  We  know  not  that  any 
better  exposition  can  be  offered  than  the  above.  Could  we  ba 
certain  that  by  ayytXa^,  Acts  xii.  Id,  ghost  or  departed  spirit 
was  meant,  rather  than  tutelary  genius,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
consider  this  passage  as  affording  another  instance  of  the  word 
being  used  with  a  similar  import.  But,  taking  the  word  as  sig- 
nifyine:  ministering  spirits,  the  fact,  that  the  highest  angels^ 
those  in  the  immediate  presence  of  Ood,  have  in  charge  sttdi 

*  Johni.  H. 
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Uttk  onetf  is  decisive  as  to  their  being  the  epeoU  ulijeiie  of  Ihe 

Divine  lienevolence.    It  would  sectm^  ind^,  tfaiit  our  Levi  li 

flll  times  looked  round  upon  the  infimt  pcvtion  of  the  h 

face  with  peculiar  fondness  and  ceini^aeeiicy ;  as  J&  «bim 

general  darkness  and  deformity  of  the  moral  speotaclir  *\ 

nature  in  ruins,  the  signs  every  where  of  revolt  and  dii 

in  his  own  disciples  obstinate  incredulitY  and  jpioisnr" 

prehension,  and  inscribed  on  the  Jewisn  nation  at 

oharacters  which  marked  it  for  destr«ction,-^with  atttUaj 

him,  and  their  doom  ever  present  to  his  prophetic  eya^ 

his  heart  with  anguish,*— it  seemed  as  if  the  sight  aad^lhn.1 

of  children  were  a  relief  and  a  joy  to  bis  holy  mind*.  la-tliMS 

alone,  unbelief  did  not  oppose  itself  to  his  benevoiMitMiiiiilsj^ 

and  their  artless  Hosannas  in  the  Temple  were  accepted  as  MS 

unwelcome  praise.    But,  above  alU  an  honour  has^  baesi.  p«t 

upon  the  earliest  stage  of  human  life  bv  the  incamatioii  of  Mr 

Lord,  who,  when  he  took  upon  himself  to  deliver  man*  did  Mt 

^bhor  the  Virsin's  womb.    It  was  part  of  bis  humiliatioiv  tkaft 

he  took  upon  nim  not  onW  the  form  of  a  servant,  bntwaafisnA 

in  fashion  as  a  child ;  ana  bavins  himself  passed  thmagh  ^ 

frncy,  he  has  given  a  pledge  of  his  sympathy  with  all  Aat  ia 

bom  of  womsin,  in  its  feeblest  and  lowliest  form.    To  this  mv 

of  the  Saviour's  character  well  corresponds  the  prophelio  mn- 

sentation  :  "  He  shall  feed  his  fiock  like  a  sheph^ :  \m  nail 

''  father  the  lambs  with  his  arm,  and  carry  them  in  hia  boaom.** 

How  soon  children  enter  upon  the  awful  predicament  of 
countable  agents,  is  a  speculation  far  more  curious  than  \ 
fill.  It  is  most  delightful  to  think,  that  diey  are  capable  of 
being  subjects  of  the  sovereign  compassion  of  God,  so  longba- 
fore  they  can  properly  be  considered  as  subjects  of  his  moval 
government ;  and  nearly  half  the  posterity  of  Adam  haviepaaaed 
out  of  the  world  in  this  critical  intervd,  their  briefs  exiatenfla 
here  having  just  served  to  entitle  them  to  share  in  the  pniaBHi 
of  a  resurrection  to  endless  life.  There  are  not  few  that  ahall  ^ 
saved,  bul  a  multitude  whom  no  man  can  number,  out  of.  e^slff' 
nation,  and  kindred,  and  people,  and  tongue.  '  Biit,  next  to 
this  thought  in  consolatory  efficiency,  is  the  considefrtioiit  that 
those  who  die  in  early  youth,  after  wey  have  learned-  to.d|«ltt^ 
guish  between  good  and  evil,  are  die  subjects  of  a  moral  fffntsBOP\ 
ment  infinitely  wise  and  just.  It  is  true,  that  there  ia  no  inter- 
mediate or  middle  state  between  the  saved  wDkd  the  lost;  jeWiA 
to  those  respecting  whose  future  condition  there  may  banosa 
for  a  fearful  uncertainty,  it  is  well  for  us  to  remembert  -that  far 
the  deeds  done  in  the  body  alone  shall  thevbe  brought  ii|tQji|4|iT 
ment.  Though  by  works  we  cannot  be  justified,  yet,  byiinoSka 
we  shall  be  judged ;  and  none  shall  be  sent  into  punii  * 


*-  ^ 
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but  at  the  seatenee  of  a  rig^hteous  Judge;  ond  **  ahall  notthe 
^Joxlge  of  all  the  Earth  do  right  ?" 

It' any  of  our  readers  wish  to  pursue  the  topic  still  fortker, 
we  caff  cordiallv  recommend  to  their  perusal  Dr.  Harris's  elabo- 
rates tract,-  whtioh  fairly  exhausts  the  subject.  We  think  thtt 
he  '4Aigrht  liave  taken  in  some  instances  higher  ground^  aad 
hare^ndbpted  a  less  diffident  mode  of  expression ;  the  Essay  is 
also  chargeable  with  some  prolixity.  But  to  those  who  are  seek- 
ing for  satisfaction  on  the  point  of  Infant  Salvation,  his  inresti- 
gation  will  not  appear  tedious,  nor  can  it  fail,  we  think,  to  an* 
swer  the  benevolent  purpose  of  the  Writer* 

After  all,  Robert  Kobinson's  inimitable  epitaph  on  fbur  in« 
fant  children,  comprises  in  a  few  words  the  sum  and  substance 
of  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject.  We  wish  it  were  to  be 
foimd  in  every  church -yard  and  burial-place  in  the  kingdom. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  who  may  not  have  a  copy 
of  it,  it  shall  close  our  article. 

*  Epitaph  in  Hauxton  Churchryard^  near  CambridgCm 

*  Bold  InfMlelity !    Turn  pale  and  die* 
Beneath  this  stone  four  infants'  ashes  lie  : 

Say*  are  they  lost  or  saved  ? 
If  Death's  by.  sin,  they  sinn'd,  because  they're  here: 
If  Heaven's  by  works,  in  Heaven  they  can't  appear. 

Reason,  ah,  how  depraved  ! 
Ilevcro  the  sacred  page,  the  knot's  untied : 
They  died,  for  Adaiu  sinn'd  :  they  live,  for  Jesus  died.' 


Art.  IV.  Sermons.    By  the  Jlev.  J.  W,  Cunningham^  A.  M.  Vicar  of 
Harrow,  &c.  Svo.  pp.  viii,  434.  London.  1822. 

T^R.  CUNNINGHAM  has  given,  in  his  early  productions,  a 
■^-^  promise  and  a  pledge  which  he  has  not  hitherto  redeemed. 
His  "  World  without  Souls"  and  his  "  Velvet  Cushion,"  amid 
some  faults  on  the  score  of  good  taste,  (and  to  the  latter  pro- 
duction we  had  to  take  exception  of  a  more  serious  kind,)  dis- 
played a  vivacity  of  imagination,  a  command  of  language,  andaii 
amiableness  of  character,  sanctified  by  piety,  which  warranted 
the  hope  that,  by  his  more  serious  efforts,  he  would  lay  the  pulst 
lie  under  lasting  obligations.  Those  who  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  listening  to  either  his  pulpit  addresses  or  his  speechell^' 
on  jpablic  occasions,  will  not,  indeed,  charge  him  with  havinj^ 
suffered  his  talents  to  remain  idle  or  uncultivated ;  and  it  m 
known  to  them,  that  they  could  not  have  been  more  worthily 
or  more  usefully  employed.  The  eloquence  which  leaves  no 
trace  in  the  literature  of  the  day,  which  dies  with  the  utterance, 
may  be  not  less  efficient  and  permanent  in  its  reaultSi  than  a 
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work  which  Bbould  confer  on  its  author  a  brief  and.dw^Via- 
inunortality.  la  the  preBent  day,  it  requim  aome  iiingnwiiinnj.i, 
to  reBiHt  die  temptations  to  autnorahip  ;  especiall3riwhen'tbeiian« 
dividuftl  IB  conBcioua  that  his  name  would  comnund  a  ecrtui'' 
degree  of  attention  to  his  performance.  Unfortunately,  hmv-'' 
ever,  that  magnanimity  is  rarely  exhibited  except  by  persons' 
trom  whose  labours  the  public  might  derive  a  real  advantage ; ' 
and  ivliatever  credit,  therefore,  it  may  reflect  on  the  individual^ 
it  deprives  him  of  the  claims  he  might  otherwise  have  to  our 
gratitude.  But  the  office  sustainea  by  the  niiai^ter  of  Xbe* 
Gospel,  is  one  which  may  well  elevate  the  mind  to  a  noble  in-j, 
difference  to  all  audi  conaide rations  as  relate  to  mere  literary^ 
fame;  being  in  itself  worthy  and  suificient  to  engross  all  thss 
aims,  and  solicitudes,  and  exertions  of  the  man.  He  tliat  des-y 
pisea  the  world  with  its  honours  and  allurements,  to  (IsrflM; 
himself  to  the  business  of  this  high  calling,  has  ohiMcn  Jhft 
good  part ;  and  even  though  his  name  should  be  foigotttttcMk 
earth,  "  he  that  winneth  souls  is  wise." 

We  are  at  all  times  indisposed  to  try  a  volume  of  ■ennoiii  hy 
the  rules  applicable  to  otner  species  of  authorship:  they  aie 
for  the  most  part  wholly  inapplicable,  since  neither  onaati 
merit,  beauty  of  composition,  learned  research,  nor  Tivacity  of 
fancy  enters  into  the  appropriate  excellence  of  pulpit  compo- 
sitions. On  opening  the  present  volume,  therefore,  we  were 
not  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Cunningham  disclaiming  any  pi^.. 
tensions  of  this  kind  as  foreign  from  his  purpose  in  theae  plaia 
specimens  of  his  parochial  ministrations,  lie  has  evidently  CtllL 
that  this  was  not  the  occasion  on  which  to  display  himaeUt  -DC- 
the  shape  in  which  to  challenge  homage  to  his  powen  of  /aior, 
quence.  An  unaffected  sobriety  cbaracterises  these .  compo* 
sitions,  which  shews  that  the  Preacher  has  sought  to  keep  nil 
style  down  to  the  level  of  his  audience,  rather  than  to  woik 
it  up  to  the  warmth  and  vigour  of  his  own  feelings ;  and  our. 
cordial  approbation  is  due,  not  more  to  the  Scriptural  ^nectr' 
Jiesfi  of  tlie  Author's  theology,  than  tn  the  j-lainness  and  prac- 
tical characterof  his  composition,  and  the  evident  subprdjiu^iop^ 
of  his  brilliant  talents  to  the  pur|)ose  of  general  u^eTiJdatts^ 
-While,  therefore,  we  cannot  accept  these  sermons  in  discharge^ 
ofthe  obligation  in  which  we  still  hold  Mr.  Cunningham  bpn^' 
-to  redeem  the  pledge  given  in  his  lighter  productions^  we  ten- 
der himoursinceremanksfora  volume  which  will  by  no  pwnp] 
detract  from  his  reputation,  and  which  will,  we  doubt' j^i^' 
prove  highly  acceptable  to  the  religious  public.  His  own  mwt 
.lit  tlie  publication  will  best  be  understood  from  tjie  modot 
.atateinejit  by  which  it  is  prefaced.  j'  ^ 
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imigtti^,  that  by  publisiiing  thetn  he  U  likely  to  tbed  any  new  light  over 
the  dilKcohics  of  Theology,  or  to  urge  with  greater  force  those  arguments 
>/vhich  have  employed  the  minds  of  many  wise  and  devout  individuals* 
But  he  has  been  led  to  this  undertaking  partly  by  perceiving  the  general 
thirdt  for  this  species  of  publication — partly  by  an  ardent  desire,  before 
he  is  Cttlled  to  his  great  account,  to  bequeath  to  his  family,  his  parish, 
and  his  friends,  some  slight  memorial  of  his  interest  in  their  temporal  and 
spiritual  welfare ;  and  some  less  fugitive  record,  than  a  mere  address  from 
the  pulpit,  of  the  principles  in  which  he  has  found,  through  the  great 
mercy  of  God,  his  own  consolation  and  joy. 

'  Perhaps,  however,  the  wish  he  had  for  some  time  entertained,  of  en- 
deavouring to  prepare  a  volume  of  sermons  for  the  press,  might  uot  have 
been  realised,  if  he  had  not  felt  the  importance,  during  a  season  of  com- 
parative retirement,  of  labouring  to  withdraw  the  mind  from  mournfal 
contemplations,  by  occupying  it  with  useful  pursuits.  And  he  hopei 
to  be  pardoned  for  so  far  intruding  the  facts  of  his  own  history  on  the  at- 
tention  of  others,  as  to  state,  that  he  has  never  felt  his  trials 'SO  little  as 
when  thus  striving  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  a  suffering  world— -as  when, 
having  nothing  but  a  "  mite"  to  offer,  he  has  been  endeavouring  to  cast 
that  mite  into  the  treasury  of  God. 

*  Almost  the  whole  of  the  sermons  in  this  volume  have  been  preached 
within  the  last  two  years,  in  the  pulpit  of  that  parish  which  Divine 
I'rovidcnce  has  committed  to  his  care.  The  circumstance  of  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  texts  of  these  Discourses  being  taken  from  a  few  limited 
portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  arises  from  their  having  been  parts  of 
courses  of  sermons  preached  upon  those  particular  portions  of  the  word 
of  God.  To  this  mode  of  preaching  the  Author  is  strongly  disposed,  as 
having  a  tendency  to  economise  the  time  otherwise  consumed  in  the  se- 
lection of  texts  and  topics ;  as  presenting  to  the  hearers  large  and  un- 
broken masses  of  the  Book  of  God ;  as  securing  the  preacher  from  m 
partial  distribution  of  the  word  of  life,  by  selecting  only  those  passages 
which  might  chance  to  suit  with  the  peculiarities  of  his  own  theological 
creed.' 

The  subjects  are  as  follows:  Sermon  1.  On  Indecision  in 
Religion.  1  Kings  xviii.  21.  2.  On  the  right  Reception  of  the 
Word  of  God.  Ja.  i.  21.  3.  The  Necessity  of  Divine  Influence 
in  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures.  1  Cor.  xii.  S.  4.  Necessity  of 
Divine  Influence  in  the  Sanctification  of  the  Heart.  Eph.  v.  9. 
6.  Life  a  Race.  Heb.  xii.  1.  6.  The  Besetting  Sin.  7.  Look- 
ing unto  Jesus.  8.  The  Ipward  Testimony.  1  John  v.  10.  9. 
The  Church  of  Ephesua-— on  Decay  in  Religion.  10.  The 
Church  of  Smyma-r-Constancy  in  Religion,  fl .  The  Church 
of  Pergamos — Antinomianism.  12.  The  Church  of  Sardis — • 
Nominal  Religion.  13.  The  Mansion  in  Heaven.  John  xiv.  2. 
14.  The  Boot  of  Job.  15.  The  Penitent  returning  to  God. 
Hos.xiv.  1—3.  16.  God  our  Father.  Heb.  xii.  9.  17.  The 
Source  of  the  Christian's  Joy.  Ps.  cxix.^lL  18.  The  Benefits 
of  Affliction.  Heb.  xii.  11.  19.  The  Christian  a  Son.  Gahiv.  7. 
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20.  Oa  a  peitceaUe  Spirit.  Heb.  xii.  14.  dl.  Th« PriV)Ui|Wof 
tlie  True  Christian.  Heb.  xii.  22—4.  22.  The  LtiVe'OTb 
Unseen  Saviour.  1  Pet.  i.  8.  23.  The  Christian'ii  C6dflicft^ij| 
Triumph.  Rev.  iii.  12.  "'["  ' 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  preaching  which  Mr.  CunnvtC' 
ham  recommenda,  we  feel  persuaded  that,  whea  properly  £(»• 
ducted,  it  unites  many  advantages.  It  is,  we  thifik,  mucHu 
be  lamented,  that  exposition,  which  we  cannot  but  consider  a| 
the  genuine  business  of  the  pulpit,  should,  in  tlie  present  Aaj, 
be  BO  much  neglected.  It  was  the  primitive,  and  we  believe  it 
to  be  the  most  efficient  mode.  Orations  or  essays  having  i 
text  for  a  motto,  or  dissertations  upon  a  particular  doctrioe, 
may  be  all  very  well  now  and  then ;  but  it  seenia  to  us  that  the 
Book  of  God  iH  most  honoured,  when  it  is  read  and  expounded 
in  course,  and  the  preacher  studies  to  give  the  sense,  and  "*  to 
"  cause  the  people  to  underBtand  the  reading."  The  objeotioiii 
which  are  usually  made  to  this  mode  of  preaching  ue,  ditt  ii 
introduces  a.  cold  and  critical  Htyleof  exposition,  in  irtlidtBan 
attention  is  bestowed  on  the  letter  than  on  the  spirit  of  tbettst; 
that  it  is  less  interesting— Uie  subject  is  known  before  Uebdi 
and  the  passage  tires  the  attention  before  it  is  gone  throiwh;  be 
word,  that  it  is  less  popular,  and  therefore  less  adaptedto  ne- 
fulnesB.  Theseobjeclionswitlnotbearexaminatioa.  Cold,  criti- 
cal dissertations  are  always  out  of  place  in  the  pulpit;  bntu 
expositor  needs  not  waste  the  time  of  his  audience  in.  T«AeI 
criticism,  and  there  are  preachers  who,  without  being  critici, 
can  be  as  cold  aa  the  driest  philologist.  To  a  lover  of  &■  Kfahv 
we  contend  that  exposition  is  the  most  interesting  mode  of 
preaching ;  it  is  at  least  that  which  is  capable  of  being  reujaed 
the  moat  interesting :  it  is  the  preacher's  fault  if  it  em  bepoem 
tedious.  As  to  the  third  objection,  that  it  does  not  fidB  ii 
with  the  taste  of  a  modem  audience,  the  greater  !■  tbm  mat 
that  our  hearers  should  be  brought  back  to  the  hiilijls  nTbillH 
times.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  an  expository  mode  fif 
preaching  is  not  less  popular,  but  it  is  more  arttugns  :  itreqiiiM 
a  greater  degree  of  previous  study,  and  deprives  the  tncKehrit 
of  the  adventitious  helps  of  an  artificial  method.  It  nu  Ail 
fuither  disadvantage,  perhaps,  to  the  preacher,  that  it  fitUW 
his  choice  of  a  subject,  requiring  him  to  disregard  t^  canil 
suggcstionfl  of  hie  feelings,  and  to  address  himself  to  the  tspift 
whicii  occurs  in  course,  sometimes,  it  maybe,  as  an  unwekiHM 
task.  But  this  objection  is  easily  obviated  by  occMiqn)^ 
breaking  the  course  of  sermons,  as  Mr.  CunningbaaB  bu^doM 
in  this  volume.  And  instead  of  going  through  whole  boofc^ 
the  puTpote  of  exposition  may  be  as  well  secured  by  aeleetlBg 
smaller  portions  of  Scripttire,  by  which  method  the    ~ 
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relieved,  and  a  larger  variety  of  Divine  instruction  is  brought 


to  the  ipterpretation  of  the  text,  and  not  shunning  to  declare  th# 
whole  counsel  of  God. 

The  Sermons  founded  on  the  addresses  to  the  Seven  Churches 
of  Asia,  are  some  of  the  most  striking  in  the  volume.  In  eachi 
of  these,  the  whole  address  is  taken  as  the  theme  of  etposition. 
In  Sermon  IX,  for  instance,  '  on  Decay  in  Heligion,  afler  a 
briefexordium,  the  Preacher  proceeds  to  analyse  and  comment 
on  the  whole  passage,  (Rev.  li.  1 — 7.,)  under  the  following  di-* 
vision :  '  I.  Tne  Commendation  contained  in  the  text  It.  The 
•  Reproof.  III.  The  Counsel.  IV.  The  Threats.  V.  The 
'  Promise  with  which  the  Text  closes.'  We  shall  take  our  first 
specimen  of  these  pulpit  addresses  from  the  Illd  head  of  tliit 
impressive  discourse. 

'  But  let  us  consider,  dd]y»  the  Counsel  given  to  the  Church  of  Ephesus 
under  these  circa  instances.  It  is  conveyed  in  these  words,  '*  Remember^ 
therefore^  /rom  whence  thou  art  faHei^  and  repent ^  and  do  tky  Jint 
vjorkt'' 

*  The  first  counsel  here  given  to  them,  is  to  '^  remembcr/rom  whence 
they  had/alien." — It  is  well,  my  Christian  brethren,  when  threatened 
with  decay  or  apostacy  in  religion,  to  go  back  to  the  early  stages  of  our 
own  history;  to  that  happy  season  of  life,  when,  tinder  the  visitations  of 
Providence,  or  the  preaching  of  the  word,  we  first  awoke  from  the  sleep 
of  sin  and  ruin,  to  devote  ourselves  to  the  service  of  God.  **  Ye  did  ran 
well,''  says  St.  Paul  to  the  Galatians;^'  who  doth  hinder  you,  that  ye 
should  not  obey  the  truth?" — *'•  Remember  from  whence  thou  art  fallen.'^ 
Remember  the  high  standard  you  once  proposed  to  yourself^  the  duties 
you  discharged,  the  comforts  and  privileges  you  enjoyed.  Remember 
the  hours  of  communion  with  God,  and  of  cordial  intercourse  with  his 
people,  once  vouchsafed  to  you.  What  have  yuu  gained  in  excba^ga 
for  these?  What  is  there,  in  the  gifts  of  this  poor,  fugitive,  empty 
world— in  its  friendships,  its  follies,  or  its  honours-^to  set  against  your 
former  happiness  ?  Do  you  not  feel  that  you  have  forsaken  the  ''  living 
fountains/'  to  drink  out  of  a  "  broken  cistern  i"  Are  you  not  at  this 
very  instant  weary  of  the  distinctions  you  have  won,  and  of  the  society  in 
which  you  live ;  and,  whilst  perhaps  you  would  be  miserable  witbooC 
them,  arc  you  not  nearly  as  miserable  when  surrounded  by  them  ? 

'  But  it  is  said  in  the  text,  not  merely  '*  remember  from  whence  thou 
art  fallen,"  but  •*  repent/*  In  other  words,  Return  to  the  God  whom 
you  have  forsaken — **  Arise,  and  say  to  your  Father,  I  have  sinned  against 
heaven,  and  before  thee,  aiid  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thysonr- 
It  is  one  of  the  mischiefs  of  a  spirit  of  apostacy  in  religion,  that  it  veils 
from  us  the  enormity  of  the  crime  involved  in  such  a  firaroe  of  nund* 
But  surely,  my  brethren,  if  any  oficncc  ought  to  be  follow^  by  deep  con* 
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trition  of  soul,  it  is  this.  Apostacy  is  not,  like  toin^  otKW'dMiftSev  m 
act  of  inexperience  or  surprise.  It  is  a  sin  of  deliberation  and  klioWM^ 
It  is  the  willing  abandonment  of  a  God,  whose  m^rcy  you  \4yt  kd^i>«ri; 
and  the  contempt,  of  happiness,  whose  worth  you 'have  tii^,  1)]^ 
such  offenders,  therefore,  if  upon  any,  we  may  urge  the  lahgjiiiAe  W 
Scripture;  "  Repent,  if  perhaps"  thy  sin  "  may  be  forgiven"—"  T^Nah, 
^nd  be  converted,  that  your  sin  may  be  blotted  out"—*'  turn  ye  uulff|ke 
Lord  with  all  your  heart,  and  with  fasting,  and  weeping,  and  with 
mourning ;  rend  your  hearts — and  turn  to  the  Lord  your  GodJ*^  '  Live 
not  willingly  for  an  hour  in  a  state  which  is  the  immediate  prelude  to 
destruction.  "  Escape  for  your  life,"  when  the  storm  of  rain  js  begin- 
2img  to  break  over  you. 

*  But  the  Ephesians  are  also  counselled  in  the  text  to  ''  do  tketr  Jiifit 
tooi'ks/' — One  of  the  chief  causes  of  decay  in  religioni  is  the  fbrgettihg 
f  hat  the  means  necessary  (or^nt  bringing  us  to  God,  are  no  less  essen- 
tial for  retaining  us  steadily  and  consistently  in  his  service.  ^  To  watch 
and  to  pray,"  was  no  less  the  duty  of  the  disciples  when  they  had  **  left 
all  for  Christ,"  than  when  they  first  approached  his  presence,  and  sooakt 
his  pardon  and  love.  You  are,  then,  in  this  sense,  to  "  do  your  first 
works."  Go  to  the  same  *'  fountain"  to  be  washed  from  your  guilt,  and 
to  the  same  Spirit  to  be  healed  of  your  corruption.  Humble  youndf. 
with  tlie  same  prostration  of  soul  as  in  the  very  infancy  of  religion*  |^  Piay 
as  intensely,  watch  as  anxiously,  as  when  you  first  planted  your  iixit  on 
the  threshold  of  the  temple  of  God. —  But  the  text  may  possibly  design 
something  further.  One  way  of  returning  to  God,  is,  by  the  aJla  of  hn 
Spirit,  to  act  as  thovgh  we  had  returned.  The  heart  commonly  misleads 
the  practice,  but  it  will  sometimes  follow  it ;  its  sincere  fm/eorovr  to 
obey  will  be  blessed  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  dispotitiam  to  dwy 
will  be  communicated.  Resume,  therefore,  under  God,,  my  brethien, 
your  old  standard  of  duty,  and  your  old  rule  and  habits  of  life.  lo  the 
strength  of  the  Lord  <'  do  thy  first  works."  Avoid  the  world  as  though 
you  hated  it.  Read,  and  meditate,  and  pray,  as  though  all  these  occu- 
pations were  delightful  to  you.  Thus  labour  to  stretch  out  the  <*  witheied 
arm,"  and  in  the  effort  it  shall  be  cured.*    pp.  l63 — 166. 

The  title  of  Sermon  XL  leads  us  to  expect  a  much  mora  fnll 
and  specific  exposure  of  the  nature  and  evil  of  antinoiiiiAnuBii^ 
than  the  discourse  contains.  This  sermon  has  giTenimleiB 
satisfaction  than  any.  We  submit  to  Mr.  Cunningham  whether 
it  is  not  always  more  dignified  and  more  advisable,  to  vroid  le^ 
ferring,  in  the  tone  of  self-vindication,  to  any  opiniow  which 
ignorant  persons  may  express  on  the  subject  of  miniaterial  b- 
hours.  We  know  not  what  class  of  religionists  (be  Aqihor 
means  to  combat  in  the  following  passage,  unless  any  of  the 
ministers  in  Mr.  Baring's  connexion  have  gone  the  absurd  len^ 
litre  imputed  to  tlie  supposed  opponent. 

*  *  Preach,'  it  is  sometimes  said  to  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
'  preach  of  faith  onfy ;  iorfaitk  includes  uorks  ;  and,  theidbra,  if  the 
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,|Ciiith  be  ificurrj,  the  practice  will  follow/ — To  such  adviiers  I  would 
reply,  not  merely  by  appealing  to  the  practical  character  both  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  admirable  formularies  of  our  church,  but  by  appeal- 
in  or  to'  taaiicr  qfjact.  Not  only  is  it  the  fact,  that  where  faith  alone  is 
preached^  a  holy  practice  does  not  necessarily  follow ;  but  that  where  assent 
u  yieldcdio  the  truths  so  preached,  •*  the  truth  is"  often  **  held  in  un- 
righteousness,'' and  the  life  remains  even  as  corrupt  as  before.  It  istrue* 
ihztgenuinc  faith  in  the  truths  of  religion  includes  habits  of  life  ahd 
temper  conformable  to  this  faith ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  a 
mere  declaration  of  these  truths,  or  even  an  assent  to  them,  will  bo  follow- 
ed by  such  dispositions  and  practice. 

*  '  Preach  of  faith  only/  it  is  sometimes  said,  *  for  faith  alone justifitM 
the  tinaer  in  the  sight  of  an  offended  God.' — To  such  pertons  1  would 
answer,  No  statement  can  be  more  unquestionable,  than  that  faith  is  the 
only  instrument  of  justification  before  God.  "  Faith/'  says  Hooker, 
**  is  the  hand  by  which  we  put  on  Christ ;  by  which  we  la}'  hold  of  and 
appropriate  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer  of  a  lost  world."  '^  J^e'ing  justi- 
fied  hyfaithl*  says  St.  Paul,  "  we  have  peace  with  God,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  It  is  grateful,  cordial,  affectionate  reliance  upon  the 
blood  of  that "  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world," 
that  will  be  accepted  by  God.  Our  own  works,  necessary  as  they  arc, 
carry  with  them,  from  first  to  last,  so  deep  and  foul  a  stain  of  imper- 
fection and  corruption,  that,  far  from  being  a  fit  offering  to  God  as  the 
price  of  redemption,  the  very  best  of  them  need  to  be  washed  by  the 
tears  of  repentance  and  blood  of  atonement.  Nevertheless,  if  an  attempt 
be  made  to  infer,  that,  because  faith  justifies  us,  therefore  it  is  necessary 
.io  preach  of  faith  only^  we  must  contend,  that  however  just  the  premises, 
the  conclusion  is  wholly  unwarranted.  For,  observe  vohat  the  faith  is 
which  justifies.  Is  it  not  a  living,  practical,  and  productive  faith  ?  Is 
it  not  a  faith  which  "  worketh  by  love,"  which  "  overcometh  the  world," 
and  which  moulds  the  possessor  into  the  character  of  Christ?  1  would 
ask,  then,  how  arc  we  even  to  define  justifying  faith  without  enlarging 
upon  practice  ?  And  what  security  can  wc  have  that  the  "  faith"  adop^ted 
by  our  hearers  shall  not  be  the  faith  of  devils,  instead  of  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel,  except  we  give  the  portraiture  of  faith  as  sketched  by  the  hand 
of  God  himself,  and  surround  it  by  all  the  qualities  and  habits  which 
glorify  God,  which  adorn  the  Gospel,  and  which  guard  the  welfare  and 
constitute  the  happiocM  of  society.'     pp.  201—203. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  the  practice  Mr.  CunniDgham  would 
reprobate,  is  not  that  of  preaching  faith  only,  but  that  of 
preaching  faith  nnscripturally.  The  faith  of  the  Scripture  is 
not  a  mere  assent  to  the  doctnnes  of  the  Gospel,  and  therefore, 
where  that  alone  is  insisted  upon,  faith,  properly  speaking,  is 
not  truly  preached.  And  so  it  may  be  said  as  to  preaching 
Christ ; — those  who  do  not  preach  the  example  of  Christ  as  the 
rule  and  standard  of  a  Christianas  life,  as  *  the  fashion  of 
•  morals  to  the  Church,  his  own  family,'  do  not,  in  the  Scrip- 
ture sense,  preach  Christ.    We  may  go  further,  and,  in  rete^ 
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rence  toAemore  peculiar  doctrines  of  Chrittiuiitijff  Mxik,Ait^ 
he  who  does  not  preach  conformity  to  the  mom  imb^* '  tf 
Christ  as  the  end  and  purpose  of  PredestinAlion,  doeir  liol 
preach  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  Predestination;*  aAy'lliblfe' 
than  he  who  &iis  to  press  home  obedience  to  the  pree6ptt''it»f  ^ 
Christ,  preaches  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  Election.i*  -  tTfcd' 
Gospel  IS  not  preached  where  it  is  not  preached  as  a  whote; 
and  whether  the  omission  relate  to  faith  or  to  practice,  tb  tne 
way  of  justification  or  to  the  law  of  holiness,  it  becomes  "another 
*'  Gospel."  We  cordially  agree,  therefore,  with  the  Author 
as  to  the  necessity  of  following  out  the  doctrines  of  the  Gos* 
pel  into  their  practical  bearings.  Perhaps,  a  jealousy  for  the 
cardinal  point  of  the  Christian  system  which  relates  to  a  m^ 
ner's  justification,  may  have  led  some  excellent  men  to  be  too 
shy  of  pressing  **  good  works''  on  their  hearers,  under  the  idea 
that  these  would  necessarily  flow  from  a  true  faith.  No  prea- 
cher, howerer,  in  the  present  day,  can  run  any  risk  of  hating 
his  orthodoxy  impeached,  if  he  treats  of  faith  and  practice  in 
their  Scriptural  order,  insisting  upon  faith  in  order  to  good 
works, — faith  as  the  duty  of  those  who  believe  not,  and  good 
works  or  holiness  as  the  duty  of  the  true  believer.  It  is  by  re- 
versing this  order,  by  enjoining  good  works  on  the  unbeliever 
in  order  to  his  justification,  and  by  inculcating  doctrines  c«Jy 
on  the  professed  believer,  that  an  encouragement  has  been  givea 
to  the  opposite  errors  of  Arminianism  and  Antinomianiam*  But . 
we  see  no  good  in  letting  an  audience  suppose  that  it  can  be 
necessary  to  frame  an  apology  for  an  evangelical,  that  is,  a  - 
practical  style  of  preaching.  Mr.  Cunningham,  however,  had 
probably  his  reasons  for  adopting  this  tone  in  the  present  ia- 
stance.    He  goes  on  to  remarK. 

<  If  it  bo,  in  addition,  alleged,  that  Antinomianism  is  not  the  crime  of 
our  age^  I  answer,  It  is  the  crime  of  every  age  and  of  every  place.  It  it 
more  or  less,  I  venture  to  say,  your  crime,  and  mine,  and  that  of  eve^ 
human  being.  The  aversion  of  the  fallen  heart  is  no  let^  to  purity  in 
practice,  than  to  truth  in  doctrine.  And  even  long  after  the  Spirit  of 
God  has  shed  his  sanctifying  influences  upon  the  soul,  this  aversion  lives, 
and  lifts  itself  in  daily  insurrection  against  the  Spirit  of  purity  wilbin  ut« 
^'  The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  against  the  fletb  $ 
and  these  two  arc  contrary  the  one  to  the  other.''  And  whilst  thu 
struggle  remains,  it  can  never  be  safe  to  trust  any  thing  to  the  fisUm 
heart,  or  to  fancy  that  a  correct  creed  will  necessarily  make  a  good 
man.' 

There  are  two  admirable  and  highly  useful  sermons  on  lihe 
Necessity  of  Divine  Influence.    The  first  is  founded  on  1  Cor« 


*  Rom.  viii.  29.    f  1  Pet.  i.  2. 
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xiic  S>  'from  wUch  the  Author  shews,  1.  '  what  peegraBs  it  in 

*  possible  to  snake  in  the  study  and  use  of  Scripture^  without 
^  the  special  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ;*  and*  2. '  as  to  what 

*  points  we  must  look  altogether  to  this  sacred  tnfluenoe.'  It 
ia  possible^  he  remarks,  wiUiout  that  special  influence*  to  arnre 
at  a  bare  belief  in  the  truth  of  Scripture ;  possible  to  become 
acauainted  with  the  contents  of  the  sacred  volume ;  possible  td 
feel  the  highest  admiration  for  parts  of  that  volume ;  possible 
even  clearly  and  strikingly  to  display  its  contents  to  otners. 

*  He  may  be  a  man  of  lively  imagination,  and  conjure  up  the  most 
amnctive  images  for  the  illustration  of  the  troth.  He  may  be  a  master  in 
composition,  and  therefore  able  to  describe  forcibly  what  he  tees  dis^ 
tinctly.  But,  nevertheless,  all  these  powers  and  faculties  may  be  colled 
into  action  without  the  operation  of  any  principle  of  piety,  and,  there* 
fore,  without  the  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  aooL 
Strong  statements,  or  glowing  descriptions,  may  be  mere  instrumenH 
which  such  a  roan  employs  for  worldly  purposes ;  to  move  or  to  con* 
trol  the  mind  of  his  hearers,  to  advance  his  interest,  or  to  establish  his 
reputation.  As  in  the  case  of  Saul,  he  may  bo  thus  associated  with  *^  the 
prophets,"  without  loving  the  God  of  the  prophets.  Or,  as  in  that  of 
the  individuals  who  '*  preached  Christ  from  contention,^  he  may  be  in* 
fluenced  by  unholy  motives,  and  yet  employ  the  most  sacred  language. 
It  is  thus  that  an  individual  endowed  with  great  natural  powers,  bit  a 
stranger  to  the  grace  of  God,  may  strikingly  exhibit  to  others  the  Re- 
deemer whom  he  himself  neglects ;  and  may  powerfully  enforce  on  the 
consciences  of  others,  obligations  which  he  himself  utterly  disregards  in 
pnoctice.  There  are  few,  even  of  the  devout  ministers  of  the  word  of 
God,  who  do  not  at  some  moments  feel  the  danger,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  of  this  kind  of  hypocrisy.  And  theie  are,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
cases  in  which  the  life  of  the  individual  is  little  better  than  one  great 
practical  falsehood  from  its  commencement  to  its  dose.  '*  This  people 
draweth  nigh  to  me  with  their  lips,  but  their  hearts  are  far  from  me."  ' 

pp.  44,  45. 

Under  the  second  head,  the  Preacher  shews,  that  it  is  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  we  are  led  to  make  a  personal  application  .of  the 
Holy  Scripture  to  our  own  case ;  that  it  is  the  Spirit  of  God  who 
endears  the  promises  of  Scripture  to  the  heart;  and  that  the 
same  Divine  Agent  alone  brings  the  word  of  God  effectually  to 
bear  upon  the  temper  and  conduct.  We  must  make  room  for 
the  whole  of  the  very  striking  remarks  which  occur  under  the 
third  particular. 

*  It  is  possible,  as  we  have  stated,  without  any  special  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  to  adroit  the  truth  of  Scripture.  But,  without  his  aid, 
we  cannot  obey  the  Scripture.  It  is  the  language  of  God  himself,'*  I  will 
put  my  Spirit  within  thcc,  and  cause  thee  to  obey  my  statutes/'  **  Wlilk 
in  the  Spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh."  Man,  til! 
brought  under  this  new  dominion,  is  always  rtpresented  as  a  captive  of 
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Satan— -Ae  woridas  bis  prison — and  his  lusts  and  appatitai  a»|lM<lwiH 
of  his  terrible  bondage.  But  it  is  said,  **  where  tbe  Spirit  of  the  Lot4  il, 
there  is  liberty."  As  soon  as  this  new  influence  is  felt  on  tbe  aonl».  oar 
chains  begin  to  drop  from  ns.  Lilce  the  Apostle  in  tbe  dungfoOf  wefyi 
that  some  powerful  hand  is  at  work  for  our  deliverance.  Soine;|ni|iy 
temper  is  gradually  quieted,  some  lust  is  quenched,  some,  paiiiop  ib 
bridled.  Our  powers  are  gradually  enlarged ;  until^  at  length.  loQaeacd 
from  the  bands  which  held  us  so  long  and  so  disgracefully,  wc  '*  walk 
abroad  in  all  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God."  Then,  and 
then  only,  it  is  that  we  arrive  at  a  full  perception  of  the  tmth  of  the 
declaration,  **  If  the  Son  make  you  free,  then  are  ye  free  indeed.''  Com- 
pare, my  brethren,  the  obedience  of  others  with  that  of  the  individusi 
who  thus  lives  and  walks  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Htm 
languid  is  the  compliance  of  the  one  class ;  and  how  Tigoroiit  and  de- 
cided that  of  the  other !  There  are  many  complaints  in  society  as  to 
the  dearth  of  practical  religion.  And  most  justly  are  these  coaiplaiiH 
in  some  instances  urged,  although  not  always  upon  right  groanda^  or  id 
8  right  spirit,  or  by  the  individuals  most  authorized  to  uige  thenk  Dal 
what  is  there  which  ought  to  inflict  deeper  anguish  on  the  mind  jealoai 
for  God,  for  the  Saviour,  and  for  the  salvation  of  mankindj  Ibuihe 
low  standard  of  practice  which  prevails  in  the  world  ?  Suppoie*  ^ny 
brethren,  one  of  those  happy  spirits,  acquainted  only  with  the  vtffon  ii 
love  and  uninterrupted  obedience  in  which  he  dwells,  to  be  sent  in  search 
of  the  world  appointed  for  our  own  habitation,  and  for  which  tbe  Son  of 
God  lived  and  died — suppose  him  to  alight  amongst  us,  even  on  a  Sabbtth, 
and  to  see  the  multitudes  who  are  profaning  that  holy  day  by  binincM, 
idleness,  or  dissipation — suppose  him  to  enter  the  public  haunii  of  liee, 
and  to  mingle  with  the  crowd  living  for  this  world,  and  forgetting  Gad 
and  eternity — suppose  him  to  take  his  place  in  the  family  circle  of  aiid- 
titudcs  professing  to  believe  in  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Ssfiaar 
of  the  world — what,  when  he  thus  contemplated  the  too  general  spirit 
and  temper  of  society — its  worldliness,  its  selfishness,  its  levity^  ita  iih 
disposition  to  God  and  Christ,  its  feverish  pursuit  of  present  things  and 
Its  neglect  of  things  to  come — and,  at  the  same  time,  contrasted  this 
world  with  that  which  he  inhabited,  and  the  manner  in  whicb  the  will  of 
God  is  "  done  on  earth,**  with  that  in  which  it  is  "  done  in  heaveny^-^Hvhit 
would  he  think  of  the  region  he  had  visited }  Would  he  not  be  djnoaid 
to  conceive  himself  mistaken  as  to  the  globe  on  which  he  bad  rasied  to 
abandon  it  in  quest  of  some  other  region,  the  principles  and  practice  of 
whose  inhabitants  might  more  strictly  accord  with  their  obliealioiis^  and' 
where  the  love  manifested  to  them  by  a  dying  Saviour  be  fwowed  by  a 
grateful  and  affectionate  compliance  with  his  wil!|  and  devotieii  to  bis 
•ervice  ?  .    •     • 

'  And  to  what  cause  may  we  ascribe  this  lamentable  want  of 
godliness  visible  among  us  ?  To  what  but  to  the  neglect  of  tbe  infli 
of  the  Holy  Spirit?  It  is  the  power  of  the  Spirit  alone,  my 
which  can  produce  in  us  conformity  to  the  will  of  God  and  the  tmni-ef 
Christ  "  My  people,''  says  the  P.salmist,  <*  shall  be  willing  in  tbe  day 
of  my  power."    **  lie  will  teach  us  his  ways/'  says  Isaiah,  ^  atti  we 
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%hM  walk  in  hit  pathi/'  Such  are  the  dedarationi  of^  Ood;  and  tha 
atate  of  the  worM  around  ns  will-  be  found  to  illustrate  and  confirm  them. 
It  19  those  alone  who,  from  day  to  day,  and  hour  to  hour,  cast  themselvw 
upon  the  Divine  power  thus  pledged  to  **  work  in  them  to  wiH  and  to  do 
of  his  good  pleasure,''  who  present  us  with  the  few  bright  spots,  the 
Oases  which  meet  and  refresh  us  in  the  wilderness  of  life ;  who  are  at 
once  the  ornament  and  the  joy  of  society,  that  *'  salt  of  the  earth*'  which 
serves  to  keep  it  from  unmixed  and  irremediable  corruption/ 

pp.  49«-53. 
The  text  of  the  following  discourse  is  taken  from  Eph.  y.  9.'; 
the  plan  is  similar.  The  Author  inquires,  I.  what  userul  or  at- 
tractii^e  qualities  a  man  may  possess  by  nature ;  and  II.  what 
are  the  qualities  which  the  Spirit  of  God  alone  can  impart. 
He  may  be  an  honest  man — ^mav  be  mild  and  gentle  in  his  tem- 
per— may  possess  great  benevolence — ^may  be  an  ardent  lover 
of  his  country — ^may  possess  much  merely  formal  religion.  But 
it  is  shewn  under  the  second  head,  first,  '  that  the  very  qualities 
*  which  may  exist  independently  of  the  sanctifying  ioAuence  of 
'  the  Spirit  of  God,  will,  without  it,  be  defective  in  their  mo- 
'  tive  and  character  :*  and  secondly,  '  that  some  qualities  can 
^  have  no  existence  in  the  mind  except  by  that  saving  influence.* 

*  There  exists  not,  in  the  soul  unvisited  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  any.really 
spiritual  and  heavenly  affections,  any  desire  to  turn  to  God,  the  God  of 
holinessand  purity — toscekafler  him  who  is  the  Father,  the  Governor,  the 
Saviour,  the  Sanctifier,  the  Judge  of  the  world  •  •  •  •  In  ^ort,  ny  brethren, 
all  those  qualities  which  maybe  called  by  one  general  name,  ^*  spirit  uoT^^ 
that  is,  all  the  qualities  which  respect  God,  th^  Saviour,  the  loul,  and 
eternity — all  these  the  Holy  Spirit  introduces  into  the  heart,  and  per* 
petuates  there.  He  is  their  Author  and  their  Preserver:  He  sows  the 
seed,  and  waters  it  with  the  dew  of  his  blessing :  He  lights  die  flame,  and 
supplies  it  with  perpetual  fuel :  He  lays  the  foundation,  and  erects  upon 
it  the  lofty  and  stable  superstructure.  ''  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  loire, 
joy,  peace^  long-suffering,  gentleness,  faiths  meekness,  and  temperance." 
Even  the  very  qualities  to  which  we  have  before  referred,  of  meekness, 
and  justice,  and  benevolence,  can  exist  only  in  a  roost  imperfect  form 
without  Him;  but  of  all  the  higher,  purer  qualities  and  graces — those 
which  link  us  to  heaven,  which  associate  us  with  the  Son  of  God,  which 
constitute  our  glory  in  the  eyes  of  the  angels  of  God,  which  prepare 
and  qualify  us  for  a  blessed  immortality— the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  alone, 
is  the  Living  Fountain,  the  Beginning  and  the  End.  And.  what,  my 
brethren,  after  all,  is  man  without  these  qualities  ?  Take  some  flatten^ 
and  favoured  possessor  of  this  world's  virtues,  who  is  at  the  same  time 
without  the  love  of  God  in  his  soul.  Is  not  this  single  blot  in  his  cha- 
racter sufficient  to  darken  all  his  other  pretensions  ?  Compare  his  case 
with  that  of  another  individual.  Suppose  a  man  with  a  high  rcpotatipn 
for  justice  and  kindness ;  but  he  has  ofie  fault :  he  neglects,  he  resists,  he 
ilisobeys,  he  hates  and  outrages  a  tender  Father.  Do  you  call  him  vir- 
tuous now  ?    Does  not  this  vice,  like  a  thick  cloud,  shade  all  the  bright- 
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nets  of  his  character  in  your  eyes?  Do  yoa  not  now  reprd  bis  flhcw 
of  virtue  as  a  mere  mask  and  mockery— as  a  wbited  sepulchrtt  hiding 
beneath  it  bones  and  rottenness  }  Surely  then  you  are  bound  to  come  to 
Che  same  decision  with  regard  to  the  roan  whq,  bowevar  adom^  whli 
the  shew  of  moral  virtue,  has  not  in  his  soul  the  love  of  God  faia  Father, 
and  of  Christ  bis  Saviour.  I  say  nothing  of  the  defects  of  faia  jwdce, 
or  kindness,  or  benevolence,  though  all  these  qnalitka  are  iiievitafcfar'4( 
stunted  growth  in  the  heart  unvisitnl  and  unwarmed  by  the  kwa  of  ooi 
and  a  Redeemer.  But  I  speak  especially  of  the  want  of  that  vcty  love 
to  his  Creator  and  Redeemer.  And,  suppose  him  wkh  all  the  faaral 
qualities  of  an  angel,  yet,  if  he  want  this^  I  must  contend  that  be  la,  «§ 
yet,  a  rebel  against  his  Fathet's  authority,  and  therefore  QAwortky  of 
commendation.  Tell  us  not  of  his  **  justice:"  is  he  just  to  Obd(  Tell 
us  not  of  his  **  meekness  */'  does  he  acknowledge  and  fed  the  long^tiP 
fering  and  tenderness  of  the  Redeemer?  Tell  us  not  of  bfa-  **  f^^ 
does  he  love  the  Saviour  who  loved  him,  and  bought  Mm  with  hia  oWtf 
most  precious  blood  ?  Does  he  act,  even  when  his  actions  ana  Ibe  poRit^ 
iVom  a  right  motive,  on  a  right  principle,  with  a  right  object  ?  la  be  aac 
**  living  without  God"  in  a  world  where  all  is  the  work  of  Ood,  aJl  the 
property  of  God ;  where  all  was  lighted  up  by  one  totch  of  hM  band,- 
and  will  be  extingxiished  by  another  ?  Is  he  not  paying  badt  the  taivw 
df  Christ  with  indifference,  his  graces  with  neglect,  and,  by  daily  a^  of 
sin  and  worldliness,  "  crucifying  the  Son  of  God  afresh  r  My  Chiv* 
tian  brethren,  the  day  is  rapidly  approaching  when  the  preterhkMa  of  all 
are  to  be  determined.  Then  we  know  that  all  the  impenitent  Md  iiiicoi»-' 
verted  shall  **  mourn  apart.**  But,  perhaps^  Amidst  that  miaerMii  coito- 
pany,  there  will  not  be  a  more  miserable  creature  than  he  who  baa  beeil 
substituting  names  for  things,  worldly  virtues  for  spiritual  graces,  aeanty 
and  irregular  kindnesses  to  men  for  deep  devotion,  and  faith,  and  leMFa  la 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  who,  bnoyed  up  M  i 
time  by  his  self-conceit,  or^the  flattery  of  others,  sinks  at  leng^  iiil6  tbtf 
awful  gulf  prepared  for  all  that  **  love  not  the  Lord  Jeaus  Obrist  bi 
sincerity.'*'  pp. 69 — ?!• 

We  had  marked  several  other  passages  for  quotatioiw  whick 
our  limits  will  not  admit  of  our  inserting.  There  it  a  beontifiil 
sermon,  entitled,  "  Looking  unto  Jesua:"  it  haa  the  ran 
merit  of  adhering  to  the  scope  of  the  passage,  which  is  to  fimiab 
an  antidote  to  weariness  in  religion.  The  preceding  aeruKiii  OD 
"  Besetting  Sins,"  is  of  excellent  practical  tendency,  uid  is 
an  aHowame  accommodatiou  of  tne  passage,  althoi^  Ike 
inspired  Writer  had  probably  reference  to  a  specific  sin.  '  Von 
'  loauitur  autem  de  externis  vel  actualibus  (utvocant)  peccatiSf 
'  sea  de  ipso  fonte ;  hoc  est  concupiscentia,  quae  ita  onmes  noa-. 
'  tri  partes  occupat,  ut  undique  sentiamus  nos  teneri  ejua 
*  laqueujt.'  Such  is  the  comment  of  Calvin,  in  which  the  most 
judicious  expositors  have  concurred.  "  The  Chriatian  a  Sop,"* 
(Ser.  19.)  is  an  admirable  sermon,  perhaps  one  of  the  best;  but 
it  will  not  admit  of  detached  extmcta ;  and  we  prefer  to  sekct 
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onr  concluding  specimen  from  the  neyX  sennoD*  on  Acconnt  of 
the  excellent  spirit  which  it  breathes.  The  text  is*  Heb.  xii.  14. 
*'  Follow  peace  with  all  men/'  In  shewing,  in  the  second 
place,  '  to  what  extent  we  are  to  pursue  it,  the  Preacher  re- 
marks with  great  propriety,  that,  first,  we  are  to  "  follow  peace^ 
9cith  all  nations ;  and  he  reprobates  the  unchristian  spirit  of 
national  hostility,  which  often  disguises  itself  under  the  name 
of  patriotism.    He  then  proceeds. 

'  But,  secondly,  you  must  follow  peace  with  mm  of  all  opimofu^-^-* 
Let  me  not  be  thought,  my  Christian  brethren,  in  thus  saying,  to  have 
any  intention  of  confounding  the  everlasting  distinctions  of  right  and 
wrong  ;  of  maintaining  the  latitudinarian  notion,  that  a  man's  sentiments 
matter  nothing,  if  only  he  act  fairly  and  consistently  up  to  them.  I 
know  that  '*  he  who  believcth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved,  and  that 
he  who  believeth  not  shall  be  damned  ;''  and,  therefore,  that  it  behooves 
every  man  to  look  well  to  the  course  he  is  steering,  and  not  madly  to 
rush  on  without  the  chart  and  compass  of  holy  Scripture.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  is  it  impossible  there  should  be  peace  even  among  those  who 
difier  largely  in  opinion  ?  Is  our  charity  to  fall  a  necessaiy  sacrifice  to 
the  theological  errors  of  others  ?  Are  we  to  sin  in  practice,  because  they 
err  in  judgement?  Let  the  following  circumstances  also  betaken  into 
consideration ;  that,  although  the  records  of  eternal  truth  as  far  as  the 
grand  fundamentals  of  religion  arc  concerned, — for  example,  the  being 
of  a  God,  the  Divinity  and  Atonement  of  Christ,  the  sacred  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  fall  of  roan  by  his  own  misconduct,  his  justificatioa 
by  faith  in  Christ,  his  conversion  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  absolute  neces* 
sity  of  good  works  and  amiable  tempers, — leave  no  room  for  rational 
doubt  or  disputation ;  ^et  that,  as  to  many  lesser  points,  they  are  less 
clear  and  decisive.  And  if  this  be  true,  then  may  it  be  added,  that  in 
such  circumstances,  circumstances  nevertheless  essential  to  the  free  agency 
of  man,  it  is  impossible  to  expect  absolute  unity  of  opinion.  Men  will 
infallibly  reason  as  to  such  poinUi,  according  to  their  previous  habits, 
prejudices,  and  partialities  ;  and  we  can  no  more  hope  to  bring  them  all 
to  one  opinion,  than  to  reduce  them  to  one  complexion,  or,  with  the 
tyrant  of  old,  to  fit  them  to  one  couch.  But,  my  brethren,  as  it  has  been 
<^n  said,  *^  if  you  caimut  reconcile  all  opinions,  you  may  endeavour 
to  unite  all  hearts."  You  may  discover  the  errors  of  your  brother  without 
hating  him.  You  may  walk  with  him  as  far  as  he  walks  in  the  right 
path,  and  at  that  point  quit  him  with  kindness  and  aflection.  You  may, 
instead  of  raking  up  every  topic  of  disagreement,  produce  to  him,  after 
the  example  of  our  Redeemer,  those  common  truths  on  which  you  are 
agreed,  and  try  if,  from  these  just  premises,  you  cannot  lead  him  to  justcr 
conclusions.  You  may,  instead  of  frightening  him  from  all  religion  by 
the  severity  which  you  associate  with  it,  endeavour  to  win  his  homage 
to  right  principles  by  surrounding  them  with  the  lustre  of  a  kind  temper. 

^  But,  thirdly,  you  must  "  follow  peace  with  men**  of  aU  classes  and 
characters* 

*  I  need  not  commend  to  the  affection  of  their  fellow*ChristianS|  tkt 
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real  ductptei  of  Cimi.    Mere  peace  with  such  mdividttiils,  wtlf^^' 
means  satisfy  yon ;  because  your  hearts  will  crave  a  cKeptsih'indwfi^*^ 
indnate  union  with  them.    Of  all  friendships,  I  am  pemuaiM  ftaifnwir'' 
is  so  strong  as  that  cemented  by  the  common  love  of  a  crucified  Bcdaameai ) 
There  indeed  is  that  thorough  oneness  of  heart;  that  deep  aad'Hvdi' 
sympathy;  that  intimate  mingling  of  mind   with    mind;    that  qnici 
sensibility  to  each  other's  honour,  interest,  and  happiness^,  that  t«idcri« 
ness  to  each  other's  faults ;  that  homage  to  each  other^s  expieimncwi^ 
that  mutual  sacrifice  of  self,  which  the  imagination  of  poets  aod' dnfaiis 
have  fimcied  in  worldly  friendships,  but  which  nmrr  rTlitrd  mcdj^lW 
bosoms  softened  and  sanctified  by  the  influences  of  the.  Holy  -SpHK - 
With  such  persons  you,  if  real  Christians,  will  delight  **  to.lake  awM. 
counsel/'  to  *'go  up  to  the  house  of  God  as  friends/^  to  lten<  P^  thtWi 
history  of  the  mercies  and  tenderness  of  that  Saviour  who,|f)tIi|^  *f*  ym.,' 
joy  of  your  own  hearts/'  ^      !» / .   n 

*  But  the  text  calls  you  to  a  more  diflficult  duty;  the  ^Ibnorai, 
peace"  with  those  who  do  not  love  God,  You  are  to  "  follow  i(wuh  a| 
men."  And  therefore,  my  Christian  brethren,  the  vilest  unner  imduef 
bitterest  enemy  are  not  to  be  excluded  from  the  sphere  of  yom'  ''"^"^'  " 
ness — "  bless  them  that  curse  vou ;"  **  pray  for  them  which  deah..^ 
use  you;*'  "  if  thine  enemy  Lunger,  feed  him ;  if  he  thirst,  give' 
drink."  Consider,  again  and  again,  the  various  circumttanoes'  which 
ought  to  dispose  you  to  peace  with  such  individuals.  Perhaps  ytm 
take  them.  Perhaps  their  irrcligion  is  the  consequence  of  diaad 
tages  in  connection,  or  station,  or  education  ;  and  it  is  therefore  bm 
subject  of  pity  than  of  anger.  Perhaps  your  own  Christian  IriedrMUl  la. 
them  is  the  very  instrument  by  which  God  designs  to  draw  theni  to  hiiii 
self.  Perhaps  your  own  prayers  are  appointed  to  bring  down  HU  panhw 
and  grace  upon  their  guilty  heads.  Perhaps  their  case  is  far  fipm  ijfiir 
perate;  and,  even  now,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  is,  as  it  were,  gWfQ 
search  for  them  in  the  '*  tombs,"  to  rescue  them  firom  the  gjpm  pi 
their  lusts  and  passions,  and  bring  them  to  sit  at  his  own  teeL  Of, 
should  none  of  these  mitigating  circumstances  enter  into  the  case  of  par- 
ticular individuals,  what,  let  me  ask,  is  there  in  the  condition  of  a  poQ( 
perishing  sinner  to  excite  any  thing  but  compassion  and  grief  in  thesonl 
of  a  servant  of  God  ?  Suppose  even, — which,  however,  you  have  no 
right  to  suppose, — that  his  everlasting  destiny  is  decided,  and  that  he  k 
a  criminal  hurrying  onward  to  execution;  is  it  on  a  person  in  adfck 
awful  circumstances  you  would  empty  the  vials  of  your  iadignatioal 
Pity  the  unconverted  sinner ;  pray  for  him ;  weep  for  him  ;  but  do  ool 
be  angry  with  him.  Persuade  him  to  peace  with  God;  and  do  Mt 
aggravate  the  horrors  of  his  situation  by  inflicting  on  him  the  ^dditina^ 
penalties  of  your  own  unkindncss.'  pp.  364 — 68.  '.  ^ 

The  concluding  paragraphs  of  this  sermon  are  not  lesi 
striking;  but  we  must  not  mdulge  in  fiirther  quotations.' **Tk 
copious  extracts  we  have  given^  are  more  than  sufficiient  to  re- 
commend the  publication  to  the  attention  of  our  readan|»  ps  om 
of  the  best  volumes  of  sermons  which  ^vo  of  late  inned  fitva 
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>  presii.  Their  tery  moderate  length  will  render  them  par- 
uliarly  acceptable  to  families^  while  theic  plainness,  serious* 
is«.  and  practical  character  adapt  them  to  general  usefulness, 
ley.  appear  to  want  only  one  thing,  the  chann  they  must  have 
rived  from  the  Author^  delivery. 

fc     11    tl'    I  ■    I        ■  ■       I    "■  ■    ■  ■        .    ...    I».      ■  .  ■  ■  ■  ■■!  M  ■!■  .      I    Mi     ■ 

t.  V.    Remnitunces  of  Charles  Butleri  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Svo.  pp.  xii,  326.    Price  8s.  6d.    London,  1822. 

^IL  Butler's  name  standi  deservedly  high  as  a  literary 
-^  veteran,  who  has  contrived,  amid  the  professional  engage- 
Bnts  incident  to  an  extensive  practice  as  a  conveyancer,  to 
76  the  public  ample  proofs  of  his  scholarship,  his  various  in  «* 
rmation,  his  taste,  and  his  industry.    In  these  Reminiscences/ 
t  assumes  the  privilege  of  a  sexagenarian,  to  talk  of  himself, 
id  his  works,  and  the  accjuaintance  of  his  early  days,  and  to 
ve,  not  only  his  recollections,  but  his  opinions  on  a  multt- 
rious  variety  of  topics — law,  politics,  oratory,  music,  poetry, 
id  confessions  of  laith.    These  opinions  are  sometimes  given 
[  the  tone  of  a  person  accustomea  to  expound  the  law,  and  to 
ok  for  deference ;  but  there  is  nothing  offensive  in  a  self-im- 
>rtanceso  free  from  spleen,  while  in  the  very  garrulity  of  a  man 
ho  has  read  so  much,  and  mixed  so  much  with  the  world,  there 
ill  alw^s  be  that  which  is  worth  listening  to.    From    some 
r  Mr.  fiutler's  responses,  we  shall  make  free  to  dissent,  but  in 
m  of  his  remarks  do  we  find  matter  for  censure.    We  shali> 
lerefore,  lay  aside  altogether  the  critic,  and  merely  give  our  rea- 
ers  a  few  specimens  or  the  amusing  contents  of  the  volume  ;— » 
le  fturewell  production,  as  it  should  seem,  of  one  who  can  say 
ith  Dr.  Johnson,  *  that  he  has  lived  until  most  of  those  whom* 
he  could  have  wished  to  please,  have  sunk  into  oblivion ;'  of 
ne  too,  who,  in  expressing  his  hope  that  his  pages  will  have 
le  approbation  of  tne  eoocf,  the  informed,  and  tne  candid,  owns, 
that  their  censure  will  afflict  him,  and  that  their  praise  will 
prove  to  him  a  source  of  high  and  abundant  gratification.' 
The  work  contains  a  fund  of  valuable  bibliographical  infor- 
lation,  but  this,  though  the  most  useful,  is  not  the  most  en- 
>rtaining  feature  of  it.    The  historical  anecdotes  and  recoUec- 
ons  form  the  most  interesting  portion.    The  sketch  of  the 
baracter  of  Lord  Mansfield  has  appeared  in  Seward's  Aneo- 
otes,  but  is  with  great  propriety  reprinted  in  this  volume :  it 
ill  be  amusing  to  compare  the  Lord  Mansfield  of  Mr.  Butler, 
ith  the  Lord  Mansfield  of  Junius. 

*  For  some  time  after  his  call  to  the  bar,  he  was  without  any  prac- 
ire.  A  speech  which  he  made  as  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of 
ordsy  first  brought  him  into  notice.    Upon  thisi  business  poured  in 
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vpon  him  at  all  sides;  and  he  himself  was  heard  to  say,  that  1m  nerar 
knew  the '  difference'  (any  medium)  '  between  a  total  want  of  employ- 
ment and  a  gain  of  3000/.  a  year/  To  this,  Mr.  Pope  alludes  m  the 
Allowing  lines : 

*  "  Graced  as  thou  art,  with  all  the  power  of  words. 
So  known,  so  honoured  at  the  house  of  Lords." 

*  The  second  of  these  lines  has  been  considered  as  a  great  falliog  off 
from  the  fii-st.    They  were  thus  parodied  by  Colley  Gibber :— > 

*  **  Persuasion  tips  his  tongue  whene'er  he  talks, 
And  he  has  chambers  in  the  Kingfs-bench  walks."^ 

-  *  His  lordship  confined  his  practice  to  the  court  of  cbanceiy.  His 
command  of  words,  and  the  gracefulness  of  his  action,  formed  a  strikiiig 
contrast  with  the  manner  of  some  of  his  rivals,  who  were  equally  dis* 
tinguishcd  by  the  extent  and  depth  of  their  legal  knowledge,  and  their 
unpleasant  enunciation.  Aftvr  he  had  filled  with  great  applause,  the 
offices  of  solicitor  and  attorney  general,  he  was  created  chief  justice  of 
the  King's  Bench  in  May  1756\  on  the  decease  of  Sir  Dudley  Ryder. 
He  held  that  situation  during  two  and  thirty  years.  On  every  occasion, 
he  was  equally  attentive  to  the  bar  and  the  suitors  of  the  conit«  In  all  he 
said  or  did,  there  was  a  happy  mixture  of  good-nature,  good-humour, 
elegance,  ease,  and  dignity.  His  countenance  was  indescribably  beauti- 
ful;  it  was  an  assemblage  of  genius,  dignity,  and  good  nature,  which 
none  could  behold  without  reverence  and  regard.  An  engraving  by  Barto- 
lozzi  of  a  portrait  of  his  lordship  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  presents  a 
strong  resemblance  of  him  in  a  very  advanced  age.  Nature  had  given 
him  an  eye  of  fire ;  its  last  lingering  gleam  is  exquisitely  exhibited  in  the 
engraving.  His  voice,  till  it  was  aflccted  by  the  years  which  passed  over 
him,  was  perhaps  unrivalled  in  its  sweetness  and  the  mellifluous  variety 
of  its  tones.  There  was  a  similitude'  (similarity)  '  between  his  action  and 
Mr.  Garrick's ;  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  fife,  his  voice  discovered 
something  of  that  gutturalness  by  which  Mr.  Garrick's  was  distinguished* 
He  spoke  slowly,  sounding  distinctly  every  letter  of  every  word.  la 
some  instances  he  had  a  great  peculiarity  of  pronunciation :  authority 
and  attachment,  two  words  of  frequent  use  in  the  law,  he  always  pro- 
nounced a^vfau-ritf/  and  attakhmcnt.  His  expressions  were  sometimet 
low  ;  he  did  not  always  observe  the  rules  of  grammar ;  there  was  great 
confusion  in  his  periods,  very  often  beginning  without  ending  them,  end 
involving  his  sentences  in  endless  parentheses :  yet,  such  was  the  chann 
of  his  voice  and  action,  and  such  the  general  beauty,  propriety,  and  force 
of  his  expressions,  that,  while  he  spoke,  all  these  defects  passed  unnoticed. 
No  one  ever  remarked  them,  who  did  not  obstinately  confine  his  atten- 
tion and  observation  to  them. 

'  Among  his  contemporaries,  he  had  some  superiors  in  force,  and 
some  equals  in  persuasion  ;  but  in  insinuation,  he  was  without  a  rival  or 
a  second.  This  was  particularly  distinguishable  in  his  speeches  ffx>m 
the  bench.    He  excelled  in  the  statement  of  a  case;  Mr.  Burke  said  of 
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t,  ''  that  it  was,  of  itself,  worth  the  argument  of  any  other  roan.*'  He 
divested  it  of  all  unnecessary  circumstances ;  brought  tc^ther,  all  thu^ 
were  of  importance ;  placed  them  in  so  striking  a  point,  of  view,  fui4 
connected' them  by  observations  so  powerful^  but  which  appeared  to. 
arise  so  naturally  from  the  facts  themselves,  that  frequently  the  hearer 
was  convinced  before  he  began  to  argue.  When  he  argued,  he  shewed 
equal  ability,  but  it  was  a  mode  of  argument  always  peculiar  to  him- 
self. His  statement  of  the  case  predisposed  the  bearers  to  &11  into  the 
very  train  of  thought  he  wished  them  to  take,  when  they  should  come  to 
consider  his  arguments.  Through  these  he  accompanied  them,  leading 
them  insensibly  to  every  observation  favourable  to  the  conclusion  he' 
wished  them  to  draw,  and  diverting  every  objection  to  it;  but,  all  the 
time,  still  keeping  himself  concealed ;  so  that  the  hearers  thought 
they  formed  their  opinions  in  consequence  of  the  powers  and  workings' 
of  their  own  minds,  when,  in  fact,  it  was  the  efiect  of  the  most  subtle 
argumentation  find  the  most  refined  dialectic. 

'  In  the  fundamental  principles  cither  of  the  constitution  or  the  jufis* 
prudence  of  tl^is  country,  no  one  dreaded  innovation  more  than  he  did.. 
His  speech  on  the  case  of  Eltham  Allen  shews  his  notions  on  the  great 
subject  of  toleration.  He  was  the  first  judge  who  openly  discountenanced 
prosecutions  on  the  popery  laws.  It  has  been  argued,  that  his  knowledge 
of  law  was  by  no  means  profound,  and  that  his  great  professional  emi-. 
nonce  was  owing  more  to  his  oratory  than  to  his  knowledge.  This  was 
an  early  charge  against  him  :  Mr.  Pope  alludes  to  it  in  these  lines ; 

*  "  The  temple  late  two  brother  Serjeants  saw, 
Who  deemed  each  other  oracles  of  law ; 
Each  had  a  gravity  would  make  you  split, 
And  shook  his  head  at  Murray  as  a  wit.'^ 

*'  To  decide  on'  his  lordship's  knowledge  of  the  law,  a  serious  perusal 
of  his  arguments  as  counsel,  in  Mr.  Atkyns's  Reports,  and  of  his  speeches 
as  judge,  in  Sir  James^Burrows's,  Mr.  Douglas\  and  Mr.  Cowper^s, 
is  absolutely  necessary.  If  the  former  be  compared  with  the  arguments 
o{  his  contemporaries,  many  of  whom  were  men  of  the  profoundest 
knoAvledgc  that  ever  appeared  at  the  chancery  bar,  it  will  not  be  dis* 
covered,  that,  in  learning  or  research,  in  application  of  principles,  or 
in  recollection  of  cases,  his  arguments  are  in  any  wise  inferior  to  those' 
of  the  most  eminent  among  them.  Nor  will  he  suffer  by  the  comparison, 
if  his  speeches  in  giving  his  judgements  from  the  bench,  arc  compared 
with  those  of  the  counsel  at  the  bar. 

*  It  was  not  on  great  occasions  only,  that  his  lordship's  talents  were, 
conspicuous :  they  were  equally  discoverable  in  the  common  business  of 
the  courts.  Par  negotiis  neque  sitpra^  was  never  more  applicable  than 
to  the  discernment,  perseverance,  abilities,  and  good  humour  with  which 
he  conducted  himself  in  this  part  oi  his  office.  The  late  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich said  of  him,  that  his  talents  were  more  for  common  use,  and  more 
at  his  tinger-ends,  than  those  of  any  other  person  he  had  known.  But' 
his  highest  praise  i£,  that  his  private  virtues  were  allowed  by  all,  and  his 
personal  integrity  was  never  called  in  question.' 

VoL^XVIII.  N.S.  T 
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Junius  terms  Lord  Mansfield  '  a  bad  man  and  a  worse  jvnig^' 
calling  in  question  both  his  private  virtues  and  his  personal  in- 
tegrity ;  but  Junius,  Mr.  Butler  probably  thinks  to  be,  in  this 
case,  nobody.    Even  in  his  own  sketch  of  his  Lordship*!  por* 
trait,  it  is  not  difficulty  however,  to  recognise,  veiled  under  the 
language  of  panegyric,  the  traits  of  the  same  character  which 
employed  the  caustic  pen  of  the  mighty  Censor.    Of  such  a 
person  as  Mr.  Butler  has  described,  it  would  be  risking  nothing 
to  affirm,  that  if  not  a  good  man,  he  must  have  been  a  very 
dangerous  one.    The  wily  Scotchman,  the  political  lawyer, 
is  betrayed  in  the  very  terms  of  the  euloey.    It  is  the  portrait 
of  a  great  man,  (and  such,  unquestionably.  Lord  Mansfield 
was,)  but  not  of  a  man  of  the  highest  style  of  greatness.    His 
Lordship  is  said  by  Horace  Walpole  to  have  l>een  natural^ 
timid,   and,    like    most  timid  men,    inclined  to  severity,  if 
not  to  cruelty.    He  was  for  a  long  time  the  parliamentary 
champion  of  the  Newcastle  administration  in  the  Commons' 
House ;  but,  ashamed,  it  may  h^  of  his  coadjutors,  or  dis- 
trustful of  their  being  able  to  stand  their  ground,  nothinflr  could 
induce  him  to  waive,  even  for  a  few  months,  securing  the  rich 
remuneration  for  his   political  services,  afforded  by  we  death 
of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Ryder.    At  a  critical  moment,  when  all 
his  oratory  was  wanted  m  the  House  on  behalf  of  hia  friends, 
that  high  office  became  vacant ;  he  demanded  it,  and  his  de- 
mand was  reluctantly  acceded  to. 

.  Lord  Hardwicke  is  spoken  of  in  very  high  terms. 

'  At  the  period  when  the  Reminiscent  engaged  in  the  profcsiien 
«f  the  law,  the  talents  displayed  by  lord  Hardwicke  in  toe  senate 
and  on  the  bench,  were  the  universal  theme  of  pan^yric  Soma^- 
but  faintly,— blaooed  him  for  too  frequently  permittmg  prindplas  of 
equity  to  control  rules  of  law,*— and  this  charge  was  occasiondly 
insinuated  by  lord  Northin^ton,  his  immediate  successor.  But,  tke 
eminent  merit  of  his  lordship's  general  administration  of  justice  in 
his  court  was  admitted  by  all/ 

Lord  Mansfield  is  said  to  have  mentioned  him  in  terms  of 
admiration  and  of  the  warmest  friendship.  '  When  his  Lord- 
'  ship  pronounced  his  decrees,  wisdom  herself,*  he  said, '  mig^ 
*  be  supposed  to  speak.'  Both  Burke  and  Wilkes  also  are 
stated  to  have  described  lord  Hardwicke's  oratory  to  the  Author 
in  these  very  words.  Our  readers  will  have  in  recollection  Lord 
Wuldegrave's  pithy  remark,  that  he  was  '  undoubtedly  an  ei- 
'  celleiit  Chancellor,*  and  that '  had  he  been  less  avaricioas, 
'  less  proud,  less  unlike  a  gentleman,  and  not  so  great  a  poli* 

*  The  very  charge  brought  against  Lord  Mansfield  by  Junius. 
Rev.  •    ■ 
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*  ticiari;  he  might  have  been  thought  a  great  man/*  There, 
was^  probably^  some  pique  and  some  ill  nature/  together  with 
some  truth  in  this  repre&entajtion.  Mr.  NichoIIs,  in  his  '*  Re- 
^  collections/'  describes  theEarl  as '  certainly  a  very  able  ma* 

*  gistrate^  and  a  very  honest  man  under  a  most  craving  appe- 
'  tite — extreme  avarice ;  but  then^  he  was  not  even  suspected 
'  of  having  ever  acquired  money  by  incorrect  means/  He  was 
not  the  first  nor  the  last  Lord  Chancellor  who  has  been  re- 
proached for  his  frugality  and  his  keen  sense  of  the  value  of 
money.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  NichoUs  does  him  no  more  than 
justice  when  he  says,  that  he  must  be  reckoned  *  among  our 
'  greatest  and  most  spotless  lawyers.' 

Lord  Camden's  eloquence  is  described  by  our '  Reminiscent/ 
as  '  of  the  colloquial  kind,  extremely  simpFe,  diffuse,  but  not 

*  desultory  /  aTOtrnding  with  legal  idioms,  but  these  were  al- 
ways introduced  with  a  pleasing  effect.  *  Sometimes/  it  is 
added,  *  his  Lordship  rose  to  the  sublime  strains  of  eloquence ; 

*  but  the  sublimity  was  altogether  in  the  sentiment ;  the  diction 
'  retained  its  simplicity ;  this  increased  its  effect/ 

'  As  a  speaker/  says  Mr.  NichoUs,  '  Lord  Camden  possess* 
'  ed  one  beauty  beyond  any  man  I  ever  heard  ;  his  style  and 

*  his  delivery  were  little  above  those  of  private  conversation. 
'  He  seemea  to  be  arguing  with  a  friend,  rather  than  contend- 

*  ing  with  an  adversary  ;  it  was  the  mitis  sapientia  Lalii.*  In 
this  respect,  he  is  represented  as  the  very  contrast  of  Lord 
Mansfield,  by  whom  every  thing  was  done  with  effort.  Lord 
Camden  is  stated  to  have  been  a  great  novel  reader. 

The  judicial  oratory  of  Lord  Rosslyn  is  described  by  Mr. 
Butler  as  having  been  '  exquisite  /  his  arguments  were  per- 
43picuous,  luminous  in  their  order,  and  chastely  elegant :  the 
Author  thinks  that  justice  has  seldom  been  done  to  either  his 
heart  or  his  talents.     But '  the  most  perfect  model  of  judicial 

*  eloquence/  continues  Mr.  Butler,  (and  here  most  persons, 
we  believe,  will  subscribe  to  the  justness  of  his  panegyric,)  *  is 
'  that  of  Sir  William  Grant/ 

*  In  hearing  him,  it  was  impossible  not  to  think  of  the  character 
given  of  Meqeiaus  by  Homer,  or  rather  by  Pope ;  that 

**  He  spoke  no  more  than  just  the  thing  he  ought/' 
But  Sir  William  did  much  more :— in  decompounding  and  analysing 
an  immense  mass  of  confused  and  contradictory  matter,  and  form- 
ing clear  and  unquestionable .  results^  the  sight  of  his  mind  was  in - 
fimte.  His  exposition  of  facts  and  of  the  consequences  deducible 
from  them,  his  discussion  of  fi>rmer  decisions,  and  shewing  their  le- 
gitimate weight  and  authority,  and  their  real  bearings  upon  the  point 

— .. — -_,, ., ■     .      :         — ■'*- 

♦  Eclectic  Review,  N.S.  Vol.  XV.  p.  427. 
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• 

in  qaestion^  were  above  praise :  but  the  whole  was  done  with  wadk 
admirable  ease  and  simplicity,  that  while  real  judges  felt  its  supraoM 
exceiience,  the  herd  of  hearers  believed  that  they  should  have  doat 
the  same.  Never  was  the  merit  of  Dr.  Johnson's  definition  o£  « 
perfect  style, — '<  proper  words  in  proper  places/'  more  sensabhr..&k 
than  it  was  by  those  who  listened  to  Sir  William  Grant.  The  curm 
of  it  was  indescribable ;  its  effect  on  the  hearers  was  thai  which  Milton 
describes,  when  he  paints  Adam  listening  to  the  angelAfter  the  angel 
had  ceased  to  speak ;— -often  and  often  has  the  Reminiscent  beheld 
the  bar  listening,  at  the  close  of  a  judgement  given  by  Sir  William, 
with  the  same  feeling  of  admiration  at  what  they  had  heard,  land  the 
same  regret  that  it  was  heard  no  more.' 

On  this  follows  a  panegyric  on  the  present  Chancellor,  to 
whose  merits  as  a  judge,  with  the  single  drawback  of  a  slow- 
moving  cautiousness  in  giving  the  results  of  his  mtenmiiable 
deliberation,  that  is  sometimes  not  a  little  inconvenient  to  the 
Kuitors,  all  parties  have  concurred  in  yielding  their  auffiage. 
The  greater  is  the  pity  that  so  good  a  Cnancellor  should  have 
upon  his  hands  the  business  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  all  the  toilsome  duties  of  the  Cabinet.  A  man  with  his 
good  humour  and  hotihonimie,  so  fond  as  he  is  of  a  joke,  so 
good  a  shot,  o[s  well  as  so  sound  a  lawyer,  how  much  is  it  to  be 
regretted  that  he  shonld  be  a  politician  and  a  minister  ! 

The  Reminiscences  relating  to  Parliamentary  Eloquence, 
open  with  a  spirited  character  of  the  great  Pitt,  Lord  Chathson. 
We  must  muke  room  for  nearly  the  whole  of  it. 

*  Of  those  by  whom  Lord  North  was  preceded,  none  probably,  ex- 
cept Lord  Chatham,  will  be  remembered  by  posterity.  It  was  fte- 
quently  given  to  the  writer  of  these  pages  to  hear  the  speeches,  both 
in  the  house  of  Commons  and  the  house  of  Lords,  of  this  eztraordi- 
nnry  man.  No  person  in  his  external  appearance  was  ever  more 
bountifully  gifted  by  nature  for  an  orator.  In  his  look  and  his  ges- 
ture, grace  and  dignitv  were  combined,  but  dignity  presided ;  the 
'<  terrors  of  his  beak,  tne  lightning  of  his  eye,"  were  insufferable.  His 
voice  was  both  full  and  clear;  his  lowest  whisper  was  distinctly  heard, 
his  middle  tones  were  sweet,  rich,  nnd  beautifully  varied  ;  when  he 
elevated  his  voice  to  its  highest  pitch,  the  house  was  complet^  fiHed 
with  the  volume  of  the  sound.  The  effect  was  awful,  except  whea 
he  wislied  to  cheer  or  animate ;  and  then  he  had  8piri^stirring  notca, 
which  were  perfectly  irresistible.  He  frequently  rose,  on  a  sudddi, 
from  a  very  low  to  a  very  high  kcv,  but  it  seemed  to  be  without  efbrt 
I  lis  diction  was  remnrkuhly  simple,  but  words  were  never  chosen  with 
greater  care.  He  mentioned  to  u  ftiend  of  the  Reminiscent,  that,  he 
hud  road  twice,  from  beginning  to  end,  Bailei^^s  Dictionary,  and- that 
!ic  had  perused  some  of  Dr.  Barroto*s  Sermons  so  often,  as  to  kiiow 
ill  cm  by  heart. 

<  His  8ontiments,  too,  were  apparently  simple;  but  sentiments 
were  never  adopted  or  uttered  with  greater  skill.     He  was  often  fa- 
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miliar  and  ev^  playful  but  it  was  the  familiarity  aod  j^yfulnets  of 
tondesoensien ;  the  lion  that  dandled  with  the  lad*  The  terrible^ 
however,  was  his  peculiar  power.  Then  the  whole  house  sunk  before 
him.  Still  he  was  dignified,  and  wonderful  as  was  hU  eloquence,  it 
Was  attended  with  this  most  important  effect,  that  it  impressed  every 
hearer  with  a  conviction  that  tnere  was  soinething  in  him  finer  evea 
than  his  words ;  that  the  man  was  infinitely  greater  than  the  orator. 
No  impression  of  this  kind  tjoas  made  by  the  eloquence  qf  his  soHt  cm 
his  son*s  antagonist. 

*  Butt  with  this  great  man,  manner  did  much.  One  of  the  fairest 
specimens  which  we  possess  of  his  lordship's  oratory,  is  his  speech  in 
1766,  for  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act. 

*  **  Annuit,  et  nutu  totum  tremefecit  Olympum." 

*  Most,  perhaps,  who  read  the  report  of  this  speech  in  Almon'a 
Register,  will  wonder  at  the  effect  which  it  is  known  to  have  pro- 
duced on  the  hearers ;  yet  the  report  is  tolerably  exact,  and  exhibits^ 
although  faintly,  its  leading  features.  But  they  should  have  seen  the 
look  of  inefiabie  contempt  with  which  he  surveyed  the  late  Mr. 
Grenville,  who  sat  within  one  of  him,  and  should  have  heard  him 
say  with  that  look, — '<  As  to  the  late  ministry,  every  capital  measure 
they  have  taken,  has  been  entirely  wrong.''  They  should  also  have 
beheld  him,  when,  addressii^  himself  to  Mr.  GrenviUe's  successors, 
he  said,— *<  As  to  the  present  gentlemen,  those,  at  least,  whom  I  have 
in  my  eye,"  ^looking  at  the  bench  on  which  Mr.  Conway  sat,)  *<  I 
*'  have  no  objection :.  I  have  never  been  made  a  sacrifice  by  any  of 
*'  them.  Some  of  them  have  done  me  the  honour  to  ask  my  poor 
*'  opinion,  before  they  would  eneage  to  repeal  the  act :  they  wiU  do 
''  me  the  justice  to  own,  I  did  advise  them  to  engage  to  do  it.    But, 


growth. 

of  condescending  protection  with  which  the  bow  was  made  and  the 
look  given,  when  he  spoke  these  words,  will  recollect  how  much  they 
themselves  at  the  moment  were  both  delighted  and  awed,  and  what 
they  themselves  then  conceived  of  the  immeasurable  superiority  of 
the  orator  over  every  human  being  that  surrounded  him.  In  the 
passages  which  we  have  cited,  there  is  nothmg  which  an  ordinary 
speaker  might  not  have  said :  it  was  the  manner,  and  the  manner 
only,  which  produced  the  effect.  ••••  This,  however,  used  to  escape 
the  observation  of  the  hearers :  they  were  quite  blind  to  Mr.  Pitt's 
manner,  and  ascribed  the  whole  to  what  he  said ;  and' judging  of  this 
by  the  effect  which  it  produced  on  them,  concluded  that  what  hie 
said  was  infinitely  finer  than  it  really  was,  or  even  than  any  words 
could  be.  Thb  was  one  of  the  most  marvellous  qualities  of  his 
oratory.' 

Several  striking  anecdotes  are  given  in  proof  of  this,  which, 
thoutjh  they  will  not  be  new  to  most  of  Mr.  Butler's  readers, 
are  highly  illustrative.  We  select  one  which  we  do  not  recol- 
lect to  have  seen  elsewhere. 
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*  When  the  Pnutian  rabsidy,  -an  nnpoM^  mmurot  wti  in*  W^- 
tadon  in  the  house  of  Comrnonst  lord  CliMliam»  (tbeniMn  Iw. 
justified  it  with  infinite  address :  insennUy/  he  subdued  aU  bis  mai^ 
ence,  and  a  murmur  of  approbation  was  beard  from  every  pietcf-^ki 
bouse.  Availinff  himseU  of  the  moment,  his  lordship  placed  blmselF 
in  an  attitude  ofstern  defiance  but  perfect  dignitjy  anfl  ezicbiiiied'iil 
his  loudest  tone :  **  Is  there  an  Austrian  among  you  ?  Let  him  atanA 
**  forward  and  reveal  himself/' ' 

Mr.  Butler,  however,  does  not,  in  the  height  of  his  adoai- 
ration,  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  marvellous  quality  ascribedi 
to  Lord  Chatham's  oratory,  is  the  very  circumstance  wluch 
entitles  him  to  rank  above  all  modem  competitors  for  the  palm 
of  eloquence, — the  English  Demosthenes.*  The  teat  of  oratory 
is,  its  effect.  Language  is,  at  best,  but  an  imperfect  instru* 
ment,  and  full  half  of  its  meaning  is  derived  from  the  touch 
and  manner  of  the  performer.  We  arrive  at  its  import,  not  bv 
translating  another  man's  thoughts,  but  by  sympathy  witn 
tliem ;  and  that  sympathy  is  created  less  by  his  woras  than  by 
the  spirit  which  breathes  in  them.  By  manner,  no  one  wiU 
understand  mere  propriety  of  gesture  or  eleg[ant  action  ;  for 
action  may  express  power,  which  is  neither  strictly  proper  nor. 
elegant,  and  it  may  oe  perfectly  elegant  andaccompuahed,  and 
yet,  unimpressive.  We  mean  by  manner,  the  outwsrd  ex- 
pression of  the  intellectual  character,  the  visible  lan^age  of 
mind,  the  symbolic  characters  of  moral  energy.  For  it  la  by 
moral  energy  that  we  are  conquered  and  held  in  subjnption. 
This,  Lord  Chatham  appears  to  have  possessed  in  the  highest 
degree ;  and  when  it  is  said,  we  shoula  have  seen  this  looE  and 
have  witnessed  that  air  and  action, — the  power  did  not  lajy  in  the 
look  or  gesture,  but  in  the  man ;  we  should  have  seenJkun.  But 
even  this  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  estimate  his  character: 
it  is  enough  to  know  what  he  could  do, — ^how  he  could  inflid 
on  the  object  of  his  severity,  and  that  object.  Lord  ManafieUL 
positive  suffering  for  an  hour  together,  by  the  mere  indirect 
castigation  of  a  speech  covertly  alluding  to  him,—- howhe  could 
frighten  almost  out  of  his  senses,  a  chief  justice  of  Cheater 
who  dared  enter  the  lists  with  him,— *how  he  could  strike  another 
member  of  the  same  honourable  house  dumb  with  a  look,  change 
at  will  the  current  of  feeling  from  broad  mirth  to  breathless 
attention  and  solemnity,  and  awe  the  house  by  his  mere  tread. 
And  not  only  could  he  do  this,  when  he  sought  to  awe  or  to 
intimidate  ;  by  a  playful  sally,  a  stroke  of  wit  or  of  pathos,  he 


*  Lord  Chatham  was  an  accomplished  Grecian;  he  is  staled 
to  have  translated  the  speech  of  Pericles  inserteid  in  Smith's 
Thucydidcs. 


would  prodnce  efibcts  scarcely  less  powerfdlf  andoae^f  the 
most  extraordinary  instances  of  his  command  of  tke  house  was, 
the  irresistible  eifect  produced  by  his  taking  up  the  exclamation 
of  Mr,  Grenville, '  Where  are  our  means?  where  is  our  money?* 
and  tumine  them  into  ridicule,  as,  slowly  pacing  out  of  the 
house,  he  nummed  the  first  line  of  a  popular  son^,  *  Gentle 
'  Shepherd,  tell  me  where/  The  man  who  could  do  all  thils, 
must  have  been  the  greatest  of  modem,  and,  considering  the 
audience  whom  he  addressed,  the  greatest  of  either  ancient  or 
modem  orators.  ^ 

There  is  but  one  other  man  of  whom,  in  our  own  day,  equai 
wonders  are  recorded,  and  they  were  wrought  on  a  very  dines*" 
ent  audience,  and  by  means  of  a  different  character ;  but  die 
eloquence  of  both  was  irresistible,  and  in  both,  it  lay  chiefly 
in  the  manner.  Mr.  Butler  would  start  back  with  horror  and 
loathing  at  the  name — it  was  Whitfield.  But  Lord  Chatham 
would  have  estimated  him.  Whitfield's  Sermons  furnish  do 
more  an  idea  of  the  man,  than  Chatham's  speeches  do  ^  but 
what  is  incontestibly  recorded  of  the  power  ot  his  oratory  on 
all  who  were  brought  within  the  vortex  of  his  eloquence,  proves 
him  to  have  been  as  great,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  pulpit,  as  his  Lord- 
ship was  in  the  Senate.  The  fruits  of  Whitfield's  eloquence* 
though  less  known  to  history,  will  one  day  appear  to  have  been 
the  more  extensive  and  the  more  permanent. 

What  is  said  of  the  simplicity  of  Lord  Chatham's  diction,  and- 
the  apparent  simplicity  of  his  sentiments,  well  agrees  with  the 
view  we  have  taken  of  its  transcendent  character.    A  speaker 
may  convince,  may  please,  may  dazzle  without  simplicity ;  but 
simplicity  is  an  essential  attribute  of  the  highest  style.    It  is  ao 
in  eveiy  thin^.    Orandeur  may  be  rich,  ornate,  cbmpUcate ; 
sublimity  is  invariably  simple.    The  chorusses  of  Handel  are 
at  once  the  simplest  and  the  sublimest  of  musical  compositions* 
What  holds  good  of  architecture,  of  poetry,  of  music,  must 
needs  be  true  of  elo(|uence.    If  '*  proper  words  in  proper  places*' 
be  a  correct  definition  of  a  perfect  style,  clear  iaesls  in  simple 
language,  if  not  a  ^ood  definition,  is  a  ^ood  recipe  for  a  power-* 
ful  style.    This  is  indeed  the  raw  material  of  eloquence :  all  the 
rest  is  delivery.  But  the  predicament  of  the  public  speaker  tends 
to  disturb  the  current  of  the  ideas,  to  break  the  lines  and  pep- 
vert  the  images  which  are  reflected  in  it^  and  to  darken  the 
surface  of  the  memory.     Hence  arises  that  want  of  distinctness 
which  disturbs  the  self-possession  of  the  speaker,  betraying 
itself,  if  not  in  hesitation  and  perplexity,  in  a  certain  deficiency 
of  ease,  and  firmness,  and  courage,  and  naturalness,  and  sym- 
metry in  the  whole  expression  of  his  delivery.    It  is  not  enough, 
therefore,  that  he  is  mastetof  his  subject;  what  is  diiefty 
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requisite  is,  that  he  shall  have  the  perfect  command  of  hb 
and  if  he  has  this,  he  will  have  litUe  difficulty  in  acquirii^  the 
command  of  his  audience.  If  a  speaker  is  possessed  of^  this 
presence  of  mind,  he  may  command  attention,  indeed,  although 
ne  has  neither  clear  ideas  nor  powerful  language,  li&is  has 
been  remarkably  instanced  in  the  parliamentary  oratory  of  the 
late  Lord  Londonderry,  in  which  polished  manner,  pwsence  of 
mind,  and  fluency,  not  merely  supplied  the  want  of  distinct 
ideas,  correct  diction,  and  all  uie  higher  qualities  of -eloquence, 
but  gave  a  certain  success  and  effect  to  a  copious  stream  of 
magniloquent  nihility.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  a 
skilful  debater,  or  even  a  powerful  declaimer,  and  a  great 
orator,  notwithstanding  they  have  some  obvious  quaUties  in 
common.  Shrewdness  will  often  talk  like  wisdom,  readiness 
and  dexterity  will  in  many  situations  do  as  well  as  intellectual 
power,  and  a  certain  modest  'assurance  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
successful  mimic  of  that  moral  courage  which  is  the  attribute 
of  true  greatness. 

We  have  somehow  brought  into  juxta^position*  without  any 
invidious  intention,  the  names  of  two  statesmen  between  whom 
the  disparity  is  too  immense  for  fair  comparison.  But  having 
1  done  so,  we  cannot  forbear  to  remark  on  the  strange  mismatch, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  the  phrase,  of  the  times  and  the  men. 
With  the  exception  of  the  American  War,  Lord  Chatham  had 
scarcely  an  occasion  afforded  him  worthy  of  his  transcendent 
powers.  To  Lord  Castlereagh  it  was  assigned  to  assist  at  a 
congress  of  sovereigns,  the  partitioners  of  Europe,  and  for  a 
long  period,  to  be,  in  a  sense,  the  political  antagonist  of  Bona- 
parte. There  would  have  been  a  sphere  for  the  mightymind  of 
Chatham !  There  would  have  been  a  representative  of  "England, 
to  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  Mettemichs,  the  Harden- 
bergSy  and  all  the  pettifogging  statesmen  of  Europe  !  There 
would  have  been  a  man  for  sovereigns  to  have  vailed  to !  But 
it  was  not  to  be  so ;  and  it  becomes  us  submissively  to  respect 
the  mysteries  of  Providence. 

Lord  North  was  a  debater ;  and  the  House  of  Commons  never 
possessed,  says  our  Reminiscent,  a  more  powerful  one.  No 
one  could  avail  himself  of  the  strong  part  of  a  cause  with 

S eater  ability,  or  defend  its  weak  points  with  greater  skill, 
e  was,  like  die  late  manager  of  the  House,  a  perfect  gentle- 
man. 

<  No  speaker^'  it  is  said,  *  was  ever  more  conciliatingi  or  enjoyed 
a  greater  proportion  of  the  love  and  esteem  of  the  house.  Among 
his  political  adversaries,  he  had  not  a  single  enemy.  With  an  un- 
wieldy figure  and  a  dull  eyci  the  quickness  of  his  mind  seemed  in- 
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tuitioB.    His  wit  was  never  surpaflsed,  and  H  was  attencMwtdi.  tins 
singular  quality,  that  it  never  gave  offiE»ice.' 

We  must  ^ve,  without  comment,  in  a  compressed  form,  our 
Reminiscent  8  observations  on  the  illustrious  rivals.  Fox,  Pitt, 
and  Burke. 

'  It  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Fox,  as  of  Lord  North,  that  he  had  political 
adversaries,  but  no  eocmy.  Goodnature,  too  easily  carried  to  excess, 
was  one  of  the  distinctive  marks  of  bis  character.  In  vehemence  and 
power  of  argument  he  resembled  Demosthenes;  but  there,  the  re- 
semblance ended.'  He  possessed  a  strain  of  ridicule  and  wit,  which 
iiaturc  denied  to  the  Athenian,  and  it  was  the  more  powerful  as  it  al- 
ways appeared  to  be  blended  with  argument,,  and  identified  in  a  manner 
with  it.  The  moment  of  his  grandeur  was,  when, — after  he  had  stated 
the  argument  of  his  adversary  with  much  greater  strength  than  his  ad- 
versary had  done,  and  with  much  greater  strength  than  any  of  his  hearers 
thought  possible, — ^he  seized  it  with  the  strength  of  a  giant,  and  tore 
and  trampled  on  it  to  destruction.  If,  at  this  moment,  he  had  possessed 
the  power  of  the  Athenian  over  the  passions  or  the  imaginations  of  his 
hearers,  he  might  have  disposed  of  the  house  at  his  pleasure ; — but  this, 
was  denied  to  him,  and,  on  this  account,  his  speeches  fell  very  short  of 
the  effect  which,  otherwise,  they  must  have  produced. 

*  It  is  difficult  to  decide  on  the  comparative  merit  of  him  and  Mr. 
Pitt :  the  latter  had  not  the  vehement  reasoning  or  argumentative  ridicule 
of  Mr.  Fox ;  but  he  had  more  splendour,  more  imagery,  and  much  more 
method  and  discretion.  In  addition,  he  had  the  command  of  biuer  con- 
temptuous sarcasm,  which  stung  to  madness.  It  was  prettily  said  by 
Mr.  Gibbon,  '^  Billy's  painted  galley  will  soon  sink  under  Charles's 
black  collier."  But  never  did  horoscope  prove  more  false.  Mr.  Fox 
said  more  truly,  "  Pitt  will  do  for  us,  if  he  does  not  do  for 
himself." 

'  Mr.  Fox  had  a  captivating  earnestness  of  tone  and  manner;  Mr, 
Pitt  was  more  dignified  than  earnest :  it  was  an  observation  of  the  r^ 
porters  in  the  gallery,  that  it  required  great  exertion  to  follow  Mr.  Fox 
while  be  was  speaking,  none  to  remember  what  he  had  said ;  that  it  was 
easy  and  delightful  to  follow  Mr.  Pitt,  not  so  easy  to  recollect  what  had 
delighted  them.  It  may  be  added,  that,  in  all  Mr.  Fox's  speeches,  even 
when  he  was  most  violent,  there  was  an  unquestionable  indication  of 
good  humour,  which  attracted  every  heart.  Where  there  was  such  a 
seeming  equipoise  of  merit,  the  two  last  circumstances  might  be  thought 
to  turn  the  scale :  but  Mr.^Pitt's  undeviating  circumspection, — :sometimes 
concealed,  but  sometimes  ostentatiously  displayed, — tended  to  obtaiti  for 
him  from  the  prudent  and  the  grave,  a  confidence  which  they  denied  to 
his  rival.  Besides,  Mr.  Pitt  had  no  coalition,  no  India  bill  to  defend. 
Both  orators  were  verbose}  Mr.  Fox  by  bit  rcpetidons,  .Mr.  Pitt  by  his 
amplifications.  Mr.  Grattan  observed  to  the  Reminiscent,  diat  oo  one 
heard  Mr.  Fox  to  advantage,  who  did  not  hear  him  before,  the  coalition; 
or-  Mr.  Pitt^  who  did  not  hear  him  before  ho  quitted  office.  £ac^  de- 
fended himself  on  these  occasions  with  surprising  ability,  but  each  felt 
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he  had  deue  aomethiug  that  r^uired  defence ;— 4iM  Utent  re«aiii9d>  A9 
mouth  8tili  spoke  aloud,  but  the  swell  of  soul  was  no  more*.  Tbeai|ii* 
ation  of  those  eminent  men  at  this  time  put  the  Reminisceot  in  mioJ  of 
a  remark  of  Bossucton  Fenelou :  "  Fenclon,"  he  said,  "  has  great  t»1ciilij  , 
**  much  greater  than  mine ;  it  is  his  misfortune  to  have  broujght  hint- . 
"  self  into  a  situation  in  which  all  his  talents  are  necessary  for- 
"  his  defence." 

*  Greatly  inferior  to  either  of  these  extraordinary  men,  if  we  are  to 
judge  of  him  by  his  speeches  as  he  delivered  them,  but  greatly  superiot 
to  both,  if  we  are  to  judgeof  him  by  his  speeches  as  be  published  them, —  . 
Edmund  Burke  will  always  hold  an  eminent  rank  among  the  most  dhn 
tinguished  characters  of  his  country.     Estimating  him  by  bis  written 
speeches,  we  shall  find  nothing  comparable  to  him  till  we  reach  the  Ro- 
man orator.     Equal  to  that  great  man  in  dialectic,  in  imagery ,.  in  occi^ . 
sional  splendour,  and  in  general  information,  exceeding  him  in  political 
wisdom,  and  the  application  of  history  and  philosophy  to  politics ;  he 
yields  to  him  in  grace  and  taste,  and  even  in  that  which  was  not  the 
forte  of  Cicero,  in  discretion.    A  philosophical  review  of  his  speeches 
and  writings,  keeping  his  politics,  as   his  inferior  gift,   in  the  back- 
ground,   might    scn'e  for  the  subject  of  an   useful    and  interesting 
discussion. 

*  In  familiar  conversation,  the  three  great  men  whom  we  hare  men* 
tioncd,  equally  excelled.  But  even  the  most  intimate  friends  of  Mr. 
Fox  complained  of  his  too  frequent  ruminating  silence.  Mr.  Pitt 
talked,  and  his  talk  was  fascinating.  A  good  judge  said  of  him^  that  he 
was  the  only  person  he  had  known,  who  possessed  the  talent  of  con- 
descension. Yet  his  loftiness  never  forsook  him ;  still,  one  migjht  be 
sooner  seduced  to  take  liberties  with  him,  than  with  Mr.  Fox.  Mr. 
Burke's  conversation  was  rambling,  but  splendid,  rich,  and  instmctiTe 
beyond  comparison.' 

Mr.  Butler  gives  an  anecdote  of  Fox^  which  confirms  the  idea 
we  have  always  been  led  to  entertain^  that  his  habits  of  think- 
ing  were  practical  rather  than  speculative^  and  that  his  gift 
was  intuition  rather  than  profiindity.  He  confessed  to  the 
'  Reminiscent,'  that  he  had  never  read  Smith's  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions, adding :  '  There  is  something  in  all  these  subjects  which 
'  passes  mv  comprehension  ;  something  so  wide,  that  I  could 
'  never  embrace  them  myself  or  find  any  one  who  did.'  His 
great  rival  would  not,  probably,  have  made  sofrankacoo- 
tession,  but  he  is  suspected  to  have  been  not  more  deeply  yeraed 
in  the  science.  His  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Poor  is  stated  to 
have  been  suggested  by  an  accidental  visit  to  a  town  in  Easez, 
at  that  time  suffering  an  extreme  degree  of  depression  and 
wretchedness.  He  had  every  assistance  in  forming  and  arrang- 
ing the  bill  which  the  experience  of  others  could  supply ;  yet  a 
slight  discussion  of  the  measure  discovered  the  impracticability 
of  it  in  all  its  parts !    The  study  of  political  economy,  if  not 
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ihtf  Bcience;  haB  certaiilly  made  cotmidemUe  progreMi  mkce 
that  time,  and  Adam  Smith,  if  not  read,  is  at  least  cited  as  an 
atttliority  with  reverence.  Yet,  some  of  the  leading  men  of 
either  notise,  may  be  suspected  of  not  bein^  much  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  science,  than  the  great  men  above  referred  to : 
tney  are  men  of  intuition,  not  men  oistudy ;  or  men  neither  gifted 
witn  intuition  nor  addicted  to  study,  but  men  of  business.  Lord 
Lansdown  is  a  brilliant  exception  among  the  Peers;  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson,  Mr.  Ricardo,  Mr.  Brougham,  and  a  few  more  must  be 
admitted  to  understand  these  matters,  so  far  as  they  possess 
the  tangibility  of  science,  in  the  Commons'  House. 

Lord  Thurlow,  Sheridan,  Lord  Melville,  and  Grattan,  our 
Reminiscent  thinks,  deserve  to  rank  next  in  eminence  to  the 
mighty  three.     Of  Sheridan,  he  says : 

*  Strange  as  it  may.  appear,  it  nevertheless  is  true»  that  common 
sense  and  dignity  were  possessed  by  him  in  an  extraordinary  degree; 
but  they  were  so  counteracted  by  habitual  procrastination  and  irregu- 
larity^  that  he  was  scarcely  known  to  possess  them.    He  had  very 
little  information ;  had  even  little  classical  learning :  but  the  powers 
of  his  mind  were  very  great.    He  had  a  happy  vem  of  ridicule.  He 
could,  howevery  rise  to  the  serious  and  the  severe ;  and  then  his 
style  of  speaking  was  ma^ificent ;  but  even  in  his  hi^>piest  effiisions, 
he  had  too  much  of  prettmess.    He  required  great  preparation  for  the 
display  of  his  talents:  hence  he  was  not  a  debater,— one  who  attacks 
and  defends  on  evenr  occasion  that  calls  him  forth.    It  is  observable 
that,  of  this  kind  of  oratory,  antiquity  has  left  us  no  specimen;  and 
that,  in  modem  Europe,  it  has  not  existed  out  of  England.    Lord 
North,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr.  Fox  excelled  in  it :  the  first,  perhaps,  sur- 
passed the  two  others  in  this  useftil— it  mav,  perhaps,  be  caued  ma$i 
useful— -species  of  oratory.    But,  though  Mr.  Sheridan  was  no  de^ 
bater,  he  was  sometimes  most  fdQcitous  in  an  epigrammatic  rqply.' 

Mr.  Butler's  estimate  of  Grattan  is  pretty  nearly  the  same 
as  we  have  recently  had  occasion  to  express.*  '  Nature  had 
'  denied  him,'  he  remarks,  *  many  of  the  most  important  quali- 
'  fications  of  an  orator,  and  his  taste  was  not  that  of  Cicero ; 

*  but  she  gave  him  genius  and  industry.' — '  Nothing,'  he 
adds,  '  can  shew  more  strongly  than  a  comparison  between 
'  Mr.  Orattan  and  his  imitators,  the  vast  space  which  is  ever 

*  discernible  between  a  man  of  real  genius,  philosophy,  and 
'  business,  and  a  mere  artist  in  language.' 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  this  seductive  topic,  that  we  must 
very  slightly  advert  to  the  other  contents  of  the  volume.  There 
is  a  great  deal  about  Jimius,  whom  Mr.  Butler  seems  half  in- 
clined to  identify  with  Lord  George  Sackville.  But  it  will  not 
■       "       '  -  I  I*  '  ■ II- 

*  Eclectic  Review  for  July.    Ari»  Grattan's  Speeches. 
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do.  As  to  Sir  Philip  Francis,  he  admits  that  sdl  external  eri- 
dence  is^br  him,  but  contends  that  all  internal  evidence  is 
against  him^  and^  therefore,  the  argument  on  each'side  beingf 
as  he  imagines,  equally  strong,  the  pretension  of  Sir  Phihp 
vanishes!  We  humbly  submit  that  this  is  not  sound  logic. 
The  external  evidence  is  positive ;  as  positive  as  circumstasitial 
evidence  can  be :  tlie  internal  evidence  is  purely  negative,  and 
rests  upon  opinion.  We  deny,  however,,  that  all  internal  evi- 
dence is  against  Sir  Philip^s  being  Junius.  His  reports  of  < 
speeches  and  his  political  tracts  have  been  deemed  by  compe- 
tent judges  corroborative  of  his  claim.  It  is  only  be^ng  the 
question,  to  argue  that  Sir  Philip  Francis  did  not  write  the 
letters  of  Junius,  because  he  was  incompetent  to  the  task.  We 
have  on  record  the  opinions  of  Sir  Philip's  talents  which  were 
entertained  bv  his  most  illustrious  contemporaries,  and  these 

^*ustify  the  belief  that  he  was  equal  to  the  performance.  Had 
Burke  been  known  to  us  only  through  tne  newspaper^y  he 
would  have  been  thought  unequal  to  it :  that  he.  ipigl(it  h^ve 
been  Junius,  so  fair  as  ability  is  concerned,  appears  only  from 
his  published  writings. 

A  biographical  nonce  occurs  of  the  Author  o£  thefiB8a|y*oa 
Contingent  Remainders,  which  we  could  have  witlied  moie 
extended.  Mr.  Feam  appears  to  have  been  a  very  extraordiliafy 
man.  He  was  a  general  scholar,  profoundly  versed  jn  ifctath^ 
matics,  chemistr}^,  and  mechanics ;  obtained  a  patent  for  dying 
Bcarlet,  and  solicited  one  for  a  preparation  of  porcelain ;  comr 
posed  a  treatise  on  the  Greek  Accents,  and  another  on  the 
Ketreat  of  tlie  Ten  Thousand  ;  and  was,  finally,  the  author  of 
one  of  the  most  profound  and  useful  works  that  have  iasued 
from  the  l^gaj  press  in  this  country. 

<  A  friend  of  the  Reminiscent  having  communicated  to  an  emi- 
nent i^unsmith,  a  project  of  a  musket  of  greater  power  and  much 
less  size  than  Uiat  in  ordinary  use,  the  gunsmith  pointed  out  tq  .Um 
its  defects,  and  observed,  that  '<  a  Mr.  Fearne,  an  obscure  Anp-moa 
'*  in  Breame's  Buildings,  Chancery  lane,  had  invented  a  musket  whichf 
c  although  defective,  was  much  nearer  to  the  attainment  rf  the 
«  object"  • 

This  'obscure  law-man,'  whose  versatility  of  genius. and 
extensive  acquirements  we  have  mentioned  above,  tQld  Mr. 
Butler,  '  that  when  he  resolved  to  dedicate  hunself  to  the 

*  study  of  the  law,  he  burned  his  profane  library,  and :  weft 

*  over  its  flames ;  and  that  the  works  which  he  most  regretted 
'  were  the  Homilies  of  St.  John  Chrysostom  to  the  people  of 

*  Antioch,  and  the  Comedies  of  Aristophanes.'  This  was  a 
costly  and  magnanimous  sacrifice :  it  wanted  oply  a  nobler  ob- 
ject to  entitle  him  to  rank  with  the  Ephesiau  confessors  of 
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whom  we  read  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  Acts.  But,  in  the 
present  day,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  question  the  perfect 
sanity  of  a  man  who  could  bum  a  library  which  he  might- have 
exchanged  for  books  indispensable  to  the  legal  studies  he  had 
riesolved  to  devote  himself  to. 

We  have  several  references  to  a  more  extraordinary  man  than 
Mr.  Feam— Napoleon.  Like  all  Mr.  Butler^s  notices,  they 
are  eulogistic ;  out  it  does  him  credit,  that  he  has  ventured  to 
be  just  to  the  memory  of  that  great,  bad  man. 

*  The  Reminiscent  has  frequently  wished  for  leisure  to  compose  a 
regular  review  of  the  Code  Civil,  the  master-piece  of  Bonaparte's  le- 
gislation, and  likely  to  become  the  civil  code  of  the  whole  European 
continent  •  •  •  •  In  the  midst  of  his  victories,  Bonaparte  aspired  to 
legi^ative  fame.  The  Reminiscent  apprehends,  that  the  five  codes 
of  law,  compiled  under  the  eye  of  Bonaparte,  though  in  some  respects 
justly  objectionable,  will  always  be  honourable  to  his  memory.  He 
himself  thought  so  favourably  of  them,  as  to  express  to  a  friend  of  the 
Reminiscent,  a  wish,  that  he  might  descend  to  posterity  with. these  in 
his  hands.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  that  some  one,  properly  quali- 
fied for  the  tasky  would  favour  the  public  with  a  comparative  view  of 
their  leading  principles,  and  those  oi  the  law  of  England.  Unfortu- 
nately, such  a  work  can  be  expected  from  none  but  a  person  who  is 
at  once  conversant  with  the  principles,  the  theory,  and  the  practice  of 
the  jurisprudence  of  both  cwmtries : — and  Romilly  is  no  more. 

*  The  Discussions  sur  le  Code  Civil  shew  the  manner  in  which  that 
code  was  compiled.  Bonaparte  appears  in  them  to  great  advantage. 
The  masistrates  who  assisted  at  them  possessed  unquestionably  great 
talents ;  but  Bonaparte  frequently  enters  the  lists  with  them,  generally 
shews  himself  their  equal,  at  times  their  superior,  and  always  takes  the 
humane  and  liberal  side.  It  adds  to  his  honour,  that  between  him 
and  his  assessors,  no  distinction  of  rank  is  ever  discernible.  Pliny 
could  not  act  with  greater  ease,  or  speak  with  more  freedom  before 
Trajan,  than  the  assessors  of  Bonaparte  acted  and  spoke  before  him/ 

Had  we  room,  we  should  be  tempted  to  dwell  a  little  on  a 
subject  to  which  the  Reminiscent  more  than  once  adverts,  and 
which  comes  more  immediately  within  our  sphere ;  the  com- 
parative merits  of  English  and  French  literature.  Mr.  Butler 
seems  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  English  are  competent  judges 
of  the  beauties  of  French  poetry.  '  How  little'  (he  cites  an  in- 
telligent friend  as  saying)  •  are  we  sensible  of  that  indescribable 
*  charm  of  the  verses  of  Racine,  of  which  every  Frenchman* 
'  talks  to  us  with  so  much  rapture  !*  Very  true ;  but  what 
scholar  is  insensible  of  the  indescribable  charm  of  the  verses  of 
Horace,  though  in  a  dead  language,  the  genuine  enunciation 
of  which  is  lost?  The  beauties  of  Kacine  are,  however,  we  will 
3c<*nture  to  say,  appreciated  by  many  Englishmen,  so  far  as  they 
exist  independent  of  the  rhythm.     For  the  monotonous  march 
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of  the  French  heroic  rerse,  we  profess  to  hare  bo  ear.  .fK>c.ai« 
we  able  to  taste  the  oharm  of  the  alternation  of  close  aDd.<qiea 
rhymes.    Our  suspicion  that  many  Frenchmen  are  in  the  fapM 
predicament,  arises  from  our  never  having  had  the  good  .jEw- 
tune  to  meet  with  one  who  could  read  French  verse  weU   Un- 
selfy  or  keep  his  voice  out  of  an  execrable  sing-flong.    We 
blame  no  foreigner,  however,  for  not  understanding  or  appre- 
ciating the  rhythm  of  Milton,  or  even  of  Shakspeare.     But ' 
their  attempts  at  translation  shew  that  they  do  not  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  poet.    If  Fox  and  Gibbon  could  really  prefer  Cor- 
neille  and  Racine  to  the  two  great  English  bards,  as  they  are 
said  to  have  done,  nve  can  only  set  it  down  to  the  strength  of 
their  classical  prepossessions,  producing  a  morbid  and  artificial 
taste,  such  as  the  French  themselves  exhibit  in  their  insipid 
mimicry  of  every  thing  classical.    Careless  respecting  their 
own  national  monuments,  they  are  all  astonishment  at  Uie  en- 
tliusiasm  expressed  by  the  English  visiter  at  the  sight  of  the 
Gothic  abbey  or  Norman  cathedral ;  they  can  let  these  go  to 
decay,  and  even  anticipate  the  slow  work  of  time  to  build  pottry 
houses  with  the  still  picturesque  ruins.     Blind  to  die  true 
sources  of  beauty,  these  second-hand  Romans  cannot  admire 
Nature  herself  till  she  has  been  set  off  by  the  curling  irona  of 
Art,  and  stiffened  into  a  classical  shape  toute  it  Pantiqm.    As  to 
Gibbon,  his  style  is  a  proof  that  he  had  much  less  taste  than  af- 
fectation ;    and  Fox  himself,  misled  by  his  passion  for  clas- 
sical models  into  an  opposite  fault,  has  shewn   in  his  posdm- 
mous  fragment,  that  tiie  man  who  could  shake  the  senate  with 
the  voice  of  a  eiant,  knew  not  how  to  brandish  his  pen. 

Every  one  admits  that  '  we  have  nothing  to  oppose  to  th^ 
'  comedies  of  M oliere  or  the  fables  of  La  Fontaine,'  to  which 
Mr.  Butler  adds,  the  elegant  trifles  of  Chaulieu   or  Gr^s^t; 
and  this  admission  shews  that  we  are  not  wholly  incapable  of 
doing  Justice  to  the  chef  d'auvres  of  their  language.    Jean  Bttp- 
tiste  Rousseau,  our  Author  considers  as  possessmg  more  of  ue 
true  poetic  character  than^erhaps  with  the  exception  of  Racine* 
any  of  his  countrymen.    Tne  French  admire  Young,  and  rank 
him  far  above  his  proper  station  among  English  poets  ;  a  cei^ 
tain  proof  of  their  denciency,  not  in  the  knowledge  of  our  lan- 
guage, but  in  genuine  taste.    '  They  allow,'  says  Mr.  Butler^ 
'  the  superiority  of  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  over 
'  their  own  philosophers,  and  the  superiority  of  Hume,  Robert- 
*  son,  and  Gibbon  over  their  own  historians.'    This  superior^' 
does  not,  however,  as  regards  the  former  three,  relate  to  Himr 
mere  literary  excellence  as  writers.     On  the  other  hand«  tt  is 
remarked  by  our  neighbours,  that '  while  Bossuet^  BoardaloiM^ 
«  and  MassiUon  are  to  be  found  in  all  libraries  and  many  toilets 
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••  fn  erery  part  of  the  Continent  ^here  literature  is  cultivated, 

*  scarcely' brie  English  preacher  or  divine  is  read  out  of  Eng- 

*  land/  Is  Mr.  Butler  of  opinion,  that  it  is  owing  to  their  in- 
feriority to  those  great  pulpit  orators,  that  the  worKs  of  Taylor, 
of  Barrow,  and  of  South,  of  Tillotson,  of  Horsley,  and  of  Robert 
Hall  are  unknown  or  neglected  on  the  Continent)  If  he  does, 
he  is  a  very  singular  man ;  a  better  Catholic  than  critic. 
We  admit,  however,  a  total  difference  of  kind  between  the  com- 
positions of  the  French  and  the  English  divines,  and  we  admit 
a  paucity  of  sermons  in  our  language  bearing  the  finished  cha- 
racter, and  laying  claim  to  the  eloquence  of  Bossuet,  Massillon, 
or  Saurin.  This  last  writer  is  not  named  by  Mr.  Butler:  is  he 
unacquainted  with  him  ?  Our  readers  may  like  to  have  our 
Reminiscent's  comparative  estimate  of  the  three  great  Fretich 
orators :  it  is  prefaced  with  a  most  extravagant  laudation  of  his 
favourite  Bossuet. 

'  As  to  Bossuet,  erudition,  eloquence,  and  power  of  argument  were 
united  in  him  in  so  high  a  degree,  that  to  discover  another  person,  in 
whom  an  equal  measure  of  all  these  is  found,  both  ancient  and  modem 
times  might  perhaps  be  ransacked  in  vain.  The  sermons  of  Bossuet 
place  him  incontestibly  in  the  first  line  of  preachers ;  and  even  leave 
It  open  to  argument,  whether  he  be  <ipt  the  first  in  that  line.  Bour- 
daloue  and  MassiUon  alone  can  dispute  his  pre-eminence.  Nothing 
in  the  sermotis  of  either  equals,  in  splendour  or  sublimity,  a  multitude 
of  passages  which  may  be  produced  from  the  sermons  of  Bossuet  j  and 
be  has  little  of  Massillon's  too  frequent  monotony,  or  of  the  cold  dia- 
lectic which  occasionally  retards  the  beautiful  march  of  Bourdaloue. 
On  the  other  hand,  Bossuet  has  not  the  continued  elegance  and  grace 
of  Massillon ;  and  an  advocate  of  Bourdaioue  might  contend,  that,  if 
Bourdaloue  appear  to  yield  to  Bossuet  in  sublimity,  it  is  only  because 
the  sublimity  of  Bourdaloue  is  more  familiar,  and  therefore  less  im- 
posing/ 

'  It  seems  to  be  admitted,  that  the  sermons  of  Massillon,  the  trage- 
dies of  Euripides  and  of  Racine,  the  Greorgics  of  Virgil,  and  Tully's 
Offices,  are  the  most  perfect  of  human  compositions.  Those,  ther&* 
fore,  who  read  sermons  merely  for  their  literary  merit,  wiU  generally 
prefer  the  sermons  of  Massillon  to  those  of  Bourdaloue  and  Bossuet. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  profound  theology  of  the  sermons  of  Bossuet, 
and  the  countless  passages  in  them  of  true  sublimity  and  exquisite 
pathos,  will  lead  many  to  give  him  a  decided  preference  over  both  hb 
rivals.  But  those  who  read  sermons  for  instruction,  and  whose  chief 
object,  in  the  perusal  of  them,  is  to  be  excited  to  virtue  or  confirmed 
in  ner  paths,  will  generally  consider  Bourdaloue  as  the  first  of  preachers, 
and  eveiy  time  they  peruse  him,  will  feel  new  delight*  No  sermons 
possess,  m  so  great  a  degree,  the  indescribable  charm  of  simplici^ ; 
and  no  composition,  sacred  or  profane,  contains  ipy  thing  whidi,  ia 
grace  or  efiect|  exceeds  that  insensible  rise  from  mere  instmction  inl^ 
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doquettoe,  of  whick  Bourdaloue  scarcely  lias  a  termoii  that  do^a  wi 
furnish  more  tlian  one  example.  To  these  must  be  added,  hia  ii^es- 
timable  talent  of  conversing  with  his  hearers/ 

Robert  Hall,  in  his  sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Prinoass  Chiv^ 
lotto,  presents  the  nearest  approach,  perhaps,  to  the  ekMjvAde 
of  Bossuet,  of  any  English  writer.  He  is,  we  auapeot^  an  ad* 
mirer,  perhaps  unconsciously  an  imitator,  of  that  master  crf'pvt 
pit  oratory.  In  many  respects,  a  similarity  might  be  traced 
between  them.  In  power  of  argument,  he  is  more  dian  the 
Frenchman's  equal ;  in  erudition,  possibly,  not  his  inferior ;  his 
eloquence  is  often  of  the  same  character.  All  that  he  wants  to 
render  him  more  than  the  rival  of  any  pulpit  orator  that  has 
appeared,  is  such  an  audience  as  should  call  forth  his  utmost 
powers,  and  a  fitting  occasion  to  give  scope  to  them,  together 
with  the  Frenchman's  ambition,  and  less  piety  to  act  as  a  check 
upon  it  in  that  sacred  chair  which  is  degraded  by  eloquence  i^ 
self  when  that  eloquence  puts  on  the  character  of  display.  Bp. 
Horsley  is  a  writer  of  a  very  different  kind.  We  niay  adduce, 
however,  his  sermon  on  the  faith  of  the  Syrophenician  Woman, 
as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  genuine  pathos  that  can  be 
found  in  the  whole  range  of  pulpit  compositions. 

There  is  a  good  reason  why  English  theologians  are  not  read 
and  appreciated  on  the  Continent,  although  Mr.  Butler  chooses 
to  keep  it  out  of  sight  :  they  are  regarded  as  heretics.     But  it 
would  seem  that  there  must  be  a  better  reason  assignable  for 
the  comparative  poverty  of  our  theological  catalogue  in  respect 
of  eloquent  sermon- writers.      Can  this  arise  from  our  being 
Protestants  ?    We  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  in  part  it  does. 
We  must  explain  ourselves.  Our  readers  musthave  heard  of  ascui^ 
riloiKs  book  of  Bishop  Lavington's,  entitled  "  The  Enthusiasfloi 
"  of  Papists  and  of  Methodists  compared.'*  Falsehood  and  malign 
nity  enough  pervade  the  book,  but  there  is  some  truth  in  we 
title.     Papists  and  Methodists,   (by  which  we  mean  what  4he 
Bishop  means,  evangelical  preachers  in  general,)  have  this  one 
thing   in  common — enthusiasm.     They  are  in  earnest ;  their 
characters  bear  the  impress  of  their  profession,  and  their  affeo^ 
tions  take  part  with  their  faith.    The  strong  persuasion  they 
have  of  the  truth  and  the  importance  of  their  respective  creedi; 
gives  u  distinctness  to  their  ideas,  and  a  firmness  and  boldness 
to  their  manner  of  enunciating;  them,  which  require  only  to  be 
associated  with  adequate  talent  to  constitute  eloquence.     Audi 
we  have  not  wanted  at  any  time  eloquent  men  among  oar 
preachers  ;  but  they  have  been  confined  to  that  class  of  sooieljF 
m  which  it  was  inevitable  that  their  eloquence  should  pbitike 
of  the  vudtncss   of  their  education,  and  be  vitiated -o^lowordi 
in  accommodation  to  the  character  of  their  audience.     Ampvg 
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the  higher  classes,  all  that  might  border  on  eloquence  is  pro* 
•cribea  under  the  sweeping  name  of  rant.  Nay  more,  the  very 
material  of  eloquence  is  destroyed  by  the  cola,  muddy  ortho- 
doxy which  pndes  itself  on  its  college-breeding,  and  its  mathe- 
-matical  dimensions  as  squared  by  certain  formularies, — which 
deals  out  its  niceljr  poised  dogmas  with  the  timid  air  of  a  ven- 
der of  poison,  afraid  that  this  or  that  article  of  the  compound, 
&ith  or  monJs,  should  predominate,  glorying  chiefly  in  its 
moderation.  And  then,  these  polished  preachers,  who  would 
sicken  at  the  Quaker  whine  or  tne  old  Cameronian  tune,  or  any 
twang  that  smacked  of  Methodism,  have  themselves,  for  the 
most  part,  as  artificial  and  marked  a  tone  and  cadence  as  possi- 
ble :  dry,  short,  and  monotonous,  it  could  not  be  made  the  ve- 
hicle of  eloquence. 

Mr.  Butler  cites  a  specimen  from  Bourdaloue  of  what  he 
deems  transcendent  pulpit  eloquence  of  the  familiar  kind.    We 
will  venture  to  say  that  we  could  produce  many  exactly  similar 
passages  from  the  writings  of  the  puritanical  divines.  We  have 
not  hitherto  mentioned  Howe,  but  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
select  from  his  sermons  passages  of  unrivalled  grandeur.  Char- 
nock  is  occasionally  very  great.    Grove  is  known  to  have  been 
one  of  the  finest  writers  of  his  day :  the  best  Saturday  night 
papers  in  the  Spectator  were  furnished  by  him.    Nor  must 
Watts  be  forgotten.    But  we  need  not  go  so  far  back.    There 
is  a  sermon  of  Maclaurin's  on  glorying  m  the  cross  of  Christy 
which  is  a  most  splendid  piece  of  pulpit  declamation.    Robert. 
Robinson,  Lavington  of  Bideford,  and  many  others  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  carried  genuine  pulpit  eloquence  to  a 
highly  respectable  pitch.    But  mese  are  names>  which  few, 
perhaps,  ot  the  higner  ranks  of  our  own  proud  hierarchy  ever 
neard  of;  much  less  are  they  likely  to  have  reached  the  ear  of  a 
Roman  Catholic.    Yet  these  are  the  only  pulpit  orators  of 
England.    Protestantism,  in  stripping  the  creed  of  the  polite 
of  all  superstition,  has  destroyea  that  hold  which  superstition 
gave  it  on  their  feelings  ;  itnas  swept  away  delusions  which 
ministered  to  enthusiasm,  and  has  emancipated  the  mind  at 
the  expense  of  some  portion  of  its  ingenuousness.    True  re- 
ligion, pure  and  undenled,  will  not  yield  to  superstition  either 
in  its  hold  on  the  passions,  or  in  its  power  of  elevating,  while 
it  enlightens  and  sanctities  the  mind.  But  Protestantism  sepa- 
rate from  true  piety,  mere  orthodoxy  unanimated  by  genume 
Christian  enthusiasm,  is  little  better  than  '  a  cold  negation  ;* 
nor  can  such  dry  bones  live  till  the  Spirit  of  God  has  breathed 
on  them. 

We  wirii  we  could  part  with  Mr.  Butler,  to  whom  we  are' In- 
debted for  so  auich  information  and  entertainment,  on  perfectly 
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mits,  in  his  prefatory  parley  with  Captain  Clutterbuok,  ^tliil 
his  friend  Allan  has  produced  just  such  a  poem  as  he  might 
himself  have  written  on  a  very  sunny  day.  This,  Mr,  Cun- 
ningham will  think  next  to  receiving  a  compliment  from  Sir 
Walter  himself;  and,  in  truth,  he  deserves  it  For  if  there  is 
more  of  the  heroic  spirit,  more  historic  verity,  more  of  the  liv« 
ing  drama,  in  Halidon  Hill,  there  is  the  very  sunshine  of  poetry 
in  Sir  Marmaduke  Maxwell.  It  is  one  ot  those  wild,  faulty, 
captivating  productions,  which  bearing  upon  them  the  redeem- 
ing marks  of  original  genius,  seem  to  set  the  critic  at  defiance. 
We  know  not  whether  we  shall  succeed  in  the  attempt  to  re- 
duce it  into  the  shape  of  an  '  argument.'  We  forewarn  our 
readers,  that,  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  poem,  they  most 
themselves  be  poets  in  feeling,  and  tliev  must  read  it  for  them- 
selves, and  it  snould  be  read  oy  the  lignt  of  a  very  sunny  day« 
Or  perhaps,  a  winter^s  fire,  when  it  is  waxing  near  upon  mid- 
nignt,  will  suit  this  tale  of  '  murder  and  merrymaking,'  war- 
riors, maidens,  and  spirits,  to  the  full  as  well. 

Sir  Marmaduke  is  no  more  the  hero  of  the  poem,  than  Mac** 
duffis  that  of  Macbeth.     But  this  does  not  maUer:  he  is  a 
hero    nevertheless,    and  of    noble  blood.    His  fieither.  Lord 
Walter  Maxwell  of  Caerlaverock,    has    inconsiderately  got 
married,  and  provided  himself  with  a  son  and  heir,  vnthout 
consulting  a  near  and  dear  relative  of  his,  one  Halbert  Comyne, 
who  calculated,  we  know  not  why,  on  succeeding  to  his  Uou- 
'sin's  estates.    This  gallant  and  tiery  round-head,  for  such  he 
proves  to  be,  one  of  Cromwell's  men,  comes  home  from  the 
wars,  after  an  absence  of  several  years,  and,  sorely  displeased 
and  disconcerted  at  finding  a  wife  and  a  son  in  the  way  of  his 
succession  to  the  Nithsdale  princedom,  has  recourse  to  a  bold 
stroke  for  a  lordship,  which  in  days  of  yore  was  too  oflen  acted. 
He  has  Lord  Maxwell  speedily  assassinated,  and  his  lady  and 
her  son  are  meant  to  be  launcned  in  a  leaky  boat,  but  are  res- 
cued by  some  outlawed  Royalists,  who  chance  to  be  hoyering 
on  the  coast  of  Gralloway  at  the  moment.    All  the  assassins  are 
met  with  and  slain,  so  tnat  Comyne  remains  in  the  Castle  rather 
fidgetty  at  not  hearing  how  the  plot  has  succeeded  in  all  its 
parts.    He  takes  quiet  possession,  however,  of  his  kinsman's 
effects,  and  very  speedily  receives  an  express  from  London, 
appointing  him  Lord  Warden  of  the  Marches  in  the  name  of 
the  new  Protector,  Richard  Cromwell.    These  events,  with 
their  accessories  and  under-plots,  occupy  four  acts.     In  the 
fifth,  there  is  an  immense  bustle  of  captains,  soldiers,  spirits, 
&c.  passing  on  and  off  in  rapid  succession,  which  ends  in  Hal- 
bert Comyne's  being  met  with  by  Sir  Marmaduke,  and,  with 
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I  help  of  Lord  Maxweirs  spirit,  served  ias  Macbeth  was 
fore  nim. 

Now  these  materials,  in  the  hand  of  a  common' play'-Hvright 
rhymester,  would,  it  is  obvious,  go  a  very  little  way  towards 
nishing  either  an  original  or  an  interesting  poem.  There  is 
Je  or  no  plot ;  the  teJe  has  been  told,  with  variations,  a 
)usand  times ;  the  characters  are  not  over  new  or  very  strongly 
iked;  there  are  improbabilities  and  impossibiliiies in  die 
nor  circumstances ;  and  yet,  out  of  these  common-place  ma^^ 
ials,  Mr.  Cunningham  has  contrived  to  frame  a  very  pleasing 
1  spirited  poem, — shewing  that  it  is  not  the  herbs  and  muck 
the  cauldron,  but  the  incantation  which  works  the  spell :  the 
um  is  in  the  brewing.  Halbert  Comyne  will  introduce  him- 
r  to  our  readers  in  we  following  soliloquy. 

*  'Tis  said  there  is  an  hour  i^  the  darkness  when 

Man's  brain  is  wondrous  fertile,  if  nought  holy 

Mix  with  his  musings.    Nowy  whilst  seeking  this, 

Tve  worn  some  hours  away,  yet  my  brain's  dull. 

As  if  a  thing  call'd  grace  stuck  to  my  heart. 

And  sioken'd  resolution.     Is  my  soul  tamed 

And  baby-rid  wi'  the  thought  that  flood  or  field 

Can  render  back,  to  scare  men  and  the  moon. 

The  airy  shapes  of  the  corses  they  enwomb  ? 

And  what  if  'tis  so?  Shall  I  lose  the  crown 

Of  my  most  golden  hope,  because  its  circle 

Is  haunted  by  a  shadow  ?     Shall  I  go  wear 

Five  summers  of  fair  looks, — sigh  shreds  of  psalms,-— 

Pray  i'  the  desart  till  I  fright  the  fox, — 

Gaze  on  the  cold  moon  and  the  clustered  stars, 

And  quote  some  old  man's  saws 'bout  crowns  above,— 

Watch  with  wet  eyes  at  death-beds,  dandle  the  child, 

And  cut  the  elder  whistles  of  him  who  knocks 

Red  earth  from  clouted  shoon.    Thus  may  I  buy 

Scant  praise  from  tardy  lips ;  and  when  I  die. 

Some  ancient  hind  will  scratch,  to  scare  the  owl,    . 
A  death's  head  on  my  grave-stone,    if  I  live  so, 
May  the  spectres  dog  my  heels  of  those  I  slew 
r  the  gulpb  of  battle  ;  wise  men  cease  their  faith 
In  the  sun's  rising;  soldiers  no  more  trust 
The  truth  of  tempered  steel.     1  never  loved  him.— 
He  topt  me  as  a  tree  that  kept  the  dew 
And  balmy  south  wind  from  me :  fair  tnaids  smiled ; 
Glad  minstrels  sung ;  and  he  went  lauded  forth, 
Like  a  thing  dropt  from  the  stars*    At  every  step 
Stoop'd  hoary  heads  unbonneted ;  white  caps 
Hung  i'  the  air ;  there  was  clapping  of  hard  palms, 
And  shouting  of  the  dames.    All  this  to  him 
Was  as  the  dropping  honey ;  but  to  me 
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Twas  as  the  bitter  gourd.    Thus  did  I  hang, 

As  his  robe^s  tassel,  kissing  the  dust,  and  flung 

Behind  him  for  bo/s  shouts, — for  cotman's  dogs 

To  bay  and  bark  at.     Now  from  a  far  land, 

From  fields  of  blood,  and  extreme  peril  I  come, 

Lake  an  eagle  to  his  rock,  who  finds  his  nest 

Fiird  with  an  owlet's  young/  pp.  £9,  50. 

Hubert  Dougan  and  ^eal  are  two  of  his  foUowen.  They 
hare  dug  a  graTe  in  the  greenwood,  in  a  spot  uimsited  by  the 
moonshme : — 

*  the  sun 
May  look  from  the  mid  heaven  and  find  it  noC'^ 

And  now  they  enter  with  the  body  of  the  murdered  noble- 
man, watched  by  Macgee  and  Graeme,  who  have  fidfen  by 
accident  on  the  spot. 

*  NeaL  Hist  1  hear'st  thou  nought  ?  or  was't  the  .dead  manTs 

hand 
That  shook  the  hazel  bough  ?    Tis  a  dreary  place. 

**  Yestreen  I  saw  the  new  moon  (Chwfi,) 

Wi'  the  dead  moon  in  her  arm.'' 

O  for  one  drop  of  most  unrighteous  brandy ! 
I'm  all  as  cold 's  a  corse. 

*  Daugan.  I  wish  thou  wert  one. 
Can'st  thou  not  rather  sigh  some  scrap  of  prayer  ? 
Thou'lt  waken  all  the  ravens.     Some  sad  hind. 
Whose  lass  a  pedlar  from  his  arms  seduced 

With  a  remnant  of  red  ribbon,  here  perchance 
Talks  to  the  owl. 

*  NeaL  Prayer !  I  can  mind  no  prayer, 
Not  even  a  shred,  though  I  were  doomM  for  lack 
To  slumber  with  my  back-load. — Curse  thy  haste; 
I've  spilt  a  mouthful  of  the  rarest  spirit 

E'er  charm'd  the  toothache. 

"  One  night  our  captain  he  did  dream  (jCimmis.) 

There  came  a  voice,  which  said  to  him, 
Prepare  you  and  your  companie ; 
To-morrow  night  you  must  lodge  with  me."^ 

*  Dougan.  The  den  we  dug  for  thy  sweet  back-load  ia 
Grown  solid  ground  again.    I  thought  'twas  here, 
Under  this  blasted  pine.    Come,  soft,  man,  soft ! 
Confound  these  honeysuckle  twigs,  they  hang 

Their  tendrils  in  one's  teeth. 


*  Neal.  **  One  moon-light  night  as  I  sat  high, 
I  look'd  for  one,  but  two  came  by ; 


m^^*w^H^^W#W#^ 


The  tfc)e.  jlui^reiiiMef  aii4 1  di4  ffimto  . 
To  aeie  iUiel^lA  tliitm  tW9  dU  niuMki^ 

HeV  liiring,  UttbcfC.  Mn  Ihriogl  Us  right  haiid 
Has  given  me  a  staggerer!^  Ik*  tetitb.'   C«rse<Hi 
Hab  Coiqymrs  fean  $  ive  iiight  have  demi'd  bka  deep 
r  the  marble  floor*  beyond  a  sleuth-faoiind's  scenty 
Or  cast  him  in  the  deep  and  nlent  seaik 

'  Macgu.  (AMe.)  These  are  two  fiends  wi^  hitonr  the 
saindy  steps 
Of  covenanting  Comyne.    They  work  hivirfll 
When  he  hot  mores  his  finger. 

*  Orapife.  Tbc/ve  bioiQJbt  work 

Of  mufders  sh^nng:  stay^'let  uslistafly 
And  dse  thdr  broken  nttiemitt  fogied^; 
And  mn  t)ie  tnck  of  mnrdei^  fool  ^U  t  reach 
The  thredioU  d^  the  plotter.  ' 

'  ^mL  Dnbert^Jhwr 

Men's  tongua-^HnsLV,  stay^  'tis  birt  a  moose  f^e  grass  ; 
And  yet  w^pt  ear  shaped  ^  )jkfi  hofiaM  af09i^ 

<  Doi^gofi.- And  whato'  Ihalf  a' moose  inay  ddrp  like  m 


A  dead  lord's  hand  lives  when  the  men  boa|^  waves  k. 
Fear  is  a  bogg^ish  follower.    HerAlhe  gmve; 
Measure  it,  lord ;  fed  if  itfs  cut  to  fit  thM* 
Hab  Comyne  ^WQre  thou  wert  but  a  aad  Icmly 
And  a  most  sorry  beadsman^    From  his  hands 
Thou  h^idst  ^  passage  to  heaven,  bloodyr  and  brief* 
And  yet  th(^  braved  us  nobly.    ,When  tli|on  saw 
The  rude  steel  near  thee,  I  see  yet  |b^  eye 
Lighten  as  thou  smote  ihe  foren^ost. .  Oh  thy  l9Qk9 
As  thy  shnekinff  lady  saw  tl^;  it  mig^t  mue 
The  Stan  bum'  d^wn  from  bcmyen^  aa?  4^^  ^^*^  moon 
Descend  from  thesky,  |kAt  inen  ml^  sefs  10  hunt 
Us  to  destruction. 

*  NeaL  Thou  wilt  preach  about  it, 

Uttering>fine  words  and  sayingpt, '^sugM  smooth, 
Till  the  wild  birds  will  feamto  sSng  i^  lale ; 
The  stupid  owl  to  wboo|»  it  in  &y«ght; 
And  thediased  haft  will*  couch  upon  thi  pave. 
That  men  may  find  otA  murder/  pp.  44-^» 

Aaarefieftp  these  aceneii. of  Uqod  and  aulpliiirf  we  sbaU 
introduce  our  readers  to  Maiar  Ticni^iBB  g£  Cv^^  and 

May  Moriaon  her  ni^py  roSJ;    /     ^^ 

<  MaryDowgku.  Gome  hither»  maiden  ;dost'lhottktt>watree» 
A  high  grecip  tree,  upon  whese  leafy  top 
The  birds  do  build  ii^  spring  I  This  twt  doth  giPOW 
By  the  clear  finullaini  on  'whose  viigpn  breast' 
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The  water  lily  Km.    There  the  pale  jrouthi 
Sick  in  his  summer  beautyy  stoops  and  drinks : 
Grave  matrons  say»  the  waters  have  strange  ^1118% 
Which  this  green  tree  drinks  through  hia  veins,  and  wid« 
To  the  joyous  air  he  spreads  his  bauam'd  bough. 
Thou  know'st  it  not. 

*  May  Morison,  ^^Jf*  I  ^o^  it  rarely ; 
Far  up  tne  straight  stem  of  this  lovely  tree 

The  honeysuckle  climbsi  and  from  its  boughs 
Flings  down  its  clusters,  till  the  blossoms  wreathe 
The  passers'  foreheads.    'Tis  the  self-same  tree 
True  lovers  swear  by.    I  have  three  of  its  leaves 
Sew'd  i'  the  hem  o'  my  kirtle.    'Neath  its  bough 
Thou  left'st  thy  snood,  to  greet  Lord  Walter  Maxwellt 
When  his  fair  son  off-capM  thee  like  a  goddess. 

*  Mary  Douglas,  Cease,  cease,  thou  know'st  it  s  now  be 

swift,  and  haste 
Unto  this  tree.    Fly  like  a  bird  that  leaves 
No  stamp  of  its  wing  upon  the  vieldine  air; 
Its  centre  stem  shoots  as 't  would  say,  z  e  starSf 
I'U  stop  when  I'm  among  you. — See  if  this 
Be  shorn  in  twain  by  fire ;  and  if  two  namesr 
Carved  curious  i'  the  bark,  are  razed  out 
By  the  lightning's  fiery  bolt. 

'  May  Morison.  Lady,  111  go, 

And  come  as  the  Scripture-dove  did,  when  she  boi^ 
Tidings  of  happy  sort.  (EmU.) 

*  Mary  Douglas.  Can  there  be  truth 
In  the  dreams  of  night  ?    To  the  airy  semblances 
Of  possible  things  can  I  glew  on  belief 

Firm  as  my  creed  ?  for  the  night  visions  oft 

Take  their  complexion  from  our  troubled  thoughts. 

And  yet  wise  ones  have  said,  to  favoured  men 

The  future  woes  are  vision'd  forth  and  shaped 

By  heavenly  hand  and  gentle.    Thus  sad  tnings 

Come  sofUy  on  the  mind,  as  the  dove's  down 

Drops  on  tne  tender  ^rass.    Though  m;^  mind's  sot 

Hoodwink'd  with  rustic  marvels,  I  do  think 

There  are  more  things  i'  the  grove,  the  lur,  the  floods 

Yea,  and  the  chamerd  earth,  than  what  wise  nuuit 

Who  walks  so  proud  as  if  his  form  alone 

Fill'd  the  wide  temple  of  the  universe, 

Will  let  a  frail  main  sa;|r.    I'd  write  i'  the  creed 

Of  the  hoariest  man  alive,  that  fearful  forms* 

Holy  or  reprobate,  do  page  men's  heels ; 

That  shapes  too  horrid  for  our  gaze  stand  o'er 

The  murder'd  dust,  and  for  revenge  glare  up* 

Until  the  stars  weep  fire  for  very  pi^. 

If  it  be  80^  then  this  Md  dream,  toatshook 


My  liinbft  last  nighty  and  oiadeBiy  tretiMCFMip 
As  crested  adders^is  a  warning  tongue, 
Whoaa  words  deep  woes  will  follow. 

«  Re-^ter  Mat  Morisov. 

*  MatfMorison.  Hearken,  lady  ; 
On  the  tree  top  two  cushat  doves  are  cooing ; 

At  its  green  foot  two  wanton  hares  are  sporting; 

A  swarm  of  brown  bees  cluster  on  its  stem, 

And  loud  's  their  swarming  song.    No  leaf  is  touched. 

The  tree  looks  green  and  lovely/  pp.  58—66. 

The  following  scene  is  in  a  different  style.  Lady  Max- 
pvell,  who  is  in  disguise,  is  by  one  of  the  shepherds  mistaken 
'or  a  witch.  She  is  on  her  way  to  one  Mabel  Moran,  of  whom 
more  anon. 

*  Second  Shepherd,  Here  is  the  hii  form 
Come  from  the  east  too^-wait  on  her  yeresell ; 

I'm  but  the  new-come  shepherd,  and  shall  e'en 
Climb  Criffel  like  a  deer. 

*  First  Shepherd*  Gomeral  and  gowk  I 
Run,  and  she'll  turn  thee  to  a  fox,  and  turn 
Herself  into  a  hound,  and  hunt  ye  round 

From  Bumswark  to  Bamhourie.    Gracious  me, 
She's  cross'd  the  salt  sea  in  a  cockle  shell,  • 
A  cast  off  slipper,  or  flown  o'er  the  foam  • 
O'  the  Solway,  like  a  sheldrake. 

*  Lady  Maxwell.  Youth,  return; 
I  know  one  of  these  shepherds  well ;  hell  lead  me 

To  where  the  good  dame  lives.    Take  thou  this  token 

To  my  fair  son.    It  was  his  fiEUhei^s  gift 

Upon  our  bridal  day.     Say  that  I  spake  not, 

But  press'd  it  to  my  breast,  as  I  do  now, 

And  rain'd  it  o'er  with  tears.  (ExU  Page.) 

*  First  Shepherd,  This  is  a  dame 
From  the  Caerlaverock  side,  far  kenn'd  and  noted; 
She  sits  by  Solway,  and  says  **  e'en  be 't  sae  i** 
And  straight  the  waters  roar,  and  duck  the  ships 
Like  waterfowl.    'Faith,  we  must  speak  her  fair. 

*  Sec.  Shep,  O !  soft  and  fair;  O !  Sanndeis,  soft  and  fiur. 
Who  would  take  that  sweet  lady  for  a  dame 

That  deals  with  devils  i  Sin  has  a  lovely  look. 

'  First  Shep.  (To  Lady  Maxwell.)  This  is  a  bomiie  morn- 
ing, but  the  dew 
Lies  thick  and  cold ;  and  there  are  kindlier  things 
To  gaze  on  than  the  deep  green  sea.    So  come 
With  me"— even  Saunders  Wilson,  of  Witchk  g  we. 
For  1  love  Mabel  like  mint  own  heart's  blood; 


I 
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Love  her  aod  all  her  cummers.    Come  and  taste 
The  warm  and  kindly  heart  of  com  and  milk. 
Which  we  poor  hinds  call  porridge. 

*  Second  Shepherd,  Bide  ye  there  f 
Ye  might  come  home  with  me ;  but  three  o'  my  cowa^ 
Last  week  were  elf-shot,  and  weVe  placed  witch-tree 
Above  our  lintel,  and  my  Elspa's  famed 

For  a  looser  o'  witch*knots — one  that  can  stay 
Shrewd  dames  from  casting  cantraips.    So  belike, 
Douce  dame,  ye  would  nac  venture  to  my  home, 
And  I  can  scarce  advise  ye. 

'  Lady  MarwelL  Willie  Macbim, 

Thou  art  a  kind  and  honestrhearted  man  : 
I  know  who  ^upper^d  on  thy  curds  and  cream 
Without  thy  invitation*    They  are  nigh 
Who  scomM  thy  hollow  stones  and  rowan  wands. 
And,  in  thy  cow-house,  drain'd  thy  seven  cows  dry. 
And  'neath  the  cold  moon's  eastern  horn  who  coost 
A  spell  as  thou  earnest  screaming  to  the  world. 
To  mark  what  death  thou'lt  dree.  Dost  thou  hear  that  f 
Now  shall  I  rid  me  of  this  babbling  peasant.  •  {Jnde.) 

*  Sec»  Shep.  I  hope — oh !  cannie,  kind,  and  fiBaifid  womaa, 
I  hope  ye  joke.    A  stone  of  good  (nt  cheese, 

A  ham  whose  fat  will  gleam  to  the  rannel  tree, 
I  vow  but  I  will  send  you.     Death  Til  dree ! 
My  conscience !  kimmer,  I  should  like  to  ken. 

'  Lady  M.  Avoid  the  salt  sea,  and  a  bottomless  boat. 

'  Second  Shepherd.  O I  Saunders  Wilson  o'  Witcbknowe, 
D'ye  hear  her  ?  I  ne'er  dred  such  things  before. 

*  Lady  Maxwell,  Dread  growing  hemp ;  but  dread  It  twisted 

more. 

*  Second  Shepherd.  Hemp  growing  and  twisted  1  did  omod  I 

dread  that. 
I  have  been  walking  now  these  seven  long  years 
On  a  bottomless  pool,  on  ice  a  sixpence  thkk. 

*  Lady  Maxwell.  Bat,  chief  beware— what  sort  of  seal  ait 

thou? 
Had  I  an  errand  on  the  wide  salt  sea, 
Couldst  thou  walk  on  the  water? 

*  Second  Shepherd.  Walk  on  the  water ! 
Were  I  five  ell  of  wind,  or  a  willie  wagtail, 

Then  might  I  swim  like  a  sheldrake  on  the  deep : 
ill  walk  on 't  when  it's  paved  with  solid  ice. 
Or  when  the  stone  is  bent  from  bank  to  bank. 
Or  when  the  cumiiDg  house  of  crooked  timber. 


/^;Sootl^r  JEUtfon  Hitt.  Off 

Which  men  do  call  a  boat,  floats  in  the  foam ; 
But  Fm  DO  spirit,  or  brownley  goblin,  or  wraitb, 
Nor  will-o'wisp — a  deil  would  do 't  discreedy ; 
I  am  a  sinful  tender  of  sheep,  good  4iMnJ5-^ 

*  Lady  M.  Meet  me  at  midnight,,  when  the  risen  |iioo;n 
Sits  on  yon  hill.    Ill  teach  thy  leaden  feet 

To  tread  o'er  curled  billows.    Now,  begone. 

'  Sec.  Shep.  Tread  pn  the  curled  billows !  horrid  be 't ! 
And  amble  stride-legs  tween  the  foul  fiend's  horpsi 
These  are  sad  pranks  for  Jenny  Jink's  goodman.  {Exit.) 

*  Lady  Maxwell.  Shepherd,  thou  seem'st  to  know  ipe.    I  am . 

one 
Be  wise,  and  cease  to  know  me ;  for  my  name 
May  bring  thee  pain  and  peril. 

'  Fint  Shepherd.  Noble  lady, 

I  am  but  a  poor  man ;  yet  hair  of  thy  head 
111  not  see  harm'd :  some  fearful  woe,  some  grief 
Fit  to  mak^dull  eyes  weep,  hath  tiirh'd  theeti^us. 
O I  there  are  awful  changes  in  this  worid  I 
But  I  ask  nought ;  and  I  can  be  as  mute 
As  that  grey-stone ;  and  I  can  draw  too,  lady» 
For  thy  sake,  a  sWp  sword.    Here  comes  the  dao^e, 
£  ven  reverend  MabeL    Heayei^  bf  thy  shield/  {^eunt) 

HP-. 7:2— 75. 

What  sort  of  a  personage  Mabel  Moran  is,  11117  be  learned 
rem  the  following  scene^  which  takes  place  in  a  wild  cave,  of 
course.    Mabel  is  speaking  to  Lady  Maxwell. 

*  Now,  nenre  your  heart. 
And  fill  that  bosom,  where  thy  babe  has  sacked. 
With  courage  that  quails  never.    Thou  canst  do 't. 
Hear'st  thou  the  rush  of  horses  i  Hark  I  he  comes. 
And  you  must  look  upon  your  direst  foe. 
Fear  not — ^fear  not;  there  is  a  hand,  to  which 
A  murderer's  arm  is  rushes,  guards  thee,  lady. 
He  comes  to  prove  me,  and  to  spurn  me.     Give 
To  me  that  garment ;  I  must  hem  't-4t  will 
To-night  be  wanted,  thoush  the  corse  be  auick 
That 's  doom'd  this  shroud  to  fill.  *Tis  a  iaur  sailu— 
NoW|  lady,  swathe  thy  silken  robe  around  thee; 
Hide  here,  and  heed  my  song. 

*   THK  SOHO  OV  DOOM. 

*  Mabel  singM.    Enter  Halbbrt  CoBnrirB  airef  iSsRTAVT* 

*  When  the  howlet  has  whooped  three  times  i'  the  wood. 
At  the  wan  moon  sinking  benind  the  doud ; 
When  the  stars  have  crept  in  the  wintry  drift. 
Lest  spells  should  prke  tnem  out  o*  the  lift ; 
When  the  hail  and  the  whirlwind  walk  abroad, 
Then  comas  the  steed  with  its  unblessM  load. 
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Alight— alight— 4md  bow  and  come  b^ 
For  ^e  sheet  Is  shaping  to  wind  thee  in. 

*  Comyne.  This  lame  hag  whoops  an,  ominous 

hush!  hushl 
For  she  doth  sing  agam. 

*  SougemtimuiL 

*  When  didst  thou  measure  %  thou  hoary  beck} 
When  the  sea-waves  dimb'd  thy  ^dintering  deck^ 
When  hell  for  thee  yawn*d  grim  and  yare. 
And  the  fiends  stood  smiling  on  thy  despair ; 
And  I  proved  my  measure,  and  found  it  good. 
When  thy  right  hand  reek'd  with  noble  blood. 
Alight— alight— and  bow  and  come  in, 

For  the  sheet  is  shaping  to  wind  thee  in. 

*  Ccmyne.  Where  didst  thou  learn  this  M>ngi  thou  hag? 

What  shroud 
Do  thy  long,  sharp,  and  shrivelled  fingers  sew  i 

'  Sof^  eontinuedm 

*  The  heart  is  whole  that  maun  mense  this  sarfc. 
And  I  have  been  taz'd  with  a  thankless  dark ; 
Fast  maun  I  sew  by  the  gleam  of  the  moon. 
For  my  work  will  be  wanted,  'ere  it  be  done ; 
But  helms  shall  be  cloven,  and  lifis's  blood  spflt. 
And  briffht  swords  crimsoned  frae  point  to  hiJt* 
So  say  wine  errand,  thou  man  of  sin; 

For  toe  shroud  is  sewing  to  wind  thee  in. 

*  Com*  Beware !  lest  one  stroke  of  this  good  sharp  wwmA 
Should  mar  thy  skill  in  shroud-sewing— 4)eware  1 

Why  dost  thou  bend  those  sooty  brows  on  me. 
And  measure  me  o'er  thus  ? 

'  Sang  continued. 

*  Thy  right  hand  shall  lose  its  cunning,  my  lord; 
And  hlood  shall  no  more  dye  the  point  of  thy  sword; 
The  raven  is  ready  and  singing  hoarse. 
To  dart  with  a  croak  on  thy  comely  corse; 
And  looks  all  hollow  mine  eyes  must  give 
On  him  who  has  got  but  some  hours  to  Ihre : 
So  say  thine  errand*  thou  man  of  un ; 
The  snroud  is  sewing  to  wind  thee  in. 

'  Comyne.  Name  me  the  man  of  whom  thou  waiUesi  tboa* 
Beldame,  dost  thou  mean  me  ? 

*  Song  continued* 

'  I  name  not  his  name,  let  him  think  on  my  strain ; 
There  U  a  cixrse  on  them  that^hall  name  him  agaisu 
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I  niMn  th«  mail— -«?en  be  who  gave 

A  noble  corse  to  a  midnight  grave ; 

I  mean  the  man— name  thou  his  name» 

Who  idrcnm'd  a  sweet  youth,  and  a  comely  dame. 

So  say  thine  errand,  thou  man  of  sin  ;^ 

JFor  the  shroud  is  sewing  to  wind  thee  in. 

'  Comyne.  There  seems  a  dooms-note  sounding  in  this  song ! 
Old  dame,  who  taught  the  these  wild  words,  and  gave 
Thee  this  cursed  shroud  to  sew  ? 

*  Song  continued, 

*  I  leam'd  my  skill  from  those  who  will  sever 
Thy  soul  from  grace»  for  ever  and  ever ; 
Tlie  moon  has  to  shine  but  a  stricken  hour. 
And  I  maun  work  while  the  spell  has  power. 
They  are  nigh  who  gave  me  this  dark  to  do, 
This  shroud  to  shape,  and  this  shroud  to  sew  { 
They  are  nigh  who  taught  this  song  to  me. 
Look  nordi,  look  south ;  say,  what  dost  thou  aee^ 

<  Comyne*  From  me  wild  words  alone  no  credence  gain. 
And  I  see  nothing,  save  this  dreary  cave. 
And  thine  accur^  self. 

<  Song  continueiL 

*  To  the  heaven  above— down  to  the  earth  dark. 
Now  look  and  teU  me  what  dost  thou  mark. 
Appear,  from  the  deep  and  darksome  wave ; 
Appear,  from  the  dark  and  the  dreary  grave ; 
Appear  !  from  your  presence  the  sinfuTshall  soon 
Paw  away,  as  yon  cloud  passes  now  from  the  moon. 
The  time  is  come  now,  else  it  never  shall  be. 
Look  east,  and  look  west ;  say,  what  dost  thou  see  ? 

'  Comyne.  Come,  come,  thou  dotard  beldame— thy  strange 
words 
Dismay  me  not— things  visible  and  felt     ■  ■ 

rSeei  Lady  MatstoeUJ 
— — — —  what  form  is  this  i  does  fimqr 
Hoodwink  my  reason  with  a  dreamer's  marvel  ? 
Art  thou  a  figure  painted  out  of  air  ?   ^ 
Pale  and  majestic  form,  I've  sinn'd  against  thee, 
Beyond  repentance'  power.    Is  there  another  ? 

fSeei  the  spirit  of  Lord  MaxwM.) 
What  terrible  shape  is  that  ?  Art  thou  a  thing 
Permitted  thus  to  blast  my  sighu— or  but 
The  horrible  fashioning  of  the  guilty  eye  ? 
This  bears  the  stamp  of  flesh  and  blood— but  thou, 
Thou  undefined  and  fearful,  thou  dost  make 
A  baby's  heart-strines  of  my  martial  nerves ; 
I'll  look  on  thee  no  fooger— 4)ime  eyes  ache 
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As  if  they  gaaed  upon  aJBer^^  taxtMik.  \ 

Give  me  some  drinic,  Macubin.  , 

<  Servant.  Ohl  my  locdf 
What  moves  you  thus  \ 

*  Comyne.  Dost  thou  see  Trooghty  Maidiibb  I 
Nought  that  doth  make  your  firm  knees  knock  like  miiiet 
And  make  your  heart  against  your  bosom  leap« 
And  make  you  think  upon  the  blood  youVe  spilt. 
And  make  you  think  on  heaven's  eternal  wrath? 

<  Servant.  I  see  this  old  dame^  and  thine  honoured  aalf ; 
What  should  I  see,  vnj  lord  ?  i 

*  Comyne.  O !  nothirig    ■hUlp^s : 
Such  as  the  eye  shapes  to  alarm  the  heart. 
Nay,  nothing-— nothing.    Ancient  dame»  I'ye  be^ 
Ungentle  in  my  speech ;  I've  wrong'd  Uiee  mudu 
1  will  repair  the  folly  of  this  hour 
With  a  fair  cot  and  garden— they  are  gone— 
Perchance  were  never  here,  for  the  ejre  woittA 
Unto  the  timid  thought,  and  the  thought  paints     ,  . 
Forms  from  the  mire  of  conscience,  will-o'  wispa  • 
To  dazzle  sober  reason/  pp.  102— >6. 

This  last  extract  will  let  some  of  our  readers  into  the  leaetf 
that  Allan's  forte  is  the  lyrical  rather  than  the  dramatic*  But* 
before  we  speak  of  the  positive  proofs  he  haa .  giVea  of  his 
talents  in  the  former  style,  we  must  bid  him  fall  oac^  for  the 
Author  of  Halidon  Hill  to  shew  himaelf.  The  dramatic  dLeldi 
which  he  has  here  presented  to  us,  is  designed  to  iUaatrale 
military  antiquities  and  the  manners  of  chtvalry,— a  reij  grave 
and  good  reason  for  writing  it ;  and  so.  Miss  Baillie^  P^<^7> 
were  designed  to  illustrate  the  Passions.  But  thia  dignified 
and  philosophical  purpose,  the  reader  cares  nought  about ;  and 
tried  by  its  success  in  accomplishing  any  such  design^  the 
merit  of  the  play  would  be  bilt  small.    Sir  Walter  addM : 

'  The  Drama  (if  it  can  be  termed  one)  is  in  no  particular  eithar 
designed  or  calculated  for  the  stage,  so  thaA^  in  case  any  attempt  shdD 
be  made  to  produce  it  in  action,  (as  has  happened  in  sJMJhr  cases,) 
the  Author  takes  tlie  present  opportunity  to  intimate^  that  it  Aall  be 
solely  at  the  peril  of  tnose  who  make  such  an  experiment.* 

Certainly  this  drama  is  not  calculated  for  the  stage,  for  it  is 
free  from  both  ribaldry  and  rant ;  and  when  did  ever  play  auc- 
ceed  on  an  English  stage  without  these  ?  Wo  cannot  conceiTe 
of  a  greater  degradation  of  a  genuine  poet,  than  writing  for 
the  stage.  Shakspeare  was  degraded,  and  his  works  naTC 
been  infinitely  deteriorated  by  his  writing  with  this  view ;  bat 
he  wrote  for  bread.  Sir  Walter  Scott  shews  his  good  taste  ua 
disclaiming  any  such  intention ;  and  we  question  whether  even 
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Treat  name,  aided  by  all  the  scene-painter's  art,  and  dress- 
Ler's  skill,  mth  real  armour  from  Marriott's,  and  genuine  old 
rlish  cross-bows,  would  procure  it  a  week's  run«    But, 
na  or  no  drama,  in  the  tecnnical  sense,  it  is  a  poem,  and  a 
utiful  one,  worthy  of  the  Author  of  Manmon.    NoUiing 
be  more  simple  in  its  construction.    It  is  divided  into  two 
u    The  scene  throughout  is  die  same — different  parts  of 
field  of  action,  Halidon  Hill.    The  whole  interest  arises 
Q  the  characters  of  Sir  Alan  Swinton  and  youn^  Adam  Oor- 
,  between  whose  houses  there  has  existed  a. deadly  feud, 
ch  had  swept  off  the  four  sons  of  the  aged  Knight,  and 
the  Gordon  fatherless.    Swinton  and  Gordon,  who  is  un- 
uainted  with  the  person  of  his  father's  murderer,  meet  for 
first  time  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  ;  when  the  young  chief 
(vith  difficulty  restrained  from  drawing  his  sword  on  the 
my  of  his  house,  on  discoverine  his  name.    But  hb  vindic- 
i  feelings  gradually  ^ve  way  before  those  of  the  patriot; 
[  won  to  the  admiration  of  Swinton's  noble  character,  he 
ffers  his  forgiveness,  and  kneels  to  him  for  knighthood.  They 
ish  together  in  the  onset,  being  basely  deserted  by  the  main 
ly  of  the  Scottish  army  under  the  Ke^nt  Douglas,  from 
tives  of  pique  and  jealousy.    The  bickenngs  of  the  Scottish 
efs,  and  a  brief  scene  or  two  in  which  King  EdWard  is  intro- 
;ed,  fill  up  the  interstices.      It  is  a  toudiing  talie,  and 
»unds  with  passages  of  genuine  pathos ;  yet,  strange  io  say, 
re  is  scarcely  a  word  about  love,  and  though  there  is  mis- 
ef  enough,  there  is  not  a  woman  in  the  story.    The  poem 
ins  well.    The  business  of  the  piece  is  itatroduced   oy  a 
loeue  between  De  Vipont,  a  Knignt  Templar,  and  the  Prior 
Maison  Dieu.     De  Vipont  notices  the  youthful  and  utiprao- 
id  appearance  of  the  Scottish  barons. 

*  111  fate,  that  we  should  lack  the  noble  King 

And  all  his  chiteapions  now  !   Time  called  them  not. 

For  when  I  parted  hence  for  Palestine, 

The  brows  of  roost  were  free  from  griszled  hair. 

Prior.  Too  true,  alas !  But  well  you  know,  in  Scotland, 
Few  hairs  are  silver'd  underneath  the  helmet ; 
'Tis  cowls  like  mine  which  hide  them.    'Monsst  the  Unly, 
War's  the  rash  reaper,  who  thrusts  in  his  sickle 
Before  the  grain  is  white.    In  thre^cofe  yeats 
And  ten,  which  I  have  seeti,  I  have  oiutKved 
Well  nigh  two  generations  of  ouir  noblefe. 
The  met  whidi  holds  yon  summit  k  the  Ifah^/ 

De  Vipont  is  the  friend  of  both  the  Swinton  and  the  'Gordon, 
finds  the  tliousand  followers  of  his  a^ed  friend,  shrunk,  in 
?lve  years'  space,  to  sixty  lances. 
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■  • 

'      '  And  thy  bnv^ionip  Sir  Alan, 
Akttf  Ifesrtoask. 

'  Swinton.    All  daia,  De  Vipont.    In  oar  empCj  home 
A  puny  babe  lisps  to  a  widow'd  motner, 
<*  where  b  my  grandsire  i  wherefore  do  yda  wiaep  f* 
But  fur  that  prattler,  Lyulph's  house  it  heirlesa* 
I*ni  an  old  oak,  from  which  the  foresters 
Have  hew'd  four  ffoodly  boughs,  and  left  betide  ne 
Onhr  a  sapling*  which  the  fawn  may  crush 
As  be  tpnngt  over  it. 

•  VijHmt.    AH  slain— alas  I 

'  Sminion,    hj^  all,  De  Vipont.     And  their  attributett 
John  with  the  Long  Spear— Archibald  with  tha  A«e 
Richard  the  Ready— -and  my  youngest  darlmg^ 
My  Fair-haired  William— do  but  now  survive 
In  measures  which  the  grey-haired  minstrels  sing. 
When  they  make  maidens  weep. 

«  Vipont.    These  wart  with  England,  they  have  rooted  out 
The  flowert  of  Christendom,    Knights,  who  might  wia 
The  sepulchre  of  Christ  from  the  rude  heatheot 
Fall  in  unholy  warfare  ! 

*  SmaUon,    UnhoW  warfare  ?  ay,  well  hast  thou  named  it ; 

But  not  with  England.     Would  her  cloth-yard  shaft 
Had  bored  their  cuirasses  1  Their  lives  had  been 
Lost,  like  their  grandsire's,  in  the  bold  defence 
Of  their  dear  country*    But  in  private  feud 
VfVdk  the  proud  Gordon,  fell  my  Long-spear*d  Johiit 
He  with  the  Axe,  and  he  men  called  the  Ready, 
Ay*  and  my  Fair-hair'd  Will— the  Gordon's  wrath 
Devoured  my  gallant  issue. 

•  Vipont.    Smce  thou  dost  weep,  their  death  it  miavengad, 

«  Smnton.    Templar,  what  think*st  thou  me  ?    Seeyondar 
From  which  the  fountain  gushes— is  it  lest 
Compact  of  adamant,  though  waters  flow  firom  it? 
Firm  hearts  have  moister  eyes.    They  are  avaoged  s 
I  wept  not  till  they  were— till  the  proud  Gordon 
Had  with  his  lifeblood  dyed  my  father's  sword. 
In  suerdon  that  he  thinn'd  my  father's  lineage* 
And  then  I  wept  my  sons ;  and,  as  the  Gordon 
Lay  at  my  feet,  there  was  a  tear  for  him, 
Which  mmgled  with  the  rest.    We  had  been  fHeadt^ 
Had  shared  the  banquet  and  the  chase  together^ 
Fought  side  my  side,— and  our  first  cause  of  tCrifisb 
Woe  to  the  pnde  of  both,  wat  but  a  light  one* 

«  FtpofU.  You  are  at  feud*  then,  with  the  mighty  GondoD  f 
«  Swinion.  At  deadly  feud.    Here  m  thit  Border-landt 

Where  the  tire^  q|uaiTeIt  detcend  upon  the 

At  due  a  part  of  hit  inheritance 
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As  the  itrong  outle  and  the  ancient  biaaeii,P«- 
Where  private  vengeance  faoldi  the  acalet  of  Jatticei 
Weighiog  each  drop  of  blood  as  scnipulouslj. 
As  ^ws  or  Lombards  balance  silvet  pence,*^- 
Not'in  this  land,  Hwixt  Solwayand  Sabt  Abb's, 
Rages  a  bitterer  feud  than  mine  and  theirs. 
The  Swinton  and  the  (rordon/ 

The  conflict  of  feelings  in  young  Gordon's  breaat,  after  the 
first  burst  of  passion  had  subsided,  ia  finely  imagined. 

*  What  band  is  yonder; 
Arranged  as  closely  ad  the  English  discipline 
Had  marshalled  their  best  files  i 

'  VipcfU.  Know'st  thou  not  the  pennon  \ 

One  day,  perhaps,  thou'k  see  it  all  too  closely. 
It  is  Sir  Alan  Swinton's. 

'  Gordon,  Thesey  then,  are  his,-»the  relics  of  his  power  i 
Yet  worth  an  host  of  ordinary  men. 
And  I  must  slay  my  country's  sagest  leader, 
And  crush  by  numbers  tliat  detcrmfned  handfiilt 
When  most  my  country  needs  their  practised  aid, 
Or  men  will  say,  **  There  goes  degenentte  Oordotf; 
*•  His  father's  blood  is  on  the  Swinton*8  sword^ 
**  And  his  is  in  the  scabbard !"  * 

We  confess  we  do  not  much  admire  the  undignified  talk  put 
into  the  mouths  of  King  Edward,  Chandos,  and  the  Abbot  of 
Walthamstow.  We  shomd  have  thought  that  the  Author  could 
have  drawn  from  Froissart^  materials  for  a  far  more  spirited 
and  illustrative  scene:  it  has  the  grossness  without  the  point  of 
humour,  and  is  far  too  sketchj/  and  unfinished. 

In  the  next  scene,  Swinton,  Gordon,  and  de  Vipout  enter, 
as  victorious  over  the  English  vanguard. 

'  Swinton.  Dc  \'ip(>nt,  tliou  look'st  sad. 

*  Vipont.     It  is  becauM  I  hold  a  Templar^s  sword 

Wut  to  the  crossed  hilt  with  CbriMMin  Mood. 

'  Suinton.  The  blood  of  English  arcfaers-^vthatcan  gHd 
A  Scottish  Made  more  braw4y  f 

*  Vipont.    E'en  therefore  grieve  I  for  those  giallant  yeottcfn, 

England's  peculiar  and  appropriate  softs, 
Known  in  no  other  land.    £ach  boasts  his  httwtii 
And  field  as  free  as  the  best  lord  his  barony. 
Owing  subjection  to  no  human  vassalage 
Save  to  their  hing  and  la«r.    Hetice  ai^  they  reselute, 
Leading  the  van  on  every  day  of  battle, 
As  ihtn  who  know  the  bleniog^  they  dcfetid. 
Hence  arc  they  frank  and  generous  in  peace, 
Ai  men  who  have  their  portion  in  its  plenty. 
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No  other  kingdom  thews  such  worth  and  hiyphifessy  -^   "*  ^ 
Veil'd  in  such  low  estate—- therefore  I  rnouni  thiai. 

^  Sxointon,  Til  keep  my  sorrow  for  onr  native  ScoCs* 

Who,  spite  of  hardship,  poverty,  oppression. 
Still  follow  to  the  field  their  Chieftain's  banner, 
And  die  in  the  defience  on't. 

*  Oordon.  And  if  I  live  to  see  my  halls  again. 

They  shall  have  portion  in  the  good  they  fight  ibr. 
Each  hardy  follower  shall  have  his  field. 
His  household  hearth  and  sod-built  home,  as  free    .    . 
As  ever  Southron  had.    They  shall  be  happy  t— 
And  my  Elisabeth  shall  smile  to  see  it  t — •' 

Overpowered  by  the  main  body  of  the  Engliah,  the  aged 
chief  and  the  young  hero  re-enter,  both  mortally  wounded. 

*  Stointan.  All  are  cut  down— the  reapers  have  passed  o'er  us, 

And  hie  to  distant  harvest.     My  toil's  over ; 

There  lies  my  sickle,  (dropping  his  iword)  Hand  of  aina 

again 
Shall  never,  never  wield  it ! 

f    Gordon*  O  valiant  leader,  is  thy  light  extinguished  ! 

That  only  beacon-flame  which  promised  safety 
In  this  day's  deadly  wrack  ! 

*  SxDinion.  My  lamp  hath  long  been  dim.    But  thine,  young  Gordoi^ 

Just  kindled,  to  be  quenched  so  suddenly, 
Ere  Scotland  saw  its  splendour  1 

*  Gordon*  Five  thousand  horse  hung  idly  on  yon  hill, 

Saw  us  overpowered,  and  no  one  stirred  to  aid  us  ! 

*  Swini^m.  It  was  the  Regent's  envy — Out !    Alas ! 

Why  blame  I  him  ? — It  was  our  civil  discord. 

Our  selfish  vanity,  our  jealous  hatred. 

Which  framed  this  day  of  dole  for  our  poor  country. 

Had  thy  brave  father  held  yon  leading  staff, 

As  well  his  rank  and  valour  might  have  claimed  it. 

We  had  not  fallen  unaided.     How,  O  how 

Is  he  to  answer  for  it  whose  deed  prevented  ? 

'  Gordon*  Alas !  alas !  the  author  of  the  death-feud. 

He  has  his  reckoning  too  !  for  had  your  sons 
And  numerous  vassals  lived,  wc  had  lacked  no  aid.  ' 

'  Swintou*  May  God  assoil  the  dead,  and  him  who  follows ! 

Wc  ve  drank  the  poisoned  beverage  which  we. brewed; 
Have  sown  the  wind,  and  reaped  the  tenfold  whirlwind  ! — 
But  thou,  brave  youth,  whose  nobleness  of  heart 
Poured  oil  upon  the  wounds  our  hate  inflicted, — 

^  Thou,  who  hast  done  no  wrong,  need'st  no  forgivenct|^ 

Wiiy  sLould*st  thou  share  our  puniithmenl ! 
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*  ^vrdon.  A8  HMd  forgifeDess^— Hark  1  Id  yonder  ihout 

Did  tb«  main  battles  counter ! 

*  Swinton.  Look  on  the  field,  brave  Gordon,  if  thou  can*8t| 

And  tell  me  how  the  day  goei*    But  I  gueu. 
Too  surely  do  I  guess. 

'  Gordon.  All's  lost !  .All's  lost !    Of  the  main  Scottish  host, 
Some  wildly  fly,  and  some  rush  wildly  forward ; 
And  some  there  are,  who  seem  to  turn  their  spears 
Against  their  countrymen. 

*  SwinioH*  Rashness,  and  cowardice,  and  secret  treason 

Combine  to  ruin  us  ;  and  6ut  hot  valour, 

Devoid  of  discipline,  is  madmen's  strength, 

More  fatal  unto  friends  than  enemies ! 

I'm  glad  that  these  dim  eyes  shall  see  no  more  on't^ — 

Let  thy  hand  close  them,  Gordon — I  will  think 

My  fair-hair'd  William  renders  me  that  office!  [dies^* 

Thia  is  a  '  sketch/  but  it  is  from  the  hand  of  a  master;  and 
there  is  a  chasteness  and  simplicity  in  the  poetry,  such  as  are 
displayed  in  our  ancient  ballads,  which  might  have  suffered 
from  elaboration.  The  marks  of  rapidity  and  carelessness  are 
obvious.  Simon  de  Vipont  is  christened  Adam  in  the  drdmatu 
persona.  The  first  line  of  the  poem  is  disfigured  by  a  jingle  of 
words  almost  as  bad  as  a  pun — *  No  farther.  Father ;' — and 
'  Baron's  banner'  offends  the  ear  in  the  next  line  but  two.  But 
we  cannot  open  a  work  of  the  Author's,  without  detecting  simi-' 
lar  instances  of  utter  disinclination  to  the  irksome  and  hu- 
miliating process  of  revision.  There  is,  perhaps,  some  pride 
in  this  indolence :  he  presumes  on  his  opulence  in  going  8lo« 
venly.  But  we  can  easily  conceive  that  much  of  the  spirit 
of  the  composition  arises  from  its  being  struck  off  while  the 
mind  is  yet  warm  with  its  own  conceptions.  Shakspeare, 
doubtless,  vn-ote  rapidly.  The  great  difference  between  him 
and  our  Author,  is,  that  he  thought  more  deeply^  and  drew 
more  firom  the  profound  and  astonishing  stores  of  his  own 
mind — a  mind  not  more  observant  than  contemplative,  and 
possessed  of  a  native  grandeur  which  found  in  the  sublimest 
regions  of  thought  its  element.  But,  to  compare  Sir  Walter 
with  his  peers,  what  living  poet  could  have  written  Halidon 
Hill  ?  Not  the  Author  of  Sardanapalus,  with  all  his  pomp  of 
diction  and  9II  his  splendour  of  declamation.  Long  before  his ' 
Lordship  had  tried  his  hand  at  dramas  and  m^rsteries,  we  ven- 
tured the  opinion*  that  he  had  not  that  creative  faculty  which 
can  give  to  airy  nothings  a  personality  abstract  and  distinct. 
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as  it  were,  froai  liinMl£    AU  his  eharaetefB-  SM  tiM 
of  his  feeliugs,  and  we  may  trace  them  hy  their  fiunily  Hhti^ 
ness  to  himself.    The  Giaour,  Conrad,  Msafredi  Harolai»  ||«-^ 
zeppa,  the  Doge^  Cain,  Satan,---compare  their  portraitsQ— • 
amid  all  these  transformations,  it  is  mMheum  tHiL    He  has 
not  been  able  to  go  out  of  himself  in  a  single  instance.    He 
can  describe  most  exquisitely,  declaim  most  eloauently  ;^  W 
can  throw  himself  into  any  attitude,  any  imaginable  sitnatioBu 
But,  till  he  produces  something  wholly  difierent  ia  kind  fron 
what  he  has  yet  done,  we  still  say,  with  deference  to  tha  Edh|<^ 
burgh  Reviewers,  that  he  has  not  the  dramatic  ftcalty, — thtf 
jpower  of  imbodying  distinct  conceptions  of  individual  oharw* 
ter, — the  spell  by  which  the  mighty  masters  of  die  art  conjmi^ 
uf)  phantoms  who  take  their  place  in  the  ranks  of  historic  re- 
alities, seeming  to  think  and  speak  irom  themselTes,  as  if  they 
had  a  being  independent  of  the  charm  which  raited  them. 
Whea  we  hear  Lear,  or  Richard,  or  Wolsey  speak  ii^  Shak* 
speare,  who  thinks  of  the  poet — who  doubts  that  they  did  no. 
talk  and  act  ?    And  so,  in  this  poem  of  Scott*s,  the  owi&tcm 
a,nd  the  Gordon — they  are  living,  tangible  men,  with  voioaa 
and  characters  of  their  own,  and  they  go  to  swell  the  idm 
population  of  the  mind.    This  is  the  test  of  the  poet^  ie|pic  W 
dramatic  who  aspires  to  the  palm  of  invention,  who  would' 
become  the  historian,  the  biographer  of  persons  and  thiogp* 
which  never  were  till  he  gave  diem  being ;  and  it  is  this  won*' 
derful  talent  which  raises  the  Author  of  Waverley  to  thft  emi«- 
nence  he  occupies,  as  either  the  first  poet  of  his  age  or  aom^ 
thing  greater.  ^ 

Mr.  Cunningham  will  now  understand  what  we  meant  by  ^n 
pressing  the  opinion,  that  his  forte  is  the  lyrical,  rather  thai^' 
the  dramatic ;  an  opinion  not  meant  in  disparagement  of  the 
high  abilities  which  he  undoubtedly  possesses,  and  for  ^riiich^ 
with  the  Author  of  Waverley  on  his  side,  he  will  not,  probaUf 
much  concern  himself.  From  that  high  authority,  nowever. 
we  must  venture  to  dissent,  when  he  says,  that  he  might  him* 
self  have  written  Sir  Marmaduke  Maxwell.  What  he  woidA 
have  written,  might  have  been  not  less  faulty,  not  less  improv 
faable,  might  even  have  been  less  poetic,  less  beautiful  in  parts;, 
but  it  would  have  been  a  thine  wholly  differeut  in  kind.  W« 
should  not  know  either  Sir  Marmaduke  or  Halbert  Cooitqci 

Sain,  were  we  to  meet  them.  But  Meg  Merrilies,  or  ner-- 
ajesty  Queen  Elizabeth,  Dalgctty  or  Toiw  Forster.  JeBnia- 
Deans  or  Catherine  Seaton.  Mouiplies  or  King  Jam€a*-^e 
should  recognise  them  any  where.  Achilles  and  Hector»  the 
pious  Eneas  and  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  Falstaff  and  King* 
nichard,  have  not  a  more  veritable  existence  tkaa  they«    Mr« 


'  _  I 


v<  » 


CvmunEham  hm  a  roautiiiic  mmd,  a  potl'a^ye  and  it  poetl 
heart  Ilia  prodactions  are  replete  with  taste  and  feelii^.  fife 
has  written  a  beautiful  poem,  hut  it  wants  the  hi^^r  qualities 
of  the  drama.  Yet,  there  are  biints  of  talent  and  passion  in 
it^  which  promise  still  better  things. 

One  ¥rord  of  advice,  however^  to  our  young  Bard,  if  he 
will  listen  to  as  as  his  friend.      There  are  passa^s  in  his  poe* 
try  which  wn  ahould  not.  choose  to  transcribe  mio  oop  pages. 
He  may  thi^L  us  fastidious*  but  it  is  a  fitstidious  age,  tpid  hei 
will  find  it  his  best  policy  to  conform  to  it.    We  do  not  ^cuse 
him  of  writing  with  impure  feeling,  nor  do  we  charge  on  Us 
poam  an  immoral  tendency.    He  is  from  the  North,  where  the 
chaste  blood  is  kept  from  running  riot  by  the  mountaiu  breeze. 
But  his  languc^ge  is  sometimes  too  warm  for  Southron  readers. 
Let  him  look  to  Sif  Walter  Scott,  not  to  l^igh  Hunt,  as  his 
model  in  this  respect.     Scott  and  the  Author  of  Waverley 
sometimes  descend  to  what  is  gross  and  even  disgusting  in  the 
delineation  of  character  and  in  language ;  but  we  do  not  recol- 
lect a  passage  in  the  poems  of  the  one  or  the  novels  of  the 
other,  which  is  adapted  to  minister  excitement  to  thci  passion 
which  least  of  all  needs  excitement*  or  to  leave  a  stain  on 
a  virgin  mind.     They  seem  the  productions  of  a  man  who 
feels  as  a  husband  and  a  father,<r-^relations  which  i^pply  an 
argument  for  purity  of  language  and  high-toned  delicacy  of 
feeling,  far  more  efiective  and  powerful  than  any  abstract  rea- 
sonings, but  fully  intelligible  only  to  him  who  sustains  them. 
Crossness  may  oifend; — and  we  do  not  mean  to  justify  the  dis- 
gusting grossness  which,  on  the  pretence  of  bein^  true  to  na- 
ture, or  for  the  sake  of  the  humour  with  which  it  is  blended,  has 
found  its  way  into  the  pages  of  the  great  Novelist ;  for  instance, 
in  the  Pirate  and  in  other  works.  But  grossness  is  a  dirt  which 
leaves  no  stain  that  will  not  wash  out.    The  grosser  meaning 
which  hints  itself  in  well-bred  or  elegant  words,  is  a  thousand 
times  more  dangerous :  it  is  a  viewless  taint,  but  it  changes  the 
colour  of  the  thoughts  on  which  it  is  cast.    There  are  but  a  line 
or  two  in  Sir  Marmaduke  Maxwell,  it  is  true,  to  which  we  can 
strongly  object;  but  these  few  lines  may  be  spared.  There  is  also 
an  occasional  making  free  with,  words  of  solemn  import,  from 
which  Mr.  Cunningham  must  also  learn  to  refrain,  although 
at  the  risk  of  being  thought  prudish  by  some  of  his  fellow 
writers  in  the  London  Magazine,  if  be  wvhe«  to  secure  an  ho- 
nourable and  permanent  popularity. 

But  we  muat  fulfil  our  promise  of  giving  setne  specimens  of 
his  songs.  The  followmg  will  make  our  rea^dertf  forget  all  that 
we  have  been  saying. 


J7t  Cunniugham'c  Sir  Mamuutukk  MannU. 

«  MY  HEART  IS  IN  SCOTLAND, 

■  1- 

*  My  heart  ia  in  Scotland^  my  heart  is  not  berey 
I  leit  it  at  hame  with  the  lass  I  love  dear : 
When  the  twilight  star  shines  over  turret  and  tree^ 
I  bless  its  light,  Jeanie,  and  think  upon  thee. 
What  distance  can  fiuten,  what  country  can  bind, 
Tlie  flight  of  my  soul,  or  the  march  of  my  mind  ?        '^ 
Though  hills  rise  atwcen  us,  and  wide  waters  flow. 

My  heart  is  in  Scotland  wherever  I  go.  ■  __ 

'  As  the  clear  moon  arises,  O  say,  dost  thou  walk. 

With  the  footsteps  of  him  that's  departed  to  talk  i 

To  thy  white  neck  and  locks  where  yon  brook  slumbers  eabit 

Lends  the  woodbine  its  odour,  the  violet  its  balm  i 

Or  when  thou  retum'st  to  thy  chamber  to  rest,^ 

Dost  thou  mark  yon  bright  witness,  hung  high  in  the  west  i 

To  its  light  hold  thy  pure  hands,  far  purer  tnan  anow. 

And  vow  thou  wilt  love  me,  come  gladness  or  woe  i 

'  The  groves  which  we  wooed  in,  the  glens  with  their  streams, 
Still  cheer  mc  awake,  and  still  charm  me  in  dreams ; 
The  flower  and  the  bush,  and  the  bank  and  the  tree. 
Come  each  with  their  tidings,  my  fair  one,  of  thee; 
The  minutes  seem'd  proud  of  thy  presence,  nor  flew — 
Thy  white  arms  clasp'd  kinder,  mair  sweet  thy  lips  greir. 
And  the  blue  sky  above,  and  the  pure  flood  below. 
Shone  and  slept,  for  they  seem'd  of  our  rapture  to  know. 

'  Now  where  are  love's  twilight  walks  ?  where  the  soft  aigh. 
The  chaste  greeting,  and  mild  benediction  of  eye  ? 
The  hours  when  earth's' glories  seem'd  dust  at  our  feet  i 
The  sorrow  to  sunder,  the  rapture  to  meet  ? 
I  lefl  them  in  Scotland's  green  vallies  at  hame, 
And  far  from  the  heaven  which  holds  them  I  came. 
Come  wealth  or  come  want,  or  come  weal  or  come  woe, 
My  heart  is  in  Scotland  wherever  I  go.'    pp.  195-6. 

We  must  transcribe  another  of  still  higher  merit,  but  it  will, 
c  fear,  stand  in  need  of  the  Glossary. 

« A  WEARY  BODIE'S  BLYTHE  WHAN  THE  SUN 

GANGS  DOWN. 

*  A  weaiy  bodie*s  blythe  whan  the  sun  gangs  down, 
A  weary  bodie's  blythe  whan  the  sun  gangs  down : 
To  smile  wi'  his  wife,  and  to  daute  wi'  his  weans, 
Wha  wadna  be  blythe  whan  the  sun  gangs  down  ? 

*  The  simmer  sun*s  lang,  an'  we've  a'  toiled  sair, 
Frae  sun-rise  to  sun-set's  a  dreigh  tack  o'  care ; 

But  at  hame  for  to  daute  'mang  our  wee  bits  o'  weana. 
We  think  on  our  toils  an'  our  cares  nae  mair. 
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<  The  Saturday  itao  gangs  ay  sweetest  down, 
^^  bonnie  Soys  leave  tneir  wark  i'  the  town ; 
My  heart  loups  light  at  my  ain  ingle  side. 

Whan  my  kin'  Mythe  beirn*tinie  is  a'  aittang  roun*.  >  ' 

<  The  sabbath  morning  comes,  an'  warm  lowes  the  sunt 
Ilk  heart's  fiill  o'  joy  a'  the  parishen  roun' ; 

Round  the  hip  o'  the  hill  comes  the  sweet  psahn  tuna^- 
An'  the  auld  fowk  a'  to  the  preaching  are  bowne. 

*  The  hearts  o'  the  younkers  loup  lightsome^  to  aee 
The  gladness  which  dwalls  in  their  auld  grannle'a  ee ; 
An'  they  gather  i'  the  sun,  'side  the  green  haw-treOf 
Nae  new-flown  birds  are  sae  mirthsome  an'  hie. 

*  Tho'  my  sonsle  dame's  cheeks  nae  to  auld  age  are  prieft 
Tho'  the  roses  which  blumed  there  are  smit  v  the  lerf; 
Tho'  Che  young  blinks  o'  luve  hae  a'  died  in  her  ee, 

She  is  bonnier  an'  dearer  than  ever  to  me  ! 

*  I  mind  when  I  thought  the  sun  didnae  shine 
On  a  form  half  so  foir,  or  a  face  so  divine. 

She  was  wooed  in  the  parlour,  and  sought  in  the  ha',  * 
But  I  won  her  away  frae  the  wit  o'  them  a'. 

'  Ance  Poortith  came  in  'yont  our  hallan  to  keek. 
But  my  Jeanie  was  nursing  an'  singing  sae  sweet. 
That  she  laid  down  her  powks  at  anither  door-chtekp 
An  steppit  blythely  ben  her  auld  shanks  for  to  bedk. 

'  My  hame  is  the  mailen  weel  stockit  an'  fu. 

My  bairns  are  the  flocks  an'  the  herds  which  I  loo  ;— 

My  Jeanie  is  the  gold  an'  delight  o'  my  ee. 

She's  worth  a  hale  lairdship  o'  mailens  to  me  1 

*  O  wha  wad  fade  awa  like  a  flower  i'  the  dew. 
An'  nae  leave  a  sprout  for  kind  heaven  to  pu'  ? 

Wha  wad  rot  'mang  the  mools,  like  the  stump  o'  the  tree, 
Wi'  nae  shoots  the  pride  o'  the  forest  to  be  ?'    pp.  181-S. 

'  Bonie  Lady  Ann'  is  a  beautiful  ballad.  But  we  have  no 
more  room.  Otherwise  we  should  be  tempted  to  select  some 
stanzas  from  the  Mermaid  tale,  as  well  as  to  say  something 
about  the  strange  Legend  of  Richard  Faulder,  in  which  Mr. 
Cunningham  aeemsto  have  taken  Coleridge's  'Ancie&t  Mariner* 
for  his  model.  One  simple  strain  from  the  harp  of  Bums,  which 
our  Author  better  knows  how  to  touch  than  any  living  bard, 
were  worth,  however,  pages  of  such  rhapsodies.  In  that  style 
of  thing,  the  E^^rick  Snepberd  pan  beat  him. 


'  J 
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Art.  VIL  A  rie»  tf  Ae  R99Unatimi  ^  th§  Htht&c  CogMemey  i 
being  a  Sequel  to  the  History  of  that  Republic  o]^  Joiepb 
Planta,  Esq.  Bvc  6b,  6d.    London.    18SK 

ITTR.  PLANTA'S  history  of  tlie  Helvetic  Feifeialioii/  ia  well 
^^  known  as  a  meritorious  wotk,  of  which  the  aect)Ml  edition 
has  been  for  some  time  before  the  public.    Without  «tty  daim 
to  originality^  profound  research^  or  fine  wriisngp  it  fiMniahes  i 
convenient  and  agreeable  narrative  of  an  important  and  event- 
ful portion  of  European  History  ;  and»  in  conjunction  with  the 
general    and  descriptive  information   communkwfted    in   Mr. 
Coxe's  Letters^  it  has  served  as  a  ready  text-book  to  all  the 
common-place  writers  on  Switzerland.     Circumstances  of  a 
most  important  character^  have,  however,  occurred  since  the 
date  of  its  last  publication ;  and  it  became  desirable  that  tliey 
should  be  put  together  in  a  distinct  and  compendious  fionu,  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  the  Swiss  annals  down  to  the  ever 
memorable  period  of  the  Holy  Alliance.    The  interference  of 
Napoleon  under  the  imposing  title  of  a  Mediator,  in  the  aflhin 
of  the  unsettled  and  wrangling  republics,  the  subseqaent  trans- 
actions until  the  violation  of  the  Helvetic  territory  by  the  an- 
tagonists of  Ftan«^e,  and  the  proceedings  connected  %ith  the 
'  Federal  Compact'  which  wm  settled  nnder  the  arbitmtion  of 
the  Allied  Powers,  and  now  serves  as  the  political  code  of  the 
twenty-two  Cantons,  comprise  altogether  a  series  of  events 
sufficiently  important  to  invite  the  labour  of  the  historian.  Mr. 
Planta  has  performed  his  task  very  briefly,  though  with  suf- 
ficient clearness ;  and  this  '  View'  foitns  an  indispensable  ap- 
pendage to  the  precedinjr  volumes.    Bvt  while  we  giv«  to  Mr. 
V.  the  just  praise  due  to  respectable  execution,  we  regret  our 
inability    to   compliment  him    (mi   the  score  of  iaoptftiality. 
Here  he  fails  most  oompletely*  The  acts  of  Napoleol^  whom 
Mr.  Planta  has  the  miderable  affectation  always  to  caU  JSom- 
parte,  are  invariably  spoken  of  either  slightingly  or  with  ceiiave* 
while  the  measures  oi  the  Allied  Powers  are  eulogized  with  all 
the  complacent  admiration  of  a  devoted  fautor  of  legitimaCf. 
We  confess  ourselves  unable  to  perceive  the  fairness  of  diis 
dealing.    Without  feelin?  any  disposition  to  extenuate  tht 
a^^essions  of  the  French  ruler,  and  without  admittii^  thi 
right  of  any  State  whatever  to  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns 
or  another,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  attributing  to  die 
policy  of  Napoleon,  a  far  ^eater  share  of  liberalityj  were  it 
only  for  the  vigour  with  which  he  swept  away  the  restrictioni 
and  disqualifications  imposed  and  perpetuated    by  mookiah 
bi^otr^.    He  was  the  firm  asserter  of  religious  liberty,  and  fbf 
this,  if  for  nothing  more  than  this,  he  claims  from  us  an  hononr- 
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'at)Ie  iQention  which  we  fear  miiBt  be  withheld  from  the  mo- 
'  narchff'by  whom  he  was  subdued.  We  cannot  infer  firom  the 
Act  of  Confederation,  that  any  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
luaintenaAce  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  while  the  rights  of 
'  conyents  and  chapters'  are  formally  guaranteed.  Mr.  Pfenta 
has,  however,  fairly  stated  the  advantageous  results  of  the 
axbitrary  Mediation  of  Napoleon* 

<  Men  of  distinguished  talents  turned  their  minds  to  the  improve* 
ment  of  the  state  of  society,  and  gradually  produced  effects  which 
eould  not  have  been  obtained  under  a  lenient  but  unsteady  sway.  A 
country  never  wealthy,  of  a  difficult  and  unproductive  culture,  ex- 
posed to  incessant  and  violent  convulsions  of  nature,  and  now  ex- 
hausted by  long  and  desolating  warfare,  offered  abundant  opportu- 
nities for  the  salutary  establishment  or  emendation  of  public  institu- 
tions, for  the  cultivation  of  both  intellectual  and  physical  tuition. 
Education  being  the  principal  source  of  the  moral  pre-eminence  of  a 
people,  particular  attention  was  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the  public 
■emmaries  and  colleges  in  the  principal  towns  and  districts.  Zuric 
especially  distinguished  itself  in  this  respect,  and  the  foundations  at 
Basle,  Berne,  and  Arau,  were  not  much  behindhand  in  the  laudable 
exertions  of  their  magistrates.  .  An  institution  for  clerical  education 
was  founded  at  Lucern.  But  we  must  here  more  particularly  bestow 
our  meed  of  admiration  on  the  private  individuals,  who  have  amply 
contributed  to  the  furtherance  of  these  beneficent  objects.  We 
must  have  leave  to  name  the  celebrated  J.  H.  Pestalozzi,  wbo  so  long 
ago  as  the  year  1775  opened  an  asylum  for  the  rescue  from  misery  of 
fifty  mendicant  children,  which,  amid  the  sneers  of  scoffers  and  the 
hnpositions  of  villains,  had  arrived  at  a  deeree  of  exemplary  utility* 
when  it  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  want  of  public  aid  and  tne  calamities 
of  war.  It  .was  now,  in  the  year  180^  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Government  of  Berne,  not  only  revived  at  Yverdun,  but  improved  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  afford  an  example  for  similar  foundations  in  Spain, 
France,  Jn'ussia,  and  several  other  States.  Nor  may  we  omit  the 
equally  eminent  name  of  Fellenbcrg,  wh0|  early  impressed  by  the 
pamest  exhortations  of  a  pious  and  most  benevolent  mother,"^  would 
sooner,  but  for  the  inroads  of  the  French  Revolution,  have  put  in 
practice  the  philanthropic  principles  he  had  imbibed  in  his  early 
youth,  and  the  many  observations  he  collected  during  his  extensive 
travels.  No  sooner  did  the  prospect  of  tranquillity  offer  a  probability 
of  safoty  and  protection,  but  he  formed  at  Mo^yl,  near  Berne,  the 
double  establishments,  one  for  intellectual)  and  the  other  for  agncul- 
taral  tuition  and  improvements,  which  have  been  visited  and  aomired 
by  several  sovereigns,  and  a  great  number  of  judicious  travellers,  who 
liave  borne  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  their  regulations.' 

pp.  21—23. 

Mr.  Planta  has  very  judiciously  printed  the  '  Federal  Com- 
•  pact'  without  mutilation  or  abridgement. 


*  A  grand-daughter  of  Admiral  Van  Tromp. 
VoL.XVlII.  N.S.  Y 
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Art.  VJII.  An  Abridgemenffif  the  Prophecies^  as  connected  irith  Pro« 
fane  History,  both  Ancient  and  Modem.  In  Qoestion  and  An- 
swer. Selected  from  the  best  Authors.  By  Mrs.  Smith.  pp.ipiiL 
298.    Price  78. 6d.    London.  1822. 

^T^HIS  is  an  excellent  epitome  of  ancient  history  as  connected 
-'-  with  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy ;  a  subject  with  which  it  it 
highly  important  that  young  persons  should  be  thoroughly  ia- 
miliarized.  It  is  thrown  into  the  form  of  question  and  a&sweF, 
not  so  much,  we  presume,  for  the  purpose  of  catechetical  ex- 
amination, as  witn  a  view  to  fix  the  attention,  the  answers  be- 
ing much  too  long  to  commit  to  memory.  If  we  have  any  faolt 
to  find  with  the  style  of  the  work,  it  is  that,  though  unaffected^ 
it  is  scarcely  simple  enough  at  times  for  young  readers.  But 
we  cannot  too  warmly  commend  the  design  of  the  publication, 
nor  refuse  our  praise  to  the  general  competency  of  the  exe- 
cution. The  Contents  are  distributed  into  thirteen  sectiona : 
1.  Remarks  on  Prophecy  in  general,  and  the  figurative  Lan- 
guage of  Scripture.  2.  Propnecies  in  the  Antediluvian  A^. 
3.  Prophecies  relating  to  Isnmael.  4.  Prophecies  conceimng 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Esau.  6.  Jacob's  Prophecies. 
6.  The  Prophecies  of  Moses.  7.  Prophecies  concerning  Nine- 
veh. 8.  Prophecies  concerning  Babylon.  9.  Prophecies  con- 
cerning Tyre.  10.  Prophecies  concerning  Egypt.  11.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's Dream.  12.  Prophecies  which  preceded  the  Birth 
of  our  Saviour.  13.  Prophecies  of  our  Saviour  concerning 
Jerusalem. 

We  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  examined  the  work  very  mi- 
nutely, but  sufficiently  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  its  substantial 
correctness.  The  following  slight  inaccuracies  have  caught 
our  eye.  At  p.  9.  'Q.  Had  No^  any  failii^s?'  is  not  met  or 
justihed  by  the  answer  relating  to  a  solitary  event,  for  which  an 
explanation  may  be  assigned  that  exculpates  the  Patriarch. 
P.  11.  That  the  Greeks  were  the  descendants  of  Japhet»  is 
very  questionable :  SirW.  Jones  considered  them  as  the  un- 
doubted progeny  of  Shem.  But  amid .  the  obscurity  which 
hano;s  over  the  origin  of  nations,  all  speculations  on  the  subject 
are  little  better  than  arbitrary.  P.  28.  Saracen  is  not  explained 
by  saying  tliat  the  Arabs  came  into  Europe  from  Mauritania: 
the  word  is  derived  from  Zahara  the  great  desert*  P.  60.  The 
word  Shiloh  does  not  mean  Saviour,  but  Sent.  P.  70.  The  ex- 
planation given  of  the  Jews  worshipping  "  other  gods,**  is 
highly  unsatisfactory,  and  even  objectionable.  The  prophecy 
had  assuredly  no  reference  either  to  those  times  or  to  those 
countries,  nor  could  it  be  said  to  have  received  its  fulfilment  in 
uuy  such  cireuux^tuncc.    We  must  caution  our  Author  against 
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l(K)king  into  modeqi  history  for  a  fulfilment  of  Old  Testament 
prophecy.  On  this  subject.  Dr.  Allix's  "  Vain  Hope  of  the 
Jews  refuted/'  may  be  consulted  with  great  advantage.  P.  294. 
Simon  Kananites  is  stated  to  hav^  been  bom  at  Cana  in  (jali* 
lee :  it  is  a  more  probable  explanation  which  makes  the  name 
by  which  he  is  distinguished  by  St.  Matthew,  synonymous  with 
theZdbtes  of  St.  Luke,  denying  it  from  the  Hebrew  kem^ 
zeafous.  We  should  recommend  our  Author  to  submit  her 
work  to  the  revision  of  a  Biblical  scholar^  previously  to  a  se^cond 
edition. 

Art.  IX«  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Brand,  with  a  Sermon  preached 
on  the  Occasion  of  his  Death,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Annesley,  LL.D. 
A  new  Edition,  revised  and  corrected,  by  William  Chaplin.  12qao. 
pp.86.    Price 2b.    Bishop's  Stortford.  1822. 

npHE  admirable  person  whose  character  is  portrayed  in  these 
-■•  pages,  was  an  ancestor  of  the  present  Lord  Dacre,  to  whom 
this  new  edition  is  dedicated  by  the  Editor.  The  Author  of  the 
Memoir  was  first  cousin  to  the  Earl  of  Anglesea,  Lord  Privy 
Steal  in  the  jeigi^  of  Charles  IL  In  the  phraseolo^  and  cast  of 
expression,  it  bears  the  marks  of  those  remote  times ;  but  ta  - 
many  of  our  readers,  it  will  not  be  less  interesting  on  that  ac* 
count;  and  if  there  is  any  uncouthness  in  the  styk  of  the  nar- 
rative, there  was  none  in  the  character  it  describes. 

Mr.  Brand  was  designed  for  the  Law.  On  relinquishing  that 
profession,  he  devoted  himself  to  theological  studies ;  but  such 
were  his  views  of  the  responsibility  connected  with  the  pastoral 
office,  that  he  was  in  the  nabit  of  preaching  twice  or  three  tinies 
every  Sunday,  long  before  he  could  bring  nimself  to  undertake 
a  specific  charge.  '  Thus,  his  wary  entering  into  this  office, 
*  presaged  a  careful  fulfilling  of  it.'  A  prominent  and  instruc- 
tive feature  of  his  ministry,  was  his  unwearied  assiduity  in  cate- 
chizing his  flock ;  a  branch  of  pastoral  duty  which  has,  we  fear^ 
become  almost  obsolete. 

'  Next  ^o  hJ8  preaching/  says  his  biographer,  *  I  will  meotion  his 
catechising,  which  in  some  (espects  he  preferred  before  it,  nayiag,  if  he 
were  to  be  confined  to  preaching  or  catechising,  and  might  not  do  both, 
he  would  choose  catechising.  He  had  a  more  than  ordinary  dexterity  at 
insinuating  truths,  not  only  into  the  heads,  but  Qod,  hereby  testifying  ^is 
approbation  ot  his  zeal,  impressed  it  on  the  hearts  of  greater  numbers 
than  I  dare  mention,  lest  it  should  seem  incredible. 

'  He  had  so  thoroughly  digested  the  whole  body  of  divinity,  and  so 
thoroughly  acquainted  himself  with  all  sorts  of  catechisms,  and  so  con- 
tinually exercised  himself  in  sifting  and  instructing  all  he  conversed  with^ 
that  he  experimentally  knew  how  to  propose  such  questions  as  were  suit- 
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able  to  the  capacities  and  necessities  of  all  sorts  of  pcnonB,  so  as  to  db' 
coura;;e  ikjiic,  but  to  bent'fit  all.' 

*  And  though  the  instruction  of  young  and   ignorant  people   is   the 
usual  design  in  catechising,  yet  he  was  so  full  and  accurate  io  iUiutret* 
ing  the  several  heads  of  religion,  that  aged  and  more  improved  penoni 
did  frequently  attend  his  catechetical  exercises,  with  great  satisfactum 
and  delight.     For  his  custom  in  reading  not  only  bodies  of  divinity,  but 
practical  books,  was  to  collect  what  was  roost  valuable  in  them,   and 
transfer  them  to  their  proper  places  in  his  catechism,  which  was  inter- 
leaved for  that  purpose,  whereby  he  was  ready  furnished  to  give  a  grate- 
ful entertainment,  as  well  to  the  most  judicious,  as  to  the  meaner  chris- 
tians,    lie  would  often  express  how  difficult  as  well  as  necessary  this 
work  was;  and  therefore  he  took  much  pains  to  have  the  most  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel.     He  was  a  diligent  observer  of 
the  practice,  method,  and  success  of  his  reverend  brethren  in  this  matter, 
all  which  he  improved  ;  and  his  success  was  answerable  to  such  prepa- 
rations and  endeavours.     He  would  frequently  say,  that  he  never  experi- 
enced more  of  the  assistance  of  God  in  any  duty  than  in  this:  God  mak* 
ing  him  an   instrument  of  conveying  very  much  knowledge  hereby. 
Some  that  had  been  under  his  instruction  have  proved  most  judicious  and 
able  christians.     In  short,  he  saw  so  much  need,  and  so  much  good  effect 
of  his  labours  in  this  way,  that  he  would  say,  while  he  had  breath  he 
would  spend  it  in  catechising. 

'  Besides  these  weekly  exercises,  and  catechising  in  all  the  schools 
which  he  erected,  he  hired  some  persons  in  distant  places  to  catechise  all 
children  and  others  who  were  willing  to  learn ;  and  once  a  month  or 
oftencr,  he  rode  about  from  place  to  place  to  catechise  them  himself.  And 
then  to  encourage  those  who  did  well,  he  gave  some  reward,  either  in 
books  or  money,  aecording  to  the  quality  of  the  persons.  And  to  en- 
courage parents  or  roasters  to  send  their  children  or  servants,  he  pre- 
sented them  with  some  books  curiously  bound  and  gilt,  that  might  be  most 
acceptable  {  and  if  they  were  poor,  he  gave  them  more  money  than  they 
could  have  earned  in  the  time  of  their  learning.  His  discourse  witib 
parents  and  masters  was  really  catechistical,  though  so  managed,  that 
they  could  not  think  themselves  disparaged  by  such  instniciions.  Ha 
had  a  way  of  so  proposing  his  questions,  that  the  question  should  lead 
them  to,  or  furnish  them  with  an  answer/   pp.  23 — 27. 

In  the  lines  on  Mr.  Brand's  death,  there  is  a  eonuna  mis- 
placed, at  line  11,  which  obscures  the  sense :  it  should  be^ 

'  The  noisy  bar,  the  road  to  wealth  and  fame.' 
They  ure^  for  the  time  of  day,  far  above  mediocrity. 
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Art.  X.  Malay  Annals:  translated  from  the  Malay  Langiiage.  By 
the  late  Dr.  John  Levden.  With  an  Introduction,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Stamford  Raffles,  F.K.8.  &c.  &c.  8vo.  pp.  xvi,  361.  !Price  10b.  6d. 
London.  1821. 

TTNTIL  the  researches  of  Sir  Thomas  Raffles  and  Mr.  Craw- 
^  furd  had  placed  the  character  of  the  Malays  in  a  more 
favourable  light,  it  was  even  proverbially  considered  as  an 
odious  compound  of  all  that  was  faithless  and  ferocious.  The 
hasty  inferences  of  passing  travellers,  and  the  interested  re« 

Sresentations  of  the  Dutch,  aided  by  the  excesses  of  the 
lalay  pirates,  and  by  certain  peculiarities  in  their  native  cus« 
toms,  had  given  to  this  representation  a  strong  hold  on  public 
opinion  ;  and  it  is  with  difficulty  we  can  bring  ourselves  to 
believe  that  they  are  in  reality  a  brave  and  hi|2;h-minded  people, 
distinguished  by  many  of  the  sentiments  and  habits  connected 
with  feudal  institutions,  commercial  and  enterprizing,  and  ex- 
hibiting proofs  of  civilization  and  refinement.  When  Dr.  Lev- 
den, in  1805,  visited  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  he 
entered  with  his  usual  activity  on  the  extensive  field  of  inquiry 

})resented  by  the  language,  manners,  government,  history,  and 
iterature,  of  this  interestmg  race.  The  popular  traditions  con- 
nected with  the  Malayan  annals,  particularly  attracted  his  at-^ 
tention  ;  and  he  had  formed  an  opinion,  probably  correct  with 
the  limitations  with  which  he  held  it,  that  they  might  supply 
some  information  respecting  the  early  history,  or,  at  least,  the 
customs  and  institutions  of  these  widely  scattered  tribes. 

Their  authentic  memorials  commence  only  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  Mohammedanism.  Antecedently  to  that  event,  little 
that  is  satisfactory  can  be  traced  amid  the  wild  exaggerationa. 
of  the  fantastic  legends,  which  take  the  place  of  credible  nar- 
ration. We  have  Kajahs  descending  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean ;  others  who  change  rice  into  gold,  leaves  into  silver,  and 
stalks  into  brass  ;  ants  as  big  as  cats,  and  other  rare  inventions 
equally  ingenious,  and  equally  interesting. 

The  most  absurd  of  these  tales  of  wonder  occur  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  volume ;  as  the  work  proceeds,  it  becomes  more 
interesting  and  important  The  details,  which  are,  we  should 
imagine,  for  the  most  part,  sufficiently  correct,  are  not  only 
amusing  as  examples  of  Malay  narrative,  but  valuable  as  illus- 
trating the  modes  of  social  and  political  life  among  that  people* 
It  would  be  a  waste  of  labour  to  attempt  to  extract  a  re^ar 
series  of  events  from  this  strange  jumble  of  preposterous  fictions^ 
but  we  have  on  the  whole  derived  much  amusement,  and  some 
information  from  the  volume.  It  is  more  pleasant,  assuredly, 
to  read  Herodotus  or  Livy  ;  still,  there  is  some  gratification  in 
making  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  way  in  which  they  write 
history  at  Malacca. 
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Art.  XL  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 

*«*  GerUlemen  and  Publuhers  toho  have  works  in  ike  Preu,  wU  cUjp 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  semSw  tmfbrmaUm 
(post  paid)  oftM  swbjectf  extent,  and  probiMe  price  oj  nick  nsorh$ 
tohich  thei/  may  depend  upon  being  communicateato  the  pybGe,  if 
sistent  toitk  its  plan. 


Mr.  Charles  Milli,  Author  of  the  Hi»  • 
tory  of  the  Crusade,  &c.&c.  it  preparing 
for  publicatioD,  the  History  of  Roine 
from  the  earliest  period  to  the  termiDa- 
tion  of  the  Empire.  In  10  vols.  8vo. 

In  the  press,  and  shortly  will  be  pub- 
lished,  *'  Travels  through  the  Holy 
Laud  and  Egypt."  By  William  Rae 
WiUon,  Esq.  of  Kelvinbank,  North 
Britain.  In  I  vol.  8vo.  Illustrated 
with  engravings. 

Mr.  Daniel  Macintosh  has  made 
considcraole progress  in  the  2ud  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged,  of  the  History  of 
Scotland  from  the  invasion  of  the  Ro- 
mans till  the  Uuion  with  England  ;  with 
a  supplementary  Sketch  of  the  Re- 
bellion in  1715  and  1743;  together 
with  Remarks  illustrative  of  th*:  na- 
tional institutions  of  the  bcots,  th^ 
progress  of  education  and  ■  literature, 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  com* 
merce.   In  one  large  volume*  12mo. 

A  new  volume  of  the  Bombay  Trans- 
actions, illustrated  by  numarout  plates, 
is  in  ihe  press. 

S|>cedily  will  he  published,  in  2  vols. 
8\o.  Views  of  Ireland,  Moral,  Political^ 
And  Religious.  By  John  O'Oriscolf  E^q. 
IF;  In  the  press,  Moral  Hours,  a  Poem, 
by  the  Kev.  J.  Jones,  M.A. 

Mr.  Bnxlie  has  made  considerable 
prnf^ri-ss  in  aground  edition  (with  the 
ad  liiiuu  of  Notnc  new  cases)  of  Patho- 
iDuifTal  Oliservation«  on  Diseases  of  the 
Joints.  In  8vo.  illustrated  with  plates. 
N(  xt  week  will  be  published  in  1  vol. 
8vo.  illustrated  by  coloured  plates,  A 
I'reatise  on  Diamonds  and  Coloured 
Stones;  including  their  history,  natu- 
ral and  coBimcrcial;  with  an  explana- 
tion exposing  the  appearance  of  false 
gems.  To  which  is  added,  the  method 
of  cutting  and  polishing  Diamonds,  and 
directions  for  proportioning  coloured 
»tones  hO  as  to  appe  ir  to  the  l)est  advan- 
tage. By  J.  Mawci  Mineralogist.  A 
new  edition  with  a^Klitions. 

In  the  presii,  A  Treatise  on  Concho- 


logy ;  In  which  the  Uiumhui  SjitRn  |p 
adhered  to,  and  the  Species  ttai  dSBSt 
in  form,  &c.  are  pnt  into  DiThlooi. 

The  Rev.  T.  Dnrant  of  Pdole  hn  h 
the  press,  a  second  edition  with  CQmc>" 
tion^,  of  Menx>iri  and  Rcmaios  oTiii 
Only  Son. 

In  the  press,  Walkf  In  the  Country, 
or  Christian  Sketches  of  ■eeaery,'  life, 
and  character ;  intended  prmeipellT  to 
evince  thp  effiects  of  religiga  oo  the 
mindi  of  the  middle  elate  of  aociety  and 
humble  poor.  1  vol.  imall  8vo. 
In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  pub* 
lished,  A  Vindication  of  the  Aatheq- 
ticity  of  the  Narratiret  contaiocd  in  the 
first  two  Chapters  of  the  Goipeb  of  St. 
Mattliew  anil  St.  Luke,  beinf  ma  inve^ 
tigatiou  of  Objectioni  urged  by  Ike 
Unitarian  Editors  of  the  ImprQTed  Ver- 
sion of  the  New  Testament  i  with  Ap- 
pendices, containing  stiictnrea  oo  the 
latter  editions  of  that  woiAi  bb^  ■■"* 
madversions  on  Or.  Lint  Qaipcnter^ 
recent  publication^  entitled  "  An  Kv- 
amination  of  Bishop  M^oe*!  ChargM 
ugaiust  Unitarians  and  ^  '  "  *  ' 
By  a  Layman.    In  1  toI.  Sro. 

Dr.  Meyrick  hat  been  neay  . 
engaged  in  collecting  theaeattoioA'  No^ 
tices  to  be  found  in  our  old  Foeli^ 
Chroniclert,  Wills^  Deedt»  nod  Inven- 
tories of  Ancient  Armnur  {  to  which  l« 
has  now  giren  an  historic  forfli.  Tie 
results  will  appear  in  the  moat  iptoi-' 
did  style,  oonUining  above  100  ipeci- 
mens  of  ancient  Armonr.  In  3 
volumes,  imperial  4to. 
Mr.  Artis'is  preparing  fbr  poMicnlkm^ 
a  series  of  plates  illustrative  of  noeot 
Di&coveriet  and  excavated  Remniw  ef 
a  Roman  Town,  atCastory  near  Petci^ 
bough. 

An  EocycIoptBdia  of  AgricnlUirib  in 
one  large  volume,  octavo,  ie  in  the 
press,  on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Loudoa>e  Ki^ 
cyclopaedia  of  Ciardeuing. 

Peveril  of  the  Peak,  by  the  Anihor 
of  Waverley,  is  in  a  state  of  forwnrdneec. 
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r  Memoirs  of  the  Great  Ciril 
■gtlie  Miliurj  Memoirs  of 
me  s  and  An  accoant  of  the 
iiBcaim's  Expedition,  in  the 
%4  ;  are  printing  in  a  quarto 

ST.  O.  N.  Wright  has  in  the 
Quide  to  the  County  Of  Wick- 
10  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
ood  is  prepwring  a  complete  II- 
of  his  lodes  Tettaecrfogicus, 
•D  accurate  figure  of  e? ery 

.  Coar  is  printiiig  the  Apho- 
Hippocrates,  with  a  Trans* 
o  Latin  and  Boglish. 
nr.  J.  Ingram  is  printing  a 


new  edition  of  the  Saion  Chronicles, 
with  an  EugiJKh  translation  and  notes, 
and  a  copious  index,  in  a  quarto  yo* 
lume. 

A  new  edition  is  in  the  press,  of  the 
Poetical  and  Miscellaneous  Works  of 
Alexander  Pope  $  including  the  not£i  of 
Tsrious  commentators,  with  a  new  life 
of  the  Author,  end  annotetions  by  Wil- 
liam Roscoe. 

In  the  course  of  this  month  will  be 
published,  with  a  genuine  portrait  never 
before  engraTcd,  Memoirs  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  ScoU,  with  eneedotes  of  the 
Court  of  Henry  the  Seoond,  during 
her  residence  in  France.  By  Mitt 
Benger.     In  8  vols.  8fO. 


m.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


aeticviTuai. 

!  depressed  State  of  Agricul- 
f  James  Cleghom.  Being  the 
r  which  the  Highland  Society 
,nd,  mt  their  General  Meeting, 
,  1822,  voted  a  Piece  of  Plate, 
{aineas  valne;  and  published 
r   of  the  Society.  ^Sto.  3s. 


BiootArnr. 

its  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Brand, 
vmoo  preached  on  the  occasion 
eeth.  By  the  Re?.  Samuel 
%  LI*D.  A  new  edition,  revised 
im  Chaplin.  i9mo.  8s. 

BOTAHV. 

oottish  Cryptqgamic  Flora ;  or 
I  Figures  and  Descriptions  of 
imk  Plants  growing  in  Scoi- 
i  belonging  chiefly  to  the  Order 
By  R.  K.  Grerille,  F.R.S.E. 
&c.    Royal  8to.  No.  7.  4s. 

BODCATIOIf. 

isy  Course  of  Domestic  Educa- 
uprising  a  series  of  Elementary 
I  on  the  various  Branches  of 
Instruction  ;  together  with  ad- 
*arents  and  Tutors  for  condnct- 
idncation  of  Children.  Designed 
Hie  of  families  and  of  schools, 
liam  Jillard  Hort,  Auihor  of 
r  Pantheon,  &c.  In  23  vols, 
sold  together,  in  a  case,  or 
ly. 
Passages  from  the  Bible,  ar- 
inder  distinct  beads  for  the  nie 


of  schools  and  families .  By  Alexander 
Adam,  Teacher,  Edinburgh.  iSmo. 
48. 6d.  bound. 

Collectanea  Latina;  or  Select  Ex. 
tracts  from  Latin  Authors  j  with  notee 
explanatory  and  grammatical,  and  n 
Vocabulary.  By  Thomas  Qninn,  Mae* 
ter  of  the  Clanical  Academy,  MmldoB, 
12mo.  5s.  bound. 

A  new  System  ef  Arithmetic,  on  • 
plan  entirely  original,  calcnbted  to 
abridge  the  labear  of  the  Ttolor  itrj 
considerably,  and  ftdlitate  the  progiem 
of  the  PopiL  By  J.  Walker.  Si.  6d. 
bound. 

The  French  Primer;  containiog  n 
copious  Vocabulary  of  Familiar  Wor^ 
aiiid  Phrases,    arranged  in  the  most 

Iileasing  form,  with  interesting  Din- 
ogues;  the  whole  illustrated  by  up. 
wards  of  250  wood  engrarings.  ByMad. 
Doiiin,  Is.  sewed.  Is.  6d.  bound. 

The  Mother*s  French  Catechism  for 
her  Children ;  cootainhig  those  thingi 
most  necessary  to  be  known  at  an  early 
age;  ilhutrsted  by  100  engrarings; 
beiug  m  French  edition  of  Dr.  Clarke*a 
EngUsh  Mother's  Catechism.  By  Mad. 
Doiiin.    Is.  sewed,  Is.  6d.  bound. 

The  English  Primer;  or.  Child's  Fint 
Book :  arranged  on  sudi  a  plan  as  can- 
not (ail  to  delight  young  children,  and 
facilitate  their  instruction  in  the  Ele- 
ments of  Spelling  and  Reading.  By  the 
Rev.  T.  Clark.  Illustrated  by  upvraidt 
of  200  wood  engrarings:  6d.  sewed,  or 
lOd.  bounds 

The  English  Mother's  Catechism  tat 
her  ChUdien«  contaiuqg  Iboee  thi«p 
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most  necessary  to  be  known  at  an  early 
age.  Illustrated  by  100  engravings; 
bein^  a  Sequel  to  the  at>OTe.  By  the 
Rev.  T.  Clark.  9d.  or  on  large  paper. 
Is.  6<1.  and  coloured  2s.  6d.  bound. 

POLITICAL. 

The  Situation  of  Eii;,'Iaiiii  in  rtgard  to 
agriculture,  trade,  and  finaucey  with  a 
comparison  of  the  prospects  of  England 
and  France.  By  Joseph  Lowe,  Esq. 
Svo.  ISs. 

TUBOLOGY. 

On  Protestant  Nonconformity.  By 
Josiah  Conder.  Second  edition,  revised 
and  somewhat  abridged.    I2ma  5s.  6d* 

A  Treatise  on  Love  to  God.  By  the 
Rev.  James  Joyce,  A.M.  Curate  of  Hit- 
cham,  Bucks.    8vo.  7s.  6d. 

The  Necessity  ot  Divine  Influence  for 
the  farther  Extension  of  the  Gospel  at 
Home  and  Abroad  :  a  Sermon  preached 
befora  the  Hampshire  Association.  By 
John  Brisiow.    Is.  6d. 

A  Concise  View  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Scripture  concerning  the  ordinance  of 
Baptism.  By  William  Urwick,  Minister 
of  the  Gospel.    Sligo.    S4mo.  Is. 

The  Epistles  of  Paul  the  Apostle  trans- 
latad,  with  an  exposition  and  notes.  By 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Belsham,  Minister  of 
BsscK-street  Chapel.  4  vols.  Svo. 
SL]9i.6d. 

Three  Sermons  on  St.  Paul's  Doctrine 
of  UJnstification  by  Faith:  2.  Original 
Sin:  3.  Predestination :  with  notes.  To 
the  whole  is  prefixed,  a  Synopsis  of  the 
argument  of  St.  Paol's  Epistle  to  the 
Roman*^  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Youngp 
A.  M.  Rector  of  Gilling ;  late  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Trinity  CoUege,Cambridgu. 
Sd.  enlarged,  Svo.  9s. 
jpobservationi  on  the  Metrical  Version 
of  the  Psalms,  made  by  Sternhold, 
Hopkins,  and  others :  with  a  view  to 
illnstrate  the  Authority  with  which  this 
oollectioo  was  at  first  admitted,  and  how 
that  authority  lias  been  since  regarded, 
in  the  public  Service  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England ;  and  thence  to 
aaintain,  in  this  venerable  Service,  tlio 


nsage  of  such  metrieal  Psalmody  nnly 
as  is  duly  authorised.  With  notices  of 
other  English  metrical  Vcraioni  of  tb« 
Psalms.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  John  Todd, 
M.A.  F.S.A.  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  bit 
MiUesty,  and  Rector  of  S«t^ut(n, 
County  of  York.  Svo.  4i.        c     .  f 

Tha  Oollecta  prefiseil  to  A^BpSsHe* 
and  Gospels,  in  the  LKorgyoT  the  United 
Church  of  Bngfaind  and  Ireland,  ra(f«- 
chetieally  explained ;  with  ■  view  w 
promota  in  the  mindiof  yoonjr  pemm 
an  early  veneration  and  attachment  for 
the  book  in  which  they  are  contamd, 
the  Church  by  which  they  are  piwided, 
the  holy  source  from  which  they  arc 
derived.  By  the  Rev.  John  Raddiifr, 
M.  A.  Rector  of  St.  Anne,  LimefaouK, 
Middlesex ;  Vicar  of  Teynham  and  Dud- 
dington,  Kent ;  Chaplain  to  the  Laid 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wei  k».  and  lOTMsrly 
Fellow  of  Braicenose  College,  Oxford. 
]  3mo.  58. 

The  Seaman's  Prayer  Books  beugt 
form  of  prayer,  selected  diMiy  fim  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  a^ptaj 
to  the  worship  of  Almighty  Qod  at  Mt, 
and  also,  a  colloctaon  of  pealas  aai 
hymns  for  the  me  of  seaoMni  ISmOiflaifid. 

An  Abridgement  of  the  Propbasies.  as 
connected  with  pro&UM  hiitory,  both 
ancient  and  modern.  In  qoestion  and 
answer,  selected  from  the  beat  anthofs. 
By  Mrs.  Smith,  iSmo.  Ta.  6d. 
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An  Historical  Aceount  and  1Mta# 
tion  of  Aberdeen.  By  Robert  Wthoj^ 
A.M.  IS  engravingf,  ISmo.  la.  fid^ 

An  Account  of  the  principal  plcewri 
tours  in  England  nntl  Wales.  IlMrated 
by  coloured  Maps,  aodeaibellialHdnilh 
Views  of  the  most  striking  Setanr. 
With  an  Itinerary.  19no.  lOs.  63.  haft- 
bound. 
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Zoological  Researchei  in  the  Ulmi 
of  Java,&o.fcc.  with  FiguiMefNMllie 
Quadrupedsy  and  Birda.  By  .Thoasa 
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Art.  L  1.  Travels  along  the  Mediterranean  and  Parts  adjacent;  in 
Company  with  the  Earl  of  Bclmore,  during  the  Years  I816-I7-I8 : 
extending  as  far  as  the  Second  Cataract  of  the  Nile,  Jerusalem, 
Damascus,  Balbec,  &c.  &c.  Illustrated  by  Plans  and  other  Engrav- 
ings. By  Jlobcrt  Richardson,  M.D.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  xiv,  1064. 
Price  ll.. 4s.  London.     1822. 

2.  Chrittian  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean ^  from  1815  to  1820.  In 
Furtherance  of  the  Objects  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  «By 
the  Rev.  William  Jowett,  M.A.  One  of  the. Representatives  of  tqp 
Society,  and  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  With 
an  Appendix,  containing  the  Journal  of  the  Rev.  James  Connor, 
chiefly  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  8vo.  pp.454.  Price  10s.  London.  1822* 

fN  our  article  on  Missions  in  a  recent  Number,  we  cited  a 
-*-  remark  of  Mr.  Douglas,  that  the  physician  is  the  best  mis- 
sionary in  Mahommedan  countries.  In  that  sacred  character, 
for  such  it  is  esteemed,  he  may  traverse  all  parts  in  safety,  may 
gain  admission  to  the  harem  and  the  mosque,  and,  in  spite  of 
Lis  despised  creed,  carry  away  the  homage  and  even  the  affec- 
tion of  his  Moslem  patients.  The  very  interesting  volumes  of 
Dr.  Richardson  supply  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  correct^ 
ness  and  importance  of  the  remark.  In  no  other  character 
could  he  have  penetrated  with  impunity  the  thrice  sacred  mys^ 
teries  of  the  Stoa  Sakhara,  the  Mahommedan  holy  of  holies;-^ 
ground  which,  since  the  days  of  the  Crusades,  no  Christie 
feet  have  been  suffered  to  profane,  and  which  not  all  the  in*- 
fluenceof  the  noble  Traveller  in  whose  company  our  Author  vi- 
sited Jerusalem,  was  sufficient  to  procure  him  admission  to  tread. 
So  far  does  an  English  lord  rank  below  an  English  physi-* 
cian  in  those  countries,  that  Dr.  Richardson  was  four  times 
permitted  to  enter,  in  company  with  some  of  the  principal  Turks 
in  Jerusalem,  and  at  their  invitation,  the  sacred  enclosure,  which 
to  rank,  and  wealth,  and  title,  was  altogether  inaccessible.  The 
Vol.  XVIII.  N.S.  Z 
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simple  oxjilanalion  til*  a  fact  so  diiiiciilt  to  reconcile  wiih  il»v 
luercenarv  chariU-lcr  of  the  Turks,  is,  tlhit  nil  ovtT  tiic  Kasl  ik 
person  of  the  pliYf^iciuii  is  sacnul  in  an  ccclcsinstical  sensi-,  *• 
that  hv.  is  not  held  to  i)olluit'  hy  i»is  toiicli  *)r  prcst iice  the  li  .!y 
plates  whii'h  would  notendurt*  a  Frimk  under  any  other  circiiiu- 
stanct's.  Thus  one  prejudice,  in  this  instance,  casts  i>ut  anotli: 
as  some  poisons  iiave  in  particuh\r  cases  the  virtues  of  an  ulc- 
dote.  This  kind  of  evil  spirit  may  still  be  expelled  by  \\hosi^ 
ever,  after  the  example  of  his  Divine  Master,  should  go  alhiu:  | 
healing  the  diseases  of  the  body  ;  and,  as  in  the  early  miracle-', 
the  cure  of  the  body  niav  but  precede;  the  cure  of  the  soul. 

The  first  ])artof*Dr.  Ilichardson's  Travels  relates  to  Eg>Ti 
and  Nubia;  but,  as  we  take  it  for  granted  that  our  reudefs  nill 
be  impatient  to  p:et  to  Jerusalem,  we  shall  reverse  the  arrauiii- 
ment  of  the  volumes,  and  commence  our  account  of  their  cuii- 
tents  with  the  Author's  departure  from  Cairo,  haviiic  his  facr. 
set  to  pjo  to  the  holy  city.  The  route  of  the  noble  Travelltr* 
lay  across  tlie  desert  of  Suez,  and  we  have  a  very  interestini: 
descriptitai  of  the  mode  of  journeyinjr.  The  second  day  afirr 
thev  had  nluniied  fairlv  into  the  desert,  thev  had  a  iuo»t 
fatiijruin^  ride  under  a  burnintr  sirocco. 

*  The  poor  pilgrims  in  the  cnnipnny.  who  were  travelling  whh  a  sin;*.. 
quantity  of  water,  und  anxious  to  liu>l):in(l  it  lest  acciilent  should  i:ct.iii. 
us  longer  in  llie  dcMTt  than  wc  expected,  or  wlio  carried  no  flask  alun^ 
witli  them,  and  had  kept  uilh  us  a  prc-at  way  a-head  of  the  caiRcIs,  came 
toiling  up  witli  parched  lips,  lluvhed  face,  and  turbid  ryes,  like  to  ^tx^: 
from  their  sockel^',  and  bi-g^cd  if  we  had  any  water,  to  give  them  a  little 
to  cool  their  mouths.  It  was  impo.s^iblc  to  be  deaf  to  such  a  requeic, 
however  much  we  might  wish  to  husband  our  store;  and  yet  ihcre  wo* 
no  cause  for  apprehension,  for  wc  had  more  than  enough  ;  but  under 
the  idea  that  it  would  fall  .siiort,  e\en  those  of  the  party  who  miuht  U* 
considered  as  the  bestentitUd  to  indulge,  had  we  bei-a  un  short  allow- 
ance, ob<)tinately  iield  out,  and  though  pressed  and  really  in  want  of  it, 
denied  ihemseivi-s  the  gratiMca.'ion,  li*st  a  more  urgent  period  &houlti 
arrive,  when  a  drop  of  wau-r  would  be  called  for  ns  if  to  sa%'e  a  life. 
Often  have  I  seen  the  fU*>k  of  water  pushed  away  by  the  hand,  mbcn  I 
well  knew  the  parched  throat  required  its  quenching  aid.  it  was  im- 
possible to  see,  and  not  to  admire  the  feeling  and  spirit  that  dictated  iht 
resolution^  or  ever  to  lor^ci  the  rountenanci*  that  spoke  the  need  uf  thf 
beverage  that  the  hand  put  by.*   Vol.  II.  pp.  1S1,V2. 

The  haltinsc-pliice  was  in  a  low,  >\iud-s\vent  valley,  under  a 
precipitou.s  sand-bank,  which  tnwcre.d  to  the  height  of  100  feet 
Here  the  Travellers  were  told  t!u  r.*  w.is  w.itir,  ulthough  every 
inch  of  tlu^  surfac*'  was  dry  s;aul.  unrl  iu,t  un  indication  of  the 
preeicuis  fluid  was  \i>iblc.  Tin*  Sheikh  ol' ihc  *Mravan.  how- 
«  ver,  proceeded  t  ■»  clcur  away  the  *  ar'iiaccvuis  accumulation' 
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from  a  very  unlikely  snot,  which  scon  exhibited  bigns  of  water 
beneath,  singing,  as  ne  basketted  out  the  sand,  in  an  appro- 
priate Arab  tune,  Allah  a  ma  wilfater;  which  was  answerea  in 
the  same  strain  by  his  assistant  in  the  process,  El  Mo^e  ta  wil 
hater:  i.  e.  God,  we  give  thee  praise,  andao  thou  give  w  water. 

'  Thus  they  continued  di^^ing  and  singing  for  about  ton  minutes^ 
when  abundance  of  the  wished   for  fluid  flowed  Rmain.     Ac  the  joyful 
sight,  men,  ^^omen,  dogs,  and  asses,  all  crowded  round,  eager  to  dip 
their  lips  in  the  wave.     It  was  handed  round,  basin  after  basin,  as  ffist 
as  they  could  be  emptied  and  tilled.     We  all  drank  of  it,  and  though  ic 
was  muddy  and  brackish  in  the  extreme,  our  first  sentiment  was  that  of 
universal  approbation.     **  It  is  extremely  good,"  fell  from  every  tongue 
after  it  had  tasted  the  water.     We  tried  it  a  second  time ;  but  the  voice 
of  applause  stuck  in  our  throats,  when  the  welcome  sound,  **the  camels 
are  arrived,"  played  upon  our  ears.     On  looking  up,   we  saw   them 
stretching  their  picturesque  and   graceful  necks  over  the  ridge  of  sand, 
and  directing  their  march  to  a  pleasant  valley  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hill  under  which  we  were  sitting.     With  the  arrival  of  the  caravan,  fresh 
candidates  for  water  came  up  to  the  well,  to  whom  we  gave  place,  and 
))roceeded  to  the  other  side  of  the  mound,  to  superintend  and  assist  in 
forming   our   encampment.     1  he   fires  were  immediately  lighted,   the 
beasts  of  burden  unloaded,  the  tents  pitched,  and  in  a  short  time  a  com- 
fortable dinner  and  a  good  glubs  of  wine  consoled  us  for  the  fatigues  of 
die  day. 

'  As  the  shades  of  night  closed   in  upon  us,  the  light  of  our  fires 
gleamed  back  in  reflection  from  the  banks  of  sand  with  which  we  were 
surrounded  ;  and  the  members  of    each  small  party   collected  round 
their  little  hearth,  smoking  their  pipes,  drinking  their  coffee,  and  reposing 
af^er  their  fatigues,  presented  a  tranquil  and  happy  prospect,  and  seemed 
to  the  spectator  at  a  distance,  as  if  we  had  encamped  in  a  focus  of  light. 
I^ast  night's  meditation  held  them  mute :  they  had  then  just  entered  on  a 
journey  which  might  be  attended  with  suffering;  and  had  not  advanced 
sufficiently  far  to  enable  them  to  talk  of  their  fatigues,  or  the  probability 
of  themselves  or  their  animals  holding  out  to  its  termination.     But  the 
vigour  that  remained  after  this  day's  fatigue,  roused  their  confidence  and 
produced  conversation.     At  an  early  hour  the  Mussulman  retired  to  his 
prayers;  the  Christian  pilgrims  having  assembled  together,  sang  hymns 
of  thanksgivings  and  praise ;  and  all  gave  themselves  to  rest.    The  desert 
is  the  spot  in  which  man  is  all  to  his  Maker^  and  nothing  to  the  world.' 

Vol.  11.  pp.  183,  4. 

The  palm-trees  which  relieve  the  eye  in  some  parts  of  the 
desert^  are  supposed  to  spring  from  date-stones  left  in  those 
spots  by  the  traveller.  Various  low  shrubs  and  vegetables  are 
found  growing  on  the  highest  mounds  of  sand.  In  the  valleys, 
the  road  was  frequently  observed  to  be  covered  with  a  '  white 
'  efHorescence',  which  proved  to  be  common  salt.  El  Arisch, 
seated  upon  a  slight  elevation  of  limestone  roc£,  'amid  wreaths 
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*  of  drifting  8and/  is  described  as  having  tho  appearance,  ia 
spite  of  the  heat  of  the  brilliant  sun,  of  a  tortrestf  in  the  midst 
of  snow.  Here  they  were,  however,  out  of  the  desert.  Tw« 
days  more  brought  them  to  the  village  of  Dair,  the  first  in  tkc 
pashalic  of  Acre.  No  perceptible  line  of  division  marks  the 
boundary  of  the  two  governments.  Beautifully  undulating 
plains,  covered  with  flocks  and  herds,  with  here  and  there  cul- 
tivated fields  of  barley,  lentils,  and  tobacco,  here  met  the  eye. 
Among  the  patients  who  crowded  round  the  Author,  both  at'EI 
Arisch  and  at  Dair,  some  were  sick,  others  wished  for  physic 
against  they  should  be  sick  ;  but  at  the  latter  place  were  some 
who  had  to  exhibit,  in  severe  sabre-wounds,  the  marks  of  a 
skirmish  with  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring  village. 

'  Strife  between  the  diflerent  villagers  and  the  different  herdsmen  hett, 
exists  still,  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  Abraham  and  LoL  The  couatry 
hus  often  changed  masters  ;  but  the  habits  of  the  natively  both  in  iIid 
and  in  other  respects,  have  been  nearly  stationary.  Abraham  was  a 
Biduween ;  and  I  never  saw  a  fine  venerablu  looking  ibeikh  busieU 
anion;;  his  flocks  and  herds,  that  it  did  not  remind  me  of  the  holy  patriarch 
himself/ 

Oaza  still  retains  marks  of  its  ancient  strength  and  conse- 
quence. The  town  and  burying  ground  occupy  the  Bummit  of 
a  mound,  about  two  miles  in  circumference  at  its  base :  its 
mosques  and  pleasure-gardens,  which  abound  with  tall,  spreading 
sycamores,  gave  it  a  picturesque  and  comfortable  air.  The  in- 
habitants are  computed  to  be  between  two  and  three  thousand. 
The  ruins  of  Askelon  (pronounced  Ascala-an)  lie  about  an 
hour  s  distance  out  of  the  direct  line  of  march  to  Ashdod. 
(Shdo-od.)  This  once  proud  city,  the  birth-place  of  Herod 
the  Great,  is  now  without  an  inhabitant. 

*  The  position  of  Askelon  is  stn>ng:  the  walls  are  built  on  the  top  of 
a  ridge  of  rock,  that  winds  round  the  town  in  a  semi-circular  directioo, 
and  terminates  at  each  end  in  the  sea.  The  foundations  remain  all  the 
way  round  :  the  walls  nre  of  great  thickness,  and  in  some  places  of  con- 
siderable height,  and  flanked  with  towers  at  different  distances.  Patches 
of  the  wall  preserve  tiicir  original  elevation ;  but,  in  general,  it  is  mioed 
throughout,  and  the  materials  lie  scattered  around  the  foundscionv  or 
rolled  down  the  hill  on  either  side.  The  ground  falls  within  the  walls  in 
the  same  manner  that  it  does  without :  the  town  was  situated  in  ibe  hol- 
low, so  that  no  part  of  it  could  bo  seen  from  the  outside  of  the  walk. 
Numerous  ruined  houses  still  remain,  with  small  gardens  intcrtparKd 
among  them.  We  passed  on  throu^i  the  centre  of  the  rtiins,  and  about 
the  middle  of  them  came  to  a  ruined  temple  or  theatre,  part  oi  which 
h:id  b<-en  lately  cleared  out  by  the  exertions  of  t)ie  Lady  Iloster  Stan- 
hope. A  i"ewcolumn>  of  grey  granite,  and  one  of  red,  with  an  unusually 
]ari;e  proportion  of  t'eldspar,  and  some  |>ortions  of  the  wali>,  arc  all  thai 
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were  ihcn  visible  of  this  exteOftiTC  edifice.  In  the  highest  part  of  the 
town,  we  found  the  remains  of  a  Christian  convcnti  cfase  upon  the  sea, 
'with  a  well  of  excellent  water  beside  it.  The  sea  beat  strongly  against 
the  bank,  on  which  the  convent  stands*  and  six  prostrate  columns  of 
grey  granite,  which  wc  saw  half  covered  with  the  waves,  attest  the  effects 
of  iu  encraacbments/  Vol.  XL  pp.  202,3. 

Thus  strikingly*  remarks  Dr.  Kichardson,  is  the  prophecy  of 
Zechariah  fulfilled,  that  "  the  King  shall  perish  from  Gaza, 
•'  and  Askelon  shall  not  be  inhabited/'  They  pitched  their 
tents  for  the  night  in  the  rich  pasture  land  near  the  site  of  Ash- 
dod,  (the  Azotus  of  the  New  Testament,)  where  they  conld 
neither  discover  nor  hear  of  any  ruins.  The  next  day's  rente 
brought  them  to  Jaffa,  where  their  engagement  with  the  caravan 
from  Cairo  terminated.  Here  the  party  rested  for  two  days, 
and  then  set  forward  for  Jerusalem  under  the  protection  of  the 
Governor  of  Jaffa.  In  about  two  hours  and  a  half  from  their 
leaving  Ramla,  they  entered  upon  the  hill  country  of  Judea, 
which  is  very  graphically  descrioed. 

*  The  aspect  of  the  country  was  now  become  bleak,  the  trees  both 
few  and  small,  the  grass  withered  from  the  little  depth  of  soil,  hard,  and 
of  a  bad  quality.  For  sometime  before  we  reached  the  mountains,  vie 
"kepi  looking  up  at  their  dusky  sides,  as  they  rose  in  towering  gramicur 
to  the  height  of  about  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  feet,  covea*d  with 
sunburnt  grass ;  here  and  there  disclosing  strips  of  the  bare  horizontal 
rock,  and  diversified  with  a  few  bushy  trees  that  stood  at  very  unfriendly 
and  forlorn  distances  from  each  other.  Having  entered  the  mountain 
defiles,  wc  moved  along  a  deep  and  most  uncomfortable  track,  covered 
with  big,  sharp  stones,  sometimes  down  a  steep  and  almost  precipitous 
descent,  which  obliged  us  to  alight  and  lead  our  mules  ;  at  other  times 
along  the  dry,  stony  bed  of  a  winter  torrent,  which  we  had  to  cross  and 
rccross  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  course  of  a  hundred  yards  ;  at  other 
times  wc  climbed  a  heavy  and  lengthened  ascent,  with  only  a  few  shrubs 
between  us  and  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  Thus  we  continued  ascending 
and  descending,  one  while  round  the  projecting  base  of  the  mountain, 
another  while  winding  in  the  hollow  curve  formed  by  the  meeting  of 
their  circular  edges,  till  about  one  o'clock,  when  we  stopped  to  refresh 
the  animals,  having  arrived  at  a  well  of  good  water,  beside  a  ruined 
edifice,  that  seemed  to  have  been  erected  as  a  military  station  to  guard 
;bc  pass. 

'  The  hills,  from  the  commencement  of  the  mountain  scenery,  are  all 
of  a  round  handsome  shape,  meeting  in  the  base,  and  separated  at  the 
tops,  not  in  peaks  or  pointed  acuminations,  but  like  the  gradual  retiring 
:>f  two  round  balls,  placed  in  juxtarposition.  Their  sides  are  partially 
covered  with  earth,  which  nourishes  a  feeble  sprinkling  of  withen>d 
^rass,  with  here  and  there  a  dwarf  tree  or  solitary  shrub.  They  arc  not 
,U5ct 'ptiblr  of  cuhivation,  except  on  the  very  summit,  where  we  saw  the 
j!ou!;h  ijoiiig  in  several  places.    They  might  be  terraced,  but  there  aro 
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no  trac(>«  ni  Uicir  ever  having  been  s(i.  The  rock  crops  ovtin 
places,  but  rcvit  in  preciptroiis  clilFs :  tho  btnita  are  horiauntnl.  and  u 
many  pliicos  have  exactly  thf?  Hppr:irance  nt'  the  stone  coursieb  in  a 
buililin<*.  'i'iic  tVatiiius  of  the  whule  sci'nery  brought  stroller ly  lo  nt 
ivcollcciion,  the  ride  from  S:inr]iihar  to  LeutUhills  in  Scotland  ;  andw 
tho^e  who  have  visiti'd  tliis  interesting  part  of  my  native  country,  I  cu 
assure  thoni,  the  comparison  gives  a  favourable  representation  of  ih? 
hills  of  Judea.  But  thvre  are  two  reniiirkable  points  of  difference:  la 
the  northern  scenery,  ihe  traveller  parses  over  no  excellent  mail,  asi 
travels  among  an  honest  and  industrious  population,  where  the  conrer»a- 
tion  of  the  commonest  people  will  often  delight  and  surprise  the  nai  ci 
letters.  But  union;?  the  1  ills  of  I'alcstine,  the  road  is  almost  iinpassablf, 
and  the  travellrr  tiiwls  hiinn'lf  among  u  set  of  infamous  and  igaoraia 
thieves,  who  would  cut  his  tiiroat  for  a  farihin^;,  aiid  rob  him  of  bis  pro* 
perty  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  doing  it.'  Vol.  11.  pp.  221 — 3. 

This  is  not  the  direction  in  which  to  approach  Jemsalem 
with  advantage.  Whatever  emotions  may  be  called  up  by  the 
recollections  connected  with  that  most  guilty  and  unhappy 
spot,  the  first  view  of  the  modern  town,  to  the  traveller  from 
Jaffa  or  Bethlehem  *  is  ill  adapted  to  impress  the  imagination. 
The  distinctness  of  the  followinc^  description  vouches  for  iu 
accunicy  :  it  is  worth  whole  pages  of  rhapsody  penned  in  the 
closet. 


'  These  plain  embattled  walls  in  the  midst  of  a  barren  mountain  trark, 
do  they  inclose  the  city  of  Jerusalem?  That  hill  at  a  distance  on  our 
left,  supporting  a  crop  of  barley,  and  crowned  with  a  half-ruined  hoar}' 
mansion,  is  thai  the  Mount  of  Olives?  Where  was  the  Temple  of 
Solomon,  and  where  is  Mount  /ion,  the  <;lory  of  tlie  w  hole  earth  ?  Tbc 
end  of  a  lofty  and  C(Uiti<)Uous  mountain  bounds  our  view  beyond  the 
chy  on  the  South.  An  inuilatinJ  rock  peaks  upon  our  right,t  and  « 
bmad,  flat-to p))ed  mouiilain,|  furrowed  by  the  plou*;li,  slopes  down  opoa 
our  left.  The  city  is  strai«;ht  before  us;  but  the  i;reater  part  of  it  stands 
in  a  hollow  that  opens  in  the  East,  and  the  walls  being  built  upon  the 
hif^her  ground  on  the  North,  and  on  the  Webt,  prevent  the  interior  from 
being  seen  in  this  ciireetion.  We  path  down  the  (gentle  descent,  covered 
with  well-troddi-n  ^rass,  whieh  nriiiiLT  the  sun  nor  the  pa^seuj^ers  bad  )et 
deprived  of  its  verdure  The  «zround  sinks  un  our  ri!;hi  into  what  hA» 
been  called  the  V'alli  y  <il  tie  Sun  ftf  Minnom,  whi;:h,  at  tbc  Nurth-wut 
corner  of  the  wall,  btcdnuN  a  hrnad  dec))  ra\inc,  that  passes  the  gate  ot 


•  Dr.  Claike  entered  Jmi'ialeni  by  the  I)aina*>rus  gate.  He  conf«fssrs 
ll.at  there  is  n"  itlur  p«)int  ot  xiew  wlure  the  city  is  teen  lo  so  much 
advantime,  not  t'venfrom  thf  M<Mini  nf  ()l:\is,  which  ;»ive5  coo  muchoi 
abirdV  eye  \iiw.     Stjjl,  hi*"  dt'^ciiption  ui  i\w  rjiy  is  much  too  HoriJ. 

i   Calliii  hy  tliv  .\u:ii(ir,  Mummi  (iihon. 
^  >:ipp'«>('ii  it>  i.»L-  S( .  p  »,  '^Liie  Til'i*  encamped. 
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V^tifik  oc  Bcthlehpin,  and  ruos  along  the  western  wall  of  tbo  city  »•»*••' 
'i*Jic  ruins  are  at  the  gates,  but  nothing  of  the  grandeur  of  the  city  api  . 
pears.'  Vol,  II.  pp.  236,  7*  ^ 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Richardson  for  by  far  the  most  in- 
telligible, and  we  have  no  doubt  the  most  accurate  account  of 
the  topography  of  Jerusalem  that  has  yet  appeared.  His  ichno- 
graphical  plan,  while  it  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  those 
given  by  Pococke,  Sandys,  SKaw,  Joliflfe,  and  others,  differs 
if'rom  them  materially  in  some  particulars,  while  it  completely 
overtlirowB  the  hypothesis  of  a  recent  traveller  relative  to  the 
situation  of  Mount  Zion.  On  this  point,  we  must  frankly  con- 
fess, that  we  have  been  misled  by  the  seductive  plausibility  of 
that  learned  and  accomplished  Writer,  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  ;  con- 
firmed as  his  statements  seemed  to  be  by  the  representations  of 
Mr.  Buckingham,  (which  we  now  find  to  be  even  still  less  trust- 
worthy,) and  with  nothing  to  oppose  to  them  but  vague  descrip- 
tions founded  on  the  apocryphal  information  of  monkish  cice- 
rones.  Our  opinion  was  not  hastily  formed,  but  it  was  built  on 
fallacious  data ;  and  as  we  have  now  reason  to  be  satisfied  that 
it  was  in  some  points  erroneous,  we  must  entreat  the  patience 
of  our  readers,  while  we  assign  our  reasons  botli  for  our  ex- 
j)ressed  opinion,  and  for  the  partial  change  which  more  correct 
information  has  introduced  into  our  views. 

We  shall  not  need  repeat  the  general  remarks  we  offered  on 
the  topography  of  the  city,  as  described  by  Josephus  and  by* 
modem  travellers.*  The  southern  boundary  of  the  city  and 
the  identity  of  Mount  Zion,  are  the  only  points  attended  with 
apparent  difficulty ;  and  that  difficulty  was  acknowledged  so 
long  ago  as  by  Reland.  In  all  the  reasons  which  have  been 
alleged  for  dissatisfaction  with  the  current  opinion  respecting 
the  situation  of  Mount  Zion,  we  by  no  means  concur.  The 
disappearance  of  '  the  remarkable  things  belonging  to  Mount 
'  Zion,*  of  which  Pococke  complained,  and  the  non-discovery 
of  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  on  which  Dr.  Clarke 
lays  so  much  stress,  never  aj)peared  to  us  valid  reasons  for  dis- 
puting the  claims  of  what  now  bears  the  name  of  Mount  Zion 
to  that  appellation.  The  prophecy  that  Zion  should  be 
•*  ploughed  as  a  field,"  (Mic.  hi.  12.)  to  which  that  Traveller 
refers,  as  having  been  obviously  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  on  what 
is  now  called  Mount  Zion,  would  in  itself  lead  us  to  expect 
no  traces  of  the  ancient  city ;  and  as  to  tlie  sepulchres,  the- 
Turkish  mosaue  which  protects  the  supposed  Tomb  of  Da- 
vid,   has   hitnerto    excluded  from  all    Christian  observation 


♦  Eclectic  llev.  for  Jan.  1822.  Art.  Buckingham*  s  Trait  Is  in  PaUdinc^ 
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- : .  To  give  the  more  plausibility  to  this  conjectare,  a  new  plan 
.«f  Jerusalem  is  given  by  Dr.  Clarke,  '  in  which  some  attempt 
'  is  made  to  reconcile  historical  documents  with  existing  phe- 
*  nomena ;  adapted  by  the  Author  to  his  own  personal  obser* 
'  vations  on  the  spot.'  Mr.  Buckingham  followed  Dr.  Clarke  ; 
and  though,  probably  to  disguise  his  obligations  to  that  tra- 
veller's works,  he  atTecls  to  speak  severely  and  even  contemp- 
tuously of  him  in  several  parts  of  his  volume,  he  confirmed  the 
statements  cited  above,  by  boldly  asserting  that  a  certain 
mountain,  which  he  describes  as  commanding  the  whole  of 
Jerusalem,  with  the  united  hills  of  Acre,  Mori^,  and  Bezetha, 
on  the  *  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  forming  but  two  conspicuous 
^  hills,  agrees  perfectly  with  all  the  Scriptural  accounts,  as 
'  well  as  those  of  profane  historians/ 

According  to  this  account,  it  certainly  did  appear  to  agree. 
We  remarked,  indeed,  on  the  inconsistency  of  Dr.  Clarke's 
supposition,  that  the  sepulchres  he  describes  were  out  of  the 
ancient  city,  as  they  now  are  out  of  the  modem  ;  since,  if  they 
be  really  in  the  TyropsBon,  they  must  certainly  have  been  with- 
in the  city.  But  this  objection  seemed  to  be  obviated  by  the 
conjecture  that  they  were  royal  sepulchres.  On  turning,  how- 
ever, to  Dr.  Richardson's  plan,  it  is  not  without  vexation^ 
tinctured  with  disgust,  that  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  re* 
gard  Dr.  darkens  plan  as  an  unworthy  attempt  to  impose  on 
the  public,  va^e  and  erroneous  recollections,  as  the  result  of 
local  observation.  The  whole  of  his  representation  about  Ihe 
supposed  Zion,  except  as  regards  the  sepulchral  excavations^ 
turns  out  to  be  a  romantic  figment;  while  Mr.  Buckingham  has 
but  more  deliberately,  as  we  suspect,  got  up,  chiefly  by  eompila- 
tion  from  his  predecessors,  a  description  equally  erroneous.  It  is 
true,  that  in  making  these  charges,  we  rely  cniefly  on  the  superior 
accuracy  and  integrity  of  the  present  Traveller  ;  but  the  inter- 
nal evidence  of  truth,  contained  in  his  volumes,  will,  we  think, 
be  held  to  warrant  the  stress  we  lay  on  his  testimony.  On  the 
first  glance  at  Dr.  Richardson's  plan,  we  perceived  that,  if  that 
had  any  claims  to  accuracy.  Dr.  Clarke's  hypothesis  was  un- 
tenable. The  compact  hill  which  looks  so  plausible  in  the 
'  new  plan'  of  the  latter,  dwindles  down,  in  that  of  the  former, 
to  9,  mere  projection  of  rising  ground,  having  not  the  slightest 
pretension  to  the  name  of  a  mountain ;  and  even  supposing  that 
its  breadth  is  too  much  contracted  in  Dr.  Richanison's  plan^ 
which  we  apprehend  to  be  the  case,  still,  it  answers  neither  in 
its  character,  nor  in  its  extent,  to  Mount  Zion.  It  is  rather 
singular,  that,  in  Dr.  Clarke's  plan,  no  trace  whatever  appears  of 
the  ravine,  trench,  or  dingle  which  ran  along  the  south-western 
und  western  wall  of  the  ancient  city.     This  omission  is  the 


'  tht  yery  spot  in- which  diftcorerieB  were  moetUketV  tiyte<diad6. 

-What  difli^ed  us  to  be  sceptical  on  the  snbiect  or  l3i6l%fdeilf^ 
Dpinion,  was,  chiefly,  the  def^cription  furnish^  by  JdsephM  bf 
ihe  ancient  city,  as  built  on  two  opposite  hilk;  dii^idsd  )>]^a 
deep  rarine  or  dingle,  which  he  calls  the  Valley  of  the  d^ese- 
ibongers,  or  the  Tyropseon,  and  which  is  supposed  to  ^^'^liie 
bame  as  the  Valley  of  Millo.  This  valley,  we  were  tinflblk^to 
recognise  in  any  modem  description  of  the  site  of  the  levQi*. 
Yet,  on  the  existence  of  such  a  division  of  the  upper  and'  Ike 
lower  city,  the  identity  of  Mount  Zion  appears  to  us dearly-to 
rest ;  since  the  description  of  Josephus  does  not  allow  tyf  tfae 
supposition  that  it  could  escape  observation,  or  be  easily -filled 
up.  Now,  on  quitting  the  city  hj  '  Sion  Gate/  Dr.  Clarke 
states  that  he  descended  into  a  '  dingle  or  trench/  the  Tophet 
or  Gehinnon  of  Sandys. 

*  As  we  reached  the  bottom  of  this  narrow  dale,  sloping  towards  the 
Valley  of  Jchoshaphat,  we  observed  upon  the  sides  of  the  opposite  moun* 
tain,  (which  appears  to  be  the  same  called  by  Sandys  the  Hill  of  Of- 
fence,) facing  Mount  Zion,  a  number  of  excavations  in  the  rock  answer- 
ing  to  the  account  published  by  Shaw  of  the  cri/ptiB  of  Laodicea, 
Jebilee,  and  Tortosa.  We  rode  towards  them ;  their  situation  being  very 
little  elevated  above  the  bottom  of  the  dingle  upon  its  southern  side. 
When  we  arrived,  we  instantly  recognised  the  sort  of  sepulchres  which 

had  so  much  interested  us  in  Asia  Minor  • Of  such  a  nttorc  were, 

indisputably!  the  tombs  of  the  sons  of  llcth,  of  the  Kings  of  Israel,  of 

Laiarus,  and  of  Christ All  the  face  of  this  mountain^  along 

the  dingle  described  as  the  vale  of  Gehinnon  by  Sandys,  is  marked  by 
^milar  excavations.  The  top  of  the  mountain  is  covered  by  ruined  walls 
and  the  remains  of  sumptuous  edifices:  these  he  also  noticed,  but 
be  does  not  even  hint  at  their  origin.  Here  again  we  are  at  a  loss  for 
information  (  and  future  travellers  will  be  aware  of  the  immense  field 
of  inquiry  which  so  many  undcscribed  monuments  belonging  to  Jeru- 
salem ofl'er  to  their  observation.  If  the  foundations  and  ruins,  as 
of* a  citadel,  may  be  traced  all  over  this  eminence,  the  probability  is,  that 
tAis  was  the  real  Mount  Sion  /  that  the  Gehinnon  of  Sanriys  and  of  many 
other  writers,  was  in  fact  the  V»lley  ojf  Millo,  called  Tyropaeon  by 
Josephus,  which  separated  Sion  from  iMount  Moriuh,  and  extended  as 
far  as  ll^e  fountain  Siloa,  where  it  joined  the  Valley  of  JehoshapbaL 
The  sepulchres  will  then  appear  to  have  been  situate  beneath  the  walls 
of  the  citadel,  4s  was  the  case  in  many  ancient  cities.' 

*•  Travels  in  Various  Countries/'     Part  II.  Vol.  iv.  pp.  321, 832. 


•   Dr.  Clarke  expressly  affirms,  that  *  instead  of  covering  tioo  con- 
*  spicuous  hills,  Jerusalem  now  occupies  one  eminence  alone/     Hence 
he  infers  the  probability,  that  the  whole  of  Mount  Siun  has  been  ej^<s 
/:iuded. 
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'•  To  ^ve  the  more  plausibility  to  this  conjectare,  a  new  plan 
^f  Jerusalem  is  given  by  Dr.  Clarke,  '  in  which  some  attempt 
'  is  made  to  reconcile  historical  documents  with  existing  phe- 
'  nomena ;  adapted  by  the  Author  to  his  own  personal  obser- 
'  vations  on  the  spot/  Mr.  Buckingham  followed  Dr.  Clarke  ; 
and  though,  probably  to  disguise  his  obligations  to  that  tra- 
veller's works,  he  aifecls  to  speak  severely  and  even  contemp- 
tuously of  him  in  several  parts  of  his  volume,  he  confirmed  the 
statements  cited  above,  by  boldly  asserting  that  a  certain 
mountain,  which  he  describes  as  commanding^  the  whole  of 
Jerusalem,  with  the  united  hills  of  Acre,  Morian,  and  Bezetha, 
on  the  *  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  forming  but  two  conspicuous 
'  hills,  agrees  perfectly  with  sdl  the  Scriptural  accounts,  as 
'  well  as  those  of  profane  historians.' 

According  to  this  account,  it  certainly  did  appear  to  agree. 
We  remarked,  indeed,  on  the  inconsistency  of  Dr.  Clarke's 
supposition,  that  the  sepulchres  he  describes  were  out  of  the 
ancient  city,  as  they  now  are  out  of  the  modem  ;  since,  if  they 
be  really  in  the  TyropsBon,  they  must  certainly  have  been  witli- 
in  the  city.  But  this  objection  seemed  to  be  obviated  by  the 
conjecture  that  they  were  royal  sepulchres.  On  turning,  how- 
ever, to  Dr.  Richardson's  plan,  it  is  not  without  vexation^ 
tinctured  with  disgust,  that  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  re- 
gard Dr.  darkens  plan  as  an  unworthy  attempt  to  impose  on 
the  public,  vague  and  erroneous  recollections,  as  the  result  of 
local  observation.  The  whole  of  his  representation  about  Ihe 
supposed  Zion«  except  as  regards  the  sepulchral  excavation8» 
turns  out  to  be  a  romantic  figment ;  while  Mr.  Buckingham  has 
but  more  deliberately,  as  we  suspect,  got  up,  chiefly  by  eompila- 
tion  from  his  predecessors,  a  description  equally  erroneous.  It  is 
true,  that  in  making  these  charges,  we  rely  cniefiy  on  the  superior 
accuracy  and  integrity  of  the  present  Traveller  ;  but  the  inter- 
nal evidence  of  truth,  contained  in  his  volumes,  will^  we  think, 
be  held  to  warrant  the  stress  we  lay  on  his  testimony.  On  the 
first  glance  at  Dr.  Richardson's  plan,  we  perceived  that,  if  that 
liad  any  claims  to  accuracy.  Dr.  Clarke's  hypothesis  was  un- 
tenable. The  compact  hill  which  looks  so  plausible  in  the 
*  new  plan'  of  the  latter,  dwindles  down,  in  that  of  the  former, 
to  f\  mere  projection  of  rising  ground,  having  not  the  slightest 
pretension  to  the  name  of  a  mountain;  and  even  supposing  that 
Its  breadth  is  too  much  contracted  in  Dr.  Richardson's  plan^ 
which  we  apprehend  to  be  the  case,  still,  it  answers  neither  in 
its  character,  nor  in  its  extent,  to  Mount  Zion.  It  is  rather 
singular,  that,  in  Dr.  Clarke's  plan,  no  trace  whatever  appears  of 
ihe  ravine,  trench,  or  dingle  which  ran  along  the  south-western 
and  western  wall  of  the  ancient  city.     This  omission  is  the 


t)8S  KcluurvkoiiV  2Wfvefr.  ift. 

mora  femaikafale,  inaMiiuch  as  it  materially  astista  Aaipkiii^- 

^ility  of  his  plan*  at  the  expense,  however,  of  its  fidelity.    Had 
ihat  valley  been  distinctly  marked,  it  would  have  been  teen 
ihat  his  Mount  Zion,  instead  of  having  the  continuation  of  th^ 
nvine  as  its  western  boundary^  joins  on  to  the  high  ground  in 
that  direction^ ;  a  circumstance  concealed  by  the  indetermi- 
.nate  manner  in  which  its  form  is  expressed  by  Dr.  C.     Unable 
as  we  are  to  collect  from  either  traveller,  the  precise  figure  and 
extent  of  this  eminence,  we  cannot  pretend  to  decide  how  far  Dr. 
Clarke  is  warranted  in  representing,  that  the  dimensions  of  the 
,area  which  would  be  formed  by  taking  the  whole  of  it  into  the 
.plan  of  Jerusalem^  would  correspond  to  the  circumference  of 
.the  ancient  city.   The  necessity  for  this  bold  supposition,  how- 
ever, is  completely  obviated,  since  it  appears  from  Dr.  Richaxd- 
son's  description,  that,  by  including  the  whole  of  Mount  Ziou, 
now  traversed    by  the   modem  wall,  and  by  extending  the 
4iorthem  boundary  as  far  as  the  sepulchral  caverns  of  the  Kings, 
-we  should  gain  an  area  corresponding  to  the  measurements  of 
.the  ancient  city  as  given  by  Eusebius.     Here,  again,  it  is  im- 
•possible  to  acquit  Dr.  Clarke  of  gross  inaccuracy.     In   his 
.outline  of  the  modem  town,  the  area  of  the  Temple  forms  part 
of  the  line  which  marks  the  southern  wall;  while  the  space 
beyond,  the  part  of  Mount  Zion  not  enclosed,  is  as  much  as 
possible  contracted.      In    Dr.    Richardson's  plan,  the  town 
extends  considerably  southward  of  the  Temple,  and  the  unen- 
closed part  of  the  hill,  in  which  is  the  sepulchre  of  David, 
appears  to  be  more  than  one  half.     As  to  the  notion  that  the 
.modern  town  has  gained  in  a  northern  direction,  so  as  to  corn* 
^Mrise  places  without    the  ancient  wall,    we   are    now  quite 
persuaded  that  it  does  not  deserve  a  moment's  notice.     It  was 
invented  merely  to  protect  the  monstrous  fooleries  of  the  Holy 
.Sepulchre  from  the  annihilating  proof  that  the  modern  Calvary 
could  never  have  been  without  the  walls,  and  that  it  has,  there- 
fore, no  pretensions  to  be  considered  as  the  site  of  the  Cru- 
cifixion.    In  this  opinion,  which  required,  however,  no  con- 
firmation, we  are  amply  supported  by  Dr.  Richardson. 

But  to  return,  for  the  present,  to  Mount  Zion.  Our  Author 
states,  that  the  greater  part  of  it  is  now  without  the  wall  of  the 
city.     In  about  the  middle  of  the  hill,  stands  the  '  long,  dingy- 

*  looking  mosque,'  said  to  be  built  over  the  tomb  of  the  '  pro- 

*  phet  David ;'  for  so  the  royal  Psalmist  is  designated  by  t^e 
JMoslems.   To  the  right  of  this  mosque,  between  it  and  Zion 


*  It  is,  in  filer,  only  the  icrminaliou  of  the  rocky  Hat  that  extends  be- 
tween Dethkhcm  and  Jerusalem. 
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gatev  is  a  small  Armenian  chapel,  erected  on  the  siippoi^d  site 
of  the  palace  o(  Caiaphas.  A  few  paces  to  the  West,  is  a 
Christian  burying-ground ;    *  and  among  the  lettered  tomlK 

•  stones  are  several  inscribed  in  the  lan^age    of  our   own 

*  country/  which  cover  the  ashes  of  Englishmen.  A  little  to 
the  South  of  this,  is  shewn  the  place  where  the  Virgin  Mary 
expired  ;  and  on  the  North  side  oi  thegate,  the  place  where  the 
cock  crew  to  Peter  !  ! 

*  Such/  continues  Dr.  Richardson,  *  is  the  sum  total  of  the  informa* 
tion  which  the  Traveller  receives  from  his  guide  respecting  the  topo- 
graphy of  this  interesting  spot.  Mount  Zion.  At  the  time  when  I 
visited  this  sacred  ground,  one  part  of  it  supported  a  crop  of  barley, 
another  was  undergoing  the  labour  of  the  plough,  and  the  soil  turned  up 
consisted  of  stone  and  lime  mixed  with  earth,  such  as  Is  usually  met 
with  in  the  foundations  of  ruined  cities.  It  is  nearly  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference, is  highest  on  the  west  side,  and  towards  the  east  falls  down  in 
broad  terraces  on  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain,  and  narrow  ones  on 
the  side,  as  it  slopes  down  to  the  brook  Kedron.  Each  terrace  is  di« 
vided  from  the  one  above  it  by  a  low  wall  of  dry  stone,  built  of  the 
ruins  of  this  celebrated  spot.  The  terraces  near  the  bottom  of  the  bill 
are  still  used  as  gardens,  and  are  watered  from  the  pool  of  Siloam.  They 
belong  chiefly  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  small  village  of  Siloa  immediately 
opposite. 

'  Mount  Zion  is  considerably  higher  than  the  ground  on  the  North 
on  which  the  ancient  city  stood,  or  that  on  the  East  leading  on  to  the 
Valley  of  Jchoshaphat,  but  has  very  little  relative  height  above  the 
ground  on  the  South  and  on  the  West,  and  must  have  owed  its  boasted 
strength  principally  to  a  deep  ravine,  by  which  it  is  encompassed  on  the 
East,  South,  and  West,  and  the  strong  high  walls  and  towers  by  which  it 
was  enclosed  and  flanked  completely  round.  This  ravine  or  valley,  as  the 
term  has  been  rendered,  though  the  word  trench  or  ditch  would  have  con- 
vened a  more  correct  idea  of  its  appearance,  seems  to  have  been  formed 
by  art  on  the  South  and  on  the  West ;  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  each 
side  being  of  nearly  equal  height,  though  Mount  Zion  is  certainly  the 
highest,  yet  so  little  so,  that  it  could  not  have  derived  much  additional 
strength  from  its  elevation.  The  breadth  of  this  ditch*  is  stated  by  Strabo 
to  be  about  1 50  feet,  and  its  depth,  or  the  height  of  Mount  Zion  above 
the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  to  be  about  60  feet.  The  measurement,  in  both 
instances,  is  nearly  correct,  and  furnishes  one  among  many  proofs  that 
we  derive  from  other  sources,  that  the  places  now  called  by  these  names 
are  the  same  as  those  that  were  anciently  so  denominated.  The  bottorh 
of  this  ravine  is  rock,  covered  with  a  thin  sprinkling  of  earth,  and,  in  the 
winter  season,  is  the  natural  channel  for  conveying  off  the  water  that 
falls  into  it  from  the  higher  ground ;  but,  on  both  sides,  the  rock  is  cut 

*  The  proper  proportion  of  die  trench  as  to  breadth,  is  injudiciously 

disregarded  in  the  plan. 
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pprpcndiciilarly  down,  and  most  probably  it  was  the  quarry  from  which 
the  forester  part  of  the  stones  were  taken  for  building  the  city.  Th(e 
precipitous  edge  of  the  ravine  is  more  covered  with  earth  on  the  side  b^ 
JVIouni  ZioD  tban  on  the  other  side,  which  is  probably  owing  to  the  bar- 
barous custom  of  razing  cities  from  their  foundation,  and  tam1»lingbolh 
carlh  and  stone  into  the  ditch  below.  The  loose  stones  have  bven  aH 
removed  from  it  for  building  tlie  present  city.  This  ravine  cxtenda  far- 
ther North  than  the  present  wall  of  the  city,  and  ends  in  a  gradual  slope 
of  deep  earth,  so  as  to  countenance  the  opinion  that  it  once  extended 
further  than  it  does  now.'     Vol.  II.  pp.  348—50. 

The  high  ground  here  desc^bed  on  the  opposite  side  of  this 
trench,  is,  we  apprehend,  what  Pococke  has  marked  as  the 

*  Hill  of  Evil  Council/ which  he  places  to  the  Westward  of  the 
'  Mount  of  Oifence.'  It  still  contains,  according  to  our  An- 
ilkor,  the  remains  of  a  ruined  village, '  generally  called/  that  is, 
by  themonks,  the  Casa  di  mal  Co/i^ig/io,  because  here  the  priests 
and  scribes  '  are  said  to  have  taken  counsel  to  put  our  Lord  to 

*  death.'  These  remains  are  *  the  sumptuous  edifices'  of  Dr. 
Clarke ;  not  that  he  examined  them,  but  that  is  his  version  of 
the  words  of  Sandys,  who  says,  that  their  '  height  yet  sheWB 
'  the  relics  of  no  meane  buildings.'  According  to  Dr.  C,  the 
'  mountain,'  as  he  calls  it,  is  '  covered  with  ruined  edifices/ 
and  his  lively  fancy  sees  in  them  the  probable  ruins  of  *  a 
'  citadel:*  and  then,  by  a  bolder  flighty  he  imagines  the  emi- 
nence as  '  once  surmounted  by  the  "  bulwarks,  towers,  and 

*  "  regal  buildings"  of  the  House  of  David.'    It  is  certainly 
much  to  be  regretted,  that  no  modem  traveller  should  have 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  examine  these  remains,  and 
strange  that  not  even  the  modem  name  of  the  eminence  should 
be  known.    The  Mount  of  Offence,  and  the  Hill  of  Evil  Coun- 
cil, are  appellations  without  meaning,  and  only  serve  to  pro- 
claim the  ignorance  of  those  who    have  undertaken  to  illus- 
trate the  topography  of  the  sacred  city.  They  have  not  even  been 
uniformly  applied  to  the  same  localities ;  for  the  Mount  of 
Offence  of  Sandys  is  the  Hill  of  Evil  Council  of  Pococke, 
who  applies  the  former  designation  to  the  rocky  flat  on  the 
South-east  of  the  city,  at  tlie  end  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat. 
But  what  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  overturn  Dr.  Clarke's  hy- 
pothesis, is,  the  fact,  that  his  Mount  Zion  is  decidedly  lower 
than  the  ground  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  ravine,  over  which 
the  wall  of  the  modem  citjr  passes ;  whereab  we  are   told  by 
Josephus,  that  the  hill  whicn  contained  the  upper  city  was 
much  higher  than  Acra.    So  far  from  its  being  a  position  of 
fjrreater  strength  or  more  commanding  aspect,  answering  to  the 
idea  of  a  citadel.  Dr.  Richardson's  account  makes  it  appear 
that  it  was  in  every  respect  less  adapted  to  stand  a  siege,  than 
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the  opposite  elevation,  as,  besides  being  absolutely  lower 
jrround,  it  would  be  with  ease  approached  from  the  West. 
Mount  Zion,  on  tlie  contrary,  has  the  ravine  on  three  of  its 
sides,  while  the  TyropaBon  running  in  a  transverse  direction, 
separated  it  from  the  hill  sustaining  the  lower  city,  so  that  it 
appears  to  have  been  defended  on  all  sides,  either  by  a  natural 
or  an  artificial  ravine.* 

We  can  no  longer  hesitate,  then,  to  give  up  Dr.  Clarke*s 
conjecture  as  wholly  unworthy  of  his  learning  and  great 
abilities;  and  while  we  plead  guilty  to  having  once  entertained 
it  as  probable,  we  must  oe  allowed  to  remark,  that  it  was  some* 
thing  more  positive  than  the  want  of  correct  information  which 
misled  us.  But  where  is  the  TyropcBon?  We  look  for  it  in 
vain  in  Dr.  Richardson's  Plan,  ana  were  surprised  to  find  him 
citing  Josephus  as  stating  that  '  the  ravine  between  Mount 

*  Zion  and  the  lower  city  was  filled  up  by  the  Asmoneans.' 
The  valley  filled  up  under  the  Asmonean  dynasty,  was  that 
which  separated  Acra  from  that  part  of  Mount  Moriah  oa 
which  the  Temple  was  built,  and  which,  Josephus  states  was 
naturally  lower  than  Acra :  the  top  of  Acra  was  taken  off  at 
the  same  time,  so  as  to  reduce  the  elevation,  and  the  city  was 
thus  joined  to  the  Temple.  Dr.  Clarke  with  some  justice 
ridicules  the  idea  that  the  deep  valley  described  by  Josephus 
as  of  use  in  fortifying  the  city,  could  be  filled  vp  ;  though  the 
Author  whom  he  cites,  is  not  responsible  for  the  absurdity  he 
charges  upon  him.  The  words  of  Rauwolff  are,  not  that  the 
valley  was  absolutely  filled  up,  but  only,  '  so  filled  up,'  since 
tlie  desolation,  that  *  no  depth  at  all  appeareth  in  our  days,  hut 

*  only  without  thejountain  gate,  by  the  fountain  Siloa.*  This  ex- 
ception is  important  as  marking  the  termination  of  the  ravine, 
while  the  words, '  no  depth  at  aJl,'  would  lead  us  to  expect  that 
some  trace  of  it  was  still  discernible.  It  is  at  this  point,  that 
a  more  minute  examination,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  excavation, 
would  be  most  likely  to  throw  light  on  the  subject.  The  Pool 
of  Siloam  itself  would  seem  to  have  particular  claims  to  atten« 
tion.  It  is  described  by  Dr.  Richarason  as  receiving  a  strong 
current  of  water  by  a  subterraneous  passage  cut  in  the  Nortn 
side  of  Mount  Zion,  '  which  seems  as  if  it  came  by  a  conduit 

•  cut  through  the  rock  from  the  Pool  of  Hezekiah  on  the  West 

•  side  of  the  city.'  That  Pool  is  just  without  the  city,  near  the 
Bethlehem  gate ;  and  in  all  probability,  a  line  drawn  fit)m  that 
gate,  or  from  the  Castle  of  David,  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  would 
give  the  direction  of  the  TyropsBon  or  Valley  of  Millo.    Either 


*  Josephus  dc  Bella  Jud.  lib.  vL  c.  6. 
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by  excavatinc^  the  ravine  near  the  Pool  of  Hezekiah,  or  by  e^* 
aminini^  the  sourr^  of  that  of  Siloam,  this  fact  might,  one  would 
think,  be  eanily  ascertained.  The  latter  is  also  called  '  die 
'  Fountain  of  the  Stairs.' 

I  r 

*  A  flight  of  sixteen  steps  leads  down  to  a  platform,  and  anptlier 
flight  of  thirteen  steps  leads  down  to  the  water,  which  is  fresh  and  good. 
The  passaj^e  by  which  the  water  comes  out,  has  obviously  been  formed 
by  art,  and  is  so  large  that  a  person,  by  stooping  a  littiey  may  walk 
along  it  under  the  mountain.  The  water  is  about  three  feet  deep,  and 
seems  to  be  stagnant  in  the  pool ;  but  there  is  a  considerable  stream 
constantly  flowing  from  it,  by  a  passage  which  is  also  cut  in  the  rock  for 
a  good  way  down,  and  goes  to  water  the  gardens  on  the  lower  slopes  of 
Mount  Zion.  There  arc  the  remains  of  a  Christian  Church  that  once 
adorned  the  entrance  to  this  pool,  which,  like  the  fountain  of  Castalia* 
or  the  Spring  of  Arethusa,  seems  in  days  of  yore  to  have  been  treated 
with  signal  respect.'     Vol.  II.  pp.  557)  8. 

If  future  travellers  will  but  follow  out  the  hint  here  furnished, 
they  may  possibly  return  from  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  seeing  much 
more  clearly  than  their  predecessors,  as  regards  the  topography 
of  the  holy  city.  Till  this  point,  we  mean  the  direction  of  the 
Tyropa;on,  is  ascertained,  the  topography  of  Zion  cannot  be 
considered  as  complete.  But  there  is  little  room  to  doubt  that 
in  this  direction  were  "  the  stairs  that  go  down  by  the  city  of 
David,'*  referred  to  Neh.  iii.  15;  and  if  so,  the  identity  of 
the  mount  must  be  considered  as  established  beyond  all  pos- 
sibility of  mistake. 

As  to  Mr.  Buckingham's  '  conspicuous  mountain  command- 
'  ing  the  whole  of  Jerusalem/  which  he  places  to  the  Soath  of 
the  modern  town,  and  which  we  supposed  to  be  meant  for  the 
same  as  the  Zion  of  Dr.  Clarke,-*his  description  turns  out  to 
be  so  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  Hill  of  Evil  Council  that  we 
must  rather  refer  it  to  '  the  high  mountain  rising  directly  from 
'  the  bed  of  the  Siloa^'  mail^ed  100  in  Dr.  Richardson's  plan, 
but  hitherto  unexamined  by  any  traveller.  This  we  presume 
to  be  what  Pococke  means  by  the  Mount  of  Offence :  it  is 
strange  that  no  one  has  ever  thought  of  learning  its  real  name 
from  some  intelligent  Jew.  It  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
groupe  of  hills  on  which  Jerusalem  lies,  and,  together  with  the 
Mount  of  Olives  on  the  East,  Scouo  and  Mount  Gihon(if  that 
be  its  proper  appellation)  on  the  ^orth,  and  the  low  rocky  flat 
on  the  West,  forms  a  chain  of  elevations  answering  to  the 
Scripture  representation  of  Jerusalem  as  guarded  by  moun- 
tains :  "  As  the  mountains  are  round  about  Jerusalem,  so  the 
"  Lord  is  round  about  his  people  from  henceforth,  even  for  ever.'* 
(Psalm  cxxv.  2.) 

There  is  still  much  confusion  and  uncertainty  in  the  appli^ 
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cation  of  Scripture  nameR  to  the  fixed  featured  fff  the  adjacent 

S>laccs.  The  Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom  has  been  placed 
iast,  West,^  and  South  of  Jerusalem.  Dr.  Richardson  applies 
it  to  the  ravine  which  runs  round  the  city  on  the  West  and 
South-west.  We  have  given  our  reasons  for  believing  it  to  be 
the  fearae  as  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  which  is  on  the  East 
of  Jerusalem,  where  Eusebius  places  it  ;*  and  here  was  To- 
phet,  which  still  seems  to  exhibit  the  fulfilment  of  the  ancient 
prediction,  as  a  place  of  death  and  defilement.  What  name  was 
given  to  the  ravine,  appears  to  us  quite  uncertain,  or  rather 
unknown.  But  as  the  Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom  is  stated, 
in  the  Book  of  Joshua,  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  Valley  of  th6 
Giants  northward ,+  we  may  perhaps  venture,  though  the  pas^ 
sage  is  very  obscure,  to  consider  the  latter  as  the  Scripture 
name  of  the  broad  Valley  of  Santa  Saba,  along  which  runs  the 
brook  Kedron,  and  into  which  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  may 
be  said  to  open  or  terminate. 

With  regard  to  the  interior  of  Jerusalem,  the  little  that  re*- 
mains  to  be  discovered,  lies,  in  all  probability,  far  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  No  part  of  Dr.  Richardson's  volumes  will 
be  read  with  greater  interest,  than  that  which  describes  his  visit 
to  the  Mosque  of  Omar ;  but  as  most  of  our. readers  will  pro- 
bably not  be  contented  without  seeing  the  whole  work,  we  piir- 
posely  refrain  from  forestalling  this  part  of  the  nsLrrative.  The 
Doctor  warms  into  a  poetic  enthusiasm  while  he  dilates  on  the 
recollected  glories  of  the  sacred  enclosure,  *  the  sunny  spot  of 
*  Moslem  devotion.' 

*  There  is  no  reflected  light/  he  says,  *  like  the  light  from  the  Safc. 
hara:  like  the  glorious  sun  itself,  it  stands  alone  in  the  world;  and  there 
is  but  one  spot  on  eurth,  where  all  things  typical  were  done  away,  that 
sinks  a  deeper  interest  into  the  heart  of  a  Christian.' 

By  far  the  most  important  details  relate  to  the  square  cham- 
ber and  subterranean  colonnade  which  our  Author  was  admit- 
ted to  see ;  tliey  are  situated  at  the  South-east  comer  of  the 
Harim  SchereefF,  the  sacred  enclosure  which  contains  the  two 
name  of  the  £1  Sakhara  and  El  Aksa.  The  chamber  bears  the 
mosques  of  grotto  of  Sidn  Aisa,  the  Lord  Jesus ;  and  in  it  is 
shewn  a  sarcophagus  or  stone  trough,  with  a  small  round  pillar 
of  variegated  marble  at  each  an^e,  supporting  a  canopy  aoove* 
which  is  called  our  Lord's  bed  or  tomb,  Sereer  Sidn  Aisa.  These 
columns.  Dr.  Richardson  conceives  to  be  of  Roman  workman- 
ship ;  and  the  whole  thing  is  probably  as  old  as  the  days  of  thu 
Empress  Helena.     If  so,  this  is  doubtless  the  original  Holy 

•  Vide  Jcr.  xix.  2 ;   vii,  31.      f  Josh,  xv.  8. 
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Sepulchre ;  we  mean  that  which  was  originally  exhibited  as 
such  by  the  relif^ious  hierophantB  of  former  days,  the  original 
patentees.    This  explains  why  the  lying  priests  of  the  Sepul- 
chre are  driven  to  exhibit  a  detached  sarcophagus  of  marble  as 
our  Lord's  tomb,  when,  as  our  Author  remarks,  '  any  stone, 
'  wooden,  leaden,  or  iron  coffin  in  the  world  is  just  as  much 
*  entitled  to  the  appellation.    When  the  Saracens  captured  the 
city,  they  found,  no  doubt,  this  precious  relic ;  and  they  have 
kept  it,  and  preserved  its  name.    As  they  acknowledged  Jesus 
to  nave  been  a  prophet,  there  was  probably  some  reverence  for 
the  stone  alleged  to  have  contained  his  body,  superadded  as  a 
motive  to  the  pleasure  of  robbing  the  Christians  of  their  wor- 
shipped relic.    And  tlie  Moslems  have  treated  them  no  worse 
in  this  ipstance,  than  they  have  been  constantly  accustomed  to 
treat  each  other.    Stealing  relics  has  always  been  held  a  venal 
offence,  if  not  a  praiseworthy  action,  in  tne  Romish  ChurcK  ; 
and  the  holy  fathers  who  still  shew,  in  the  anti-room  of  the  Se- 
pulchre, the  stone  on  which  the  angel  sat,  candidly  admitted, 
when  strictly  questioned  on  the  subject,  that  ttte  true  stone  was 
stolen  by  the  Armenians,  who  exhibit  it  in  their  own  chapel  on 
Mount  i^ion,  adding,  that  the  polished  block  of  marble  serves 
their  purpose  equally  well ;  and  it  is  kissed  and  venerated 
accordingly. 

*  l(/  says  Dr.  Richardson,  *  the  historians  of  the  sacred  premises 
were  to  exercise  the  same  degree  of  candour  with  the  guide  above  al- 
luded to,  rcs|)ccting  the  stone  on  which  the  Angel  sat,  we  might  probably  * 
learn  that  the  stone  trough  called  the  Sercer  Sidn  Aisa  by  the  TurkSf  was 
the  sarcophagus  originally  exhibited  as  the  tomb  of  Christ.  And  should 
tbc  Greeks  or  Romans  ever  expel  the  Mussulmans,  and  become  masten 
of  the  Holy  City,  wc  should  not  wonder  if  the  present  sarcophagus  were 
slyly  smuggle<l  away,  and  the  other  replaced  in  its  stead ;  or  it  might  be 
reinstated  with  mighty  pomp,  as  Siroes  restored  the  true  Cross  to  Je- 
rusalem, which  his  lather  Cosroes  had  carried  away ;  or  as  Bonaparte 
remanded  to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  the  true  Crown  of  Thorns 
that  had  been  made  at  his  command,  and  called  the  old  original  crown  pre- 
served in  the  Royal  Library  during  the  stormy  period  of  the  Revolution, 
and  which  he  then  exhibited  in  a  new  gilt  case,  to  gull  and  amuse  the 
Parisians,  and  divert  their  attention  from  his  purposes  of  despotism  and 
aggrandisement.  My  Lady  of  Loretto  might,  perhaps,  deign  to  leod  m 
wax  candle  to  burn  on  the  occasion  in  Jerusalem,  as  she  did  one  to 
shine  upon  the  christening  of  the  King  of  Rome  in  Paris/ 

Vol.  II.  p.  336. 

The  subterranean  colonnade  which  supports  the  lower  edge 
of  the  Haram  SchereefF,  and  which  the  Turks  call  the  Beica 
Sohnnon,  is  an  object  of  much  greater  interest,  inasmuch  as 
the  workmanship  is,  in  Dr.  Richardson's  opinion^  decidedly 
Jewish. 
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be.  columns  arc  about  four  fiH^t  niul  a  half  square,  and  consist  of 
tones  each :  each  stone  is  alniut  five  foot  long,  and  is  bevelled  at 
js  and  at  the  corners,  so  that  the  joinings  form  a  small  niche, 
/ealcd  rustic.  The  stones  have  been  remaikably  well  cut,  but  they 
ich  more  disintegrated  than  they  arc  likely  to  have  been  in  the  sta- 
ley  at  present  occupy,  during  the  period  of  eleven  hundred  years, 
vc  a  much  older  appearance  than  the  arches  which  they  support, 
^le  of  cutting  and  joining  the  stones,  that  we  sec  in  these  columns, 
i  did'ereiit  from  any  other  architecture  in  Jerusalem,  and  from  any 
have  ever  seen,  except  in  the  foundation  stones  in  the  temple  or 

>f  Balbec The  whole  of  this  subterranean  colonnade 

d  Habsuiy  or  the  hidden  ;  and  wlien  we  compare  the  accumulation 
lish  in  other  parts  of  the  town  with  the  depth  of  the  rubbish  in  the 
I  Schereeff,  I  think  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  columns  were 
bove  ground.  I'hey  rest  upon  rock  or  large  coarse  stones  regu- 
aid.  The  Turks  informed  me  that  there  are  three  thousand  such 
IS  under  £1  Aksa.  I  saw  the  stair  that  leads  down  to  them,  but 
not  enter ;  the  key  could  not  be  found,  as  was  thu  case  when  we 
to  enter  the  grotto  under  the  Sakhara.'     Vol.  II.  pp.  309 — I  !• 

3phns  speaks  of  enormous  pillars  and  arches  underground, 
rting  the  Southern  cloisters  of  the  Temple  ;  and  he  men- 
more  than  once  the  vast  magnitude  of  the  stones  em- 

I  in  the  erection  of  the  buildings.  We  should  find  great 
Ity  in  believinor  that  the  colonnade  which  our  Author 
bes,  ever  formed  an  actual  part  of  the  Temple  itself  or  its 
re.  Nor  do  we  know  what  to  make  of  the  three  thousand 
ns  under  El  Aksa,  if  they  are  not  in  fact  the  pillars  on 

the  enlarged  area  of  the  Temple  rested  its  foundations.* 
atever  age,  however,  they  are  referred,  their  undoubted 
ity  renders  them  an  object  of  high  interest.  It  is  very 
le,  that  excavation  might  bring  to  lightsome  of  the  goodly 
lanship  even  of  Hiram  the  worthy  servant  of  King  Solo- 
Were  our  discoveries  to  lead  no  further  bacK  than 
^s  of  Herod  the  Great,  nay,  even  of  Kine  Baldwin  and 
n,  they  would  be  highly  worth  all  the  laooar  of  prose- 

them.     But  the  time  for  excavating  is  not  yet  come ; 

II  it  ever  be  permitted  while  the  Turks  are  masters  of 
Um.  ^ 

Author  was  witness  to  some  of  the  scenes  of  unutterable 
7  and  wickedness  periodically  acted  on  the  supposed  site 
sacred  places,  which  degraae  the  Romish  religion  far 
that  of  Islamism  itself,  it  happened  that,  the  year  he 
;  Jerusalem,  the  day  on  which  the  latin  festival  of  the 


aundrell  was  shewn  several  large  vaults  anne:^ed  to  the  mountain, 
;  at  k'ast50  arches  under  ground  ;  and  he  gives  a  similar  dcscrip^ 
the  pillars. 
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Invention  of  the  Cross  fell^  was  the  same  as  that  on  wUch  it  is 
celebrated  by  the  Greeks ;  and  a  fair  Irish  row  was  the  oonae- 
quence.  '  We  witnessed/  says  the  Author,  '  all  the  tog  of 
'  war,  the  biting  and  the  scratching,  the. pommeling  and^dw 
'  pelting,  the  brickbats  and  dubs,  the  whimpering  and  the 
*  mewling,  of  eztatic,  spawling,  palpitating  monks,  fighting 
'  for  their  chapel,  like  kites  and  crows  for  their  nest.*  Anodier 
scene  equally  edifying,  was  the  celebration  of  the  Resurrectiaa 
by  die  Greeks,  who,  as  their  religion  does  not  allow  them  to 
make  use  of  a  bloody  image  for  Uie  purpose,  like  the  Ronum 
have  a  man  to  play  the  part  of  the  dead  body  of  our  Lord,  who 
is  carried  about  on  a  board,  with  a  mighty  uproar  of  riotoni 
fellows,  having  more  the  ajppearance  Of  bacchanals  or  maniaci 
than  of  any  thmg  else.  The  grand  jugele  of  the  Greek  fire, 
performed  by  the  Greek  bishop,  followed.  And  all  this  took 
place  in  the  presence  of  many  Turkish  officers.*  The  refleo* 
tions  of  Dr.  Richardson  are  so  admirably  judicious,  and  so 
much  in  unison  with  our  own  views,  that,  although  we  hare 
but  little  room  for  extract,  we  cannot  refrain  from  citing  them. 

*  Need  we  be  surprised,  that  monotheistical  Moslems  deride  the  Chii» 
tian  devotees,  insult  them  to  their  &ce,  and  call  them  dogi  and  idolalmf 
Had  I  been  summoned  without  any  premonition  to  witnos  such  a  cci^ 
mony,  1  should  have  inquired,  who  is  the  God,  when  inch  are  the  ij^ 
and  these  are  the  priests  ?  But  knowing  what  they  profess,  T  now  in- 
quire, by  what  authority  dost  thou  these  things  ?  God  is  a  spirity  anl 
God  is  truth,  and  demands  to  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  tnik 
"What  then  must  he  his  indignation,  to  be  offered  mockery  inilcsd  cf 
praise !  And  what  horrid  profanation  of  his  sanctuary  is  this,  kao** 
ingly  and  deliberately  to  pass  off  error  for  truth  ;  .to  mingle  the  nsU 
inventions  of  man  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  and  to  call  upon  God  M 
witness  a  lie,  in  the  very  spot  where  his  Blessed  Son  expired  oa  tki 
cross,  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  our  fallen  and  guilty  race  I  To  oAibk 
as  Divine  miracles  the  paltry  tricks  of  human  hands,  is  an  insult  Is  the 
Creator,  a  hiasphemy  of  the  deepest  dye^  and  cannot  be  held  in  M^ 
ficient  abhorrence,  or  reprobated  in  language  adequately  stio^g.  For 
what  purpose  is  all  this  done  ?  That  lying  impostors  nay  pocket  mmtif, 
and  appear  to  miraculize  for  the  God  of  heaven*  His  people  asked  te 
bread,  and  God  sent  it  them ;  but,  instead  of  breAd,  their 
them  with  a  stone.  They  were  in  need  of  instruction,  and  God 
to  them  his  will  from  Heaven ;  but  priests  lock  up  the  BiUe  in  a< 
and,  instead  of  instruction,  present  his  people  wiUi  fables  and  fliBMisf 
fire. 

'  The  Christian  is  required  to  know  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified,  aai 
to  follow  him ;  but  he  is  no  where  required  to  know  Mount  CslfVJi 
the  place  on  which  he  suffered  and  died.    He  is  required  to  know  asi 

*  A  similar  account  of  this  disgusting  farce  will  be  Ibund  in  the  Af 
pendix  to  Mr.  Jowett's  Researches. 
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believe  in  a  risen  Saviour,  but  not  to  know  the  tomb  in  which  his  dead 
body  was  deposited,  and  from  which  it  rose  triumphantly  to  life.  Place 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  spiritual  duties  of  a  Christian :  he  worships 
an  every  where  present  God  and  Saviour,  to  whom  all  places  are  the 
same,  equally  the  work  of  his  Almighty  haml,  and  the  care  of  his  su- 
perintending providence Neither  the  Apostles  nor  the  early 

Christians  appear  to  have  had  any  regard  whatever  for  the  holy  sepulchre. 
For  it  is  not  once  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  or  in  any  of 
the  Epistles.  The  Apostle  Paul,  in  all  his  visits  to  the  Holy  City,  or 
in  all  bis  meetings  with  the  Christians,  never  once  names  Calvary  or  the 
sepulchre  of  Christ.  The  minds  of  these  holy  men  seem  to  have  been 
solely  intent  on  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  in  awakening  men  to  a 
sense  of  their  sins,  and  turning  thcmfromthe  wickedness  of  their  ways 
to  the  belief  and  the  practice  of  the  religion  of  Christ ;  and  in  all  their 
forcible  appeals  to  the  hearts  and  understandings  of  their  hearers,  the 
birth,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ  are  constantly  mentioned,  but 
the  places  where  these  glorious  events  occurred,  is  never  once  named. 
Having  satisfied  themselves  that  the  body  of  the  Meuiahdid  not  remain 
in  the  tomb  after  the  third  day,  they  ceased  to  frequent  it,  or  to  seek 
ihe  living  among  the  dead.'     Vol.  II.  pp.  331 — 9. 

Our  Author  sums  up  his  opinion  respecting  the  holy  places 
by  saying,  that  he  believes  '  the  Holy  bepulc^ire  is  not  known, 

*  and  never  can  be  known,'  and  that  he  is  '  disposed  to  enter- 
1  tain  the  same  opinion  respecting  Mount  Calvary.'  Mount 
Calvary,  we  are  well  persuaded,  never  bad  an  existence.  But 
upon  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  the  general  question,  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  considerations  laid  before  them  in  a 
former  article.*  We  must  now  part  company  with  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson for  a  while,  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  additional  informa- 
tion respecting  the  state  of  modem  Jerusalem,  contained  in 
Mr.  Connor's  journal.  In  perfect  coincidence  with  the  above 
representation,  that  Gentleman  remarks,  that  '  the  dissensions 
'  which  unhappily  subsist  among'  (or  rather  between)  *  the 
'  different  bodies  of  Christians  in  Jerusalem,  oppose  an  insu- 
'  perable  obstacle  to  the  establishment  there,  at  present,  of  any 

*  efficient  institution  for  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures/  '  If 

*  tliere  be  a  spot  in  the  world,  where  the  spirit  of  religious  con- 
'  tention  bums  with  greater  fury  than  in  another,  that  spot  is 

*  Jerusalem !'  The  great  object  of  this  contention,  our  rea- 
ders are  aware,  is  the  occupation  of  the  Holy  Places,  the  right 
to  which  is  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  In  the  same  manner 
as  the  firitish  Christian  Government  of  India  did  not  scmple 
to  derive  a  revenue  from  the  worship  of  Juggernaut,  the  Turk- 
ish Government  of  Jerusalem  turn  to  account  the  scarcely  less 
irrational  idolatry  of  these  pseudo  Christians.    And  it  is  this 

circumstance  which  will  render  it  so  difficult  to  effect  tlie  abo- 

\ 

*  Eclcciic  R.  for  January,  pp.  18,  1 9. 
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lition  of  this  pernicious  mummery.    ^*  Great  is  Diana  of  Ephe- 
"  sus,"  because  "  by  tliis  craft  we  get  our  wealth ;"  and  the 
False  Prophet  is,  in  this  trade,  a  sleeping  partner  with  Him  of 
Rome.     It  is  impossible  to  calculate  tne  extent  of  the  evil  in  its 
twofold  character  of  a  delusion  on  the  minds  of  the  pilgriniii 
and  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  Mahommedans.    Up- 
wards of  three  tliousand  pilgrims  visited  Jerusalem  the  year 
that  Mr.  Connor  was  there,  very  few  of  whom  were  able  to  . 
read :  they  consisted  of  Greeks  from  Turkey,  Asia  Minor*  and 
Russia,  Armenians,  chiefly  from  Anatolia,  Copts,  Syrians,  and 
about  fifty  Catholics  from  Damascus.    The  gradual  diminution 
of  this  number  by  means  of  the  extension  of  education  and  the 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  those  countries,  will  be  the  best 
means  of  undermining  the  strone  hold  of  Anti-Christ  in  the 
Holy  City.     It  is  some  consolation  to  be  informed  of  the 
wretched  ignorance  of  these  pilgrims.    The  true  character  of 
their  religion  may  be  judged  of  from  this  circumstance,  added 
to  what  we  have  already  mentioned ;  that  the  chief  objects  of 
the  Greek  pilgrims  are,  to  obtain  candles  touched  with  the  sa- 
cred Fire,  under  the  idea  that  if  burned  at  a  person's  fimeral, 
they  will  most  assuredly  save  his  soul  from  future  punishment ; 
and  to  bathe  themselves,  and  dip  their  linen  in  the  Jordaxi, 
bringing  these  clothes  back  to  be  carefully  preserved  for  tUe 
purpose  of  wrapping  their  exanimate  clay  when  dressed  for 
the  tomb.     If  this  be  not  heathenism,  what  is  Christianity? 
How  can  those  who  build  their  hopes  of  salvation  on  pil- 
grimages, relics,  intercessions  of  saints,  or 'winding  sheets 
'  washed  in  the  Jordan,'  be  said  to  trust  in  the  efficacy  of 
Christ's  atonement,  or  to  have  embraced  his  Gospel  ?    If  it  be 
true,  that  these  unhappy  fanatics  are  to  be  pitied,  rather  than 
wholly  contemned,  yet,  we   ought  to  be  cautious    how    we 
seem  to  keep  on  any  terms  with  the  abominable  superstition 
of  which   they  are  the  victims.    For  Protestant  writers  t6 
indulge    in    the    language   of   complacency  respecting  such 
scenes,  however  picturesque,  however  sincere   the  devotees, 
however  commendable  their  blind  zeal,  in  comparison  with 
the  callous  indifference  of  the  infidel,  is  to  confound  truth 
and  error,  good  and  evil,  most  perilously.    The  superstition 
of  these  pilgrims  is  not  more  debasing  in  its  character,  than 
demoralismg  in  its  influence.      Every  true  Christian,  there- 
fore, nay,  every  friend  of   his  species,  must  devoutly   wiah^ 
that  all  tlie  murky  dens  and  grottos  of  Superstition,  which 
profane  and  infest  the  once  sacred  city,  were  laid  open  to  the 
day,  and  the  whole  system  of  scandalous  imposture  finally 
abolished.  In  the  mean  time,  let  the  Turk  know  that  we,  as  Pro- 
testantSj  have  almost  less  in  common  with  such  a  religion,  than 
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ivith  theirs ;  that  Christianity  is  wholly  at  war  with  such  delu* 
sions  and  abominations.  In  proof  of  this,  our  appeal  lies  to 
the  Bible  ;  and  when  the  Koran  and  that  are  fairly  brought  to- 
gether, then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  expect  that  Islamism 
shall  begin  to  totter  and  nod  to  its  downfal.  Hitherto,  the 
Bible  has  been  an  unknown  book  at  Jerusalem.  Not  one  of 
the  three  thousand  pilgrims  travelled  by  that  compass ;  but 
one,  perhaps,  had  seen  a  copy  of  the  Scnptures,  ana  that  was 
an  Armenian  pilgrim  from  Calcutta,  in  whose  room  Mr.  Con- 
nor found  some  English  Religious  Tracts  printed  at  Serampore, 
which  had  been  given  him  by  Dr.  Carey.  To  this  man,  Mr. 
Connor  gave  23  Armenian  Testaments  to  distribute  in  Jerusa- 
lem. He  also  left  with  the  chief  agent  of  the  Greek  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,*  for  sale,  83  Arabic  Psalters,  2  Arabic  Bibles, 
3  Arabic  Testaments,  34  Greek  Testaments,  all  of  which  were 
speedily  disposed  of;  and  to  the  Armenian  Patriarch,  he  sold 
66  Armenian  Testaments.  God  grant  that  these  may  be  the 
seeds  of  a  future  harvest ! 

From  Jerusalem,  Dr.  Richardson  proceeded  in  company  with 
the  noble  Travellers,  to  Damascus,  oy  the  way  of  Nablous.  His 
description  of  Sebaste  and  the  adjacent  country,  corresponds 
to  that  given  by  Mr.  Buckingham.  The  hills,  cultivated  in 
terraces  up  to  the  top,  sown  with  grain,  and  planted,  as  well  as 
the  valleys,  with  fig  and  olive  trees,  had  a  rich  and  beautifol 
appearance.  Under  a  similar  ornamental  culture,  he  remarks, 
Jerusalem  itself  might  be  made  to  assume  an  appearance 
which  should  justify  the  epithet  bestowed  on  it  by  Pliny,  who 
speaks  of  it  as  by  far  the  most  beautiful  city  of  the  East.  At 
present,  '  it  is  perfectly  naked,  and  stands  m  the  midst  of  the 

•  most  barren  ground,*  says  our  Author,  *  that  I  ever  saw.* 
Not  so  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  Jeroboam. 
From  Sebaste,  the  party  proceeded,  through  Jenin  or  Gennin, 
to  Bisan,  (Scythopolis,  the  Bethsan  of  Scripture,)  a  collection 
of  most  miserable  hovels,  which  they  found  to  harbour  '  the 

•  veriest  miscreants  of  that  miscreant  quarter  of  the  globe.' 
Dr.  R.  states  that  he  never  in  his  life  *  saw  the  human  coun- 

•  tenance  so  bedevilled  as  in  the  fiend-like  looks  of  the  inhabit- 

•  ants  of  Bisan.'  A  conversation  was  overheard  among  them, 
in  which  the  murder  of  the  whole  party  was  coolly  canvassed. 
The  dwellers  in  towns  are  here,  not  wholly  without  reason, 
looked  upon  as  an  inferior  class  of  beings  by  the  dwellers  in 
tents.  At  Tiberias,  where  there  is,  it  seems,  a  college  of  Jews, 
the  Author 

•  found  six  Rabbis  engaged  in  studying  Hebrew  folios.    They  occupied 

^^  ^  ^  -  rill  -        ■■  __i ^ -^M^.^^^—^*^^— ^"^^ ^^^^"^^^-^.^l— ..■^^^Wi* 

*  The  Patriarch  himself  always  resides  at  Constantinople. 


IlidftnlMtt^  'iVaeek.-^. 
iw0liUfQTOoni!ii  ivlhcfa  w«ru  tDTTuundcd  with  Ifodti,  anO  MJd  liicv  •pHii 
ilieiniine  cntirriy  iu  Mwtylni;  ilic  Scriptures  trnij  Cvmiai-niaric*  tarnwft. 
1  n-grt-Ked  much  tb«t  I  hud  nul  burn  apprined  of  ikik  iintiUfUoit  m  m 
pftrlier  pari  (if  the  (i»ji ;  »fl<l  not  fauving  nu  iuloriiVL-in-  wiib  iti«,  ]  conA 
nul  tarit  my  olturt  iiucrviow  to  ibo  auinc  advuiugv  th»t  I  sbu«tl 
ulhrrwitc  have  done.  Tiberias  was  ibc  iincicnt  irut  of  Jewjish  liicraiitrf, 
and  there  i)  no  insiituiiun  in  pAlcilitic,  thni  I  stioulij  more  snxtouil^  vitti 
to  bo  iii^rmcvl  Hbuut,  than  the  history  of  ibis  Kbitiil ;  whelher  H  t*  ■ 
n-ceni  oiKbliakiiwni,  or  if  it  bu  GoitliDuul  down  from  (he  lakiag  ■>( 
JvroMlcm  by  'rilut-  Tl'cru  i»  t,  fiood  lynniioguc  «t  Tibctisk.  Tfct 
bttwrs  t»rc  nrrostknWy  poor,'  VoL  11.  pp.  427,  S- 

Here  oiir  AtiUior  ha<)  the  honour  of  prMcribing  for  lie 
Pdgtia,  '  the  rictruy  of  Palestine,'  and  the  ittill  higber  graclfi- 
cation  of  Blmring  m  an  Interview  with  Lady  Hesler  Stan&opc. 

'  We  bsd  morp  than  nnre  profiirr)  by  her  kind  aificc%  and  gaod  wwrf, 
and  her  polilc  and  rnli^loiicil  ronwnwtion  made  tu  ntttn  Ibnt  we  hai 
hod  so  little  opporiuniiy  of  brncfiting  by  bi-r  wieiy.  Her  ktoii  iileMi 
and  almoal  univi-rsal  acqti  tin  lance  All  <jvcr  ihc  Levant,  log^bcr  with  h*f 
condcsceiiJinR  nmi  plrnNiiit  niyri'M,  findfr  brr  name' eif  llie  lini  nm- 
>r4)uerice  tu  the  oricnul  tmrrllrr.  [It  Lndj'shipV  uaoal  miAcncc  H  « 
Alar  I^llu  in  Moant  Ixbanon  :  the  houw  was  fomiMly  a  Orerk  poty 
vtmt,  but  iho  noble  rpNidcnt  hM  farmed  it  icio  a  vi-ry  ninAiUblv  b»l>t- 
lation.  ARcr  Mi<lsuRiini<r,  uti<if  ihe  wcHihrr  bccMnics  aarm,  ihe 
usually  rrliret  faighrr  up  the  mounmiiu,  and  livi-s  in  her  <m(  amoi^  tbe 
DriiM-»  in  the  neigbbourhood  of  Dair  cl  Cainr,  tbe  midcnce  t4  ihcii- 
prince  Buihir.  Her  Ladysbip  wa»  dre»iil  in  tbv  coituini!  of  a  Turhnli 
oubletnsn.  ll  is  Jinpussiblc  for  a  female  to  navel  in  thcM-  counlno,  ami 
mix  in  M>ciety,  in  any  other  drt«  :  and  ii  re«e«nble«  k>  much  thr  lad/i 
riJing-biibil  in  lliii>  country,  thai  there  ia  noihinj;  improper  ar  iuddkan 
in  its  uppearnnce.  Shu  iiceiva  \i*iieni  in  ihv  »iimo  manner  wiifa  aajr 
Turk  or  Anb  uf  dislinctlim,  and  entertains  (hem  iiith  ibt;  »Rie  &i«  af 
nhcrbet,  ciiffec,  tind  tnbatco.  No  petbun  can  be  more  nti^led  or  «» 
iccnicd  ihnn  iliis  noble  laily  ii  Uiruuglinut  ibc  I^vunl ;  but  ibt  h«  w 
cuticern  wtinicvet  in  itie  govemmeiil  of  any  pan  nf  the  ciutiiTv,  ai  ba* 
frctjutntty  been  (cprew-nled  in  K«i;Iaiid ;  mir  dort  »hr  even  *o  mvcV  a* 
gpeab  llir  langnnge  of  the  country,  either  Turkith  or  Arabic,  bn  n 
alvrayi  uttpndt3  by  an  inlirpreiiT.  SJie  looked  rviDatkably  pdl*.  (mm  I 
l)clirve  vnA  in  tnleiubty  cmid  henllh,  and  cuGvertnl  iii  a  cberrfid  aad 
sprightly  rtaOBer.'  Vol.  K.  pp.  4'Ji),  30. 

Tlie  Emit  Btuthir,  (Mr.  Cuiinor  spell*  it  Becbk.)  wiUi  b» 
faBiily.  and  Bome  of  the  other  noblea  of  that  nation,  arc  stated 
to  have  reociTcd  bai^tism  :  ibey  liavc  tbeir  childraii  bttptittd, 
have  vliuptia  in  their  liousea,  aod  hear  Mass  every  BnTulBf. 
The  rest  of  tbe  twtivra  are  hostile  to  the  Christians,  iiervicc 
ia  performed  tn  the  PriiK^e'a  pnlnrc  hv  a  Maiiniitv  prieKt.  Mr. 
Connor  viaitcd  Dairel  CJamr{DereI  Kamr).  the  i-itjiltal  nf  tbe 
\)ivMS,  on  Mount  )«banon,  idid  waa  httRKJuMd  to  the  Phace 
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by  his  phjrsician.  He  made  many  inqnirieB  about  Englan4» 
and  in  particular  respecting  his  friend  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  who 
formerly  saved  him  from  the  vengeance  of  Djezzar,  pasha  of 
Acre ;  since  which,  he  has  always  manifested  an  affectionate 
attachment  to  the  English.  We  subjoin  from  Mr.  Connor's 
Notes,  the  following  particulars  respecting  that  singular  people, 
of  whom  so  little  is  known. 

*  The  number  of  the  Druses  may  be  about  70,000.  Of  these,  20,000 
are  capable  of  bearing  arms.  The  Druses  are  divided  into  two  gruid 
classes ;  that  of  the  JkkaU  or  intelligent,  and  that  of  the  DjakeU  or 
ignorant.  The  Akkals,  in  number  about  10,000,  form  the  sacred  order, 
and  are  distinguishable  by  their  white  turbans,  the  emblem  of  purity. 
Every  Thursday  evening,  the  Akkals  assemble  together  in  their  oratories!, 
and  perform  their  religious  rites.  What  these  rites  are,  no  one  but 
themselves  knows :  their  ceremonies  are  enveloped  in  the  profoundest 
mystery :  during  the  performance  of  them,  they  place  guards  around  the 
spot,  to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  profane :  their  wives  are  permitted 
to  be  present :  if  any  of  the  uninitiatea  dared  to  witness  any  part  of  their 
sacred  rites,  instant  death  would,  on  discovery,  be  the  reward  of  their 
temerity.  All  the  Akkals  are  permitted  to  marry.  The  chief  of  the 
order  resides  in  a  village  called  £1  Mutna.  The  title  and  privileges  of 
the  members  are  not  necessarily  handed  down  from  father  to  son.  When 
arrived  at  a  certain  age,  every  individual  who  wishes  it,  and  whose  con* 
duct  has  not  been  stained  with  any  flagrant  vice,  may,  after  passing 
through  some  initiatory  ceremonies,  enter  the  Order.  At  the  funeni 
of  an  Akkal,  the  principal  of  the  priests  who  happen  to  be  present,  de- 
mands of  the  bye-standers  their  testimony  of  the  conduct  of  the  deceased 
during  his  life  :  if  their  testimony  be  favourable,  he  addresses  the  de- 
ceased with  the  words — **'  God  be  merciful  to  thee  T  if  otherwise,  the 
address  is  omitted.  The  funerals  of  the  Akkals,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
other  Druses,  are  always  very  numerously  attended.  The  Akkals  bear 
arms  only  in  defence  of  their  country,  and  never  accompany  an  invading 
army. 

'  The  Djahels,  who  form  by  fJEu:  the  most  numerous]  class,  perform 
no  religious  rites  whatever,  unless  when  circumstances  oblige  them  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  Mahommedans.  They  consider  both  Jesut 
Christ  and  Mahoramed  as  impostors,  and  cherish  an  equal  dislike  to 
Christians  and  Turks.  They  believe  that  the  Deity  was  incarnated  in 
the  person  of  Hakem,  Caliph  of  Eg^pt,  and  that  he  will  shortly  appear 
again.  He  is  to  come,  they  think,  nom  China,  and  to  meet,  fight  with, 
and  utterly  destroy  ail  his  enemies,  at  a  place  called  the  ^  Black 
Stone." 

*  The  Druses  regard  the  Chinese  as  belongiDg  to  their  sect,  and  as  the 
most  exemplary  members  of  it  in  the  world.  They  believe  in  the  trans- 
migration of  souls,  and  that,  according  to  the  character  of  the  individual 
in  his  first  journey  through  life,  will  be  the  nature  of  the  body  which  his 
soul  will  animate  in  a  future  state  of  exutence.  Schools  are  pretty  fre- 
cjuent  >  the  Akkals  are  genially  the  nastersi  and  aie  paid  by  their  pu" 
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piU:  they  tciicli  rcadint;  and  iv riling.  Tliu  book  gcncililly  used  as  « 
excrcUu  i'orthc  cliildrrii,  is  tbi-  Ki>ran.  in  some  villages  where  ihcw-v 
schools  arc  thobCM)!' th(7  (Maroniii)  Christiuus,  (he  Druses  seixi  tL:: 
ciiildrcn  thithrr,  where  (hi'y  urc  Ktu^ht  to  read  the  Pkalois  of  David.' 

There  appears  to  us  little  room  to  doubt  that  the  religion  o 
the  Druses,  as  well  ns  that  of  the  Ismaylysand  the  Aozeynv 
is,  in  fact,  some  modiiicatioii  of  the  Buddhistic  idolatry.  M: 
Bertrand,  the  ircQtlem;in  alluded  to  as  Phvsician  to  theEii.:. 
stated  in  reply  to  Mr.  Connor's  inquiry  respecting  their  uc:- 
shippinrr  a  calf,  that  he  had  questioned  many  of  them  about  i:. 
ana  they  all  denied  it,  saving,  '  Do  you  suppose  that  we  woul'^ 
'  worship  as  our  God,  tfie  inuige  of  an  animal  whose  flesh  «« 
'  eat,  and  of  whose  skin  we  make  our  shoes  \*  That  they  are 
idolaters,  however,  all  accounts  concur  in  stating ;  and  if  it  be 
correct  that  they  claim  an  ufKnity  to  the  Chinese,  as  reganis 
their  superstition,  they  will  probably  be  found  to  have  derivrd 
it  from  some  remote  common  origin .  The  information  collected 
by  Burckhardt  is  not  at  variance  with  Mr.  Connor's  statemt'D?, 
althou(]rh  the  picture  he  draws  is  still  more  unfavourable.  Thtir 
fondness  for  raw  meat,  which  came  under  his  own  observatioc, 
is  a  diss:ustincr  trait,  which  seems  to  brins:  them  down  to^a  levr! 
with  the  Calmtic  tribes.  Their  acquaintance  withletters,  hun- 
pver,  clearly  refers  them  to  some  branch  of  the  great  Arabian 
family.  The  identity  or  affinity  between  the  Druses  and  the 
other  religious  sects  described  t)y  Burckhardt*  as  occupyini; 
this  mountain  region,  is  a  point  which  remains  to  be  ascertaia- 
ecf.  All  the  information  which  is  at  present  before  us,  is^  iu 
fact,  of  too  vague  and  imperfect  a  kind  to  throw  much  light  on 
the  origin  and  equivocal  character  of  these  wild  tribes.  Great 
numbers  of  Maruuites  are  said  to  be  mingled  with  the  Druses. 
and  to  dwell  in  their  villages.  It  is  with  them,  Mr.  Connor 
thinks,  that  all  attempts  at  in^V'tducinn;  Scriptural  knowled>;e 
into  these  reijions  must  becjin  ;  and  the  Syrian  Patriarch  repre- 
sented that  they  wonid  ijladly  receive  the  Araluc  Scriptures. 
It  were  vain  to  specni.itc  on  the  motives  which  have  led  Lady 
Hester  to  fix  he  r  a!n)(le  in  such  a  neighbourhood;  but  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  Iu  r  Ladyship's  long  continued  residence  ia 
those  parts,  may,  wiiliout  her  intending  it,  be  productive  of 
highly  beneficial  results,  by  perinaueutly  lessening  tlie  force  of 
prejudice  against  the  Franks. 

In  the  road  tu  Damascus,  soon  nfter  leuvinjr  a  village  called 
Mensura,  a  day  s  jnurncy  from  \az.ireth.  Dr.  Uichardson  in- 
quired of  two  n:itivcs  who  begired  alms,  whethi  r  they  knew 
such  a  place  as  Ciipcrnaum.     •  Cavemnhum  wa  Chorosi*  th«  v 
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immediately  rejoined ;  *  they  are  quite  near,  bnt  in  roinB.*  We 
much  regret  that  our  Author  was  not  able  to  ascertain  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  information,  as  commentators  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  affirming  that  no  trace  remains  of  either  of  these  guilty 
(pities,  and  the  very  situation  of  Chorazin  has  been  considered 
as  doubtful. 

We  cannot  spare  room  to  dwell  on  the  attractions  and  ad- 
vantages of  Scham  SchereeflF,  '  the  Mouth  of  Mecca/  the 
•  Florence  of  Turkey,  and  Flower  of  the  Levant/  the  noble 
Damascus.  Greatly  surpassing  Grand  Cairo  in  cleanliness  and 
comfort,  it  has  in  all  ages  been  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
delightful  situations  in  the  world.  To  console^  however,  our 
tarry-at-home  readers,  we  may  tell  them,  that,  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  cloudless  skies  and  a  transparent  atmosphere,  such 
as  never  set  off  an  English  landscape,  the  environs  of  Da- 
mascus are  not  to  be  named,  in  our  AuUior's  opinion,  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  English  metropolis ; '  and  the  boasted 
'  view  from  Salehiyyeh  is  to  that  from  Hampstead  or  Rich- 
'  mond  Hill,  what  a  cottage  garden  is  to  Kew.*  The  popular 
tion  is  estimated  at  150,000  souls  :  among  all  these,  according 
to  Dr.  R.,  *  there  is  neither  a  reading  nor  a  writing  individual/* 
The  Christians  of  different  sects  are  calculated  to  be  12,000  : 
Mr.  Connor  rates  them  at  16,000,  but  confesses  it  to  be  a  rough 
calculation.  Of  these,  4,000  are  Greeks ;  the  remainder  being 
Latins,  Maronites,  Syrians,  and  Armenians.  The  Jews,  who 
enjoy  more  liberty  here  than  in  most  parts  of  Turkey,  amount 
to  about  2,500.  But  what  are  these  Christians?  Dr.  Richard- 
son says : 

'  The  Turks  have  never  seen  a  Christian  church  as  It  ought  (o  be,  and 
they  have  never  seen,  and  know  nothing  of  Christianity ;  hence  their 
aversion  to  it,  anil  to  Christians,  and  to  every  thing  that  comes  from 
them :  disgusted  with  their  idolatry,  they  slight  and  despise  their 
science.  Who  will  take  the  veil  off  Israel's  race,  and  teach  the 
Mussulman  and  the  Jew,  that  there  is  but  one  Mediator  between  God 
and  man,  and  that  there  is  no  idolatry  or  polytheism  in  the  religion  of 
Jesus  ?' 

He  speaks  of  the  natural  capabilities  of  the  Turks  as  of  the 
highest  order,  and  their  dispositions  as  in  many  respects 
amiable,  while  they  appear  to  have  a  most  exemplary  reve- 

*  Unless  this  be  meant  of  the  Moslems  only,  the  aatertion  moit  be 
understood  with  some  qoalificationt  The  Fathers  of  the  Latin  Con- 
vent, all  Spaniards,  expressed  their  joy  at  the  prospect  of  receiving 
a  supply  of  Arabic  Bibles  for  their  fiocL 
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rence  for  &e  Dhrine  name.  Hitherto*  however/  the  Talks  and 
the  Negroes  have  been,  he  remarks, 

*  the  unproductive  members  of  our  race  :  they  hare  never  contributed 
one  thought  to  science,  nor  suggested  one  scheme  to  improve  our  oon- 
dition.  This  cannot  be  said  of  any  Christian  country  upon  earth ;  and 
he  that  contributes  to  christianise  the  Moslems,  contributes  to  turn  the 
force  of  so  many  additional  intellects  to  improve  the  science  and  advance 
the  happiness  of  man/ 

This  is  not  true,  however,  of  the  Mahonunedans  at  large  ;  it 
must  be  understood  only  of  the  decrepid  nation  which  now 
domineers  over  the  regions  where  once  the  name  of  Saladin 
shed  a  brighter  lustre  than  was  reflected  from  that  of  any 
contemporary  Christian  hero,  and  where  literature  and  science 
found  an  asylum  in  the  court  of  Bagdad.  Moors  were  the 
enlightened  and  chivalrous  conquerors  of  Spain,  imder  whom 
the  useful  and  the  elegant  arts  revived  in  the  midst  of  Gothic 
darkness.  Arabian  physicians  and  Arabian  mathematicians 
were  the  depositaries  and  dispensers  of  Grecian  learning,  when 
all  Christendom  was  sunk  in  barbarism.  We  are  but  discharging, 
as  Christians^  a  debt  of  ancient  standing,  in  commimicating^  to 
the  Moslem  nations  of  the  East,  the  knowledge  and  civilization 
for  which  our  barbarian  ancestors  were  indebted  to  theirs. 
Nor  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  religion  of  the  mosque,  which 
makes  it  death  to  its  professors  to  abjure  that  faith,  yet  protects 
both  Greeks  and  Latins  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  idolatries, 
is,  in  the  former  respect,  not  less  tolerant,  and,  in  the  latter,  far 
more  so  than  the  Church  of  Rome.  At  the  present  moment, 
there  is  a  higher  degree  of  reli^ous  liberty  enjoyed  in  Turkey 
than  in  Spam ;  ana  the  obstacles  to  the  extension  of  Chris- 
tianity are  far  more  formidable  in  Popish  than  in  Mahommedan 
countries.  It  is  only  by  keeping  ever  in  view  the  distinction 
between  Christianity  considered  as  the  religion  of  Christ,  and 
the  idolatrous  corruptions  which  have  usurped  the  name  of 
Christianity,  that  we  can  make  good  the  argument  drawn  from 
the  moral  superiority  of  the  true  faith  to  the  creed  of  Mahom- 
med.  In  the  yery  hatred  with  which  the  Frank  or  Greek  is 
regarded  by  the  Mussulman,  there  is  something  virtuous;  since 
an  abhorr^ce  of  idolatry  is,  at  least  in  part,  its  real  cause. 
If  they  persecute,  it  is  but  according  to  the  spirit  of  an  impos- 
ture propagated  by  the  sword ;  and  with  them,  toleration  is  a 
supererogatory  virtue.  The  professed  disciples  of  Christ  per- 
secute those  of  other  creeds  and  each  other,  in  opposition  to 
the  express  precepts  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  their  Master ;  and 
intolerance  is  consequently  in  them  a  crime  of  far  deeper  die. 
Let  us  be  just.    We  tuive  mudb  to  do  in  the  East,  before  ws 
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can  wipe  away  the  ignominy  deservedly  attaching  there  to  the 
Christian  name. 

We  find  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  justice,  in  this  article,  to 
the  remaining  portion  of  Dr.  Richardson's  Travels.  Egypt 
and  Nubia  yet  he  before  us,  to  which  also  Mr.  Jowett's  highly 
interesting  researches  chiefly  relate.  We  must  therefore  re- 
serve that  subject  entire  for  our  next  Number.  From  Damascus, 
Dr.  Richardson  proceeded,  by  way  of  Balbec,  to  Tripoli,  where 
the  noble  Travellers  embarked  for  Europe.  The  Barrada,  along 
whose  course  their  route  lay,  soon  after  leaving  the  Syrian 
capital,  the  Author  conjectures  to  be  the  Pharpar  of  Scripture. 
We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  his  description  of  the  ruins 
of  Balbec,  which  supplies  another  confirmation  of  the  accu- 
racy of  Maundrell. 

*  It  is  a  large  unwieldy  mass  of  building  in  the  form  of  an  irregular 
square,  which  is  narrowed  at  the  north  end,  and  is  perforated  by  a  num- 
ber of  arched  vaults,  which  are  greatly  obstructed  with  rubbish.  The 
outer  walls  are  very  much  shattered,  and  exhibit  only  the  repairs  of 
former  walls  very  badly  executed.  These  outer  walls  have'  evidently 
been  built  at  two  separate  periods,  and  by  two  separate  people  practising 
difiercnt  modes  of  architecture.  The  most  ancient  parts  are  chiefly  on 
the  south  and  on  the  west,  and  are  most  abundant  in  the  south- west - 
corner  of  the  wall,  where  some  of  the  stones  that  rest  upon  the  ground 
arc  ten  paces  long ;  others  are  nine  paces  long,  ten  feet  broad,  and  six 
feet  thick.  They  are  cut  with  the  bevelled  edge,  exactly  like  the  cutting 
of  the  stones  in  the  subterranean  columns  of  the  Haram  Schereeff  in 
Jerusalem,  which  I  have  stated  to  be  of  Jewish  workmanship.  Indeed 
the  similarity  of  the  workmanship  struck  me  forcibly,  and  lam  disposed 
to  refer  them  both  to  the  same  people,  and  nearly  to  the  same  era.  The 
stones  are  compact  limestone,  which  is  the  common  stone  of  the  country, 
und  ihe  soil  of  age  with  which  they  are  covered,  compared  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  building,  which  are  decidedly  Roman,  would  warrant 
our  referring  them  to  the  n.*mote  period  of  eight  and  twenty  hundred 
years,  the  era  of  Solomon,  the  king  of  Israel  and  Judah,  who  built  Ha- 
xnath  and  Tadraor  in  the  desert. 

'  The  second  builders  of  this  enormous  pile  have  built  upon  the  foun- 
dations ot  the  former  building,  and,  in  order  that  the  appearance  of  the 
whole  might  seem  to  be  of  one  date,  they  have  cut  a  new  surface  upon 
the  old  stones.  This  operation  has  not  been  completely  finished,  and 
some  of  the  stones  remain  half  cut,  exhibiting  part  of  the  old  surface 
and  part  of  the  new,  so  that  the  different  eras  of  the  building  are  exem- 
plified in  the  same  stone*  We  measured  two  of  the  stones  near  the 
south-west  corner  in  the  south  wall ;  one  of  them  was  sixty-seven  £wt 
long,  nearly  fourteen  feet  broad,  and  nine  feet  thick ;  the  other  was  sixty* 
four  feet  long  ;  we  could  not  measure  the  breadth  and  thickness.  There 
is  a  third  stone  apparently  of  the  same  dimensions.  These  have  been 
partly  cot  for  a  new  surface,  and  partly  not  They  are,  pcrhapsithe 
most  ponderous  oMiscs  that  human  Ikiiods  or  human  machiiiery  ever 
moved  into  a  wall,  and  here  they  arc  between  twenty  and  thirty  feet 
above  the  foundation.    Jx«Wi4   ItUttBOt  acquainted  with  any  buildiogp 
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except  ihc  one  under  consideration,  where  Wq  can  find  ttoiics  the  half  of 
tbe  above  dimensions^  or  even  the  fourth  of  it.  The  nortbem  wall  of 
Jerusalem,  which  Josephus  says  was  built  of  stones  thirty  feet  long,  has 
long  since  been  destroyed,  and  every  stone  broken  to  pieces.  In  the 
pyramids  of  l^gypt,  we  saw  one  or  two  stones  eij^hteen  feet  long;  and  at 
Koom  Ombos  measured  one  of  twenty-three  feet;  but  these  are  but 
occasional  blocks  introduced  for  purposes  of  particular  security.  But  a 
whole  wail,  or  a  whole  building,  of  nearly  four  hundred  feet  aside,  con- 
structed of  stones  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  long,  is  something  more  thao 
Cyclopean;  the  labours  of  Hercules  were  a  joke  to  this.  However,  I 
am  not  disposed  to  think  that  these  immense  blocks  formed  any  part  of 
the  original  wall ;  they  do  not  harmonize  with  that  which  is  around 
them ;  and  the  part  which  is  below  them,  is  the  repaired,  and  not  the 
original  wall.  Most  probably  they  were  intended  for  stone  columns  to 
serve  some  ornamental  purpose  in  the  interior.  The  grefit  disproportion 
of  their  length  to  their  breadth  and  thickness,  their  being  all  in  the  same 
part  of  the  wall,  and  there  being  none  like  them  in  any  other  part  of  the 
building,  seem  to  authorise  the  supposition.  The  place  which  they 
occupy  in  the  wall,  is  nearly  on  a  levef  with  the  floor  of  the  interior  of 
the  building,  and  hence  they  were  edged  into  it  by  the  repairer^  who 
knew  no  better  use  for  them.  The  northern  part  of  this  outside  wall  is  more 
modern,  and,  in  my  opinion,  Roman.  The  stones  are  much  smaller, 
and  it  is  vaulted  below  to  support  the  floor. within :  the  southern  part 
seems  to  be  banked  up  with  earth  and  stone  without  arches. 

'  So  much  for  the  shell  of  this  magnificent  structure,  which  has  evi- 
dently been  a  wall  of  defence  to  protect  the  precious  structures  within. 
'i'hese  we  approach  over  an  arched  bridge  and  many  fragments  of  the 
ruined  walls.  The  floor  in  the  interior  is  raised  by  arches  and  embank- 
ments, between  twenty  and  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
ground,  and  is  completely  covered  with  the  ruins  of  ancient  temples,  all 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  built  of  a  coarse  species  of  marble.  Many 
fragments  of  large-grained,  red  granite  lie  scattered  about  in  different 
places ;  and  the  whole  interior  of  the  walls  is  one  continued  series  of 
architectural  decoration  of  pilasters  and  cornices  of  the  most  minute 
workmanship;  and  all  round  there  have  been  chapels  and  niches  for 
setting  up  images,  and  places  for  the  votaries  to  perform  their  devotions. 
Besides  this  preparation  for  the  general  rites  of  Pagan  idolatry,  there  are 
the  remains  of  seveial  temples  for  the  rites  of  particular  deities.  One 
of  these  is  seen  from  the  road,  over  a  breach  in  the  wall :  it  is  peripteral 
and  hypethral^  and  appears  at  one  time  to  have  been  used  as  a  Christian 
church  :  both  columns  and  wall  still  remain.  Of  another  temple,  the^ 
are  only  six  columns,  and  of  others  merely  the  substructions.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  building  there  are  several  apartments,  which  were  pro- 
bably used  for  the  accommodation  of  the  hierarchy.  The  whole  fitting  up 
of  the  interior  must  have  been  extremely  elegant,  and  bears  evident  marks 
of  Roman  workmanship.  I  think  it  most  probable  that  it  was  rebuilt 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  destroyed  by  the  Saracens.  There  is  one 
large  stone  covered.with  an  Arabic  inscription,  which  might  throw  some 
light  on  the  ubject ;  but  that  I  was  unable  to  read,  and  had  uol  time  lo 
procure  a  person  to  read  it  for  me/    Vol.  11.  pp.  503 — 7* 
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Art.  11.  Codex  Criticusofthe  Hebrew  Bible,  wherein  Vander  Hooght's 
Text  is  corrected  from  the  Hebrew  Manuscripts  collated  by  Kenni* 
cottand  Dc  Rossi,  and  from  the  Ancient  Versions;  being  an  At- 
tempt to  form  a  Standard  Text  of  the  Old  Testament.  To  which  is 
prefixed,  An  Essay  on  ihe  Nature  and  Necessity  of  such  an  Under- 
taking. By  the  Rev.  George  Hamilton,  A.  M.  Rector  of  Killermogh. 
8vo.  Price  7s.  London.  1821. 

THE  criticism  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  as  applied  to 
the  revision  and  emendation  of  its  readings,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  almost  perfect.    Future  labourers  m  the  collation 
of  authorities  will  probably  never  find  occasion  for  serious  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  results  of  Griesbach's  investigations.    His 
readings,  perhaps,  in  some  few  cases,  may  be  exchanged  for 
others  ;  but  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  increasing  use  of  his  last 
critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  will,  we  may  with  some 
confidence  anticipate,  only  confirm  his  decisions,  and  ensure 
the  general  reception  of  his  text.     But  the  criticism  of  the  He- 
brew Bible  is  still  very  imperfect.    The  collation  of  Hebrew 
manuscripts  has  not  yet  been  made  available  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  ultimate  and  proper  object ;  and  the  revision 
of  the  ancient  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  a  work  in  which 
but  little  progress  has  been  made.    A  standard  text  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  still  a  desideratum  in  sacred  lite- 
rature.    Boothroyd's  "  Biblia  Hebraica"  is  the  only  edition  of 
the  entire  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  contains  a  text  improved 
from  the  materials  provided  by  Kennicott,  De  Rossi,   and 
other  Biblical  critics.    This  meritorious  pubUcation,  however, 
still  leaves  open  to  the  skill  and  diligence  of  scholars  the  ser* 
vice  of  supplying  a  correct  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.    The  re- 
vision of  the  Editor  is   incomplete,   the  approved  readings 
being,  in  numerous  instances,  only  introduced  into  the  notes. 
Valuable,  therefore,  as  is  the  work  which  he  has  executed,  it 
has  not  entirely  removed  the  inaccuracies  of  a  defective  text. 
An  unincumbered,  amended  text  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is 
still  wanting.    The  work  before  us  is  an  attempt  to  furnish  such 
a  text.    Referring  to  the  collations  of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi, 
and  to  the  critical  proceedings  of  Lowth  and  his  followers,  the 
present  Editor  remarks : 

'  The  formation  of  a  text  from  a  careful  examination  of  manuscripts 
and  other  authorities,  they  always  deemed  a  matter  of  importance,  bai 
events  which  they  did  not  anticipate  have  now  rendered  it  a  matter  of 
iniperiom  necessity.  I  allude  to  the  exertions  making  at  present  to 
translate  the  Bible  into  the  languages  of  various  Heathen  nations,  that 
they  may  hear  in  their  own  tongues  the  wooderfnl  works  of  God.  The 
progress  of  the  Baptist  Missionaries  in  translatiog  the.  Scriptoret  into  the 
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Unguagei  of  the  East,  has  been  deservedly  applauded  by  Chriidiiic 
every  denomination  ;  but  it  must  be  regretted  that  these  excellent  m 
have  not  been  furnished  with  the  best  basis  for  their  work,  and  ik 
they  are  obliged  to  uke  from  an  incorrect  text,  those  venions,  wfa 
will  probably  remain  for  many  generations  the  standards  of  truth  aaoic 
their  respective  nations.  And  if  they  do  not  implicitlj  Ibllov  k 
printed  Hebrew  text,  much  valuable  time  must  be  lost  in  dHeimmt 
what  emendations  they  ought  to  make.  Nor  is  this  loss  of  Iibm  and  pr 
plexity  the  only  evil  to  be  apprehended  :  the  most  sealous  supporttf  tf 
the  printed  text,  or  of  our  authorised  version,  must  allow  that  they  tm 
tain  some  apparent  contradictions.  The  translations  which  issue  ftsi 
the  Indian  press,  do  nut  fall  into  the  hands  of  barbarians,  but  into  tk 
hands  of  men  prepared  to  cavil  at  tbem»  and  to  compare  them  with  iks 
own  sacred  writings ;  and  were  they  to  discover  any  of  the  defects  of  ik 
text  alluded  to,  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  them  cooiprehend  ksi 
their  cavils  were  unfounded,  and  how  apparent  contradictions  were  u» 
factorily  explained  by  the  principles  of  just  criticism.  Were  a  Biahnii 
or  a  Mahometan  for  example,  to  ask  a  missionaiy,  how  it  happened  ikai 
a  son  was  older  than  his  father,  (2  Chron.  xxii.  2.)  the  only  czpliB^ 
tion  which  could  be  given,  would  but  occasion  a  second  qucstiBBi 
**  Why  did  you  not  give  us  a  correct  Bible  f  ' 

This  single  example  is  sufficient  to  induce  the  attention  of 
every  person  who  is  interested  in  the  preservation  and  diffnaioi 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  the  question  of  revision.  If  it  be 
obligatory  upon  us  to  circulate  the  sacred  writinn,  it  is  ob- 
ligatory upon  us  to  circulate  them  in  as  pure  a  form  as  nos- 
sible  ;  to  divest  them  of  every  blemish  which  they  m^j  nare 
received  from  the  mistakes  of  transcribers  and  other  causes  of 
injury,  and  to  supply  every  omission  which  we  may  hare  the 
means  of  satisiactonly  detecting.  If  one  of  our  readera,  we  sre 
confident,  will  suspect  us  for  a  moment,  of  offering  conaideia- 
tions  of  diis  kind  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  diffusion  of 
the  Bible.  But  while  it  becomes  us  to  be  most  dilkrent  in  this 
service*  it  is  equally  proper  that  a  more  excellent  e£tion  of  the 
original  Scriptures  than  has  yet  been  provided^  should  be  ob- 
tained; and  both  the  importance  and  practicability  of  this 
object  require  to  be  fully  represented.  Allentiona  to  the  af- 
fect that  the  Bible  is  sumciently  correctj  ana  that  no  reTisibn 
of  its  readings  is  necessary,  are  entitled  to  no  regard  in  the 
face  of  the  demonstration  supplied  by  the  various  readugB^  of 
the  necessity  of  the  measure.  What  laudable  undertaldng  has 
ever  been  proposed  in  reference  to  the  Bible,  that  haa  not 
alarmed  the  prejudices,  and  provoked  the  opposition  of  ita  pro- 
fessed, and  even  of  its  real  friends  ? 

If  the  application  of  the  rules  of  criticism  to  the  manuscnpti 
and  versions  of  the  Bible,  which  are  the  primary  authoritiea  to 
establish  its  text,  were  to  effect  important  alterations  in  the  doc- 
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trines  of  the  Bible,  it  would  be  for  that  very  reason  indii , 
sable^  because  it  would«  in  that  case,  be  the  only  safeguard  to 
our  faith,  {fording    us  the  assurance  that  the  additions  of 
men  were  discarded  from  the  inspirations  of  Heaven.    But  no 
effect  of  this  kind,  it  is  well  known,   can  be  apprehended. 
Critical  editions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  new  translations  founded 
upon  them,  would  but  settle  more  firmly  the  foundations  of  a 
Cnristian^s  faith,  by  giving  the  createst  possible  staibilityto 
the  doctrines  of  Revelation ;  which,  as  they  have  ever  been  the 
same  under  all  the  diversities  of  language  and  modes  of  trans- 
mission in  which  the  Bible  has  been  spread  through  the  nations 
of  the  world,  will  continue   unchanged  by  all  Uie  revisions 
that  enlightened  and  pious  men  may  undertake.    And  if  the 
consequences  of  applying  the  means  of  emendation  to  the  text 
of  the  Scriptures,  be  alterations  in  points  not  essential  to  faith 
or  practice,  it  is  quite  proper  that  tnose  alterations  should  be 
made.    Nothing  which  can  be  shewn  to  be  a  literal  error  or 
impropriety,  should  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  Bible.    We 
have  before  us  a  copy  of  an  English  Bible  which  reads,  ''  Be 
*«  it  was  thou,*'  for  "  But  i^  was  thou,"  Ps.  Iv.  13.—^'  receive 
us,'*  for  "  revive  us,''  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  6. — ''  Jerusalem  the  pro* 
phet,*'  for  *'  Jeremiah  the  prophet,"  Dan.  ix.  2,  cum  mukii 
aliiSn    We  should  be  glad  to  near,  any  reasons  for  tli^  correc- 
tion of  those  faulty  passages,  that  would  not  apply  to  the  cor* 
rection  of  the  Hebrew  text. 

Since  the  time  of  Kennicott,  preparations  for  amending  the 
Hebrew  Bible  have  been  almost  entirely  suspended  in  this 
country.  From  whatever  causes  this  indifierence  may  have 
proceeded,  it  is  surely  desirable  that  renewed  efforts  should 
DC  made  by  competent  persons  to  complete  a  design  of  so  much 
importance ;  we  are  therefore  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  re^ 
commending  the  present  publication,  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
essentially  promote  the  undertaking  towards  which  it  is  so 
valuable  a  contribution. 

In  this  ''  Codex  Criticus,'*  the  text  of  Vander  Hooghtis 
adopted  as  the  basis,  being  that  to  which  both  Kednicott  and  De 
Rossi  have  referred  their  collations.  Every  deviation  from  thi» 
text  is  marked  by  hollow  letters,  and  the  word  or  words  a* 
they  stand  in  Vander  Hooght,  are  exhibited  in  the  outer  mar- 
gin; so  that  the  entire  of  hia  text  is  printed.  The  inferior 
margin  contains  such  various  readings  as  were  deemed  worthy 
of  notice,  though  not  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  text ;  readiws 
probably  true  being  marked  f,  and  those  possibly  true  %.  Ixl 
the  text,  each  variation  is  preceded  by  a  numerical  fieurei  and 
followed  by  two  inverted  commas  ",  to  mai^  how  nr  it  ex- 
tends: the  figure  refers  to  a  conrespondipg  one  in  the  outer 
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margin*  if  it  be  prefixed  to  a  correction,  in  which  case  the  .mar- 
gin eidiibita  the  rejected  reading ;  or  to  one  in  the  inferior 
margin,  if  it  be  but  a  various  reading.  In  every  case,  there  is  also 
a  corresponding  number  in  the  notes,  which  expresses  the  aur 
thorities  by  which  the  reading  is  supported,  or  on  which  th# 
various  reading  rests.  This  plan  is  m  accordance  with  that  of 
Griesbach's  revision;  and  the  complete  execution  of  it  would 
give  us  a  work  which  would  advance  the  criticism  of  the  He- 
brew Bible  to  a  conformity  with  that  of  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment. 

To  examine  successively  the  several  emendations  of  the 
*'  Codex  Criticus,*'  would  occupy  too  many  of  our  pages ;  the 
labour,  however,  which  a  rigid  scrutiny  oT  its  readings  would 
require,  is  evidently  unnecessary,  as  our  studious  readers  will 
doubtless  be  desirous  of  inspecting  the  work  itself.  After 
citing  a  few  particular  examples,  we  shall  satisfy  ourselves 
with  reporting  the  able  and  juaicious  manner  in  which  the  pre- 
sent Eaitor  has  disposed  his  readings  and  authorities. 

The*  first  of  the  amended  readings  is  fi^T  for  fi>,  Gen.  i.  11, 
for  which  the  authorities  cited  are,  £j-c-d.  o'  S  V  (A)  (T)-E ; 
denoting  respectively,  a  few  Hebrew  codices,  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  the  Septuagint,  Syriac,  and  Vulgate  Versions,  the 
Arabic  Version,  and  the  Targum,  varying  in  their  reading  from 
the  text  of  the  London  Polyglot ;  the  tinal  E  being  appended, 
to  signify  the  coincidence  of  the  English  Common  Version  with 
the  adopted  correction.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  remarking  ou  this 
last  particular  in  the  enumeration,  that  we  have  noticed  the 
emendation  in  question.  '  Where  our  Translators,'  says  Mr. 
Hamilton, '  did  vary  from  the  printed  text,  their  emendations 
'  are  in  many  places  confirmed  by  manuscripts,  as  is  the  case 
'  wherever  the  letter  E  occurs  in  the  notes.'  Nothing,  we 
think,  can  be  more  unworthy  of  notice,  than  the  assertions  which 
have  been  so  very  boldly  hazarded,  that  King  Jameses  Trans- 
lators were  not  competent  Hebrew  scholars  :  we  have  no  doubt 
that  they  used  Hebrew  exemplars.  But  we  cannot  agree  with 
Mr.  Hamilton's  judgement  in  their  favour,  founded  on  the  coin- 
cidences which  he  has  marked  between  their  version  and  the 
readings  of  Hebrew  manuscripts  which  support  the  amended 
text.  The  Italic  **  a/td"  in  the  Common  Version,  inthealrea 
cited  passage,  is  no  proof  that  the  Translators  read  the  vau  in 
their  copies  of  the  ori^nal :  that  the  versions  exhibit  the  readr 
ir.g  in  question,  sufficiently  accounts  for  its  introduction  into 
their  text.  But  the  Translators,  we  apprehend,  did  really  mean 
to  declare  by  their  insertion  of  the  "  atid'^  in  Italics,  that  the 
conjunction'  {vau)  was  wanting  in  their  Hebrew  copies.  We. 
conclude  this  to  be  the  fact  from  the  ciPCU9istance^  tnat,  in  the 
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less  modern  English  versions  of  the  Bible,  the  "  and"  is  in- 
serted, not  in  Italics,  but  in  the  common  letter  of  the  text. 
We  sliall  give  some  instances  of  this  from  a  comj-arison  of* 

I  massages  in  Cranmers  Bible,  and  the  veision  of  James's  Trans- 
ators:  of  tLe  latter  we  use  two  copies,  Norton  and  Bill's 
edition,  4to.  1620,  and  that  of  Barker,  8vo.  1639.  There  is. 
considerable  diversity  in  the  use  of  Italics  in  subsequent 
editions.  Gen.  xvii.  19, — "  and  with  his  seed,*'  xviii.  11, — 
**  a//d  it  ceased."  xxxi.  13 — "awrZ  where."  In  these  and  nu- 
merous other  cases,  Cranmer's  Bible  exliibits  no  variation  in 
the  words  printed  in  Italics  as  inserted  by  James's  Transla- 
tors. As,  therefore,  the  predecessors  gf  the  Translators  of 
the  Common  Version,  have  not  distinguished  the  words  in 
question  by  inserting  them  in  a  different  character,  it  would 
seem  that  tne  latter  put  the  conjunction  into  Italics,  to  denote 
that,  in  their  copies  of  the  original,  there  was  no  correspond- 
ing particle.  So,  in  Gen.  xxi.  33,  the  reading  of  Cranmer's 
Bible  is,  "  And  Abraham  planted  a  wood :"  that  of  the  Com- 
monVersion  is,  "And  Abraham  planted  a  grove."  The  printed 
Hebrew  text  omits  the  name  of  the  Patriarch.  In  the  '*  Co- 
"  dex  Criticus,"  it  is  inserted  as  a  reading  possibly  true.  In 
like  manner,  the  numerous  instances  in  wnich  Mr.  Hamilton 
has  marked  the  coincidence  between  the  Common  English 
Version,  and  the  amended  text  of  the  "  Codex  Criticus,'?  in  the 
proper  use  of  the  feminine  pronoun,  afford  no  evidence  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Translators'  critical  appreciation  of  Hebrew  autho- 
rities :  the  reading  of  the  versions,  and  the  necessity  of  gram- 
matical construction,  being  obvious  and  sufficient  reasons  to 
account  for  their  rendering. 

Gen.  XXV.  8,  The  English  Common  Version  is  cited  as 
agreeing  with  the  corrected  text  of  the  original  :  the  latter  has 
*'  days,"  the  former  reads  "  years  ;"  there  is  therefore  a  real 
verbal  discrepancy  in  the  case. 

Isaiah  iii.  8,  Lowth,  on  the  authority  of  the  Syriac  Version, 
which  is  probably  faulty  in  this  instance,  reads  "  cloud  of  his 
*'  glory ;"  a  harsh  expression.  In  the  "  Codex  Criticus,"  the 
reading  is,  *'  eyes."  The  authorities  are  decidedly  opposed  to 
the  change  proposed  and  adopted  by  Lowth. 

Isaiah  iii,  17,  18,  The  substitution  of  "  Jehovah"  for 
"  Lord,"  is  perhaps  a  proper  emendation.  We  notice  it,  how- 
ever, principally  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  Mr.  Hamilton's 
statement  in  his  notes,  respecting  the  usage  of  the  Common 
Version  and  Lowth  as  to  the  words  in  question.  In  the  verses 
to  which  we  have  referred,  the  Common  Version  and  Lowth  are 
both  quoted  as  supporting  the  reading  "  Jehovah.'*  In  both 
cases,  however,  Lowtii  reads  "  Lord/'  in  which  he  adheres  to 
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the  receired  English  text.  The  more  modem  reprints  of  Kinff 
James's  Version,  have  indeed  *'  LORD"  in  capitals  in  theie 
passages,  as  if  the  original  were  '^  Jehovah  ;*'  but>  in  both  did 
early  copies  of  it  before  us,  the  word  is  printed  without  capi« 
tab,  denoting  that  the  original,  as  read  by  the  Translators,  was 
"  Adonai."  In  chap.  iv.  4,  **  Jehovah"  is  the  reading  of  sonw 
manuscripts ;  the  printed  text  has  ^'  Adonai."  Lowth  reaidi, 
with  the  early  copies  of  the  English  Common  Version,  **  Lord  ;** 
but  the  modem  copies  have  the  reading  in  capitals, ''  LORD.^ 
Mr.  Hamilton  has  not  noticed  this  example.  In  diap.  vi.  1, 
Lowth  reads  **  JEHOVAH ;"  the  Common  Version,  in  every 
edition  which  we  can  at  the  present  time  consult,  has  '*  Lord, 
in  agreement  with  the  printed  Hebrew  text:  Mr.  Hamilton 
gives  **  Jehovah*'  as  the  corrected  text.  In  chap.  x.  16,  Lowth 
a^in  reads  ''  JEHOVAH  ;*^  the  copies  of  the  English  Common 
Version  are  again  uniform  in  reading  ^'  Lord;''  Mr.  H.  has 
exchanged  the  reading  of  the  printed  text,  ^*  Adonai,'*  for  dtft 
reading  of  the  manuscripts,  *'  Jehovah."  But  in  chap.  xL  11, 
where  the  printed  Hebrew  text  exhibits  '*  Adonai,"*  and  die 
manuscripts,  with  whom  Lowth  and  Mr.  Hamilton  read,  hmva 
Jehovah,"  the  English  Bibles  of  1620  and  1639  read 
Lord  ;'*  those  of  a  later  date  '*  LORD.''  The  irregularities 
of  this  kind  are  frequent,  and  the  references  in  Mr.  Hamilton's 
notes  to  the  English  Version  and  Lowth,  are  both  incorrect 
and  defective. 

The  English  Translators  have  the  reading  **  to  go,"  2  Sam. 
xix;  15,  from  which  Mr.  Hamilton  infers,  mat  they  translated, 
not  from  the  Basil  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  which  read 
tMrh,  to  come  down,  but  from  the  Venice  edition,  which  has  rx:f:h, 
to  go.  This  we  apprehend  to  be  a  very  unsound  conclusion, 
inasmuch  as  the  Translators  observe  no  uniformity  in  their  ren* 
derin^s  of  these  expressions,  reading  sometimes  to  £0,  and 
sometimes  to  coine^  in  both  verbs.  The  entire  critical  nistory 
of  the  Common  Version  is  exceedingly  obscure  and  perplexed; 
though  its  excellence  is  unquestionable,  and  the  proofs  satis- 
factory that  our  Translators  were  competent  in  Hebrew  learn- 
ing. That  the  versions,  particularly  the  Septuagint  and  the 
Vulgate,  should  have  had  considerable  influence  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  received  English  text,  cannot  appear  either 
doubtful  or  surprising  to  any  one  who  considers  that  the  pre- 
vious English  translations  were  the  basis  of  this  text,  and  that 
those  translations  were  derived  in  a  considerable  measure 
from  the  ancient  versions.  The  first  of  the  rules  ordered  to  be 
observed  by  King  James's  Translators,  namely,  that  the  ordt- 
nsry  Bible  read  in  the  Church,  commonly  cdled  the  Bishopli 
BiUe,  ihould  be  followed,  and  as  Httle  altered'  as  the  origiiai 
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would  permit^  was  allowing  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment but  a  limited  influence,  since  it  bound  the  Translators  to 
the  adoption  of  an  existing  vernacular  version.  Where,  there- 
fore, the  ancient  versions,  or  the  previous  English  translations, 
exhibit  the  readings  of  King  James's  version,  it  would  be  quite 
impracticable  to  discriminate  between  the  instances  of  their 
copying  the  readings  of  their  predecessors,  and  of  their  defe« 
rence  to  the  Hebrew  text.  To  such  examples,  then,  as  Mr. 
Hamilton  proceeds  to  adduce,  as  proving  the  use  made  of  par- 
ticular copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  by  those  Translators,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  substantial  objections  may  be  taken.  Ha 
quotes  the  Basil  edition  (Munster's)  of  the  Hebrew  Scripturei 
as  containing  the  reading  nnS),  Euphrates,  2  Sam.  viii.  3,  which 
is  wanting  in  the  Venice  edition  of  1526,  but  which  the  English 
Translators  of  1611,  have  inserted  in  their«version  :  from  this 
coincidence  of  readiog,  Mr.  H.  would  infer  the  use  of  the  Basil 
edition  by  the  Translators.  But  the  ancient  versions  have  the 
reading  Euphrates,  which  is  also  inserted  in  the  vemacalar 
translations  that  preceded  the  public  version.  This  case,  there- 
fore, can  afford  no  evidence  to  prove  the  supposed  deference 
to  tiie  Basil  edition.  So,  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  next  example, 
2  Chron.  x.  16,  the  argument  is  equally  inconclusive.    *  By 

*  putting  saw  in  Italics,'  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  '  they  prove 
'  that  they  translated  from  the  Venice  edition,  which  wants 

*  the  word,  not  from  the  Basil,  which  reads  1M1.'  But 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  English  Translators  with 
the  Venice  edition  before  them,  winch  reads  without  1W1» 
should  have  inserted  in  their  text  its  corresponding  word 
**  saw*'  in  Italics.  Is  it  not  quite  as  probable  that  they  had 
before  them  the  Basil  edition,  which  exhibits  the  word,  and 
which,  therefore,  they  chose  to  follow,  bat,  perceiving  that 
the  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate  omit  the  word,  they  preferred 
to  insert  it  in  Italics  ?  Cranmer's  Bible,  too,  reads  '*  saw'* 
in  this  passage.  Before  we  can  safely  establish  points  of  this 
kind,  and  affirm  what  is  coincidence  and  what  is  derivalioOp 
we  must  possess  much  more  ample  and  correct  materials  than 
those  of  which  Mr.  Hamilton  has  given  us  specimens  in  t}ie 
preceding  examples.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  th4 
Editors  and  Translators  of  former  times  have  oeen  so  sparing 
in  communicating  the  particulars  of  their  proceedings ;  and  we 
apprehend  that  mis  regret  in  time  to  come,  will  not  be  limited 
to  the  versions  preceding  those  of  our  own  contemporaries* 
The  defects  of  this  kind  of  our  critical  knowledge,  it  would  be 
vain  to  think  of  supplyine  otherwise  than  by  a  minute  axid  ex- 
tensive comparison  of  au&orities,  which,  we  fear,  it  would  now 
be  impracticable  to  procnre.     A  critical  history  of  English 
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translations  of  the  Bible,  might,  however,  be  yet  executed  itf 
a  manner  much  superior  to  any  existing  work  of  that  descrip- 
tion. 

On  the  value  and  utility  of  the  publication  before  us,  it  is 
unnecessary  for  us  to  expatiate.  The  purity  of  the  text  of  the 
Bible,  is  a  subject  which  possesses  the  highest  degree  of  im- 
portance. This  '*  Codex  Criticus"  presents  in  a  condensed  and 
commodious,  and,  what  is  of  no  small  consideration,  cheap  form, 
the  results  of  Kennicott's  and  De  Rossi's  labours  in  sacred 
criticism.  To  many  persons,  it  will  be  an  excellent  Bubstitnte 
for  their  very  costly  productions ;  to  others,  it  will  exhibit  in  a 
convenient  manner  tne  arrangements  and  corrections  properiy 
available  in  the  construction  of  a  complete  edition  of  the  He- 
brew Bible.  It  may  have  also  the  good  effect  of  leading  some 
worthy  persons  to  dismiss  their  fears  for  the  integrity  of  the 
Scriptures.  Mr,  Hamilton  has  executed  his  task  with  ability 
and  care.  His  leanings  are  uniformly  of  the  cautious  kiaa. 
Conjectural  criticism  he  altogether  discards ;  and  though  he 
may  not  perhaps  give  satisfaction  to  every  critical  reader  m  le- 
apect  to  his  omission  of  some  emendations  which  have  been 
adopted  by  other  Editors,  (as  in  tlie  case  of  the  repetitioBt 
which  are  found  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,)  hehas&miahed 
an  excellent  specimen  of  a  critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
which  will  be  thankfully  accepted  by  scholars.  We  trust 
that  it  will  be  the  means  of  exciting  an  interest  in  the  object, 
eratiiying  to  the  learned  and  respectable  Editor,  and  con- 
ducive to  the  accomplishment  of  the  undertaking  which  he 
recommends. 


Art.  III.  Christian  Felhwship,  or  the  Church-nembei^s  Guide :  to 
which  is  added,  a  Pustural  Charge,  delivered  to  the  Rev.  Thoaas 
James.  By  J.  A.  James.  12mo.  pp.  242.  Price  5s.  Birminahsn. 
1822. 

Tl^E  anticipate  nothing  but  good^  and  great  goo4»  from  die 
free  and  full  discussion  of  every  principle  involved  in  dtber 
the  sentiments  or  the  practice  of  Protestant  DissentiBg 
Churches.  Objections  are  brought  against  their  comtitiition 
and  mode  of  proceeding :  let  them  be  fairly  met.  Practiod 
evils  exist :  let  them  be  acknowledged,  and  the  remedy,  if  there 
be  one,  pointed  out.  It  may  possibly  be  found,  that  a  depaittte 
from  the  very  principles  charged  with  originating  those  mik, 
is  the  cause  of  their  existence. 

A  work  of  this  kind  was  much  wanted,  and  that  part  cf  ike 
religious  public  for  whose  use  this  manual  has  been  pnmsMi. 
aro  iriich  mdebted  to  Mr.  James  for  supplying  the  deftmnqr* 
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Scarcely  any  one  in  the  present  day,  we  apprehend,  except  he 
be  a  minister,  thinks  or  inquiring  after  Owen's  Eshcol ;  and 
the  admirable  work  to  which  Mr.  James  refers,  ''  Sodal  Re- 
"  ligion  exemplified,"  the  best  book  on  the  subject,  is  rarely 
to  be  met  with.  Something  was  wanting,  written  in  a  popular 
style,  and  embracing  questions  which  taKe  their  rise  in  the  ex- 
isting circumstances  of  society.  Above  all,  it  was  desirable  to 
attract  attention  to  the  subject,  and  to  render  it  interesting  to 
general  readers  ;  and  this,  Mr.  James's  treatise  is  well  adapted 
to  accomplish. 

Agreeing  with  our  Author  in  his  general  principles,  and 
warmly  approving  both  of  the  design  and  the  execution  of  his 
work,  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  qualify  this  favourable 
opinion  by  any  exceptions  referring  to  particular  statements. 
Into  these  we  do  not  consider  it  as  our  province  to  enter ;  and,  in- 
deed, it  would  lead  us  into  discussions  far  too  wide  and  compli- 
cated. The  volume  abounds  with  most  salutary  advice,  the  enect 
of  which  we  should  be  sorry  to  weaken  by  anticipating  the 
objections  that  may  and  will  be  made  to  the  freedom  and 
fidelity  of  some  of  the  Author's  remarks.  We  shall,  therefore, 
merely  select  some  passages  as  specimens  of  the  work,  after 
offering  a  few  desultory  remarks  on  the  subjects  to  which  they 
relate. 

The  first  point  which  requires  to  be  distinctly  understood, 
and  respecting  which  our  congregations  have  a  right  to  expect 
more  explicit  information  from  the  pulpit  than  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  receiving,  is  the  object  of  Christian  fellowship.  For 
want  of  clear  information  on  this  head,  there  is,  both  betore  and 
after  admission,  in  the  minds  of  many  persons,  a  certain  mys- 
tic obscurity  hanging  over  the  subject,  which  either  repels  them 
from  seeking  for  admission,  or  fills  them  with  disquiet.  Christ- 
ian churches  have  no  mysteries,  no  adyta,  no  free-mason's  se- 
crets. It  is  a  pernicious  policy  which  would  exalt  plain  duties 
into  secret  rites,  and  transform  the  simple  institutions  of  the 
Gospel  into  enigmas.  The  duty  of  joining  a  Church  resolves 
itself  simply  into  the  duty  of  making  a  profession  of  religion. 
We  should  prefer  to  sum  up,  in  this  Drief  statement,  the  several 
views  which  Mr.  James  has  taken  of  the  design  of  Church- 
fellowship.  '  Fellowship,'  he  veiy  justly  remarks,  '  is  the  in- 
'  stituted  way  of  making  a  public  profession  of  the  faith 
'  and  hope  of  the  Gospel.^  This  idea  seems  to  us  to  include 
the  remaming  heads,  which  are  either  identical  propositions  or 
consequences.  If  it  is  asked  whether  an  attendance  on  Divine 
worship,  is  not  a  profession  of  religion,  we  scruple  not  to  reply 
in  the  negative,  it  is  not  a  profession,  because  it  is  not  wnat 
the  word  implies/^  tcpnfesdonp  a.  public  avowal  of  .&itb.  befg^O 
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men.  It  is  not  considered  as  such  by  the  irreligious.  A  tten 
attendance  at  a  place  of  worship,  except  tinder  particular  cir- 
cumstances, brings  on  a  man  no  reproach  from  the  scofier,  ii 
not  an  offence  against  the  world.  It  implies  nothing  decisive 
oh  the  part  of  the  individual.  It  is  the  common  practice  of 
men  of  every  shade  of  decent  character, — of  men  who  would 
be  istartled  at  the  idea  of  making  any  avowal  or  confession  of 
their  belief  bjr  so  doing.  If  it  is  not  so  considered  by  the  Wotld, 
still  less  can  it  be  by  Sie  church.  By  its  members,  an  atten-^ 
dance  on  Divine  worship,  which  stops  short  of  an  observanee 
of  other  Christian  duties,  must  be  viewed  as  the  opposite  of  a 
confession,  as  a  tacit  refusal  to  comply  with  the  laws  of  Christ, 
as  an  act  at  variance  with  the  Christian  character.  The  indi** 
vidual  himself  may  be  well  thought  of,  may  even  be  highly  es^ 
teemed.  It  would  be  the  height  of  injustice  and  bigotry,  to 
doubt  the  piety  of  many  such  persons.  They  are  Christians; 
still,  they  are  not  professors  of  the  religion  ot  Christ :  they  be* 
lieve,  but  they  do  not  confess.  Their  faith  may  be  genuine, 
but  their  practice  is  defective.  If  this  is  not  true,  then  Chris- 
tian fellowship  is  no  duty,  all  obligation  vanishes,  and  the . 
whole  thing  is  a  delusion. 

We  hold,  then,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  whom  the' 
Gospel  comes  as  a  Divine  message,  to  believe  it,  and,  on  his 
believiney  to  make  a  confession  of  that  belief,  by  voluntarily 
uniting  nimself  to  some  part  of  the  visible  Church.  In  this 
statement.  Episcopalians  and  Congregationalists  alike  concur.* 
The  privileges  of  Church-membership,  Mr.  James  states  to  be,  1. 
The  participation  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  2.  The  right  of  assisting 
in  the  choice  of  a  pastor,  the  election  of  deacons,  and  the  admission 
and  exclusion  of  members.  3.  The  advantage  of  pastoral  over* 
sight  and  supplication.  4.  The  watchfulness,  sympathy,  and 
prayers  of  the  church.  These  privileges,  however,  are  not  the 
eround  on  which  the  obligation  of  church-fellowship  rests. 
With  many  persons,  joining  a  church  is  submitted  to,  merely 
in  order  to  qualify  for  participating  in  the  Lord's  Supper, 
which  is  felt  to  be  a  duty.  But  either  a  public  profession,, 
or  confession,  is  a  duty  independently  of  this,  and  previously 
to  it,  or,  the  general  practice  of  the  whole  Church  is,  and  ever 
has  been,  totally  wrong.  For  if  it  be  not  a  duty,  since  partici- 
pating in  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  duty,  then,  in  making  that  which' 
IS  no  duty,  a  barrier  to  the  performance  of  that  which  is  one,' 
the  Church  would  stand  convicted  of  imposing  a  human  regu- 
lation as  a  condition  of  obedience  to  a  Divine  law.  It  would  be  nO^ 


*  See  Condcr  on  Nonconformityi  (12mo.)  p.  120. 
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valid  apology  for  this,  that  every  society  has  a  right  to  make  its 
own  laws ;  for  a  Christian  society  has  no  such  unqualified  right : 
it  has  no  legislative  prerogative.  Whatever  regulations  have  not 
for  their  sole  object,  to  carry  into  execution  the  laws  of  Christ, 
are,  we  arc  prepared  to  maintain  most  explicitly,  schismatical 
and  sinful.  Nothing  can  lawfully  be  required  as  a  condition 
of  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper  by  any  Church,  which  is  not 
a  previous  duty.  The  public  profession  of  Christian  belief  u 
a  duty ;  otherwise  it  were  wrong  to  insist  on  it  as  a  term  of 
communion. 

As  to  the  other  privileges  of  Church-membership,  we  should 
be  cautious  how  we  coniound,  or  even  class,  those  which  are 
external,  and  local,  and  positive,  with  such  as  are  moral  and 
universal.  The  right  of  assisting  in  the  choice  of  a  pastor,  ia 
substantially  exercised  by  many  who  are  not  Church-members  : 
whether  this  is  orderly  or  not,  is  another  matter ;  such  is  the 
fact.  It  is  a  privilege  of  which  every  man  in  truth  avails  him- 
self, in  choosing  at  what  place  of  worship,  or  on  what  minister^ 
he  shall  attend.  Further,  it  is  a  privilege  which  can  only  oc-. 
casionally  be  exercised  by  the  members  of  a  church  collective- 
ly ;  and  it  is  an  unhappy  occasion  which  gives  room  for  it. 
The  privilege  of  choosing  deacons,  and  that  of  excluding  mem- 
bers, are  ot  a  similar  description :  the  admission  of  members, 
though  it  requires  the  sanction  of  the  body,  is  more  properly 
the  act  and  privilege  of  the  pastor. 

But,  with  regard  to  such  privileges  as  are  common  to  the. 
Catholic  Church,  which  arise  out  of  its  constitution  and  design, 
and  have  reference  to  objects  purely  spiritual ;  such  as  uie 
oversight  of  the  pastor,  the  aid  and  sympathy  of  the  brother- 
hood, and  the  prayers  of  the  Church;  these,  let  it  be  remem-. 
bercd,  are  no  otiierwise  connected  with  joining  a  church,  than 
as  being  brought  into  contact  with  society,  is,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  necessary  in  order  to  a  man's  partaking  of  the  advan- 
tages arising  from  social  intercourse.     It  is  not  as  a  mem-, 
ber  of  a  particular  church,   but  as  a  Christian,  that  he   is 
entitled*  to  those  privileges ;  and  to  the  ascertaining  of  this 
fact,    the  province  of   uie  church  is  limited.      His  joining 
that  church  does  not  originate  his  ^claim :  it  only  brings  it. 
within  the  cognizance  of  the  body.     In  point  of  fact,  these  very 
privileges   are    generally  conceded  to  many  persons  out  of. 
the  pale  of  church-communion :  the  prayers  of  the  church,  the 
oversight  and  sympathy  of  the  pastor,  are  extended  to  members 
of  the  congregation,  whose  characters  are  amiable  and  pious, 
notwithstanding  they  have  not  openly  confessed  themselves  to 
be  disciples  of  Christ.     And  who  will  maintain  that  it  ought  to 
be  withheld  from  such  persons  ?    It  is  not  for  the  church  to 
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ivitlih old  from  them  its  sympathy,  or  for  the  pastor  to  deny  Im 
miftisterial  services  to  any  of  his  hearers,  although  they  may 
not  have  recognised  the  pastoral  authority.  If,  in  their  puUbc 
capacity,  the  officers  and  members  of  the  society,  cannot  with 

Eropriety  recO'j:nise  as  a  brother  him  who  has  never  professed 
imself  a  believer  and  a  disciple,  nothing  can  justify  their 
withholding  from  him  any  office  of  Christian  kindness,  any 
expression  of  sympathy,  or  any  spiritual  aid.  His  having 
been  received  into  their  communion,  would  indeed  strengthen 
bis  claim  to  such  services,  inasmuch  as  it  would  give  him 
the  hold  of  a  positive  engagrement  on  every  member ;  but  it 
would  not  originate  his  claim  as  a  man  and  a  Christian  to  the 
privileges  he  sought. 

The  privileges  of  Church-membership  are  the  privileges  of 
Christian  society ;  and  Churches  were  originally  formed  only  to 
secure  and  to  promote  those  social  objects — to  bring  Christians 
as  Christians  more  closely  together,  to  make  them  known  to 
each  other  in  that  character,  and  to  bind  them  by  positive  en- 

fagements  to  neighbourly  offices,  religious  communion,  and 
rotherly  kindness.  Partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  not 
fulfilling  the  design  of  a  church.  The  objects  we  have  enu- 
merated, may,  it  has  been  said,  be  attained  without  becoming 
members  of  any  church.  Christian  fellowship  is  realised  among 
persons  bound  together  by  no  such  tie,  while  churches  exist,  in 
which  no  intercommunion  of  kindness  takes  place.  We  grant 
this.  But  the  anomalies  which  present  themselves  in  the 
Christian  world  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Church, 
are  not  to  be  pleaded,  as  making  against  the  wisdom  or  the 
utility  of  Divme  institutions ;  nor  do  they  extinguish  our 
obligation  to  observe  them.  Wherever  Christian  fellowship  is 
substantially  exercised,  there  is  a  Church  ;  nor  does  that  con- 
gregation, however  duly  organised,  deserve  the  name,  in  which 
that  object  is  not  realised.  By  Christian  fellowship,  we  mean, 
not,  of  course,  that  which  is  impracticable, — habits  of  intimate 
association  with  each  and  every  member ;  nor  that  which  is 
undesirable, — tea-drinking  visits,  or  a  gossiping  intrusion  into 
each  other's  concerns ;  but  a  feeling  of  common  interest^ 
which  levels  no  distinctions  that  ought  to  be  preserved  inviolate, 
M'hich  binds  together  the  rich  aiul  the  poor  withotit  confounding 
them.  The  Society  of  Friends  exhibit  this  primitive  species  of 
association  in  a  manner  which  claims  our  admiration,  and  which 
might  serve  as  a  model  to  other  bodies.  The  United  Brethren 
also  are  in  this  respect  a  truly  primitive  Church.  The  |>rinci- 
ples  of  Congregational  Churches  are  not  less  adapted  to  secure 
the  same  ends,  were  they  but  followed  out  in  our  practice.  Bat, 
junhappily,  as  sects  become  less  sectarian,  they  too  generally 
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become  in  this  respect  less  Christian,  losing,  as  they  ^xpand^  the 
principle  of  cohesion.  We  must  be  banded  in  little  clpsed- 
packed,  separate,  strait-laced  detachments,  marked  with  some 
common  badge,  or  identified  by  some  common  reproach,  to 
feel  towards  each  other  as  brethren.  And  yet,  our  becoming 
members  of  any  such  community  does  not  originate  any  new 
duties:  it  only  renders  more  binding,  by  virtue  of  our  own 
vohmtary  engagement,  the  duties  attaching  to  us  as  professed 
Christians, — duties  from  which  our  not  being  members  of  a 
church  cannot  discharge  us ;  which  relate  to  the  whole  body 
of  the  faithful,  and  not  more  specifically  to  any  one  sect,  or  to 
any  one  part  of  that  sect,  than  to  another,  except  as  by  our  own 
voluntary  engagement,  or  by  the  circumstances  of  acquaintance 
and  neighbourhood,  we  are  brought  more  immediately  into 
contact  with  its  members.  "^ 

Some  excellent  hints  occur  in  Mr.  James's  sixth  chapter  on 
the  '  Duties  of  Church-members  towards  each  other.'  Of 
those  which  class  under  the  general  duty  of  Brotherly  Love, 
are  specified.  1.  That  of  cherishing  a  peculiar  complacency 
in  our  fellow  members  as  the  objects  of  Divine  love.  2,  The 
duty  of  bearing  one  another's  burdens.  3.  Visiting  our  bre- 
thren in  their  affliction.  '  Probably,'  says  Mr.  James,  '  there 
*  is  no  duty  more  neglected  than  this.' 

*  How  many  are  there,  now  bearing  the  Christian  name,  who 
scarcely  ever  yet  paid  one  visit  to  the  bed-side  of  a  suffering  brother ! 
Shame  and  disgrace  upon  such  professors  !  Let  them  not  expect  to 
hear  the  Saviour  say,  "  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me."  ' 

4.  The  duty  of  prayer  for  one  another,  and  5.  Pecuniary 
relief,  are  next  enumerated.     The  Author  adds  : 

*  6.  Forbearance  is  a  great  part  of  love.  (Eph.  iv.  2.)  In  a  Chris* 
tian  Church,  especially  where  it  is  of  considerable  magnitude,  we  roust 
expect  to  find  a  very  great  diversity  of  character.  There  are  all  the 
gradations  of  intellect,  and  all  the  varieties  of  temper.  In  such  cases 
great  forbearance  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  preservation  of  harmony 
and  peace.  The  strong  must  bear  with  the  mfirmities  of  the  weak. 
Chriiftians  of  great  attainments  in  knowledge  should  not  intheir  hearts 
despise,  nor  in  their  conduct  ridicule,  the  feeble  conceptions  of  those 
who  are  babes  in  Christ :  but  most  meekly  correct  their  errors  and 
most  kindly  instruct  their  ignorance.  This  is  love.  In  verv  many 
persons  there  will  unhappily  be  found  some  things,  which,  althou^ 
they  by  no  means  affect  the  reality  and  sincerity  oitheir  religion,  conr- 
siderably  diminish  its  lustre,  and  have  a  tendency,  without  the  caution 
of  love,  to  disturb  our  communion  with  them.  Some  have  a  for- 
ward and  obtrusive  manner,  others  are  talkative,  others  indulge  a  com- 
plaining, whining,  begging  disposition ;  others  are  abrupt  lumost  to 
rudeness  in  their  ad^eis;  these  and  many  more  are  the  spots  of 
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God'<8  childreOff  with  which  we  are  Bometimes  so  mach 
to  fee]  ED  alieDatioD  of  heart  from  the  tubjects  of  them,  although  i|« 
bare  no  doubt  of  their  real  piety.  Now  here  is  room  for  the  exerdis 
of  love.  These  are  the  cases  in  which  we  are  to  employ  that  charttr 
which  covereth  all  things.  Arc  we  to  love  only  amiable  christiansx 
Perhaps  after  all,  in  the  substantial  parts  of  religion,  these  rough 
characters  far  excel  others,  whom  courtesy  and  amiableness  have 
carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  polish.  I  do  not  say  we  are  to  lo^ 
these  individuals  ./or  their  peculiarities,  but  in  $pUe  of  them.  Not  ctt 
their  own  account,  but  for  Christ's  sake,  to  whom  they  belong.  Aai' 
what  can  be  a  greater  proof  of  our  a&ction  for  hioS,  ihao  to  loire  m 
unlovely  individual  on  his  account  V  pp.  68,  9. 

The  directions  relating  to  the  duty  of  cultivating  peace  and 
harmony,  are  highly  deserving  of  serious  attention  both  in  and 
out  of  Church-communities.  There  is  much  sound  virisdom  in 
the  following  caution. 

'  Sometimes  when  persons  have  received  a  supposed  offence,  th^ 
^oill  endeavour  to  gain  information  from  others  in  a  circuitous  andclan^ 
destine  manner^  in  order,  as  they  think,  to  conduct  the  affair  with  pru- 
dence. This  is  crooked  policy,  and  rarely  succeeds.  It  is  next  to  • 
impossible  to  creep  with  a  step  so  soft,  and  to  speak  with  a  voice  so 
muffled,  as  to  escape  detection  ;  and  if  the  individual  surprise  us  in 
the  act  of  ferreting  into  holes  and  corners  for  evidence,  it  will  be  sure 
to  excite  his  indignation  and  disgust.  No,  go  to  him  at  ovcx,  avd 
ALONE.  This  is  the  command  of  scripture,  and  it  is  approved  b^ 
reason.  This  single  admonition  is  worth  all  the  volumes  that  phi* 
loBophy  ever  wrote,  and  ouffht  to  be  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold.  It 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  nor  can  too  much  stress  be  laid  upon  it. 
Third  persons,  whose  ears  are  ever  open  to  catch  reports,  should  be 
avoided  as  the  plague;  thei/  are  the  mischief-makers  and  quarrel- 
mongers,  and  are  the  pests  of  our  churches.'  p.  75. 

In  cautioning  Christians  not  to  exact  unreasonable  concession, 
Mr.  James  very  justly  remarks,  that 

<  A  revengeful  spirit  is  often  as  effectually  gratified  by  imposing 
hard  and  humiliating  terms  of  reconciliation,  as  it  possibly  could  be 
by  making  the  severest  retaliation.  No  offender  is  so  severely  pu- 
nished as  he  who  is  obliged  to  degrade  himself  in  order  to  obtain  a 
pardon.  And  as  all  revenge  is  unlawful,  we  should  be  extremely 
careful  not  to  gratify  it  at  the  very  time  and  by  the  manner  in  which 

we  are  dispensing  pardon When  suitable  acknowledgements  are 

nade,  the  act  of  forgiveness  is  no  longer  optional  with  us.' 

There  is  a  variety  of  admirable  remarks  and  suggestions  in 
Ae  close  of  this  chapter,  which  we  must  refrain  from  more 
particularly  adverting  to. 

In  chap.  viii.  on  me  duties  of  members  in  their  respective 
4^ations,  occur  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the 
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Duties  of  DeacoDS.  We  are  by  no  means  satisfiedf  howeveff 
with  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  James  passes  over  the  paramount 
obligation  (for  such  we  must  consider  it)  of  their  providing  for 
the  equitable  maintenance  of  the  minister.  Justice  is  a  duty 
which  takes  the  precedence  even  of  charity ;  and  the  alms  of 
ft  church  are  an  abomination,  if  attended  by  a  disregard  of  a 
prior  debt.  On  this  subject,  we  beg  to  recommend  to  our 
Author  the  reconsideration  of  the  hmts  thrown  out  in  Mr. 
Bennett's  Sermon  on  the  Support  of  the  Ministry*.  With 
regard,  also,  to  the  oualifications  of  Deacons,  while  we  fully 
agree  with  him  that  all  the  scriptural  requisites,  as  specified  by 
St.  Paul,  ought  to  be  embodied  in  each  individual,  we  must 
add,  that  to  require  in  every  deacon  all  the  qualifications  which 
it  is  desirable  uiat  all  should  possess,  would  be,  in  many  cases, 
to  deprive  the  church  of  the  services  of  most  eflScient  and 
exemplary  persons,  yet  deficient  in  some  one  requisite  or  other ; 
and,  under  some  circumstances,  to  preclude  the  office  from 
being  filled  up  at  all. 

No  part  of  tne  work  is  more  valuable,  or  more  likely  to  be  use- 
ful, than  that  which  treats  of  the  causes  of  schisms.  Mr.  James 
has  handled  this  delicate  subject  with  great  impartiality  and 
propriety ;  and  both  ministers  and  churches  may  profit  oy  at- 
tending to  his  Hints.  A  volume  now  on  our  table,  contains  a 
striking  illustration  of  one  of  his  remarks,  namely,  that  the  ex- 
istence of  an  antinomian  spirit  is  a  fruitflil  source  of  schism  in 
our  churches,  and  that  it  is  generally  to  be  traced  to  the  pulpit 
as  its  cause.  A  worthy  clergyman,  a  contemporary  of  Mr.  Ro- 
niaine's,  had  for  some  time  allowed  himself  to  dilate  too  exclu- 
sively in  his  sermons,  on  the  privileges  of  the  elect,  to  the  neg- 
lect of  practical  exhortation.  On  having  pointed  out  to  him  the 
danger  of  leading  his  flock  into  Antinomian  error,  he  is  said  to 
have  verged  too  much  on  the  opposite  extreme,  and  many  of  his 
congregation  in  consequence  withdrew  their  attendance.  *  How 
*  can  I  Ijlame  them,'  said  the  good  man, '  when  I  neither  taught 
'  them  their  duty  to  God  or  to  man  ?  Preaching  doctrine,  doc- 
'  trine  perpetually,  was  the  likely  way  to  make  them  at  len^ 
'  forget  their  duty  to  me.*  The  seceders  soon  fell  to  quarrelms 
among  themselves,  and  fresh  subdivisions  took  place ;  on  whi(£ 
their  former  pastor  pithily  observed :  '  Schism  is  their  sin,  and 
'  schism  will  be  their  punishment.* 

Mr.  James  touches  but  slightly,  nor  did  the  immediate  de- 
sign of  his  work  require  him  to  do  more,  oti  the  duties  of  Church- 
members  in  their  collective  capacity,  towards  other  societies  of 

*  Eclectic  Beview  for  April,  1822.  p.  86& 
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the  same  denomination.  We  are  glad  to:  notice  so  exptm 
a  disclaiming  of  the  principle  of  foreign  interference  or  eoa- 
trol.    We  can  have  no  objection  to  the  following  statemei^ 

*  3.  We  should  co-operate  with  neighbouring  churches  for  pro^ 
noting  the  spread  of  the  gospeU  either  bj  local  or  general  insti- 
tutions. 

*  Many  objects,  of  vast  importance  to  the  spread  of  the  goq>elai 
the  worlds  can  be  accomplished  by  the  ufiiou  of  churches,  which 
cannot  be  effected  without  it.  Union  is  power.  Places  of  wonihb 
may  be  opened,  the  faithful  ministry  of  the  word  introduced,  and 
churches  planted  in  dark  benighted  villages ;  while  all  the  grand  and 
Doble  institutions  organised  to  save  a  perbhing  world,  may  by  tUs 
means  receive  additional  support.  United  fires  briffhten  eadi  othar^ 
blaze,  and  increase  each  other's  intensity ;  and  thus  the  assoditioQ 
of  churches,  enkindles  each  other's  zeal,  and  provokes  one  anotksr 
to  love  and  to  good  works.  Nor  is  zeal  the  only  christian  virtue  pro- 
moted by  such  unions ;  brotherly  love  is  cherished  and  excited.  The 
presence  of  messengers  from  other  churches  at  the  annual  meetings 
of  our  societies,  produces  a  friendly  feeling  and  brotherly  interest, 
not  unlike  that  which  a  family  experiences,  when  gathered  together 
at  their  christmas  party.  One  great  end  of  assembling  the  mues  of 
the  Jewish  nation  three  times  a  year  before  the  ark,  was  to  keep  op  a 
brotherly  feeling  between  the  different  and  distant  parts  of  the  nation. 
Nothing  is  so  likely  to  cherish  the  fire  of  love,  as  the  fuel  supplied  by 
works  of  zeal. 

*  4.  We  should  be  willing  to  give,  and  receive  advice  in  cases  of 
difficulty  and  importance. 

*  Of  course  the  independence  of  the  churches,  and  the  rieht  of 
private  judgment,  should  be  vigilantly  watched,  and  sacred^  pre- 
served. We  have  no  dominion  over  each  other's  conduct,  any  more 
than  over  each  other's  faith.  The  idea  of  control,  is  as  repugnant  to 
revelation,  as  it  is  to  reason.  And  we  are  to  resist  unto  blood,  striv- 
ing against  the  usurpation  of  foreign  compulsory  interference.  But 
advice  does  not  imply  control.  The  dread  which  has  been  felt  of  the 
simple  act  of  one  church's  asking  the  advice  of  a  neighbouring  minis- 
ter, or  an  association  of  ministers,  in  cases  of  extreme  difficulty,  dis- 
covers a  fear  of  domination*  which  is  perfectly  childish.  How  con- 
sonant with  all  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  all  the  proceedings  of  civil 
life,  is  it,  for  two  parties  in  a  state  of  litigation,  to  ask  the  opinion  of 
a  third;  or  for  one  individual  in  difficulty,  to  solicit  the  advice  of 
another.  When  a  minister  and  his  fiock  are  in  some  critical  situation, 
let  them  jointly  agree  to  lay  their  aflairs  before  some  two  or  three 
neighbouring  ministers  and  laymen  of  sound  judgment,  for  counsel 
and  direction ;  and  how  oflen  by  this  simple,  rational,  scriptural  pro- 
cess, would  a  society  be  brought  back  from  the  brink  of  rum  to  peace 
and  safety.  But  what  if  they  should  not  take  the  advice  thus  given  ? 
They  must  then  be  left  to  themselves,  and  would  be  but  where  they 
were  before.  The  disposition  which  scorns  to  ask,  and  refuses  to  take 
advice,  savours  far  more  of  the  pride  of  independence,  than  the  loft 
of  peace ;  and  of  the  temper  which  courts  inteminable  tamntifw 
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rather  than  be  indebted  for  the  restoration  of  order,  to  the  opinions 
and  persuasions  of  another.  Men  which  stand  out  of  the  mist  of 
passion,  can  see  more  dearly  than  those  enveloped  in  the  fog.* 

pp.  97—99. 

At  the  same  time,  the  old  saw,  '  all ,  depends  upon  circum- 
•  stances/  is  particularly  applicable  in  this  matter  of  advice. 
A  question  of  difficulty  may  be  a  very  proper  subject  for  refer- 
ence :  a  question  of  variance  or  litigation  is  seldom  determinable 
My  advice.    If  a  minister  and  his  flock  are  at  issue,  the  attempt 
to  reconcile  them  is  something  like  interfering  between  man 
and  wife.     A   minister's  usefulness  is  gone  wnen  he  has  for- 
feited his  pastoral  authority.     But,  on  the  first  formation  of  a 
church,  on  the  settlement  of  a  new  pastor,  or  when  a  church  is 
destitute  of  u  pastor, — under  any  circumstances,  in  fact,  but  those 
of  internal  dissention,  the  advice  of  other  associate  churches 
may  perhaps  be  of  essential  benefit.     We  warmly  participate  in 
Mr.  James's  anxiety  to  see  a  closer  union  realizea  among  con- 
gregational churches.     Independence  is  an  unhappy  term  if  it 
leads  (as  we  fear  it  too  often  has  led)  persons  to  look  upon  so- 
cieties so  characterised  as  therefore  isolated.  The  independence 
of  our  churches  ought  to  be  regarded  as,  after  all,  only  a  means 
in  order  to  an  end, — a  right  in  order  to  a  duty ;  the  end,  being 
the  purity  and  spirituality  of  the  particular  association,  the 
duty,  union  with  the  whole  body.    But  how  is  this  union  to  be 
promoted  ?    It  seems  to  us,  that  the  essential  idea  conveyed  by 
the  word  union,  is  that  of  moral  cohesion  arising  from  the  in- 
fluence of  common  sentiments  and  interests*    Now,  if  we  wish 
to  see  the   Dissenting  community,  as  such,  bound  up  into  a 
more  visible  union,  it  must  be  by  bringing  more  into  view  Dis- 
senting principles,  by  making  them  better  understood,  and  by 
interesting  Dissenters  in  them.    God  forbid  that  Dissenters 
should  become  more  sectarian  in  their  spirit !    As  their  princi- 

f>les  become  more  operative,  they  will  rather  become  less  so ; 
or,  in  proportion  as  a  man  holds  fast  what  he  himself  deems 
right,  will  he  feel  able  to  meet  those  of  other  opinions  with 
candour  and  calmness.  Bigotry  is  doubly  a  cnme  in  a  Dis- 
senter. But,  while  we  wish  to  see  neither  a  sectarian  nor  a 
corporation  feeling  springing  up  in  our  churches,  and  would 
deprecate  that  esprit  de  corps  which  has  its  origin  in  jealousy  for 
the  secular  interests  of  a  party,  we  do  wish  to  see  revived  that 
feeling  which,  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  bound  together 
the  members  of  our  churches  in  no  nominal  or  imaginary  ^Uow- 
ship,  and  boimd  churches  to  each  other*  This,  it  appears  to 
as,  will  be  best  efiected,  not  by  any  mere  schemes  ot  associa- 
tion, or  theories  of  union,  but  hy  endeavouring  to  interest  the 
members  of  churches  in  the  fimaaioenti^  piinaplei  of  their  as- 
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aociatioiu  This  mustbe  done  by  exhibiting  them  famiHarlytJ^otty 
a  controversial  or  detached  form,  but  blended  and  barmoxuziiig 
Yfiih  all  the  othor  parts  of  the  revealed  scheme  of  faith  and  d«ity. 
Let  the  principles  of  Dissent  appear  to  be^  what  they  really  are, 
the  principles  of  Christianity  consistently  followed  out  into 
practice ;  the  only  principles  on  which  the  evangelization  of  th^ 
world  can  consistently  proceed.  Let  those  subjects  be  render- 
ed interesting  by  alliance  with  the  great  themes  of  Christiafi 
duty,  which  are  now  repulsive  through  their  dry,  and  secular, 
and  abstract  character.  Let  not  questions  of  church-goveni- 
ment  or  church-communion  ever  be  held  up  as  possessing  shf 
interest  or  importance  for  their  own  sake,  but  uniformly  iii  ooii^ 
nexion  with  tne  great  ends  proposed  bj^  all  schemes  of  goven^ 
ment  that  can  have  place  m  the  Christian  Churq^i.  Let  the 
value  of  the  shell  be  placed  wholly  in  its  preservation  of  the 
kernel ;  individual  rignts  being  shewn  to  be  valuable,  chiefly 
as  they  are  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  personal  and  sociu 
duties.  In  this  way  we  would  have  Dissenting  principles  pressed 
home  on  the  members  of  our  churches,  and  instilled  into  oar 
children.  And  then,  when  they  should  come  to  feel  an  interest 
in  these  as  the  best  means  of  realizing  the  designs  of  Christi- 
anity, not  only  would  our  churches  cohere  better  within  them- 
selves, but  churches  with  churches  would  be  drawn  more  closely 
together,  from  the  operation  of  common  principles,  and  a 
sense  of  mutual  interest. 

Then,  perhaps,  some  comprehensive  scheme  of  associa- 
tion, which  should  tell  the  world  more  distinctly,  that,  as 
Congregationalists  holding  the  faith  of  the  New  Testament  and 
of  tne  Reformers,  we  are  one  body,  though  acknowledging  no 
monarchical,  prelatical,  orsynodicalhead,  mightbe  of  ad  van* 
tage.  Such  an  outward  unity  as  is  necessary  to  having  one 
common  organ,  seems  to  be  desirable.  It  is  only  when  the  .in- 
ternal constitution  and  discipline  of  churches  are  interfered 
with,  that  the  power  of  any  delegated  or  presiding  body  be- 
comes dangerous.  Our  Congregational  boards,  Ked  Cross 
Street  Association,  Protestant  Association,  8cc.  are  attempts 
to  realize  such  a  union;  but,  having  been  adopted  as  expedients 
to  meet  particular  exigencies,  or  else  bein^  merely  local  ^nd 
partial  in  their  character,  they  are  all  defective,  and,  in  some 
respects,  objectionable.  Though  they  have  done  much  gqo^ 
and  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  body,  they  serve  to  incUcate 
what  is  necessary,  and  to  keep  alive  a  sense  of  what  is  desir- 
able, rather  than  supersede  a  plan  of  Congregational  UnioQ^ 
founded  on  unity  of  theological  sentiment  and  an  attachmei^ 
to  common  principles. 
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Art.  IV,  Europe  and  America^  in  1B21 ;  with  an  Explanation  of  the 
Plan  laid  before  the  Cortes  of  Spain,  for  the  Recognition  of  the 
Independence  of  South  America.  Translated  firom  the  French 
of  the  Abb6  de'Pradt,  by  J.  D.  Williams.  2  toIs.  6vo.  pp.  896. 
Price  188.    London,  1828. 

rpHE  Abbe  de  Pradt  is  weU  known  as  a  clever,  but  rapid  and 
-'-  superficial  writer  on  the  liberal  side  of  general  politics. 
He  watches  events  with  a  keen  and  comprehensive  elance,  and 
reasons  on  them,  if  not  with  profundity,  at  least  wim  dexterity^ 
spirit,  and  plausibility.  His  connexion  with  the  French  £m«i 
peror  afforded  him  opportunities  of  marking  the  character  and 
actions  of  that  extraordinary  man,  of  which  he  has  availed 
himself,  to  give  interest  and  effect  to  his  different  publications 
by  the  insertion  of  characteristic  anecdotes ;  and  in  the  present 
work  he  has  successfully  adopted  the  same  plan.  In  fact,  the 
most  attractive  portion  of  these  volumes  consists  in  the  frcH 
quent  references  to  the  conduct  and  policy  of  Napoleon ;  too 
much  of  the  rest  being  eked  out  by  that  vague  and  rambliog 
sort  of  discussion  which  leads  to  no  specific  conclusion,  and 
serves  merely  as  a  vehicle  for  opinions  and  descriptions,  with- 
out tending  to  the  establishment  of  principles,  or  tne  real  eluci- 
dation of  events.  M.  de  Pradt,  indeed,  makes  a  mighty  parade 
of  his  inductions  and  simplifications,  and  congratulates  himself 
on  the  skill  with  which  he  has  found  his  way  through  the  em^ 
.  barrassing  mass  of  circumstances  which  pressed  upon  his  at- 
tention, to  the  following  oracular  results. 

*  1st.  That  all  the  present  questions,  in  every  part  of  the  worid,  re* 
late  to  the  Social  Contract. 

*  2nd.  That  an  absolute  and  direet  contradiction  exists  between  thcr 
different  parties,  upon  fuadamentaL*  points. 

*  3rd.  That  it  was  impossibJe  that  the  former  Ministry'.(of  Fnuiof) 
*  could  sustain  the  necessary  consequences  of  its  own  system/ 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  us  even  to  attempt  an  analysis  of 
the  Abbe*s  lively  gossip.  Althoiigh  we  have  been  amused  by 
it,  we  cannot  say  mat  our  edification  and  our  gratification  have 
run  parallel  with  each  other.  We  shall  best  convey  to  our 
readers  a  general  notion  of  the  character  of  the  work,  by  ad- 
verting to  its  leading  topics.  He  sets  out  with  an  attack  on  the 
selfish  policy  which  prompted  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  de- 
stroy the  balance  of  Europe,  by  giving  Poland  to  Russia,  Italy 
to  Austria,  and  by  placing  the  territory  of  Prussia  in  contact 
with  the  French  frontier.  *  These  three  great  Powers/  he  says, 
'  mutually  supporting  each  other,  and  always  ready  with  fifteen 
'  hundred  thousand  bayonets,  to  engagein  a  va'4oui,  have  thrown 
«  over  E«f  ope  a  net  ot  iron.'    Making  every  aUowaooe  for  die 
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exaggerations  of  this  representation,  there  is  in  it  much  of 
unquestionable  truth.  At  the  same  time  it  should  not  be  fur- 
gotten^  that  this  Northern  federation  is  opposed  by  the  noner 
and  superior  energy  of  the  constitutional  nations  of  the  bouib. 
At  the  first  signal  of  war  between  Austria  and  France,  Italy  vi. 
throw  itself  into  the  arms  of  the  latter ;  and  we  suspect  tbi 
the  Tsar  will  henceforward  be  less  diposed  to  trust  his  Mu:sc\>- 
vites  among  the  contagious  heresies  of  popular  eovemments. 

M.  de  Pradt  discovers,  in  *  the  elements  ol  power  of  th# 
'  northern  nations,  principles  of  strength  and  durability,  fa: 
'  superior  to  those  with  which  Napoleon  was  invested/'  We 
doubt  this.  The  Court  of  Vienna  cannot  have  witnessed  with- 
out extreme  apprehension,  the  extension  of  the  Russian  frontier 
until  it  infringes  upon  her  own ;  and  the  continual  demonstn* 
tions  of  Russia  on  the  side  of  Turkey,  must  keep  alive  this 
spirit  of  jealousy.  Moldavia  and  Waliachia  guard  the  iv^hx 
flank  of  the  Austrian  front  towards  Poland ;  and  when  tbf 
troops  of  the  Tsar  shall  have  turned  the  Carpathians,  they  will 
be  posted  on  the  rear  of  tlie  Austrian  territory.  Under  these 
circumstances,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ambiguous  and  insecure 
position  of  Prussia,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  triple  confederacVi 
instead  of  '  principles  of  strength  and  durability,'  contains 
within  itself  the  elements  of  inevitable  solution.  We  are  per- 
suaded that  the  passage  of  tlie  Donau  by  the  armies  of  Alex- 
ander, would  be  the  signal  for  the  immediate  rupture  of  an  al- 
liance orijrinallv  formed  under  the  terror  of  the  aims  of  Na- 
poleon,  and  since  maintained  by  the  fear  of  popular  insur- 
rection. 

Nor  can  we  accede  to  the  assertion,  that  '  England  is  indi- 
'  vidually  nothing  upon  the  Continent ;'  that '  her  only  influenci- 
'  there  is  from  the  subsidies  she  can  funiish.'  This  source  of  in- 
fluence is,  we  should  suppose,  by  this  time,  nearly  exhausted; 
but  the  fleets  and  armies  of  England  would  throw  an  immense 
weight  into  the  scale  of  any  belligerent  power.  In  the  event  of 
war  between  Sweden  and  Russia,  an  English  squadron  in  the 
Baltic  would  be  of  incalculable  annoyance  to  the  latter.  Put- 
ting out  of  the  question  the  possibility  of  our  maintaining  war 
as  principals,  an  auxiliary  army  of  Englishmen  might  have  se- 
cured the  independence  of  Italy,  would,  at  this  moment,  se- 
cure the  liberties  oi'  Greece,  "or,  in  probable  futurity,  may 
again  range  triumphant  from  Lisbon  to  the  Pyrenuees. 

In  the  same  peremptory  way  does  the  Abbe  affirm  tlie  abso- 
lute nullity  of  1* ranee  in  Continental  pulitics. 

*  A  chain  of  forlificalions  cxtcndiii';'  from  Obtciid  to  Basle,  iuAut 
her  from  the  rest  of  the  comiiuMit,  and  will  render  an  egress  from  bcr 
own  states  impossible.    Ucnccfonh  the  height  of  her  ambition   will  be. 
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to  be  able  to  offer  to  tbe  ingress  of  others,  as  effective  an  opposition  as 
she  finds  to  her  own/ 

We  do  not  understand  this.  When  France  rushed  forward 
from  her  own  iron  frontier,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  we 
are  not  aware  that  the  fortified  towns  which  lay  in  her  way,  in- 
terposed any  insurmountable  barrier  to  her  progress.  She  was 
then,  nearly  as  much  as  at  present,  hemmed  in  by  citadels 
and  fortified  posts ;  yet,  she  forced  or  turned  them  all.  Neither 
JUaestricht,  nor  Bergen-op-Zoom,  nor  Luxemburg,  nor  Ehren- 
breitstein,  nor  Mayence,  nor  Magdeburg,  nor  Uim,  nor  Dant- 
zic,  nor  Warsaw,  nor  Dunabourg,  prevented  her  from  passing 
the  lines,  traced  both  by  nature  and  art,  of  the  Meuse,  the 
Rhine,  the  Elba,  the  Danube,  the  Vistula,  or  the  Niemen.* 
And  now  that  her  weapons  are  of  a  higher  temper  and  a  finer 
edge  tlian  they  were  at  that  time,  what  is  to  prevent  her  from 
renewing  a  part,  at  least,  of  her  former  achievements  ?  Of 
the  men  of  Jemappes  and  Marengo,  few  probably  survive  ;  and 
the  campai^s  ot  Moscow  and  Leipsic  made  strange  havoc 
among  the  brigades  of  Austerlitz  and  Jena ;  but  there  still  re- 
mains a  powemil  remnant  of  those  choice  spirits  who,  at  Mont^ 
mirail  and  Ligny,  held  the  fate  of  the  day  in  suspense,  and 
stood  for  victory  when  common  valour  would  have  fought  only 
to  secure  honour  to  its  defeat. 

We  are,  however,  happy  to  agree  with  our  Author  in  hia 
conviction,  that '  two  thirds  of  the  European  population,'  are 
filled  with  abhorrence  of  arbitrary  rule,  and  with  restless  desire 
for  the  establishment  of  constitutional  governments.  Nothing 
but  this  can  rescue  Europe  from  civil  strife  and  miserable  anar- 
chy ;  nothing  short  of  tnis  can  give  to  the  world  the  blessings 
of  rational  liberty  and  religious  knowledge.  Too  large  a  por- 
tion of  Europ3  enjoys  this  privilege  in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree, 
not  to  make  it  an  object  ofattention  and  anxious  wishes  to  the 
remainder.  Sweden,  Norway,  England,  Holland,  France, 
Southern  Germany,  Switzerland,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  now 
possess  governments  which  recognise  a  representative  system ; 
and  though  they  may  be  somewhat  inferior  to  the  absolute  mo- 
narchies in  numerical  strength,  they  are  incomparably  more 
powerful  in  intellectual  energy.  On  the  whole,  then,  though 
we  are  aware  of  much  cause  for  anxiety,  we  see  none  for  des- 
pondency. The  noblest  feelings  and. interests  of  the  human 
race,  are  ranged  against  selfish  and  lawless  power,  and  we 
cannot  suffer  ourselves  to  doubt  of  the  issue.  The  conflict, 
whenever  it  may  take  place,  must  terminate  in  glory  to  God, 
and  happiness  to  man. 

*  The  question  may  jmmv  ferhaps  be  put  to  nM»  Wbetber  Vvrnm, 
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as  well  as  the  rest  of  Germany,  will  remain  in  the  state,  with  resped 
to  the  constitutional  system,  in  which  the  Congresses  desire  to  naintain 
her  and  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  After  having  well  considered  the  geo- 
graphical, commercial,  industrious,  intellectual,  and  constitutional  tlM 
of  Germany,  thb  is  my  answer  :  Look  at  the  state  of  civilisation^  and  at 
that  of  the  country  in  which  the  Congresses  wish  to  carry  their  anticoil* 
ititutiunal  prohibitions  into  ciTccty  if  the  new  oixier  of  societies  does  not 
press  upon  them  with  all  its  weight :  begin,  by  clearly  ascertaining  thk 
point,  and  if  it  be  well  proved,  if  you  do  not  then  find  the  means  of 
raising  a  barrier  of  a  hundred  times  the  height  and  thickness  of  the  CU* 
nese  wall  between  the  already  existing  constitutions  and  those  parts  of 
Germany,  which  are  still  in  the  power  of  the  absolute;  if  these  coQh' 
tries  read,  learn  and  discuss  what  is  written  and  done  in  Spain,  Francei 
.  America,  Germany  and  Greece,  if  you  do  not  stop  the  traveller  on  the 
frontiers,  if  you  do  not  close  all  the  schools  and  bum  all  the  libraries,  if 
you  suffer  the  instruments  of  the  press,  and  even  the  remembrance  of 
this  art  to  remain,  that  is  to  say,  if  you  do  not  deprive  human  nature  of 
the  faculty  of  memory,  annihilate  science,  the  learned  and  all  the  en* 
joyments  that  commerce  provides,  if  you  do  not  sap  the  foundation  of 
the  temple  of  arts,  then  I  am  aware  of  what  will  happen  to  Germany 
and  to  you ;  if  you  are  ignorant  of  it,  it  is  not  my  fault,  for  It  is  long 
since  I  began  to  tell  you  of  it.  Do  not  ask  me  to  Bx  the  hoar,  for  in 
our  days  it  is  like  unto  the  thief  in  Scripture,  who  comes  when  he  is 
least  expected.  I  did  not  point  out  the  hour  of  America,  but  that  did 
not  prevent  it  striking ;  the  same  will  happen  with  yours.  Hers  has  passed 
more  easily,  more  speedily  and  more  completely,  than  I  ventured  to  pre* 
diet ;  yours  will  occur  in  the  same  way ;  accept  it,  and  insure  to  your- 
self the  merit  of  doing  it  with  a  good  grace,  and  prevent  at  least  the  dis* 
grace  of  a  resistance,  of  which  every  thing  demonstrates  the  uselessness, 
and  which  this  inutility  renders  the  more  inexcusable.'  Vol.  II.  pp.  45-47* 

In  his  obsenrations  on  the  state  of  England  during  the  last 
year,  the  Abb6  directs  his  views  principally  to  three  great 
points ;  Lord  Castlereagh's  Circular  in  contradiction  of  the 
principles  asserted  at  the  Congress  of  Troppau,  the  rejection  of 
Catholic  Emancipation,  and  the  death  oi  the  Queen  widi  its 
results.    He  represents  England  as  containing  *  a  nation  of 

*  pensioners,  surmounted  by  a  small  number  of  large  *pro- 

*  prietors/  and  asserts  that,  in  consequence  of  the  obvious 
danger  of  this  relative  position  of  the  two  main  classes  of  s<H 
ciety,  those  who  feel  themselves  threatened  by  it,  have  co- 
alesced, and,  forming  the  majority  of  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, have  virtually  obliterated  the  ancient  distinction  of 
aristocratical  and  democratical  branches.  Hence,  too,  he 
says,  they  have  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  Govemmentt 
strengthening  it  on  all  occasions  in  return  for  the  protection 
which  they  receive ;  and  this  alliance  is  secured  by  Uie  con- 
viction which  the  contracting  parties  feel,  that,  without  each 
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others'  aRsistance,  they  must  inevitably  fall.  This  state  of  things 
he  represents  as  having  given  rise  to  the  Radicals,  who, 

*  not  bebff  able  to  effect  any  thing  by  simple  constitutional 
metboda,  which  leave  them  always  in  a  certain  mmority»  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  non-proprietary  part  of  the  nation,  and  have  exhibited 
to  it  this  coalition  of  tlie  houses  and  of  the  executive  authority,  as 
the  source  of  the  evil  which  must  be  got  rid  of,  in  order  to  succeed 
in  remedying  the  evil  itself.  The  Constitution  has  been  evidently 
defaced  by  the  concentration  of  property  and  the  continuance  of  its 
action,  and  of  its  connexion  with  the  government.  England  h  in- 
debted to  the  proprietary  aristocracy  for  the  destruction  of  her  Con- 
stitution ;  the  continuance  of  the  same  spring  will  cause  her  to  deviate 
from  it  more  and  more  every  day.  We  thus  see  England  inclining 
towards  aristocracy  and  regal  power^  and  absenting  herself  from  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  1688.  If  those  who  contributed  to  it, 
and  who  were  skilful  enough  to  extract  from  it  the  least  imperfect 
model  of  government  that  has  ever  existed  among  men,  could  re-ap- 
pear in  our  days,  they  would  not  be  able  to  recognise  the  England 
which  they  had  placed  upon  a  triple  basis,  and  cemented  by  a  common 
tie.  Properly  «peakine,tnere  no  longer  exists  more  than  one  (estate)  in 
England,  and  mstead  of  a  bond,  there  is  only  antipathy  and  a  ten* 
dency  to  overthrow.  The  equilibrium  has  been  destroyed,  and  the 
tie  broken.  The  military  state  has,  in  this  country  as  well  as  every 
where  else,  experienced  a  great  increase  by  the  war ;  before  the  war 
it  was  not  numerous,  it  was  more  colonial  than  indigenous  to  Eng- 
land, and  did  not  enjoy  the  same  degree  of  consideration  as  the  navy, 
the  principal  defence  of  the  country.  This  relative  position  has 
been  changed  in  England ;  the  military  spirit  has  taken  root  tiiere, 
the  troops  have  become  numerous,  victory  has  swelled  their  hearts,  a 
long  absence  from  the  country,  their  continual  living  under  a  stand- 
ard,  has  separated  them  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  whom  the 
soldiers  always  end  by  despising :  in  time,  soldiers  become  more  the 
soldiers  of  Caesar  than  of  Rome,  more  affected  by  the  presence  of 
the  chief  who  is  present  to  their  sight,  than  by  the  im^e  of  the 
town  which  is  far  off.  With  the  assistance  of  this  inclination,  which 
Is  common  to  the  soldiers  of  all  countries,  and  which  of\en  renders 
them  as  dangerous  to  the  citizen  as  to  the  enemy,  (and  which  is  one 
great  reason  for  keeping  up  as  few  as  possible,)  they  have  been  able 
and  have  carried  things  into  execution  in  England,  which,  in  other 
times,  would  have  been  looked  closer  into.  Camps  have  been  formed 
near  London ;  they  have  endeavoured  to  intimidate  the  people  by  the 
sight  of  an  armed  force,  and  have  sought  in  this  country,  as  in  othersy 
to  infuse  a  spirit  into  the  soldiers,  different  from  that  of  the  citizen; 
to  inspire  him  with  a  feeling  of  superiority  over  the  other,  and  to 
make  him  look  upon  himself  as  the  instrument  destined  to  repress  the 
innate  inclination  of  the  people  to  insubordination.  As  the  master  of 
the  soldiers  is  the  master  of  the  State,  they  have  neglected  nothing 
to  assure  themselves  of  the  former,  in  order  to  remain  masters  of  the 
latter.  It  is  thus  no  longer  Old  Eneland  that  lives  in  the  Eneland  we 
see ;  it  is  a  new  Englandi  arisen,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  from  the 
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cnicibte  of  the  revolution ;  the  has  not  escaped  any  moratliaa  the  im, 
or  than  all  the  rest  will  still  be  able  to  ayoid/    VoL  IL  pp.  51-^-^. 

We  cite  these  passages  simply  as  expressing  the  opiaMn 
of  an  observant  forei^er  on  the  present  state  of  England^  wMb- 

•  out  deeming  it  expedient  to  make  ourselves  parties  in  the  dis- 
cussion.   On  the  Catholic  Question  he  is  eloquent,  censiiriAg 

-  the  impolicy  of  its  opponents  in  the  strongest  terms.  In  his 
observations  on  the  death  and  funeral  of  3ie  j^ueen,  he  lufes 
the  keenest  language  of  contempt  and  reprehension  in  reference 
to  the  conduct  of  Ministers,  charging  them  with  having, 
without  adequate  cause,  *  by  means  of  the  exhibition  and  fe- 
'  exhibition  of  soldiers,  compelled  the  people  to  seek  and  to 
'  find  the  means  of  annihilatmg  them.' 

*  The  Government  was  aware  of  the  inutility  of  opposition,  as  also 

*  of  the  absence  of  all  danger,  in  permitting  that  which  was  desired.  It 
persisted,  took  its  measures,  displayed  its  ordinary  means  of  force,  but 
all  in  vain.  The  soldiers,  overwhelmed  by  the  pressure  of  the  multi- 
tude, became  immovable,  were  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  arms.  The 
flood  of  the  population  of  a  colossal  capital  filled  immense  streets,  which 
were  choakcd  up  in  several  places  in  such  a  mannery  as  to  impede  the 
march  of  the  troops,  and  renewed  in  London  the  scene  of  the  fismoos 

.  days  of  the  barricadoes,  which  were  employed,  with  similar  success, 
against  the  troops  of  Henry  the  Hid,  and  of  Ann  of  Austria.  Thus 
has  the  population  of  great  towns  been  taught,  that  it  is  always  in  their 
power  to  render  the  movements  of  troops,  which  assume  a  menacing 
attitude  in  the  midst  of  them,  of  no  effect.  This  is  a  dangerous  lesson: 
it  furnishes  Governments  with  serious  subjects  of  reflection  upon  the  em- 
ployment of  an  armed  force  in  populous  towns,  and  should  induce  ;hem 
to  use  the  greatest  precaution. 

*  The  decease  of  the  Queen  is  of  little  importance  in  comparison 
with  this  event,  and  she  was  perhaps  never  more  fatal  to  her  country, 
than  on  quitting  it ;  one  day  has  revenged  her  whole  life ;  her  departure 
resembled  the  farewell  of  Medea.'     Vol.  II.  pp.  64,  5. 

The  chapter  on  the  death  of  Napoleon  has  much  interested 
us,  from  the  vivacity  and  knowledge  with  which  it  is  written. 
It  contains  a  number  of  facts  which  tend  to  illustrate  the  cha- 
racter of  the  individual,  and  of  important  statements  which 
throw  light  on  the  motives  of  his  public  conduct.  From  a 
circumstance  mentioned  in  a  note,  it  should  seem  that  the  dis- 
ease of  which  he  died,  had  been  long  in  existence,  thoosh 
probably  in  a  form  nearly  inert.  He  is  said  to  have  been  sod- 
ject  to  a  cough,  which  '  sometimes  had  the  appearance  of  con- 
'  vulsions,'  and  to  allay  which,  he  took  great  auantiticA.of 
medicated  lozenges.  He  described  it  to  the  Abbe  as  '.  a  Jier- 
'  vous  stomachic  cough,'  hereditary,  and  '  of  no  Gonaequefi;^' 
The  defeat  and  capture  of  the  division  of  Vandanmie,  in^  the 
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battle  of  Culm,— a  disaster  which  it  has  puzzled  every  admirer 
of  the  military  genius  of  the  Emperor  to  account  for,  since  it 
seemed  to  shew  a  want  ofcombination,  and  a  deticiency  of  prompti- 
tude, never  betrayed  by  him  on  any  other  occasion, — is  ex- 
plained by  a  sudden  attack  of  '  vomiting,'  arising  from  the 
same  organic  affection  of  the  stomach.    The  army  was  vic- 
torious at  Dresden;   Vandamme  had  seized  the  passes,  and 
taken  an  immense  number  of  prisoners;  Saint  Cyr  was  press- 
ing hard  on  the  Allies ;  and  the  main  army  was  about  to  follow 
up  these  successes  by  penetrating  into  Bohemia ;  when,  as  he 
was  mounting  his  horse  afler  bre^fasting  at  Pima,  Napoleon 
was  seized  with  this  severe  complaint.    In  consequence  of  this, 
no  orders  were  given  for  the  march  of  the  army,  and  the  twenty 
four  hours  during  which  he  lay  at  Dresden  incapable  of  motion, 
afforded  the  Allies  ample  time  to  annihilate  the  corps  of  Van- 
damme.     M.  de  Pradt  has  taken  considerable  pains  to  adjust 
the  character  of  this  extraordinary  person,  and,  on  the  whole, 
has  done  it  successfully.     He  justly  repels  the  preposterous 
prejudice  that  would  charge  cowardice  on  a  general  '  who  has 

*  alone  been  exposed  to  more  fire  than  Cond6,  Turenne,  and 
'  Yillars  united  together.'  He  speaks  of  him  as  a  tender  and 
indulgent  husband  and  father ;  as  most  affectionate  to  his  re- 
latives ;  '  his  kindred,'  he  emphatically  remarks,  '  were  fatal  to 
'  him ;'  as  a  sure  friend  and  an  excellent  master.    '  He  was 

*  turbulent,  but  did  not  strike.' 

I 

'  Napoleon  was  not  only  a  roan,  as  many  men  pretend*  who  only  see 
half-way,  but  he  was  also  a  very  great  event.     Whoever  denies  greatness 
to  him,  should  profit  by  the  occasion  to  deny  genius  to  Rousseau  :  those 
whom  he'offends  as  a  monument  of  history,  have  only  to  level  Saint 
Peter's  at  Rome  to  the  ground.    By  whom  then  will  this  difficult,  and 
almost  impracticable  portrait  be  painted  ?     This  is  a  model  which  has 
not  yet  existed  :  where  does  the  man  exist,  who  will  undertake  this 
almost  ideal  novelty  ?     Continued  contrasts  require  suiking  colours,  but 
they  must  be  distributed  wisely,  so  that  oppositions  may  not  become 
contradictions:  the  most  devouring  activity  must  be  painted,  accom- 
panied by  long  intervals  of  rest,  the  most  rapid  execution  by  the  most 
tardy  decision  in  the  most  trivial  matters ;  aptness,  which  accomplished 
every  thing,  realized  every  thing  before  the  age  which  could  have  learnt 
any  thing«-ihe  little  games  of  a  child,  in  the  midst  of  plans  and  ideas 
which  encircled  and  shook  the  globe — the  tone  of  the  Camerade  succeed- 
ing without  interval  to  those  words  of  command,  which  spread  silence 
over  the  earth — the  coup  (Coil  that  comprehended  an  immense  extent, 
and  the  facility  of  descending  to  the  minutest  details — a  memory  that 
did  not  bend  under  the  mass  of  names,  of  acts,  and  of  the  greatest  va- 
riety of  circumstances — a  presence  of  mind,  which  reproduced  in  its 
proper  colours,  and  in  its  natural  state,  whatever  had  once  arrested  its 
attention — the  most  violent  agitation  in  the  midst  of  the  mutt  -profound 
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calm — An  unalterable  pulse  in  the  midst  of  tnuiBports  of  the  moil 
lent  rage — a  philosophical  contempt  for  grandeur,  accompanied  by  tbe 
most  ardent  labours  to  acquire  it — the  most  emiaent  wisdom  with  tbe 
falsest  illusions — according  to  the  English  expression,  generous  as  the 
sun,  and  able  in  calculation — magnificent  as  a  king-in  his  paiaceiud 
as  economical  as  a  Dutchman ;  recalling  Montesquieu's  observation  With 
respect  to  Charlemagne,  who,  after  having  distributed  the  riches  of  the 
world,  sold  the  vegetables  out  of  his  garden — wishing  to  touch  reelities^ 
to  ensure  himself  of  them,  and  giving  way  to  fictions ;  at  once,  Tacitas 
and  Maehiavel.  He  who  wuuld  depict  this  model,  must  arrange  his 
colours  on  the  pallet,  as  Nature  had  arranged  those  inimical  facnities,  in 
a  manner  both  harmonious  and  discordant ;  above  all,  he  must  touch 
tipon  the  false  chord,  which  always  prevented  a  golden  instrument  from 
playing  perfectly  true,  and  which  has  troubled  the  harmony  of  the 
whole/     Vol.  11.  pp.  96—99. 

The  Abb6  engages  in  an  acute  but  rather  whimsical  inquiry 
respecting  the  historical  artist  who  might  best  have  succeeded 
in  delineating  the  portrait  of  Napoleon.  After  rejecting  FIu- 
tarch,  Livy,  Tacitus,  de  lletz,  St.  Simon,  Brantome,  Rhuli^res, 
Bossuet,  and  Massillon,  he  fixes  at  last  upon  Madame  de 
Staiil.  He  was  himself  much  about  the  person  of  his  master, 
and  enjoyed  ample  opportunities  of  studying  his  private  cha- 
racter, which  is  described  as  perfectly  free  from  malisnity.  He 
was  playful  with  his  family,  and  when  he  had  a  child  of  his 
own,  there  were  no  limits  to  his  sportiveness.  These,  it  is  ob- 
served, were  not  the  habits  of  a  man  who  cherished  a  malig- 
nant spirit.  Some  interesting  details  are  given  of  an  attempt 
to  assassinate  Napoleon,  and  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Pope ; 
the  first  from  the  communications  of  General  Rapp ;  the 
second  from  tlic  statements  of  M.  Duvoisin,  formerly  Bishop  of 
Nontz. 

Wc  have  now  given  such  a  sketch  of  the  leading  features  of 
this  work,  as  willfurnish  our  readers  with  a  tolerably  accurate 
estimate  of  its  contents.  That  portion  of  it  which  relates  to 
America^  is  inferior  in  importance :  it  abounds  less  with  fact, 
and  more  with  speculation.  We  shall  refer  to  one  more 
passage  in  the  chapter  entith'd  France. 

<  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  French  discussions,  both  inlmpottnice 
and  in  form,  have  been  greatly  superior  to  the  English  debates,  which 
have  been  trilling  in  importance,  with  the  exception  of  the  Irish  Catfifllh: 
question,  and  have  displayed  but  little  talent.  The  last  session  of  the 
English  Parliament,  may  be  said  to  have  been  but  one  continucdsasictioB 
or  species  of  confirmation,  of  the  ministerial  propositions ;  instead  of 
which,  in  France,  they  have  encountered  a  lively  opposition^  and  have 
only  prevailed  by  means  of  the  weight  of  the  majority.  The  Firench 
tribune  raised  itself  at  the  commencement,  at  the  glorious  tiikie  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  to  a  level  with  the  English  one,  ami  fie^ 
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quently  nirpiised  it ;  tl  ou^t  baoce  to  have  taken  waniiig,  that  a 
mral  was  creatinff  in  its  nei^bouriioody  who  would  dinpate  its  ancient 
hoDora,  and  woiud  perhaps  ecUpse  it.  lliis  tribune  has  been  equal 
to  the  grandeur  of  its  vocationy  and  threatens  that  of  Westnunster 
with  a  Tasting  eclipse,  for,  at  least  at  present,  there  is  no  compwison, 
between  them.  The  subjects  discussed  in  France  are  of  much  higher 
interest,  and  the  manner  of  deliberation  infinitely  surpasses  that  ef 
England  in  solemnity/    Vol.  IL  pp.  270^  271  • 

Surely  there  was  never  any  thing  written  more  absurdly  at 
variance  with  truth  than  this !  If  M.  de  Pradt  take  hia  infor« 
mation  from  the  French  papers,  we  are  sorry  to  find  that  they 
are  so  miserably  or  so  dishonestly  conducted.  To  say  nothing 
of  his  apparent  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  an  Opposition  in 
the  English  Parliament,  what  shall  we  say  to  his  preference  of 
elaborate  harangues  carefully  written  and  formally  read  from  a 
species  of  pulpit,  to  the  fervid  and  extemporaneous  flow  of  an 
English  senator  ?  We  suspect  diat  the  Abbe  knows  better,  and 
that  these  absurdities  were  merely  inserted  aJc^^oficfoim.  Some* 
what  of  a  piece  with  this  is  the  grave  lamentation  that  Adam 
Smith  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  were  not  bom  in  France  ! 


Art.  V,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Artemi^  of  JVaganehapatf  near 
Mouut  Ararat,  in  Armenia:  from  the  original  Armenian,  written 
by  Himself.     8vo.  pp.  374.    Price  12s«    London.    1822. 

npHIS  is  a  curious,  and,  on  the  whole,  an  entertaining  book. 
-■-  Without  placing  the  smallest  reliance  on  the  honesty  or 
the  veracity  of  Artemi,  we  are,  notwithstanding,  disposea  to 
consider  these  memoirs  as  affording  valuable  illustrations  of 
the  manners  and  actual  condition  of  a  once  powerful  and  pros- 
perous race.  The  Armenians,  oppressed  by  a  double  tyranny, 
the  merciless  exactions  of  their  Mahommedan  masters,  and  the 
municipal  despotism  of  their  own  priests  and  influential  men, 
emigrate  in  great  numbers,  and  are  found  engaged  in  the  mer- 
cantile profession  all  over  the  world,  but  especially  in  the 
various  regions  of  the  East.  Artemi  belongs  to  this  class. 
Compelled  by  tyranny  and  persecution  to  leave  his  native  land, 
he  finally,  after  many  casualties  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  found 
an  asylum,  and  accumulated  wealth,  in  Russia. 

He  was  bom  on  the  20th  of  April,  1774,  in  the  town  of 
Wagarschapat,  near  Mount  Ararat,  belonging  to  a  celebrated 
Armenian  convent,  called  Etschmiazyn,  which  signifies,  *  The 
*  Advent  of  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God.'  He  lost  his  father  at 
a  very  early  age ;  but  his  mother,  who  had  besides  him  a  son 
and  daughter,  contrived  to  give  him  a  learned  education, 
which,  in  Armenian  estimation,  implies  little  more  than  the 
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• 

abiliW  to  Trad  and  write*    Her  ftdxiety  was^  that  her  yoMgp  ^ 
and  favourite  son  should  acquire  these  distinguished  ^fts.Wil 
order  to  qualify  him  for  the  ministrations  of  the  church.    Hifr  i? 
mother's   ambition   turned  out,  in  the  first  instance^  unfdr-  /, 
tunately  for  poor  Artemi ;  for  when,  in  his  twelfth  year*  hm^c. 
exhibited  his  rare  acquisitions,  it  excited  so  effectually  the  envT< ! 
of  the  Starschines  or  principal  men,  whose  own  children  had'  •' 
never  received  the  slightest  instruction,  that  he  was  beaten  and  ; 
driven  home  to  his  mother,   who  took  the  opportunity  of 
narrating  an  abundantly  romantic  history  of  her  own  life*    A   : 
series  or  persecutions  K>llowed  :  the  fond  parent  was  miserably 
scourged,  and  the  young  student  compelled  to  work  at  vulgar 
labour.     At  length,   he  contrived  to  recommend  himself  ta 
Karapet,  Archimandrite  of  the  oonvent,  who  took  him  into  his- 
service,  and  employed  him  chiefly  in  cookery ;  a  science  which 
occupied  a  high  place  in  the  opinion  of  that  worthy  ecclesiastic. 
Karapet  is  described  as  a  very  amiable  person ;  but  on  one  oo*    ' 
casion,  he  was  so  exasperated  at^some  blunder  of  his  prategffs,   ' 
that  he  dashed  him  on  the  pavemetit  with  such  violence  as  to 
confine  him  for  three  months  to  his  bed.    This  treatment  and 
its  consequences  gave  him  a  distaste  to  a  convent  life,  which 
was  not  diminished  by  a  smart  application  of  the  bastinado, 
administered  by  the  holy  fathers  tor  the  purpose  of  inducing    . 
him  to  remain.     It  failecl  in  producing  this  effect;  and  the  re- 
fractory subject  was  ignominiously  dismissed  to   his  former 
agricultural  occupations  under  his  old  taskmasters.    After  two   ^ 
years'  hard  work  in  this  way,  he  agaiK  procured  admission  into 
the  convent  as  an  apprentice  to  the  art  of  book-binding. 

JDuring  this  era  of  his  life,  he  was  involved  in  a  transaction 
which  proves  that,  however  brilliant  his  accomplishments  might 
be  in  the  reading  and  writing  way,  he  was  lamentably  deficient  in 
the  higher  qualifications  of  integrity  and  honour.  He  made  . 
acquaintance,  one  day  on  the  road,  with  a  person  who,  on 
learning  his  occupation,  offered  him  a  sheep  and  a  horse  if  he 
would  procure  for  him  a  copy  of  the  regulations  of  the  Patriarch 
Simon;  and  Artemi  undertook  the  commission  as  readily  as 
if  the  whole  book  property  of  the  establishment  had  been 
vested  in  himself.  He  found  about  half  a  copy  among  the 
waste,  and  the  remainder  he  purloined  from  an  entire  book^ 
satisfying  his  conscience  with  the  salvo,  that  *  the  loss  would 
'  scarcely  be  felt  by  the  convent,  whereas  to  a  poor  creature 
'  like  himself,  the  acquisition  of  a  sheep  and  a  horse  was  of  the 
'  highest  importance.'  The  stranger  was  more  than  a  man  of 
his  word ;  he  gave,  at  different  times,  three  sheep  and  the 
horse.  His  visits  were  always  at  night,  and  it  afterwards  ap- 
pejQured  that  he  was  the  priest  of  a  neighbouring  village,  ^ 
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notorious  robber,  a  sort  of  Armenian  Robin  Hood  or  Friar 
Tuckf  mingling  the  most  benevolent  actions  with  his  depreda« 
lions,  and  scattering  his  booty  freely  among  the  necessitous: 
No  Armenian  ecclesiastic  can  celebrate  *  mgh  mass'  without 
having  previously  confessed  his  sins  and  received  absolution* 
This  eccentric  personage,  Msrach  by  name,  was  sometimes 
rudely  rebuffed  when  he  applied  to  his  fellow-priests  for  that 
purpose.  When  thus  repelled,  Msrach  never  failed  to  use 
very  significant  threats,  and  when  he  had  thus  enforced  com- 
pliance, his  self-acbusation  was  so  fervent,  and  his  contrition 
80  deep,  that  '  his  whole  soul  seemed  to  be  dissolved  in  bitter 
'  tears;'  much,  no  doubt,  to  the  edification  of  the  confessor,' 
whom  he  had  bullied  into  absolution, 

Artemi's  ill  fate,  or  ill  deserts,  still  nursned  him.  On  a 
fracas  taking  place,  which  ended  in  the  Knan  of  Erivan  order^ 
ing  a  number  of  the  towns-people  to  work  on  some  fortifications 
which  were  erecting,  he  was  fixed  on  as  one  of  the  detachment. 
The  place  where  they  were  sent  to  labour,  was  much  infested 
by  venomous  reptiles,  and  especially  by  one  which  is  thus  de« 
scribed. 

'  The  Morm  resembles  the  scorpion  in  shape,  but  has  a  soft  hairy 
skin  like  a  mouse,  either  reddish  or  black,  or  of  some  other  colour. 
The  Morm  springs  from  the  ground  right  at  a  person's  face.  Jt^s  venom 
is  mortal/ 

While  in  this  situation,  our  Author's  genius  for  getting  into 
scrapes,  procured  him  a  severe  beating  from  an  intolerant  Per- 
sian, who  had  overheard  him  reciting  a  hymn  which  acconuno- 
dated  Christians  with  a  seat  in  Paradise.  The  approach  of 
winter  at  length  obtained  him  a  respite.  As  the  party  were 
returning,  Artemi  was  carried  away  by  a  torrent  which  his 
companions  had  safely  crossed.  He  was  with  some  difficulty 
saved  by  a  Persian,  and  when  he  reached  home,  he  found  his 
mother  in  mourning  for  his  supposed  loss:  his  comrades, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  he  had  been  drowned  in  the  stream, 
had,  on  their  return,  reported  his  death.  On  his  way  home, 
he  observed  on  the  sides  of  a  rocky  pass,  several  ruins  or 
heaps  of  stones,  and  not  far  from  them,  two  caverns,  in  one  of 
which  lay  a  quantity  of  human  bones,  connected  with  which  is 
the  following  legend. 

'  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  this  cave  was  the  residence 
of  a  man  named  David,  who  had  the  appearance  of  a  hermi^  and 
who  was  universally  stvled  Artar^  that  is,  the  lust,  the  righteous— a 
man  who  could  not  fail  to  so  to  Paradise.  About  this  time  a  severe 
famine  prevaUed  for  upwards  of  three  years,  so  that  die  people  had 
already  begun  to  eat  ail  the  animals  otherwise  reputed  undean*  Da- 
vid, meanwhile,  led  a  most  exemplary  life»  and  daily  went  to  tli» 
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oonvent  to  jom  in  the  devotioiiB  of  the  monkt*    At  kmrA  it  k^h 
penedy  that  previously  to  the  holy  week  (Easter)  one  of  toe  i 


of  the  convent  was  sent  round,  as  usual,  to  the  neighbouring  vOtaM 
to  collect  eggs.  As  he  was  passing  David's  cave,  the  hermit  innlei 
him  to  enter  and  rest  himself.  The  monk  went  in ;  the  hermit  missd 
Idm  to  sit  down«  and  presently  stepped  out  himself^  as  if  he  haa  sosM^ 
diing  or  other  to  do.  His  visitor  m  the  mean  time  looked  round  dM| 
cave,  discovered  the  pit  with  human  bones  in  it,  conceived  a  sm- 

Jricion  of  his  host,  but  could  devise  no  other  expedient  for  his  de- 
tverance,  than  to  write  with  charcoal  upon  the  upper  garment  wUck 
David  had  left  behind,  these  words :  ^*  Reletae  me  from  the  cave  ■' 
be  devours  men,  and  will  devour  me.**    The  hermit  had|merely  gene 
out  for  the  purpose  of  looking  round  to  satisfV  himself  that  no  person 
was  near ;  he  then  auickly  returned,  seised  the  unfortunate  BMNdkf 
bound  his  hands  and  legs,  gagged  his  mouth,  and  threw  him  into  the 
pit*    It  was  early  in  the  morning ;  and  luckily  for  his  prisoneTf  be 
went  the  same  day  to  divine  service  at  the  convent.    He  liad  no 
scruple  to  leave  his  cave,  for  such  was  the  veneration  paid  to  him,  that 
not  a  creature  would  have  presumed  to  enter  without  his  special  in- 
vitation :  but  when  it  was  observed  in  the  church  what  was  written 
on  his  back,  he  was  secured,  and  people  were  inunediately  dispatched 
to  search  the  cave.    The  messengers  drew  the  poor  monk  out  of  the 
pit,  brought  him  back  to  the  convent,  and  reported  ^at  a  quantity 
of  human  bones  they  had  dbcovercd.    It  was  known  that  during  the 
fiunine  many  persons  had  disappeared  in  an  unaccountable  manner, 
and  it  was'even  conjectured  that  they  had  been  killed  and  eaten.     AU 
suspicion  now  fell  naturally  enoueh  upon  the  hermit ;  and  at  the  first 
examination  he  confessed,  that  the  bones  found  in  his  cave  had  real^ 
belonged  to  such  missing  persons,  whose  flesh  he  had  devoured ;  that 
in  the  day-time  he  had  invited  them  to  enter,  and  had  caught  them 
in  the  night  by  means  of  heaps  of  stones  placed  in  the  nearest  and 
most  frequented  footpaths ;  for  when  the  passeneers  stumbled  upon 
these  stones  in  the  diurk,  he  could  easily  distinguish,  by  their  rattling, 
whether  it  was  one  person  or  more ;  if  the  former,  he  went  out  to 
him,  invited  him  to  his  cave  with  his  usual  hospitality,  and  in  case  the 
stranger  refused  the  invitation,  he  sometimes  killed  him  on  the  spoC 
After  the  matter  had  been  thoroughly  investigated,  he  was  tied  to  a 
horse's  tail  and  dragged  about  till,  as  the  story  goes,  no  part  oS  him 
was  left  but  the  ears.    From  that  time  it  has  been  customary  fin  eveij 
pMsenger  to  add  a  stone  to  the  heap.'  pp.  101— S. 

The  winter,  as  not  affording  opportunity  for  agricultural 
labour,  vi^as  spent  by  Artemi  and  his  family  in  tolerable  comfort. 
His  brother  married,  and  this  event  was  followed  by  to 
infraction  of  a  singular  usage.  Among  the  Armenians,  the 
bride  is  not  permitted,  and  sometimes  the  prohibition  lasts  for 
many  years«  to  speak  to  any  person  excepting  her  husband  and 
lier  servants :  she  does  not  partake  of  the  family  meal,  but  idts 
apart,  and  in  her  general  intercourse,  must  express  herself  by 
Signs.    Artemi  eooa  became  tired  of  this  mute  system,  and  he 
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prerailed  on  his  mother  and  brother  to  take  off  this  irrational 
excommunication.  In  the  following  3\me,  he  undertook  a 
journey  to  Baiasit.  On  his  way,  during  the  hah  of  the  caravan 
at  a  village,  he  managed  to  puzzle  a  poor  priest  so  completely 
by  his  superior  knowledge  of  theology,  that  he  obtained  a 
bribe  to  silencci  in  the  shape  of 'an  excellent  supper  and  wine/ 
The  praise  of  his  prodigious  learning  having  got  abroad,  ac- 
companied with  a  report  that  he  was,  like  Coelebs,  in  search  of 
a  wife,  *  the  girls  ot  the  place,'  he  tells  us  with  evident  com* 
placency,  '  cast  stolen  glances'  at  him  from  *  beneath  their 
'  veils,'  '  thinking,  no  doubt,'  he  adds,  *  to  attract  my  notice/ 
His  thoughts,  however,  as  he  honestly  informs  us,  '  wera 
'  occupied  with  a  very  different  matter,  and  that  was,  how  to 
'  spunge  as  much  as  possible  upon  the  priest/  Pursuing  his 
journey,  he  observed  a  large  monument  on  an  elevated  site, 
which,  on  inquiry,  he  learned  to  be  erected  in  commemoration 
of  the  name  and  death  of  a  worthy  Bishop,  who,  in  passing 
through  Baiasit,  at  a  time  when  it  was  dreadfully  infested  with 
serpents,  laid  the  reptiles  under  an  interdict  not  to  injure  any 
inhabitant  of  the  town,  *  so  long  as  he/  the  Bishop,  '  should 
'  retain  all  his  teeth  in  his  head/  A  grand  procession  of 
snakes  immediately  took  place,  and  the  exorcist  having  quitted 
the  town,  the  Pacha,  in  order  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  so 
valuable  an  exemption,  sent  after  him  a  messenger  with  orders 
to  take  his  head  carefully  off,  that  the  teeth  might  be  in  no 
danger  of  decay  from  the  accidents  or  diseases  to  which  the 
members  of  the  living  individual  are  liable.  To  the  memory 
of  the  saint  thus  hastily  transferred  to  paradise,  the  Pacha  very 
considerately  erected  a  handsome  monument. — The  party  halted 
for  the  night  at 

*  the  village  of  Gara-Bulach,  or  black  spring,  where  we  overtook  our 
caravan,  and  passixl  the  night  with  it.  This  village  is  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  the  eminences  over  which  we  had  to  travel,  and  beloDgs  to 
the  district  of  Baiasit,  in  the  province  of  Kurdustau.  Their  inhabitantSy 
the  Jasitcs,  are  a  wandering  tribe.  In  summer  they  rove  about  on  the 
mountains,  and  in  winter  return  to  their  village,  which  is  their  principal 
station,  probably  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  excellence  of  the 
water  of  the  Gara-Bulach,  or  the  black  spring.  The  Jasitcs  are  not 
Mahometans,  nor  is  it  known  precisely  what  religion  they  profess.  They 
speak  Turkish,  but  have  another  language  knQwn  only  to  their  own  tribe. 
They  have  no  written  characters,  hot  have  a  particular  class,  consisting 
of  scholars,  who  transmit  their  learning  as  a  secret  from  father  to  son, 
each  father  revealing  it  to  that  son  whom  he  deems  the  most  worthy. 
They  have  many  other  singular  customs  that  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 
In  taking  an  oath  and  in  many  other  cases,  they  cross  themselves  like 
the  Christians,  but  with  this  difference,  that  they  fold  their  hands,  raising 
only  the  middle  lingerS|  which  they  place  one  against  the  other,  and  in 
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.  this  manner  make  the  sign  of  the  cross.   When  they  drink  red  tirine,tkef 
lift  it  up  with  both  hands^  asserting  that  this  wine  is  the  blood  of  ChliMi 
and  if  a  drop  of  this  blood  happens  to  fall  upon  the  ground,  tbty-lick 
the  spot  with  their  tongues.    They  are  remarkably  hospitable*    Am 
Jasite  would  rather  sacrifice  himself  and  his  family  than   betray  Hi 
^guesty  or  sufier  any  harm  to  befal  him  while  he  re'mains  in  his  boif^ 
They  are  strictly  forbidden  to  inveigh  against  the  devil,  and  would;  pc^* 
haps  almost  put  to  death  any  one  who  should  trangress  in  this  particqllv; 
for,  they  say,  the  devil  was  once  the  next  in  rank  to  God ;  h^  wk 
punished  by  him  for  his  sin,  expelled  from  heaven,  and  deprived  oT  lui 
angelic  form  ;  and,  for  aught  we  know,  God  may  yet  forgive  him  and 
restore  him  to  his  former  dignity.     Were  you  to  draw  a  circle  rouud.a' 
Jasite,  whether  sitting  or  standing,  he  would  probably  continue  in  the 
same  posture  without  stirring  till  he  died,  unless  you  erased  the  cirde,- 
which,  when  any  one  has  thus  fixed  him,  he  earnestly  begs  you  lo  do.- 
The  origin  and  tendency  of  this  practice  are  secrets  known  to  tbemsehres 
alone.     They  weep  and  lament  over  the  dead  forty  days,  silting  alanst 
night  and  day  for  that  period  in  the  church-yard  :  nay,  it  is  a  fact,  that 
tome  of  them  have  abstained  from  food  so  long  as  to  become  quite 
•maciated,  and  to  expire  on  the  grave.     What  I  have  here  said  concern- 
ing the  Jasites  is  universally  known  in  our  country,  and  I  have  myself 
witnessed  and  verified  all  these  particulars,     I  have  lieard,  moreover, 
that  the  Jasites,  in  commemoration  of  the  three  days  passed   by  the 
people  of  Nineveh,  after  Jonah's  denunciation,  in  imploring  the  Almighty 
to  forgive  their  sins  and  to  deliver  them  from  the  destruction  which  im- 
pended over  their  heads  for  their  wickedness,  in  like  manner  devote 
three  days  every  year  to  profound  penance,  sitting  in  their  houses,  and 
not  only  abstaining  from  every  kind  of  food  themselves,  but  even  deny- 
iDg  suck  to  their  infants  and  food  to  their  cattle  during  that  timel!!' 

pp,  113 — 15. 

At  length,  Artemi  reached  Baiasit,  where  he  witnessed  a 
specimen  of  Turkish  justice  which  very  much  increased  bis 
inclination  to  return  home.     Manuk  Aga,  one  of  the  most 
respectable  inhabitants  of  the  town,  had  purchased  an  article 
of  wearin?  apparel  which  had  been  previously  cheapened  by 
the  son  of  the  Pacha.    Exasperated  that  a  wealthy  subject 
should  obtain  that  for  which  so  great  a  man  was  either  unable 
or  unwilling  to  give  a  fair  price,  the  latter  complained  to  his 
father,  who,  without  any  hesitation,  ordered  Mantik  Aga  to  be 
hanged  for  the  alleged  insult  to  the  young  tyrant.    A  strange 
and  not  very  credible  story  follows,  of  a  female  martyr,  who, 
afler   passing    through  many  vicissitudes,  was  tortiured  and 
stoned  to  death  by  me  Pacha  of  Baiasit,  in  revenge  for  her 
resistance  to  his  proposals  that  she  should  forsake  Christianity, 
and  occupy  a  distinguished  rank  in  his  seraglio. 

After  Artemi's  return  home,  family  squabbles  compelled  him 
to  remove  to  a  town  at  some  distance,  where  be  engaged  in  the 
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.senrice  of  a  gardener;  but  circumstances  occurring  to  remove 
hiin  thence,  he  became  an  attendant  on  the  person  of  Sagak,  an 
old  and  infirm  archbishop,  in  the  convent  of  St.  Ripsima. 
Here  he  lived  in  ease  and  comfort,  well  dressed  and  handsomely 
paid,  at  least  if  he  was  really  paid  the  large  sums  which  he 
states  himself  to  have  possessed.  To  one  direct  theft  he  pleads 
guilty.    Having  abstracted  from  his  Eminence's  jewel-box,  an 
emerald  ring,  he  placed  if  in  the  hands  of  his  sister-in-law,  who 
seems  to  have  been  troubled  with  a  very  common  infirmity, 
inability  to  keep  a  secret.     Happily  for  the  thief,  he  heard  m 
time  that  there  were  whispers  anoat  to  his  prejudice,  and  he 
contrived  to  replace  the  ring  just  in  time  to  produce  it  when 
called  for  by  his  master  in  presence  of  his  accusers.    At  the 
death  of  Sagak,  the  persecutions  of  Artemi  reconmienced :  he 
was  bastinadoed  with  a  view  to  extort  confession  of  his  mis- 
deeds in  Sagak's  service.    To  escape  further  visitations  of  the 
same  or  a  worse  kind,  he  removed  to  Erivan  for  a  short  time, 
and  on  his  return,  kept  himself  concealed.    At  length,  on 
learning  that  his  old  protector,  the  archimandrite,  Karapet,  had 
been  appointed  bishop  and  superior  of  the  convent  of  Georg- 
iewsk,  he  made  his  submission,  and  was  received  into  confi- 
dence and  favour.    Here  he  was  agreeably  situated ;  he  was 
nearly  his  own  master,  and  the  money  paid  by  the  numerous 
applicants  for  miraculous   cures   of  various  oiseases,  passed 
tnrough  his  hands.    By  his  own  confession  he  played  the 
rogue,  though  he  attempts  to  varnish  over  his  disnonesty  by 
asserting  that  he  gave  the  larger  portion  of  his  peculations  to 
the  poor!    After  sundry  insi^ificant  intrigues  and  detections, 
the  whole  establishment  was  oroken  up  by  intelligence  of  the 
hostile  approach  of  the  Persian  Shah.     Artemi  returned  to 
Wagarscnapat,  whence  he  again  departed  as  a  volunteer  in  a 
party  of  fifty  armed  men,  who  were  assigned  for  the  protection 
of  a  caravan  of  pilgrims.    They  were  overtaken  by  a  body  of 
Persian  cavalry,  and  the  valiant  guard  sufiiered  the  devotees  to 
be  plundered,  without  firing  a  gun.    At  length,  on  Sunday, 
July  15th,  1795,  Artemi,  during  the  absence  of  his  mother, 
after  giving  his  sister-in-law  a  severe  beating,  and  helping  him- 
self to  *  bread  and  cheese  and  three  fowls,'  took  a  nnal  leave 
of  his  home  and  his  native  town,  having  paid  thirty  roubles  to 
a  merchant  in  return  for  an  undertaking  to  convey  nim  to  Rna- 
sia.    Early  on  the  route,  he  narrov/ly  escaped  the  fisital  conse* 
quences  of  conveying  to  a  caravan,  intelligence  of  an  intended 
attack  by  banditti':  the  chief  detected  and  put  to  death  the 
messenger  who  had  been  employed  by  our  Armenian,  and 
nothing  but  the  heroic  silence  of  the  deputy,  saved  the  princi- 
pal.   While  at  Tiflis,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  set  of  drunken 
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volunteers^  who  taking  him^  from  his  Persian  garb,  for  ft'  sjijr, 
were  very  summarily  and  severely  inflicting  the  bastinado  an 
the  soles  of  his  feet,  when  he  was  released  by  the  intervention 
of  an  individual  known  to  the  soldiers,  who  was  acquainted 
with  his  person.  At  Si^ach,  where  he  detected  the  negligence 
or  iffnorance  of  the  priests  who  had  omitted  to  perform  the 
regular  service  of  the  day>  a  Dr,  Matheos  took  a  fancy  to  fain^ 
and  would  have  adopted  him,  but  the  eccentric  star  of  our 
hero's  destiny  prevailed.  After  getting,  as  usual,  into  a  few 
scrapes,  he  met  with  the  merchant  in  whose  train  he  had  hitherto 
travelled,  and  a^ain  set  forth  on  his  peregrinations.  Having  suf- 
fered severe  pnvations  in  an  exhausted  country,  which  exhibited 
the  most  horrible  marks  of  the  recent  and  murderous  ravages 
of  the  Persian  army,  he  entered  Tiflis ;  no  lon^r,  as  when  ne 
left  it  a  ^ort  time  before,  a  peaceful  and  flounshing  city,  but 
exhibiting  an  appalling  scene  of  slaughter  and  desolation.  The. 
more  than  half-consumed  city  was  stiU  smoking,  and  the  stench 
of  the  putrifying  carcases,  with  the  frightful  objects  which  met 
his  eye  in  every  direction,  compelled  him  to  return.  Herbs, 
roots,  and  hemes,  were  his  only  sustenance,  till  he  reached 
Ananur,  where  he  obtained  the  means  of  restoration.  Here  he 
saw,  '  clad  in  a  common  sheep  skin'  and  '  sitting  with  his  face 
'  to  the  wall,'  the  celebrated  Zar  Heraklios,  defeated  in  the 
field,  and  driven  from  his  capital,  by  the  enterprising  eunuch, 
Melunet  Aga,  the  predecessor  of  the  present  monarch  of  Persia* 
Here  Artemi  breaks  out  into  a  very  fine  strain  of  moralizing, 
and  after  a  decent  fit  of  crying,  returns  to  his  lodgings,  where, 
to  his  great  surprise,  he  finds  the  merchant  who  had  taken  his 
thirty  roubles,  and  now  treated  him  as  his  servant.  We  next 
find  him  in  Tiflis  again,  in  very  amicable  society  with  a  set  of 
thieves,  who  were  making  booty  of  every  thing  that  they  could 
lay  hands  on  in  the  deserted  city ;  but  this  resource  faihng,  he 
returned  to  the  merchant.  At  Tschocha,  he  nearly  lost  his 
teeth  by  trying  to  eat  some  sacred  pears  which  were  unripe  and 
frozen ;  and  at  another  village  not  far  from  this,  he  was  nearly 
killed  by  the  people,  under  the  notion  that  he  was  a  sort  of 
Brownie  or  '  lamiliar  spirit.'  At  length,  he  quitted  the  mer- 
chant altogether,  and  set  forward  in  different  company  towards 
the  Russian  frontier.  Still,  his  unlucky  fate  pursued  him :  after 
being  harshly  treated,  he  was  left  as  a  hostage,  in  lieu  of  money^ 
with  the  escort  of  the  party,  but  was  releasea  by  tiie  interference 
of  the  Russian  commandant  at  Mosdok.  Here  he  was  em 
ployed  for  a  few  days  to  sell  hot  loaves ;  but  either  his  skill  or 
his  integrity  was  unequal  to  the  trust,  and  he  was  dismissed. 
Contriving  to  reach  Kislar,  he  obtained  a  post  as  watchman  in 
the  market^  and  when  thieves  came,  '  was  going  to  cry  out 
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'  charai !  which  Bignifies  toatch,  but  on  second  thoughts  deemed 
'  it  better  to  snesuc  oflP.*  After  some  further  adventures  of  a 
minor  kind,  he  engaged  in  the  service  of  Major  S.»  an  Aimeniani 
who  attended*  as  translator,  on  Count  Valerian  Subow,  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  troops  engaged  in  hostilities  against 
Persia.    This  countryman  of  Artemi's  was  a  boastful  ^lave, 

firodigal  of  promises,  without  the  smallest  intention  of  per- 
brmance ;  and  this  new  service  was  productive  to  him  of  httle 
more  than  privations  and  wranglincs.  Derbent  having  fallen, 
the  Russians  pushed  forward,  and  some  not  uninteresting 
details  are  given  of  the  various  intrigues  and  movements  of  the 
native  chiefs  and  the  invading  army.  Artemi  continued  to 
■iniggle  with  the  difficulties  of  his  situation  in  the  service  of 
his  countryman,  until  compelled  by  want  and  misery  to  leave 
it,  when  he  obtained  a  recommendation  to  a  Russian  Major  B. 
By  this  respectable  officer  he  was  immediately  engaged,  and, 
he  says, 

'  I  trembled  with  joy,  when  I  saw  two  Kurthu  (a  close  wustcoat  with 
sleeves)  of  scarlet,  and  two  pair  of  pantaloons  of  fine  blue  cloth,  short 
boots  with  silver  laces,  and  a  small  kasha  (a  sort  of  leather  cap)  with  a 
feather.  I  washed  off  the  long-accumulated  dirt,  trimmed  my  hair,  put 
on  my  new  clothes,  and  did  not  know  myself.  I  felt  as  if  raised  from  a 
state  of  death  to  life.' 

Artemi,  in  his  new  skin,  was  quite  another  creature,  and  re- 
suming a  good  portion  of  his  natural  petulance,  he  paraded 
himself  occasionally  before  the  door  of  his  old  master.  Mean- 
while,  the  campaign  was  at  an  end ;  the  accession  of  Paul  had 
put  a  stop  to  the  Persian  war,  and  Count  Subow  gave  up  the 
command  of  the  army.  Major  B.  and  his  servant  embarked 
for  Astrachan,  and  after  a  stormy  voyage,  during  which  the 
latter  made  his  first  essay  in  sea-sickness,  they  reached  their 
port,  where  Artemi  was  prodigiously  astonished  at  the  sight  of 
a  clock.  Here  he  bought  a  Russian  grammar,  and  pursued  his 
studies  with  eagerness  at  all  his  leisure  hours.  After  journeying 
first  to  Stawropol,  then  to  Tscherkask,  and  receiving  two  or 
three  '  tannings'  with  a  Calmud^  whip  from  the  Major,  Artemi 
reached  Moscow,  and,  finally,  on  the  17th  of  August  1797,  St. 
Petersburg,  where  he  quitted  his  service,  and  engaged  in  pur- 
suits which,  after  much  sufferiuj^,  enabled  him  to  acquire  pro- 
perty. The  volume  concludes  with  (he  following  '  postscript  by 
'  the  Translator.* 

^  Though  our  hiographer  concludes  with  such  pious  wishes  for  those 
who  had  been  his  enemies,  yet,  as  accounts  from  St.  Pctenburg  assure 
mc,  he  has  met  with  foes  in  that  city.  Indeed  he  is  not  likely  to  be 
without  them  in  any  country ;  for  as  his  oriental  vivacity  iireqimitly  gets 
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the  better  of  that  natural  timidity  arising  from  the  6pph>ii8ioii'f»-«Kcb 
he  was  subject  in  early  life,  as  he  cannot  damp  his  impertioent  curioiky, 
little  asU  has  frequently  missed  of  plunging  him  into  niiQ,  be  never  can 
expect  that  perfect  tranquillity  which  is  very  rarely  the  lot  of  tBy  indi- 
vidual. 

*  Upon  the  whole,  the  hopes  which  he  built  upon  his  escape  to  ftuiiii 
have  been  realized.  lie  has  resided  several  years  in  Paris^  trmpfacting 
commercial  business  for  his  countrymen  at  St.  Pctcrsburgt  and  there 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  M.  do  St.  Martin,  who  mentioni  Kim  io  a 
passage  of  his  ]\Umoires  historiques  ct  giographiquet  mr  t  Jirmlmk^  as 
having  assisted  the  celebrated  Chinese  scholar,  Mr.  Julias  voti  Kleproth, 
in  the  translation  of  a  work  from  the  Persian.  Me  has  acquired  ftth 
perty,  is  at  present  engaged  in  a  pilgrimage  by  way  of  Constaiitlnopte  to 
Jerusalem,  and  is  said  to  have  promised  to  communicate  to  the  worU  a 
continuation  of  his  adventures.'  pp.  373,4. 

After  what  we  have  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  article 
respecting  the  quality  and  literary  value  of  these  memoirB*  we 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  add  any  thing  beyond  our  acknowledffe- 
ments  to  the  Translator  for  his  very  successful  execution  of  nia 
task. 


M 


Art.  VI.  Sketches  of  Upper  Canada^  domestic,  local,  and  characftni- 
islic :  to  which  are  added.  Practical  Details  for  the  Information  of 
Emigrants  of  every  Class;  and  some  Recollections  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  By  John  ilowison,  Esq.  8vo,  pp.  340. 
Price  10s.  6d.     Edinburgh.  1821. 

R.  Howison  spent  two  years  and  a  half  in  Upper  Cuiadt, 
residing,  during  that  time,  in  various  parts  of  the  Pro- 
vince. The  details  with  which  he  has  obliged  the  public^  are 
chiefly  of  a  domestic  and  personal  nature ;  and  if  the  i^br- 
mation  is  not  exactly  of  that  kind  by  which  an  Emigrant  would 
do  well  implicitly  to  abide,  the  volume  is  at  least  highly  enlB'- 
tainin^.  It  is  very  obvious,  that  the  Author  has  had  mtohtt 
heart  Uie  amusement  of  his  readers ;  and  they  cannot  refose  to 
concede  to  him  in  return,  the  common  licence  of  tourists  and 


travellers  in  filling  up  the  outlines  of  truth.    The  genefal 

elusion  which  the  volume  is  adapted  to  establish,  is,  that,  '  to 

*  people  of  a  certain  class  and  of  certain  ideas,'  Upper  Ctttiads 
is  '  an  agreeable  place  of  residence.'  To  enable  those  of  oir 
readers  whom  it  may  concern,  to  judge  whether  they  oone 
within  this  class,  we  shall  lay  before  them  the  pro  and  the  cos, 
so  far  as  they  may  be  gathered  from  Mr.  Howison's  statemenlk 

To  begin  with  the  pro.    '  No  man  of  any  sensibility/  s^|i 
this  Gentleman,  '  could  view  Canada  with  indifference,  orIe«fa 

*  it  without  a  sensation  approaching  to  regret.*  As  to  his  jeggrt 
at  leaving  it,  that  would  mainlydepend,  it  seeme  to 
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where  he  is  going  to,  and  what  he  leaves  behind.  But  it  is  on. 
the  first  pait  of  the  sentence  that  we  are  induced  to  pause ; 
because  we  are,  as  our  readers  well  know,  persons  of  great 
sensibility,  and  yet,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  attrac* 
tions  Canada  would  have  to  display,  that  should  woo  our  imagi-* 
nations  to  delight  in  its  anonymous  tracks  of  savage  country^ 
its  forests,  swamps,  and  mountains.  To  us,  the  immense  re- 
serve of  unoccupied  surface,  which  Nature  seems  to  have  kept 
back  tUI  now,  to  receive  the  overflowing  population  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  always  presents  itself  as  a^moral  vacuum 
in  which  the  mina  finds  itself  unable  to  breathe.  What  is  a 
hill  without  a  name,  a  stream  without  a  history  or  a  fable? 
What  are  plains  where  fame  has  never  been  purchased  by  the 
loss  or  conquest  of  kingdoms ;  mountains  which  have  never 
echoed  the  son?  and  the  war-cry  of  liberty ;  regions  unvisited 
by  the  Arts,  unknown  to  Literature,  unconsecrat^d  by  anything 
allied  to  eitlier  national,  or  classical,  or  sacred  recollections  i 
Whatever  be  their  physical  attractions,  the  eyp/must  soon  tire 
with  surveying  the  lifeless  scenery ;  and  the  luiiid,  which  can 
sympathise  with  inanimate  nature  only  as  it  is  the  symbolic 
language  of  mind,  hovers  in  vain  over  the  widenspreading  waste 
for  a  green  restine-place.  Nubia,  Palestine,  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  the  Troad,  the  Morea,  the  mountains  of  Switzerland, 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  the  white  cli£Ps  of  Albion, — these 
no  man  of  sensibility  could  ever  view  with  indifference.  Bat 
Canada !  We  should  have  thought  that  the  best  thing  a  traveller 
in  that  country  could  do,  would  be  to  cultivate  as  much  as 
possible  the  temper  of  indifference. 

We  are  great  friends  to  Emigration,  as  politicians,  and  are 
disposed  warmly  to  applaud  the  measure  when  adopted  by '  per- 
'  sons  of  a  certain  class,  and  of  certain  ideas,*  oh  considera* 
tions  purely  prudential.  But  persons  of  great  sensibility  are 
the  last  to  wnom  we  should  thmk  of  recommending  a  tnp  to 
Upper  Canada ;  nor  can  we  bring  ourselves  to  view  such  a  step 
as  either  laudable,  expedient,  or  rational,  except  as  undertaken 
from  a  stem  necessity,  that  does  not  allow  the  party  to  pay  any 
longer  for  the  comforts  of  living  in  the  Old  World. 

To  those  who  are  not  overburthened  with  sensibility,  the  re- 
4K)mmendations  of  the  country  are  as  follow.  Imprimis,  the 
climate, 

*  in  the  westerly  parts  of  the  Province  particularly,  is  alike  healtfafid 
and  agreeable.  In  winter,  the  thermometer  occasionally  stands  seve- 
ral degrees  below  zero  /  but  this  intense  cold  seldom  continues  more 
dian  three  or  four  days  at  a  time,  and  is  by  no  means  unpleasant  The 
temperature*  during  Januaiv  and  February,  mayy  in  the  jgenerality 
of  aBiiOBs,  average  15*  Fahrenheit.    Tbm  anow  usually  Im'Six  «r 
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seven  weeks,  but  the  timet  of  course,  varies  according  to  the  quni*' 
tity  that  falls.  While  it  remains  upon  the  ground,  the  carriage  called 
a  sleigh  lyr  cariole  (which  is  too  generally  known  .to  require  descrip- 
tion), is  exclusively  used,  and  forms  a  delightful  mode  of  convejranoBy 
one  pair  of  horses  being  able  to  draw  several  persons  sixty  or  serenty 
miles  in  the  course  of  a  day,  without  much  fatigue.  Often,  for  some 
weeks  in  winter,  the  sky  continues  bright  and  cloudless^  and  thoudi 
the  air  is  intensely  keen,  yet  its  bracing  and  exhilaratine  efiects  enable 
one  to  bear  the  cold  without  any  inconvenience.  At  these  times  the 
public  roads  urc  crowded  with  sleighs ;  and  the  farmer  convepng  his 
produce  to  market,  the  wood-cutter  hauling  woody  the  quack  doctor, 
the  merchant  driving  for  pleasure^  and  the  jigging  traveller,  all  meet 
the  eye  in  varying  succession.  ' 

*  When  the  winter  is  moderate  and  steady,  with  plenty  of  mow,  k 
is  the  most  agreeable  season  in  the  year ;  however^  it  is  sometimes 
subject  to  vicissitudes  which  render  it  the  most  unpleasant.  I  have 
seen  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning  in  the  month  of  Febmaryf  the 
thormometer  having  stood  at  zero  only  a  few  days  before ;  and  haive 
also  known  hail,  ram,  and  snow  occur  successively  in  the  course  of 
half  an  hour.  The  changes  of  temperature  are  sometimes  inconceiv- 
ably sudden  and  extraordinary :  but  they  affect  the  Canadians  veiy 
slightly ;  for  they  are  always  prepared  for  them,  and  their  coortitu- 
tions  are  not  so  oarometrical  as  those  of  English  people.  The  winter 
season  is  extremely  healthy,  sickness  of  any  description  being  almost 
unknown  either  among  the  natives  or  foreigners. 

*  Spring  commences  in  March ;  but  the  early  part  of  this  season  is 
seldom  agreeable,  being  damp,  tempestuous,  ana  rainy*  and  occasion- 
ally very  cold.  The  roads  likewise  become  so  bad^  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  go  out  of  doors.  Towards  the  end  of  AprQ  the^  ffroiud 
becomes  dry,  vegetation  commences,  and  the  fields  afford  a  little  pas- 
ture to  the  cattle.  In  May  the  earth  is  covered  with  verdure;  and  if 
the  weather  is  genial  and  warm,  the  buds  of  the  trees  ezoand  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  while  the  forests  exhibit  an  innumeraole  variety 
of  hues,  all  resplcndently  bright  and  exquisitely  pure. 

'  In  June,  the  orchards  are  in  full  blow,  and  a  transparent  atmos- 
phere and  cloudless  sky  prevail  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  dK 
sun.  During  July  and  August,  however,  the  heat  becomes  so  in^ 
tense,  that  it  is  unpleasant  to  leave  the  house,  or  take  the  least  exer- 
cise ;  and  musquetoes  abound  wherever  there  are  woods,  which  prote 
a  torment  to  those  who  are  exposed  to  their  attacks.  The  heat  u  the 
course  of  the  summer  has  several  times  been  found  to  exceed  100^ 
Fahrenheit  in  the  shade,  but  it  usually  averages  from  82°  to  90^. 

*  The  autumns  of  Upper  Canada  very  much  resemble  thoae  of 
Britain.  October  is  usually  a  delightful  dry  month,  with  mild  dm 
and  clear  frosty  nights.  The  early  part  of  November  it  geqi^ipif 
characterized  by  a  peculiar  state  of  the  weather,  which  the  Cansijjaai 
term  Indian  summer.  The  atmosphere  has  a  haainess  and  smoHiW^ 
which  makes  distant  objects  appear  indistinct  and  undefined,  and  a 
halo  oflen  encircles  the  sun.  At  the  same  time,  a  geniid  warmth  pi^ 
vails,  and  tliere  is  seldom  any  wind.  The  I^idian  sum^ier  is  ap  dduhlv 
ful,  tliat  one  would  almost  suppose  the  country  where  it  lakea  flace 
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to  be  transported  for  a  season  to  some  celestial  clime,  where  the  ele* 
ments  ever  existed  in  harmony  and  acted  in  unison.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  regular  occurrence  of  this  kind  of 
vreather;  for  scarcely  a  year  passes,  in  the  autumn  of  which  there  are 
not  some  days  of  Indian  summer.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  vulgnur 
and  prevailing  notion,  that  the  haziness  of  the  weather  is  produced  oy 
the  smoke  which  arises  from  the  burning  of  the  long  grass,  that  covers 
the  immense  prairies  bordering  on  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi.  It  it 
true,  that  these  prairies  are  annually  set  on  fire  by  the  Inaiana;  biit 
that  the  conflagration  afiects  the  climate  and  atmosphere  of  Canada  is 
an  idea  too  absurd  to  require  refutation. 

*  The  climate  of  Upper  Canada  has  not  yet  attained  that  sidubrity 
and  purity  which  will  eventually  characterize  it.  Thick  forests  cover 
nine-tenths  of  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  Province^  and  these,  by  pre- 
venting the  evaporation  of  water  from  the  surface  of  the  eaith,  pro- 
duce marshes,  swamps,  and  collections  of  water  which,  in  their  turn, 
generate  mists,  chilly  winds,  and  agues.  When  the  woods  are 
cleared  away,  the  air,  although  perhaps  colder,  will  be  even  more  dry 
than  it  is  at  present.  The  lakes  will  then  attract  the  clouds  towarn 
their  surface,  and  Upper  Canada  will  seldom  be  exposed  to  heavy 
falls  of  rain,  or  violent  storms  of  snow.'    pp.  228—232. 

From  this  statement,  our  readers  will  perceive,  that  if  the 
climate  does  not  quite  come  up  at  present  to  Mr.  Howison*8 
description,  as  '  alilce  healthful  and  agreeable,'  it  will  do  so  by 
and  bjr ;  and  if  it  is  not  q^uite  suited  to  an  Englishman's  *  bero- 
'  metrical'  constitution,  it  agrees  very  well  with  Canadians ! 
We  more  than  suspect,  however,  that  our  Author  is  a  wag.  He 
tells  us,  that  the  climate  is  particularly  healthy  in  the  western 
parts.  This  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  mformation  previously 
conveyed  to  us ;  to  wit,  that  the  western  extremity,  having  per- 
manently a  greater  proportion  of  heat,  is  less  healthy  than  the 
more  eastern  distncts  lying  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Ottowa  rivers,  and  to  the  north-west  of  Lake  Ontario.*  That 
part  of  the  Province  doea  not  appear  to  have  been  much  ex- 
plored by  our  Author.  He  gives  his  recommendation  to  the 
tract  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  to  the  head  of 
Lake  Erie.    The  Emigrant,  he  says,  *  may  perhaps  be  told, 

*  that  it  lies  too  far  from  a  market ;  but  this  is  quite  a  tenqtorary 

*  defect.' 

Richness  of  soil,  comparative  lightness  of  timber,  fine  water 
communications,  and  superior  salubrity,  characterize  the  fertile 
and  beautiful  region  specified  by  our  Author.  Manure,  the 
farmers  tihere  contrive  to  do  without  for  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  |  but  gypsum  may  be  had  for  the  trouble  of  qimrrying  it, 
and  by  water-carriage.  Long  Point,  which  is  in  tnis  tract  of 
eountry,  is  thus  described. 
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*  When  I  first  vigited  thu  part  of  the  Province,  the  sudden  dianQ 
which  took  place  in  the  aspect  of  nature  seemed  like  magic.  iTiesSl 
became  light  and  sandy,  the  forests  had  dwindled  away,  and  natnra) 
sroyes  and  copses  met  the  eje  in  their  stead.  The  fields  were  beauti* 
folly  level,  and  the  uncultivated  lands  had  more  the  appearance  ^ 
a  pleasure-ffround  than  of  a  wilderness.  The  trees  being  small  and 
few  in  number^  and  distributed  in  beautiful  dumps,  did  not  at  all  sog* 
geft  the  idea  of  a  forest,  but  added  charms  to  the  country  and  varie^ 
to  the  prospect*  The  day  was  warm  and  bright^  and  autumn  had  aU 
ready  begun  to  dye  the  leaves  with  tints  the  most  glowing  and  exquisite. 
As  I  travelled  onwards^  I  was  at  one  time  encircled  with  lovely  woods, 
$iid  refreshed  by  the  fragrance  of  the  wild  flowers,  which  clustered  in 
profusion  around  the  root  of  almost  every  tree ;  and  at  another,  at^ 
tracted  by  level  and  beautifully  cleared  farms,  the  fronts  of  which  were 
generally  occupied  by  extensive  orchards. 

*  Being  fatigued  with  riding,  I  dismounted,  and  seated  vny^lf  at 
the  foot  of  a  large  tree  that  overhung  a  small  stream,  in  which  little 
trout  sported  incessantly.  Every  breeze  was  loaded  with  vegetable 
fragrance;  but  at  intervals  I  felt  a  most  intoxicating  perfume,  the 
•ource  of  which  i  was  for  some  time  unable  to  discover.  At  last  I  saw 
two  small  snakes  creep  from  under  a  decayed  tree  that  lay  near  me, 
and  found,  from  the  momentary  increase  of  the  odour,  and  its  dimi- 
nution as  they  retired,  that  it  proceeded  from  them.  These  animals 
(as  I  was  afterwards  informed),  while  basking  in  the  sun,  emit  a  de^ 
lightful  fragrance )  but  they  are  destitute  of  this  peculiarity  when 
dead.  I  followed  the  snakes  for  a  little  way,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
learned  that  such  animals  had  the  power  offtucinating  men.  When- 
ever I  advanced  within  a  certain  distance  of  them,  they  turned 
round  and  coiled  up, 

*  —and  heavenly  fragrance  filled 
The  circuit  wide.' 

*  Upper  Canada  is  not  infested  with  any  snakes  of  a  dangerous 
kind,  except  the  rattlesnake,  which,  however,  is  very  rare  m  the 
cultivated  parts  of  the  country.  Garter  snakes  and  black  snakes  are 
to  be  met  with  every  where,  but  they  seem  ouite  harmless* 

*  The  tract  of  country  named  Long  Point  is  not  characterized  by  a 
partial  beauty  or  luxuriance.  Nature  has  been  equally  bountiful  to 
every  part  of"^  it,  and  no  one  can  attain  a  correct  idea  of  its  charms,  or 
form  a  just  estimate  of  its  advantages,  unless  he  makes  a  journey 
through  iL  The  land  is  so  little  overspread  with  timber,  that  if  the 
brushwood  is  cleared  away,  it  may  be  cropped  without  cutting  down  a 
tingle  tree.  The  soil  is  indeed  inferior,  in  point  of  strength  and 
richness,  to  that  in  various  other  places ;  but  these  defects  are  com- 
pensated for  by  its  easy  tillage,  and  the  facility  of  clearing  it.  Long 
Point  is  abundantly  watered  by  pure,  transparent,  and  never-failing 
atreams ;  the  openness  of  the  woods,  and  the  dryness  of  the  ]an{ 
Tender  the  air  mild,  clear,  and  salubrious;  fruit-trees  of  every  kind 
bear  abundantly,  and  soon  arrive  at  maturity;  the  roads  aro  alwajfs 
good ;  and  Lake  Erie  affords  a  convenient  water-communication  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  province.  Upon  tha  whole,  no  other  pari  «f 
Upper  Canada  poasetm  to  many  natural  advanu^  or  fa  to  iffstt 
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tnited  to  the  ideas  and  taste  of  Europeans,  as  Long  Point;  It  being* 
I  belieye,  one  of  the  most  alluriqg  and  desirable  spots  that  a  bonntiiw 
Providence  has  any  where  laid  open  for  the  benefit  of  man. 

<  Lon£[  Point  abounds  with  game  of  various  kinds,  and  the  woods, 

from  their  openness,  are  favourable  to  the  pursuit  of  it.    Partridges 

spring  from  the  copses,  and  deer  oflen  bound  across  the  path  of  ma 

who  traverses  the  forests.    Immense  flocks  of  the  passenger,  or  wild 

pigeon,  frequent  this  and  the  other  parts  of  Upper  Canada  during 

spring  and  autumn ;  and  myriads  of  them  are  killed  by  fire-arms,  or 

caught  in  nets  by  the  inhabitants ;  for  they  fly  so  close  and  in  such 

numbers,  that  twenty  or  thirty  may  sometimes  be  brought  down  at  a 

single  shot ;  yet  the  multitudes  that  are  to  be  met  with  m  Canada  are 

trifling  indeed  when  compared  with  those  millions  that  visit  the  United 

States,  where,  according  to  Wilson  the  ornithologist,  they  sometimes 

desolate  ami  lay  waste  a  tract  of  country,  forty  or  fifty  miles  long,  and 

five  or  six  broad,  by  making  it  their  breeding  place.    While  m  the 

State  of  Ohio,  he  saw  a  flock  of  these  birds,  which  extended,  he 

judged,  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  continued  to  pass  over  his 

nead  kt  the  rate  of  one  mile  in  a  minute  during  four  hours,  thus 

making  its  whole  length  about  two  hundred  and  forty  miles.    Accord* 

log  to  his  moderate  estimate,  this  flock  contained  two  thousand  two 

hundred  and  thirty  millions,  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand 

pigeons— -a  number  altogether  inconceivable,  and  almost  beyond  belief, 

were  we  not  in  possession  of  indisputable  authorities  which  prove  that 

his  calculation  was  not  exaggerated.'    pp.  153 — 60. 

To  this  enchanting  picture,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  add, 
that  the  •  Canadian  ladies  are  extremely  pretty,'  though,  for 
reasotis  unknown,  '  they  lose  their  teeth  and  good  looks  eight 

*  or  ten  years  sooner  than  the  females  of  Europe  ;* — that  it  costs 
very  little  to  keep  a  horse  in  Canada,  so  that  even  a  beggar 
may  be  soon  set  on  horseback  ;  and  adds  Mr.  H.,  *  one  may 

*  ride,  work,  or  drive  him  in  a  gig,   without  having  a   tax- 

*  gatherer  at  his  elbow  twice  a  year,  as  is  the  case  in  Britain;* 
—that,  as  there  is  little  society,  the  number  of  respectable 
people  being  so  small,  '  almost  every  person  is  able  to  obtain 

*  some  notice  and  attention  ;* — that  there  are  no  beggars  to  be 
seen,  for  of  whom  should  they  beg? — no  poor's  rates  to  pay ; 
and  lastly,  that  every  man  may  shoot  without  a  licence,  and 
kill  and  cook  his  own  venison.  In  short,  it  is  tbe  very  country 
of  >rural  independence.    To  sum  up  the  whole, 

■ 

.  *  The  hardships  which  poor  settlers  must  at  first  encounter,  are 
sometimes  rather  severe  and  trying  to  their  patience ;  but  if  they  are 
active  and  industrious,  they  will  become  tolerably  comfortable,  and 
obtain  a  sort  of  rude  independence,  in  the  course^  of  three  or  four 
years ;  beuig  then  able  to  raise  enough  of  every  kind  of  produce  for 
their  own  consumption,  and  likewise  sufficient  to  purchase  all  the 
ttecessaries  of  life.  But  were  the  privations  which  emigranU  mu^ 
^  ire  on  first  taking  up  lsndi»  infimteiy  greater  than  they  nnJb^  arcj 
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I  believe  few^  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  true  stale  of  tbingi^ , 
would  hesitate  in  preferring  Upper  Canada  to  Great  Britain,  nm* 
much  as  most  people  would  rather  purchase  ease  and  abimdance  at 
the  expense  of  a  few  years*  hard  labour,  than  remain  exposed  to 

IjoTcrty  and  its  attendant  miseries  during  their  whole  lives,  as  is  the 
ot  of  the  bulk  of  the  British  peasantry.'    p.  257. 

Having  thus  fairly  given  the  jpro^  we  muBt  now  advert  to  the 
con  side  of  the  account.  '  To  the  man  of  capital/  Mr.  Howiaon 
candidly  admits,  '  Upper  Canada  offers  few  inducements/ 
The  Province  requires,  more  than  any  thing  else,  the  preaence 
and  operations  of  capitalists ;  but  public  good  does  not  at  pre* 
pent  quite  go  hand  in  hand  there  vrith  private  advantage.  The 
mercantile  business  is  already  overdone  :  the  merchants  who 
swarm  in  every  part  of  the  Province,  have,  in  a  great  measure, 
^  been  the  means  of  reducing  public  credit  to  its  present  low 
'  ebb.*  Farming  is  not  profitable,  and  for  this  good  reason  among 
others ;  there  is  no  steady  market  for  agncultural  produce. 
This,  our  Author  represents  as  a  temporary  evil ;  but  he  does 
not  lay  before  us  the  whole  truth.  The  restrictions  laid  by 
Government  on  the  trade  of  our  colonies,  and  the  existing 
corn-laws,  give  to  this  trifling  objection,  the  character  of  a 
more  permanent  evil.*  The  speculatist  in  land,  who  could 
afford  to  derive  no  revenue  from  his  capital  for  eight  or  ten 
years,  might,  Mr,  H.  thinks,  employ  his  money  to  great  ulti- 
mate advantage  in  the  purchase  of  large  and  excellent  tracts  in 
Upper  Canada.  But  the  resident  must  not  look  for  profits: 
he  must  be  content  to  live  *  not  very  comfortably  at  first,*  in 
the  hope  of  having,  in  a  few  years,  a  good  larder,  and,  by 
means  of  barter,  a  plentiful  supply  of  necessaries ;  till,  at 
length,  *  if  he  gets  initiated  into  tne  system  of  traffic  preva« 
'  lent  in  the  country,'  though  without  a  regular  market  tor  hia 
surplus  produce,  he  may  '  increase  his  means.' 

The  want  of  servants  and  labourers  of  all  kinds,  is  another 
objection,  not,  indeed,  peculiar  to  Canada,  but  not  undeserving 
x>f  mention  in  this  place,  since  it  would  require  the  working 
emigrant  to.  depend  for  labour  on  his  own  pair  of  hands  and 
those  of  his  children,  and  lady  and  gentleman  emigrants  just 
to  wait  on  themselves.  Settlers  have  sometimes  taken  out 
servants  with  them  ;  but  the  women  soon  get  married,  and  the 
men  become  land-holders  ;  and  there  is  an  end  of  their  subordi- 
pation.  Schools  m^st  not  be  looked  for ;  Upper  Canada  being 
altogether  deficient  in  thp  means  of  liberal  education.  Taxes, 
jlhere  are  none,  or  next  to  none  ;  but,  possibly,  it  may  seem  to 
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some  pcraons  to  be  almost  as  bad  as  taxation,   tliat  the  retail 

E rices  of  all  merchandise  of  British  manufacture,  are,  in 
Tpper  Canada,  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  higher,  on  an 
average,  than  they  are  at  home.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  tliat 
moral  and  religious  advantages  are  out  of  the  question. 

'  A  deh'berate  inspection  of  a  new  settlement  cannot  fail  to  sink 
mankind  lower  in  the  estimation  of  the  observer,  than,  perhaps,  they 
ever  were  before.     Human  beings  are  there  seen  in  a  sute  ornatural 
and  inexcusable  depravity,  that  can  neither  be  palliated  nor  accounted 
lor  in  any  way,  except  by  referring  its  origin  to  those  evil  propen. 
sitiet  which  appear  to  be  inherent  in  all  men,  and  which  can  be  de- 
stroyed or  counteracted  only  by  the  influence  of  reason,  religion,  and 
education.    The  apologists  of  the  human  race  vainly  tell  us,  that  men 
are  rendered  vicious  by  artificial  means,  and  that  they  are  excited  Co 
^  evil  by  those  miseries,  disappointments,  and  oppressions,  which  are 
inseparable  from  an  advanced  and  cultivated  state  of  society.    If  we 
examine  the  wilds  of  North  America,  we  will  find  men  placed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  want,  enjoying  unbounded  hberty,  an  equal  ip 
power  and  property,  and  independent  of  each  other.     Such  a  com- 
bination of  happy  circumstances  would  seem  well  adapted  to  extin- 
guish and  repress  evil  habits  and  vicious  propensities ;  out  it  has  no 
effect  of  the  kind  whatever,  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  bountiful  wit- 
demess  are  as  depraved  in  their  morals,  and  as  demded  in  their 
ideas,  as  the  refuse  population  of  a  large  city.    It  will  be  found,  that 
the  lower  classes  are  never  either  virtuous,  happy,  or  respectable^ 
unless  they  live  in  a  state  of  subordination,  and  depend  in  some  do* 
gree  upon  their  superiors  for  occupation  and  subsistence.'  pp.  175»  6. 

The  sketches  of  manners  will  be  found  by  general  readers^ 
.the  most  amusing  things  in  the  volume:  the  view  of  society 
which  is  presented  to  us,  is,  however,  any  thing  but  pleasing. 
Coarseness  and  vulgarity,  dirtiness,  profaneness,  and  inebriety, 
are  the  prominent  features.  The  late  war  is  represented  as 
having  greatly  tended  to  aggravate  these  vices :  its  effects 
were  in  every  respect  most  injurious  to  the  Colony. 

<  First,  it  was  the  means  of  withdrawing  the  minds  of  its  inhabi- 
tants from  their  usual  pursuits  and  occupations ;  next,  it  extinguished 
that  steadiness  and  spirit  of  industry  which  had  formerly  charac- 
terized them  ;  and  lastly,  it  created  a  temjxirary  wealth  in  the  Pro- 
vince, which  induced  the  people  to  be  lavish  in  every  respect,  and 
contract  debts  altogether  oisproportionate  to  the  me^os  ofpayment. 

The  war  has  had  a  most  pernicious  efiect  upon  the  morals  of 

the  people,  which,  I  believe,  were  never  very  unexceptionable.  The 
presence  of  a  hostile  army  always  enables  those  who  are  inclined,  to 
commit  excesses  of  everjr  description  with  impunity ;  and  example  is 
more  than  usually  contagious  under  such  circumstances.  Most  of  the 
American  private  soldiers  were  entirely  destitute  of  moral  principle* 
•  or  any  sense  of  decency,  and  often  exhibited  a  wanton  and  unblusb- 
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ing  profligacy,  which  in  Europe  would  have  received  diailiiefaeB 
from  the  mw.  A  good  deal  of  this  was  communicated  to  the  peflnnHj 
of  Upper  Canada,  and  the  influence  of  the  infection  is  not  jet  en- 
tirely destroyed.'    pp.  81 — 3. 

We  have  already  hinted,  however,  that  Mr.  Howison^a  ac* 
counts  must  be  received  with  some  caution.  Of  his  diaciimi- 
nation,  our  readers  will  judge  from  his  contrasting  '  the  pea- 
'  santry'  of  Upper  Canada  with  those  of  Britain  or  Rrmce, 
more  especiallv  in  respect  of  their  lax  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath. Mr.  Howison,  of  course,  never  was  in  Fiance ;  aiid» 
from  his  over-strained  statement  of  the  punctualiW  of  the 
lower  orders  of  this  coimtry,  in  the  performance  oi  their  le- 
ligious  duties,  we  should  almost  suspect  that  he  had  never 
been  in  England.  Then,  what  must  we  think  of  hia  impar- 
tiality, when,  speakingof  the  state  of  society  at  New  York,  he 
says  :  *  The  Quarterly  Keview  is  much  read ;  but  the  Americans 
'  complain,  that  they  arie  treated  in  it  with  too  great  severity. 
'  This,  however,  is  only  their  opinion,  which  must  be  imfmUd 
*  to  ntiiiona/ feeling  r  Mr.  H.  may  learn  on  inquiry,  that  the 
mean  and  rancorous  spirit  of  political  jealousy,  which  has  been 
suflfered  to  vent  itselt'  in  that  Journal,  is  as  much  deprecated 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  it  is  on  the  American :  if  the 
Writer  of  those  articles  is  not  Cobbett,  he  has  taken  lessons  of 
him.  But  something  worse  than  a  want  of  discrimination  or 
of  partiality,  is  betrayed  in  the  charge  brought  against  certaia 
Methodists,  who  '  carry  their  religious  mama  to  an  immode- 
'  rate  height,'  at  a  village  called  SSt.  Catherine's.  At  some  of 
their  meetmgs,  Mr.  H.  states,  that  he  has  '  teen  degrees  of  ft- 
'  naticism  and  extravagance  exhibited  both  by  the  preacheis 
'  and  congregation,  which  were  degrading  to  human  natare/ 
He  goes  on  to  say  ; 

<  Several  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  place,  like  most  other  people  in 
Upper  Canada,  are  fond  of  dancing  and  playing  at  cards :  bul  the 
Methodists,  of  course,  condemn  these  amusements,  for  they  made  it  a 
general  practice,  to  pray  that  those  addicted  to  them  might  be  oon- 
verted,  and  that  the  Almighty  would  not  let  loose  his  wrath  on  the 
village  of  St.  Catherine's;  xohiie  their  own  lives  toeref  in  sMiijfni- 
stanceSf  one  continued  outrage  against  decency^  deconm^  and  tdrtue.* 

p.  laSi 

We  wish  that  Mr.  H.  had  explained  himself  as  to  what  be 
says  he  saw,  that  his  veracity  miglit  not  seem  to  be  implicated 
in  what  we  would  fain  set  down  to  the  account  of  his  creduii^. 
We  cannot  be  supposed  to  know  much  of  the  Methodists  of 
Upper  Canada  ;  but,  besides  that  the  same  calumnies  have  been 
propagated  respecting  the  Methodists  of  England,  it  so  happens, 
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that  we  hare  on  record  in  our  pages^*  the  testimony  of  a  com- 
petent witness,  which  will  go  some  way  towards  disproving  the 
whole  of  the  above  allegation.    '  The  fruits  of  the  labours  of 

*  the  Methodists/  says  Mr.  Stuart,  (one  of  his  Majesty's  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace  for  the  Western  district,)  *  are  striking  in 
'  Upper  Canada.  1  have  indeed  there,  as  elsewhere,  ieard 
'  the  most  absurd  and  disgusting  stories  concerning  them ;  but  my 

•  own  observation  is  that  on  which  I  judge.  With  respect  to 
'  the  result  of  their  efforts,  I  cannot  denv  the  clearest  evidence 
'  of  my  senses.  Where  drunkenness,  Sabbath-breaking,  and 
'  profaneness  reigned,  sobriety,  attention  to  the  holy  day,  and 
'  seriousness  have  arisen.  They  have  evidently  been,  and  in  a 
'  very  extensive  degree,  the  ministers  of  God  for  good.' 

The  Author's  Recollections  of  the  United  States  are  by  no 
means  pleasing  recollections.  He  '  entered  America  with  pre- 
'  possessions  somewhat  unfavourable ;'  and  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  mitigated  by  his  passage  through  it.  Some  ot  the 
specimens  of  Yankee  dialogue  are  sufficiently  dramatic,  but 
tne  perpetual  recurrence  of  profane  vulgarisms,  prevents  our 
transcrioing  them.     We  shall  give,  however,  the  following 

tea-table  chat,  which  is  said  to  be  verbatim. 

» 

*  **  Take  some  beef,  'squire — No,  I  ^uess  not,  I  don't  feel  mocfa 
like  eating  to-night. — 'Squire,  is  your  cip  out  ?— It  will  bejso  right  0S9 
ma*am.— ray  tea  is  too  strong* — I  conclude  you're  nervous,  sir.<— I 
▼ow,  ma'am,  I  can't  sleep  when  I  take  much  tea. — Indeed  I  like 
tea,  it  makes  me  feel  gOod.— I  agree  with  you,  I  never  feel  so  spry 
as  when  I've  got  a  good  raft  of  tea  aboard  of  me.«-I  calculate  upon 
there  being  some  electricity  in  tea,  it  makes  one  feel  so  smart.— An*t 
you  from  Canada  lately,  mister  ?  how  are  politics  there  ? — Nothing 
stirring  in  that  way,  sir. — I  conclude  to  go  tnere  very  soon,  and  hope 
to  see  you  ;  and  if  I  can  rip  out  your  quarters,  I'll  give  you  a  ■ 
blow  up.-^Well  now,  I  shall  feel  pretty  considerably  tickled  to  see 
you.— -You  didn't  stay  long  at  Cananda^uia  ?  —No,  I  dined  at  full 
jump,  and  went  right  off  in  the  staee,  which  carried  me  slick  to  this 
place. — I  fear  that  little  shaver  (child)  is  troubling  on  you,  dr.-*^ 
Ntit  at  all,  ma'am,  pretty  considerable  of  a  boy,  I  guess.— Yes,  sir, 
only  three  years  old,  and  knows  his  letters.— He  was  in  the  abbs  and 
ebbs  last  week. — He  must  be  awfully  smart.''  *    p.  294*. 

.  There  are  a  number  of  good  things  of  this  kind  in  the  book. 
To  shew  that  the  same  sort  of  dialect  is  current  in  his  Majesty^a 
Canadian  dominions,  we  make  rdom  for  one  more  humorous 
specimen.  The  parties  are,  '  one  of  the  doctors  of  the  settle- 
'  ment,'  who  enters  with  a  pair  of  large  saddle-bags,  in  which 
phials  and  gallipots  are  heard  clattering  against  each  other 
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most  awfully ;  kis  patient,  a  woman  afflicted  with  rheumatism; 
and  her  husband. 

•  «<  How  d*ye  do,  my  good  lady,  how  d'ye  do?" — *•  Oh,  doctor,^ 
cried  the  patient,  '*  I  was  wishing  to  see  you — ^very  bad,— I  dcm't 
calculate  upon  ever  getting  smart  again/'-^*'  Hoity,  toity,''  retor^e^ 
the  doctor,  **  you  look  a  thundering  sight  better  than  you  did  yester- 
day."—*<  Better  !"  exclaimed  the  sick  woman,  "  no,  doctor,  I  am 
no  better — I'm  goins  to  die  in  ^our  hands.^' — '*  My  dear  ^ood  lady," 
cried  the  doctor,  *'  I'll  bet  a  pmt  of  spirits  I'll  raUe  you  m  five  dayt » 
aad  make  you  so  sprv%  that  you'll  dance  upon  this  floor."—"  Oh," 
said  the  woman,  **  If  I  had  but  the  ro<^  doctor  that  used  to  attend  oar 
family  at  ConnecUdut ;  he  was  a  dreadful  skeelfid  man."    Here  th^ 
were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  her  husband,  who  was  a  dumsy, 
credulous  looking  person.    *'  Good  morning  to  you,  doctor,"  said  lie, 
*<  what's  the  word  ?" — **  Nothing  new  or  strange,  sir,"  returned  the 
doctor.— '*  Well  now,  doctor,"  continued  the  hu^and,  *<how  do  you 
find  that  there  woman  ? — No  better,  I  conclude  i — I  guess  as  how  it 
would  be  as  well  to  let  you  understand  plainly,  that  if  you  can't  do  her 
never  no  good,  I  wouldn't  wish  to  be  run  into  no  expenses — ^pretty  low 
times,  doctor — money's  out  of  the  question.  Now,  sir,  can  you  raise  that 
there  woman  ?" — **  Yes,  my  good  sir,"  cried  the  doctor  confidently, 
**  yes  I  can — I  offered  to  bet  a  pint  with  her  this  moment,  and  I'll 
make  it  a  quart  if  you  please,  my  dear  fnend."- '*  But,  doctor,  are 
you  up  to  the  natur  of  her  ailment  ?"  inquired  the  husband.    ''  Ofa» 
perfectly,"  said  the  other,  **  nothing  more  simple ;  it  arises  entirely 
from  obstruction  and  constitutional  idiosyncrasy,  and  is  seated  under 
the  muscular  fascia.  Some  casual  excitement  has  mcreased  the  action 
of  the  absorbent  vessels  so  much,  tliat  they  have  drawn  the  blood 
from  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  occasioned  the  pain  and  de- 
bility that  is  now  present."—**  Well  now,  doctor,"  cried  the  husband, 
^  I  swear  you  talk  like  a  lawyer,  and  I  begin  to  have  hopes  that  you'll 
be  pretty  considerably  apt  to  raise  my  woman."     The  doctor  now 
opened  nis  saddle-bags,  and,  having  set  forth  many  small  parcels  and 
dirty  phials  upon  the  table,  began  to  compound  several  recipes  for 
his  patient,  who,  when  she  saw  him  employed  in  this  way,  put  out 
her  head  between  the  curtains  of  the  bed,  and' cried,  **  Doctor,  don't 
forget  to  leave  something  for  the  debilitation."  When  he  had  finished, 
he  packed  up  his  laboratory,  and  ordered  that  something  [he  had  left 
should  be  infused  in  a  pint  of  whisky,  and  that  a  table-spoonful  of  the 
fluid  should  be  taken  three  times  a  day. — **  Will  that  raise  me  sSck  f" 
said  the  woman,  **  I  guess  I  had  as  well  take  it  four  times  a  day." 
Jig  the  doctor  was  mounting  his  horse,  I  heard  the  fiirmer  wjp 
«' Doctor,  don't  be  afeard  about  your  pay,  I'll  see  you  satisfied; 
money,  youknow's,  out  of  the  question,  but  I've  plenty  of  good  buck- 
wheat."'   pp.  195— ?• 
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Art.  VII.  A  Journal  of  Voyages  and  Travels.  By  the  late  Thoma* 
Rees,  Sergeant  of  Marines.  Published  for  the  Beucfit  of  the  Author's 
Orphan  Daughter.  12mo.  pp.  176.  Price  5s.  London.  J  822. 

ALTHOUGH  Sergeant  Rees  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
good  plain  sense^  a  brave  soldier,  and  an  honest  Welchman, 
and  his  adventures  are  of  a  kind  to  excite  a  livelv  interest  in  1^ 
fire-side  recital, .  it  is  very  possible  that  we  mignt  have  over- 
looked this  posthumous  account  of  his  Travels,  had  not  the 
intimation  in  the  title-page  attracted  our  attention  to  it,  as  in- 
tended to  promote  a  benevolent  purpose.  We  think  that  our 
young  friends  will  derive  a  good  deal  of  entertainment  and 
some  instruction  from  the  perusal ;  and  it  may  be  a  ^ood  exer* 
cise,  to  try  to  frame  a  map  of  the  honest  Serjeant's  oriental  pere- 
grina/tions.  After  various  adventures  at  sea,  which  are  narrated 
with  sea-man^like  simplicity  and  pithiness,  it  was  the  fate  of  out 
Author,  to  be  appended  to  a  military  officer  in  an  expedition 
into  Persia;  the  miseries  attendant  on  which,  though  he  appears 
to  have  borne  them  with  exemplary  patience  and  siu>mission,  are 
very  feelingly  detailed.  Our  readers  will  recollect,  in  the 
**  Metrical  Epistles  from  Florence,^  the  vivacious  description 
given  by  the  Lady's  waiting-maid  Jane,  of  the  horrors  of  the 
Simplon,  in  which  she  exposes,  with  homely  simplicity,  the 
sorrows  of  tourists,  more  especially  the  hardships  which  fall 
on  the  servants.  Sergeant  Rees  had  to  encounter  dangers  and 
hardships  of  a  somewhat  more  formidable  character ;  and  his 
journal  will  convey  a  better  idea  than  the  splendid  quartos  of 
gentlemen  adventurers,  what  travelling  in  the  East  for  pleasure 
really  is,  what  sacrifices  it  involves  on  the  part  of  the  master^ 
but  still  more  on  that  of  his  man,  and  what  a  inercy  it  is  to 
live  amon^  Christians,  and  sit  by  one's  own  fire-side.  The 
following  IS  a  specimen  of  the  adventures  which  befel  the  Au* 
thor  on  a  voyage  up  the  Tigris. 

*  We  DOW  proceeded  to  the  Tigris,  and  going  on  shore  the  next 
momiDg,  as  usual,  we  saw  a  large  body  of  people  at  a  distance,  but 
poming  towards  us.  So  we  hastened  back  to  the  boat,  and  disguised 
ourselves  in  the  Turkish  dress ;  for  those  wild  Arabs  have  a  great 
aversion  to  the  sight  of  a  hat.  But  thev  very  well  knew  that  we 
were  Europeans.  Now  in  this  river  there  is  no  tide ;  but  the  water  is 
always  running  downwards,  and  that  and  the  wind  were  both  against 
us  the  remainder  of  our  passage.  We  were  obliged  always  to  have 
six  men  on  shore,  four  hours  at  a  time,  both  night  and  day.  They 
were  so  frightened  at  the  Arabs,  who  tried  to  stop  the  boat,  that  they 
jumped  into  the  water,  and  came  into  her  for  safety.  These  savages 
would  gladly  put  a  European  to  death,  so  much  do  they  hate  those  of 
ibe  Christian  religion.  They  said,  that  if  we  would  give  them  (as 
was  their  custom  to  have)  some  pepper  and  a  bag  of  dates,  tbey  would 
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let  us  paw  unmolested.  The  captain  declared  thej  dioiild  hanre  no- 
thing.  Then  they  swore  that  they  would  take  our  flesh  as  meat  ftr 
their  dogs,  and  our  blood  to  wash  tneir  bands  with.  This  terrified  the 
interpreter,  and  the  boat's  crew  still  more,  when  he  repeated  it  lo 
them;  so  that  they  gave  privately,  out  of  their  own  share  of^rovmattf 
a  bag  of  dates.  We  liauled  out  again  into  the  middle  of  the  mreri  wbea 
they  called  out  for  powder  and  flints ;  but  the  captain  was  at91  dete^ 
mined  that  they  should  not  get  the  better  of  him.  Then  they  begat 
to  pelt  large  stones  at  us,  and  pointed  their  spears,  as  if  resofyed  on 
our  deaths.  To  escape  from  them,  we  went  over  to  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  and  found  ourselves  worse  off  than  ever ;  for  we  were  now 
nearly  close  to  a  town,  inhabited  by  a  people  quite  as  bad  aa  them- 
selves. They  knew  this,  and  began  to  sing  out  all  at  once ;  wfaeD^ 
the  people  in  the  town  hearing  them^  came  running  in  crowds,  giving 
those  on  shore  scarcely  time  to  reach  the  boat,  which  we  hauled 
again  into  the  middle  oi  the  river,  but  could  not  pull  up,  the  current 
running  down  so  strong.  The  river  was  at  this  part  too  wide  for  the 
stones  to  reach  us ;  but  still  they  kept  throwing  them,  and  spitting, 
and  showing  their  hatred  in  every  way  they  could  do,  but  made  no 
attempt  to  fire.  Had  they  done  so,  the  captain  declared  it  should 
have  been  returned  to  them,  as  we  had  more  ammunition  than  they 
could  possibly  have.  I  do  not  think  they  had  any  at  all^  or  they 
would  navo  nred  long  before.  In  this  uncomfortable  situation  we 
continued  till  the  sun  was  nearly  setting;  when  thef  all  ran  away, 
that  they  might  go  to  prayers  before  it  was  down,  being  in  such  a 
pretty  state  of  mind  for  devotion. 

*  Ihis  was  a  truly  savage  country,  and  a  sad  way  for  a  true  Welch- 
man  to  spend  St.  David's  day  in,  this  being  the  1st  of  March,  1815. 
In  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  under  all  dangers  and  troubles,  1  never 
forget  this,  the  day  of  the  saint  of  my  own  country ;  even  if  I  had 
only  a  glass  of  grog  extraordinary,  bemg  something  to  mark  it  ftom 
other  days.  I  was  thinking  of  this,  in  no  very  pleasant  humour, 
when  one  of  the  fellows  again  came  running  down  to  the  boat,  which 
was  close  on  shore,  and  began  abusing  and  spitting  at  me  in  particu- 
lar. So,  fixing  my  bayonet  on  my  musket,  I  jumped  on  shore,  and 
made  a  charge  towards  him.  But  the  Turks,  fearing  that  I  should 
kill  him,  which  would  draw  down  the  vengeance  of  the  rest  upon  us, 
began  to  sing  out  at  such  a  rate,  that  the  captain,  who  was  in  the 
cabin,  ran  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and,  calling  me  back,  was 
going  to  give  me  a  sharp  reprimand  for  leaving  the  boat  without  his 
leave.  His  anger,  however,  was  soon  removed ;  for  I  told  him  that 
no  true  Welchman  could  ever  refuse  a  challenge  made  him  on  St 
David's  day  ;  and  to  this  the  captain  seemed  readily  to  agree. 

*  Now  night  came  on,  and  the  wild  beasts  in  the  woods,  on  cadi 
ude  of  the  river,  began  to  bellow  and  to  roar  so  incessantly,  that  we 
could  get  no  sleep.  We  found  it  very  dismal  indeed ;  and  glad 
enough  we  were  when  day-light  appeared.*  pp.  80-*d. 

A  little  further  on,  we  meet  with  a  fuller  description  of  tht 
horrors  of  the  night,  together  with  a  Biblical  illustration  not 
be  found  in  Harmer. 
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*  Now  die  v&At  came  od  so  verv  dark,  that  we  were  obliged  to 
make  the  boat  rest  under  the  wood,  by  the  river  side.  I  really  want 
words  to  express  what  I  endured  at  that  time,  lying  under  the  wood  in 
the  boat,  and  Uie  weather  so  intensely  cold.  ^  But  of  that  I  scarcely 
aeemed  any  longer  to  be  sensible,  so  unceasing  and  so  terrible  were 
the  roarings  and  bellowings  of  the  lionesses  and  their  whelps^ 
with  the  noise  of  other  unknown  animals;  but  above  all, the  cnek 
of  thejackalls,  (the  most  distressing  of  all  sounds  to  the  human  ear,) 
sometimes  like  the  cries  of  a  child,  or  rather  like  a  person  in  the 
greatest  agony.  All  these  dreadful  and  unceasing  sounds,  joined  to 
the  roaring  of  the  storm  through  the  woods,  produced  such  an  effect 
on  my  mind  as  no  language  can  describe.  I  expected  every  instant 
that  some  wild  beast  would  spring  upon  me,  so  near  did  I  hear  them 
to  me.  That  night  in  particular,  I  never  shall  forget,  for  I  thought 
I  should  have  lost  my  senses  through  terror. 

'  On  the  following  day  we  went  on  shore,  and  met  no  person ;  but 
found  the  bones  and  feathers  of  some  lars^e  bird,  which  appeared  to 
have  been  devoured  the  night  before.  We  walked  several  miles^  and 
returned  to  the  boat  to  breakfast.  After  that,  the  gentlemen  were 
wondering  what  we  could  get  for  dinner,  as  we  had  expected  in  our 
walk  to  have  met  with  some  one,  of  whom  we  could  have  oought  a  kid. 
Whilst  they  were  talking  about  it,  a  fish,  of  five  or  six  pounds,  leaped 
out  of  the  water  into  the  boat.  This  put  me  in  mind  of  a  part  of  the 
Apocrypha,  where  it  is  related,  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  book  oS 
Tobitt  that  he  had  sent  his  son  Tobias,  with  an  angel,  on  a  journey, 
and  they  came  to  the  river  Tigris  and  lodged ;  and  when  Tobias  went 
down  to  the  river  to  wash  himself,  there  was  a  fish  leaped  out  at  him, 
and  he  thought  it  would  have  devoured  him.  But  the  angel  told  him 
to  bring  it  up,  and  gave  him  a  strict  charge  to  keep  the  heart,  the 
liver,  and  the  gall ;  but  the  rest  was  dressed  for  their  use.  Now  it  is 
not  impossible  but,  as  this  is  the  same  river,  it  might  be  at  this  very 
spot  that  the  fish  leaped  out  at  Tobias.  Some  people  would,  perhaps^ 
ridicule  such  a  thought;  but  in  such  a  place,  and  with  my  Bible  mr 
my  companion,  it  came  very  naturally  to  me.'    pp.  8S^— 91. 

Our  Author*s  acquaintance  with  his  Bible  is  unaffectedly 
displayed  in  various  parts  of  the  volume  :  it  was  his  Traveller'e 
Guide,  and  he  read  it  by  the  light  of  the  skies  under  which  it 
was  written.  The  interest  he  discovers  in  the  scenes  hallowed 
by  Scripture  references,  does  credit  to  his  understanding  and 
his  heart*    For  instance. 

*  This  place  (Bushecr)  is  subject  to  great  shoals  of  locusts.  Where* 
ever  they  alight^  they  will  not  quit  till  they  have  destroyed  every  part  of 
vegetation :  ihey  will  even  cling  to  clothes  and  furniture,  and  devour 
them  alio.  I  remembered  that  ihey  were  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
piHgues  of  £gypt,  when,  in  the  10th  chapter  of  Exodus,  it  is  said,  *f  The 
Lord  commanded  Moses  to  stretch  out  his  hand,  so  that  the  east  wi'nd 
brought  the  locusts,  and  they  covered  the  face  of  the  whole  ear|h,  and 
thic  land  was  darkened  with  .them;  and  they  did  eat  every  herb  c^  the 
landy  and  all  the  fruit  of  the  trees  ;  and  there  remained  not  any  green. 
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on  the  trees,  nor  grass  nor  herb  on  the  land.''  Biit  some  of  them  ire 
eaten  in  return  ;  for  the  women  aud  children  gather  them  togethefy  aad 
when  dried  they  arc  used  as  food :  they  are,  in  that  state,  sot  nnlike 
shrimps.  It  is  a  cheap  food,  but  only  used  by  the  poorest  of  the  people. 
On  hearing  this,  it  no  longer  appeared  to  me  strange  that  Sl  Johiiy  warn 
in  the  wilderness,  was  fed  on  locusts  and  wild  honey. 

*  We  sailed  from  Busheer,  and  came  to  the  island  of  Kareck, '  where 
the  pilot  lives,  whose  business  it  is  to  take  ships  over  the  bar  and  ap 
the  river  Euphrates.  He  refused  to  come  on  board,  unless  we  fint 
sent  him  two  bags  of  rice,  which  he  said  was  always  the  custom.  He 
had  it ;  and  then,  with  one  of  his  sons,  came  to  us.  We  steered  Ibr 
the  river,  and  after  we  had  got  over  the  bar  the  next  moming*  we  sailed 
sixty  miles  up  it ;  and  then  we  came  to  anchor,  on  account  of  the  tide 
running  downwards.  I  had  often  read  in  the  Bible,  of  the  river  £u* 
phrates  ;  and  it  is  mentioned  so  far  back  as  in  the  2d  chapter  of  Genesis, 
and  also  in  the  46th  chapter  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  It  was  one  of 
the  four  rivers  which  watered  the  gpirden  of  Eden,  an4  it  was  naitted 
by  the  Almighty  himself :  although  so  many  centuries  ago,  yet  the  name 
■  has  never  been  changed.  How  little  did  I  think  I  should  ever  behold 
Jt  1  Now  if  a  plain  man  like  myself,  may  give  an  opinion,  it  is  this : 
our  nature  is  stubborn,  and  we  arc  not  inclined  to  believe  that  such  and 
such  things  do  really  exist,  unless  they  have  been  seen  by  ourselves,  or 
by  others  who  have  lived  in  the  world  at  the  samp  .time  with  ourselves. 
So  that  wc  consider  the  places  and  the  things  of  which  wc  read  in  the 
Bible,  like  as  we  would  the  stories  and  fables  which  we  read  when  we 
were  children  ;  for  it  was  only  of  late  years  that  travellers  ever  Ventured 
into  such  distant  countries.  But  here  was  I,  sailing  up  the  river  Eu- 
phrates, which,  as  I  said  before,  watered  the  g^en  of  Eden.  Here 
was  I,  looking  round  on  places  which  had  been  in  times  of  old,  even  be- 
fore the  Scriptures  themselves  were  written ;  and  I  wished,  at  that  mo- 
ment, that  every  one  could  see  what  I  saw,  that  they  might  believe  and 
kpow,  and  confess  the  power  of  the  Almighty.  I  cannot  describe  the 
feelings  wiiich  were  then  io  my  heart.'    pp.  70 — 3.  , 

The  wortby  Sergeant  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  Basdad, 
where,  on  hearing  music  in  a  large  honse,  he  says  he  coma  al- 
most have  fancied  it  to  be  Sinbad*8  the  sailor,  while  aa  old 
cobler  at  his  work  reminded  him  of  Morgiana  and  the  forty 
thieves.  He  visited  Shiraz  and  Persepolis,  and  was  onlj  prevent- 
ed by  illness  from  reaching  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  His  descrip- 
tions and  comments  are  oflen  strikii^  from  their  ingenuous  sim- 
plicity. The  reader  will  be  amused  with  his  orthography  of 
proper  names.  A  Persian  gendeman  is  mentioned,  hokling 
some  high  station  in  the  court  of  the  prince,  of  the  name'  of 
Mr.  Javerdeacon,  from  which  we  can  only  make  out  that  one 
of  his  names  was  Ja£Ser.  The  tomb  of  Zooeide,  the  favourite 
queen  of  Haroun  el  Raschid,  is,  by  a  verv  pardonable  blunder, 
transformed  into  the  tomb  of  Zebedee.  Tne  tomb  of  Mahomet 
is  said  to  be  not  far  from  it ;  but  who  this  Mahomet  was. 
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have  not  been  able  to  decipher.  We  are  still  more  at  a  loss  to 
tell  what  is  meant  by  the  •  temple  of  Sion*  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  respecting  which  a  hoax  appears  to  have  been  most 
unworthily  played  off  on  the  Sergeant  by  his  Captain,  and  his 
Biblical  learning  certainly  failed  him  here.  The  *  plain  of 
'  Mashaw*  is  obviously  a  mistake  for  the  tomb  {Mesched)  of 
the  Mother  of  Solomon,  which  the  Author  describes  as  situ- 
ated in  it.  Dalakee  and  Kauzcroon  are  given  with  sufficient 
correctness ;  Disergen  is  evidently  Zergoon ;  but  Zingzooan, 
Dekzar,  and  some  others,  we  have  been  unable  to  identify. 

Poor  Rees  left  India,  Dec.  29, 1816,  and  arrived  in  England  in 
the  following  June.  On  his  return,  he  was  appointed  drill-ser- 
geant ;  but  it  was  not  loug  before  he  began  to  exhibit  symptoms 
of  a  decline.  Fie  obtained  permission  to  try  the  effect  of  his  na- 
tive air  at  Caermarthen,  wnere  his  pay  was  continued  to  him  for 
a  year ;  and  here  he  amused  himself  with  copying  out  his  jour- 
nal. At  length,  his  recovery  being  hopeless,  he  was  dis- 
charged ;  and  after  disposing  of  his  shells  and  other  little 
things  collected  in  his  travels,  was  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  parochial  relief.  A  pension  of  101.  a  year  was,  however,  ob- 
tained for  him,  on  the  application  of  a  benevolent  physician. 
He  lingered  for  more  than  two  years,  enduring  his  sufferings 
and  privations  without  a  murmur,  and  died  in  April,  1820^  be- 
fore ne  had  completed  his  thirtieth  year. 


Art  VUL  Farewell  Discourse  to  the  Congregation  and  Parish  qf  St. 
John%  Glasgow,  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  A.M.  Sometime 
Assistant  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers.  8vo.  pp.  42.  Glasgow.  1822. 

fl^HIS  is  a  verj^  singular  production,  and  we  mi^ht  seem  to  be 
-^  almost  prohibited  from  noticing  it,  by  the  Author's  decla- 
ration, that  It  was  a  '  confidential  communication'  of  his  feel- 
ings to  a  people  in  whose  confidence  he  was  established^  having 
been  written  to  be  spoken  into  their  ear  alone^  and  being  print- 
ed at  their  desire.  This  circumstance  would  assuredly  have 
deterred  us  from  noticing  it  altogether,  as  it  will  now  mduce 
us  to  waive  any  minute  criticism,  did  not  the  discourse  display, 
with  all  its  depots  as  a  pulpit  address,  a  warmth  of  feelings  a 
boldness  and  originality  of  mind,  which  have  not  a  little  inte« 
rested  us  on  behalf  of  the  hitherto  unknown  Writer.  It  is  al- 
together such  a  sally  of  thought  and  independent  feeline,  as 
-could  hardly  have  been  looked  for  from  any  member  of  the 
Scottish  Establishment,  unless  it  were  from  an  assistant  of  Dr. 
Chalmers. 

The  Preacher's  motto  is  taken  from  2  Cor.  xiii.  jll.    ''  Fi- 
nally, brethren,  farewell."    We  shall  not  attempt  any  atiaLysis 
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of  the  discourse.  After  an  exordium,  in  which  he  tindicaM 
his  departure  from  custom  in  the  subject  and  style  of'  this  fait 
parting  address,  and  casts  himself  on  the  indulgence  of  bit 
audience,  the  Preacher  adverts  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  statipn 
as  '  brought  into  the  ministry  of  a  people  accustomed  to  listen 
'  to  the  most  eloquent  of  men ;'  and  he  expresses  his  grat^ul 
acknowledgements  for  the  favour  and  friendship  extended  to 
him.  From  his  personal  feelinss,  he  then  makes  a  transition 
to  the  duty  of  trusting  continu^y  in  God. 

*  Therefore,  let  $i1l  the  people  trust  in  the  right  band  of  the  MoK 
High.     Elspecially,  let  the  young  men,  in  the  season  of  their  youth, 
when   they  begin  to  venture  upon  life,  inexperienced  and  headitroa^ 
their  path  unknown,  their  name  and  fortune  in  the  hidden  womb  of  ibe 
future — then,  when  a  thousand  cloudy  uncertainties  overhang  them; and 
a  thousand  solicitations  perplex  them  in  their  path,  let  them  cease  froil 
the  flattery  of  the  great,  and  the  cozenage  of  the  wealthy,  and  be  ashamed 
of  sinister  policy,  and  all  impure  arts  of  aggrandisement.     Let  then 
stand  by  stern  honesty,  and  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  which  are 
truth,  industry,  and  religion,  then  shall  their  mountain  stand  strong,  and 
their  horn  be  exalted ;  yea,  the  Lord  shall  make  his  name  glorious  by 
their  exceeding  exaltation.     And  most  especially  let  the  youth  desthwd 
for  the  holy  ministry  stand  aloof  from  the  unholy  influences  under  which 
the  church  hath  fallen ;  from  the  seats  of  power  and  patronage  let  them 
stand  aloof;  from  the  boards  of  ecclesiastical  intrigue  on  both  sides  of 
the  church  let  them  stand  aloof;  from  glozing  the  public  ear,  and  pampe^ 
ing  the  popular  taste  with  unprofitable  though  acceptable  matter,  let  them 
stand  aloof.  And  while  thus  dissevered  from  fawning,  intriguing,  and  pan- 
dering, letj  them  draw  near  to  God,  and  drink  inspiration  from  the  milk  of 
bis  word;  and  though  poor  as  the  first  disciples  of  Christ  without  staff, 
without  scrip,  still,  like  the  first  disciples  of  Christ,  let  them  labour  in 
the  ministry  of  the  word  and  in   prayer  with    their  families,    their 
kindred,   their  neighbourhood,  the  poor  who  will  welcome  them,  the 
sick  who   desire  them,  and  the  young  who  need  them — then,  their 
Master  will   find  them  field  enough  of  usefulness,  though  the.  churdi 
should  deride  such  puritan  youth  ;  and  the  providence  of  God  will  find 
them  in'  food  and  raiment,  though  no  patron's  eye  may  deign  to  look  Id 
luch  friendless  youth ;  and  the  paradise  of  God  will  find  them  an  etemil 
reward,  though  the  world  should  cast  forth  from  its  fortunate  places, 
such  heavenly-minded  youth.    Such  a  seed  would  make  the  church  once 
more  to  be  glorious.    One  such  youth  trained  amidst  nature's  extra- 
mities  and   hope's  obdurate  fastnesses — his  soul  fed  not  on   patron^ 
hopes  nor  favour's  smiles,  but   upon  the  stern  resolves  and  beavea* 
ward  enjoyments  of  an  apostle's  toilsome  calling— that  youth,  I  sajf 
■  were  worth  a  hundred,  and  a  hundred  such  were  worth  a  host,  to  reviys 
and  quicken  this  our  land — the  land,  the  only  land,  of  a  free  pkbmm 
churchy  whieh  never  pined  till  she  began  to  be  patronized*  .  » 

There  is  more  thaa  one  refertnee  to  the  secularized  and  fUlM 
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IV  of  the  Church  of  Scotlaad,  from  which,  '  under  tlie 
ctioning  coldness  of  the  priesthood,  despair  of  being  - 
eable,'  by  the  Preacher's  confession,  had  '  well  nigh 
d  him.^  Referring  to  the  satisfaction  be  had  de- 
"om  his  pastoral  intercourse  with  the  people  of  the 
Mr.  Ir\'ing  says : 

f  who  will  visit  the  poor,  shall  find  the  poor  worthy  to  be 
They  who  will  take  an  interest,  not  as  patrons,  but  as  fellow- 
he  condition  of  the  poor,  shall  not  only  confer  but  inherit  a 
*Ti8  the  finest  office  of  religion,  to  visit  the  widows,  and 
rle«s,  and  those  who  have  no  helper — so  secret,  so  modestp 
'-hearted  ;  most  like  it  is  to  God's  providence  itself,  so  noise- 
i  unseen,  and  effectual.  Communion  of  this  private  kind  is 
lyer  to  heaven  :  two  spirits  conferring,  the  one  needing,  the 
.ving  to  give ;  no  third  party  conscious,  the  want  is  made 
he  known  want  is  supplied,  love  and  gratitude  all  the  return* 
seds  no  formality  of  speech,  every  word  being  addressed  to  a 
feeling ;  there  needs  no  parade  of  benevolence,  every  gift 
bred  to  a  pressing  want.  There  needs  no  society,  no  corn- 
no  subscription-list,  nor  memorial  of  any  kind  to  make  it 
Would  that  in  this  age,  when  our  clergy  and  our  laity  are 
anon  assembling  in  public  to  take  measures  for  the  moral  and 
welfare  of  men,  they  were  found  as  diligently  occupying  this 
ired,  more  scriptural,  and  more  natural  region !  Wouldthey 
nstant  for  the  poor,  the  irreligious,  the  unprotected  of  their 
Murishes,  and  several  neighbourhoods,  as  they  are  for  the 
hose  dwellings  are  remote,  and  whose  tongue  is  strange  ^ 
3uld  they  find  what  we  have  found,  and  have  ofl  averred  in 
I  of  prejudice  and  power,  and  are  proud  now  in  public  to 
it  the  poor  and  labouring  classes  of  Scotland  are  Scotland's 
d  glory  still,  as  they  were  wont  to  be  ;  the  class  they  are,  out 
have  sprung  her  noblest  men,  who  have  earned  the  far-famed 
of  her  name  in  all  foreign  parts.  They  stand  as  superior  to 
umtry  of  the  modern  world  for  knowledge,  religion,  and. 
T,  as  in  ancient  times  the  Greeks  did  for  arts,  or  the  Romans. 
>us  arms.  The  peasantry  of  the  country  parts,  and  the  un-' 
ed  Scottish  population  of  her  towns,  are  not  yet  fallen  from 
es  of  their  fathers  ;  and  if  this  mother  church,  which  has 
us  in  the  place  of  all  liberal  institutions,  and  to  which  we 
bted,  under  God,  for  almost  every  thing  we  have  wortli  the 
almost  as  much  indebted  as  was  Israel  to  the  law  and  the 
if  she  would  again  become  the  church  of  the  people,  to  whom, . 
to  rank,  she  is  indebted  for  her  being,  and  would  study  the  . 
rests  of  the  people,  and  gather  them  as  the  great  Head  of 
rch  would  have  gathered  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  even  as  a 
i  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  then  the  national  character,  , 
the  root  and  branches  are  still  in  vigour,  would  cover  itself 
ancient  fruits  of  peace  and  godliness,  and  overpower  that 
)f  disaffection  and  discontent,  whereof,  through  bad  bus* 
some  signs  have  appeared  of  late. 
XVIll.  N.S.  2  E 
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Art.  IX.  I.  iSnglhh  Stories;  illustrating  some  of  the  most  Inlei^stnig 
Events  and  uharacters^  between  the  Accession  of  Alfred  anid  tbe 
Death  of  John,  By  Maria  Hack.  12mo.  Price  7s.  London.  l^SO. 

S.  English  Stories,  Second  Series :  includiog  the  Period  between 
the  Accession  of  Henry  the  Third,  and  the  Death  of  Heiuy  the 
Sixth.    By  Maria  HacK.    Price  7a.    London.     1820* 

THIS  is  not  a  happily  chosen  title  :  it  is  unajBsutnin^,  but  not 
suiBciently  descriptive,  or^  adapted  to  attract  attention. 
The  volumes  in  fact  contain  a  connected  abridgement  of  the 
History  of  England,  from  Alfred  to  Henry  VL,  in  the  form  of 
Stories,  enlivened  by  conversation.  The  Stories  aire  ^ven^for 
the  most  part,  nearly  in  the  words  of  the  best  historians;  the 
dry  outline  being  relieved  by  picturesque  descriptions,  judicious 
reflections,  and  illustrative  details,  collected  evidently  with 
.much  pains  and  research,  and  arranged  with  great  judgement. 
The  authorities  are  specified  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  with  a 
'precise  reference  to  tne  page  of  the  Author.  In  uie  former 
Vplume,  Sharon  Turner,  Henry,  Lyttleton,  Hallam,  Blackstone, 
Prideaux,  and  Gibbon,  have  supplied  the  materials.  Froissart, 
Hapin,  Hume,  Gilpin,  and  Russell,  are  chiefly  followed  in  the 
second.  A  fund  of  historical  information,  drawn  from  these 
iand  other  voluminous  sources,  is  thus  compressed  into  a  small 
compass,  '  separated  from  the  intricacies  of  political  detail, 
'  and  purified  trom  allusions  to  the  gross  and  licentious  man- 
'  ners  which  prevailed  among  our  ancestors.^  The  volumes  are 
entitled  to  our  m9st  unqualified  praise.  We  know  of  no  work 
on  English  History,  so  proper  to  oe  put  into  the  hands  of  young 
persons,  or  so  well  adapted  to  render  the  study  of  history  sub- 
servient to  moral  improvement.  The  enlightened  views  of  the 
Author  will  best  be  understood  from  her  own  words. 

*  Next  to  those  lessons  of  primary  importance  which  Christian 
parents  feel  it  their  duty  to  impart,  and  which  the  examples  afforded 
by  History  are  so  eminently  calculated  to  iUustratc,  perhaps  no  obiect 
more  powerfully  claims  our  attention,  than  to  present  the  youthfiii 
mind  with  such  a  view  of  the  story  of  our  own  country,  as  nuty  at 
once  strengthen  the  influence  of  moral  and  religious  principle,  and 
inspire  a  warm  and  enlightened  attachment  to  the  English  Constitu- 
tion. Would  British  parents  avail  themselves  of  their  countless 
opportunities  for  exciting  and  cherishing  such  feelings,  they  would 
not  only  supply  their  children  with  a  delightful  exercise  of  the  under* 
standing,  and  with  inexhaustible  matericds  of  thought  and  conversa- 
tion ;  but,  under  such  impressions,  the  Spirit  of  Patriotism  would 
take  deep  root  in  the  warm  soil  of  domestic  affection,  and  shed  its 
ennobling,  animating  influence  on  future  generations.  Surelv,  in  a 
moment  Tike  the  present,  ail  who  wish  well  to  our  country,  will  teach 
their  children  to  view  the  institutions  of  our  ancestors  with  filial 
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revercn€ef  aad  to  protect  tbem  from  the  rude  hands  which,  instead  of 
repairing  the  dilapidations  of  time,  or  completing  the  tower  or  the 
battlement  which  may  have  been  left  unfinished,  are  seeking  to 
undermine  the  fabric,  and  to  destroy,  not  only  the  labour  of  past 
ages,  but  the  tranquillity  of  the  present,  and  the  hopes  of  the  future.' 

A  short  extract  or  two  will  give  our  readers  a  sufficient  idea 
of  the  execution  of  the  work.  Mrs.  Hack^s  style  is  natural  and 
unaffected,  frequently  spirited,  and  the  dialogue  is  excellently 
conversational. 

The  reign  of  Henry  Plantagenet  affords  occasion  for  refe- 
rence to  the  institutions  of  chivalry;  and  a  passage  is  given  fr6m 
Henry's  History  of  England,  descriptive  ol  the  exercise  of  tilt- 
ing.   The  conversation  then  proceeds. 

'  Harry.  Oh,  this  is  delightful !  I  wish  I  had  been  borq  in  the  days 
of  chivalry  1 

'  Mrs.  U.  Rather  rejoice,  my  dear  boy,  that  you  live  at  a  time  when 
the  feelings  of  honour,  of  justice,  and  humanity,  which  were  revived  by 
the  spirit  of  chivalry,  have  hecome  so  general,  that  such  institutions  are 
no  longer  necessary  to  support  them.  But  in  that  period  of  barbarous 
Ignorance,  the  liberal  and  generous  sentiments  inspired  by  chivalry,  were 
of  important  service  in  refining  the  manners  of  the  European  nations. 
Feudal  monarchies  were  too  frequently  the  scenes  of  war,  rapine,  and 
confusion,  which  exposed  the  weak  and  defenceless  to  continual  injuries. 
The  powar  of  the  king  was  too  limited  to  prevent  these  evils,  and  public 
juajtice  was  then  too  weak  to  punish  the  oppressors.  The  most  efiectual 
protection  was  often  to  be  found  in  the  valour  and  generosity  of  ibo 
Kttights  o(  yshom  we  have  been  speaking.  Courage,  humanity,  courtesy, 
justice,  and  honour,  were  the  distinguishing  qualities  of  qhivolry.  To 
check  the  insolence  of  oppressors,  to  rescue  the  helpless  from  captivity, 
to  protect  or  to  avenge  women,  orphans,  and  those  who  could  not  bear 
arms  in  their  own  defence,  were  therefore  considered  as  acts  of  the 
greatest  merit.  The  order  of  knighthood  was  generally  conferred  at  the 
altar,  with  the  most  impressive  ceremonies;  thus  adding  the  motives  of 
religion  to  the  feelings  of  honour.  Indeed,  the  spirit  of  the  institution 
was  so  exalted  and  so  heroic,  that  it  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  seize  the 
imagination,  and  influence  the  actions  of  young  men.  It  has  even  been 
asserted,  that,  from  the  ninth  to  .the  sixteenth  century,  those  characters 
which  have  descended  with  most  honour  to  later  ages,  derived  their 
virtues  chiefly  from  this  source. 

^  Lucy.  Nlamma,  if  any  body  bad  told  me  beforehand,  that  you 
would  "have  said  so  much  in  praise  of  a  military  institution,  I  could  not 
have  believed  it. 

^  Mrs.  B.  Remember,  my  love,  that  I  praise  chivalry,  because  it  was 
one  of  the  means  by  which  the  manners  and  feelings  of  the  European  na- 
tions were  humanized  and  icfined.  The  feudal  governments,  under 
which  chivalry  flourished,  were  also  of  a  military  character;  and  from 
their  oppressive  exactions,  and  the  encouragement  they  afibrded  to  the 
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desolatmg  )Mr»clic^  of  prrntte  war,  they  werie  not  ealfcttlated  to  promote 
tfae  peace- mnd  -  good  order  of  society. 
*  Lucy*  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by  private  war^  mBimmi. 
'  Mrs.  B.  You  haw  seen  that  religion^  in  those  barbarous  ages,  vas 
supposed' to  consist  In  performing  pilgrimages,  and  making  rich  preseota  lo 
the  church,  but  appears  to  have  been  very  little  applicable  to  the  regula- 
tion of  the  stormy  passions  of  men.  In  such  a  state  of  society,  and 
among  people  educated  in  military  habits,  revenge  was  continually  ex- 
citing them  to  wMike  enterprises.  Every  man  who  owned  a  castle  to 
shelter  him  in  case  of  defeat,  and  had  a  sufficient  nunlber  of  dependents 
to  follow  his  banner,  was  at  liberty  to  wage  war  upon  his  neighbours, 
whenever  he  thought  himself  injured.  This  mode  of  revenging  irguries, 
was  called  prhatt  wat^  as  being  carried  on  by  individuals  on  their  own 
account ;  and  such  was  the  cruelty  with  which  it  was  exercised,  that  thte 
invasion  of  the  most  barbarous  enemy  could  not  be  more  desolating  to 
a  country,  of  m6re  fatal  to  its  inhabitants. 

'  Harry.  Well,  mamma,  though  you  praised  chivalry,'  I  am  sure 
you  cannot  say  a  won!  for  the  feudal  governments  which  suffered  these 
private  wars. 

'  Mrs.  B.  As  your  knowledge  of  history  increases,  my  dear  boy,  you 
will  perceive  how  intimately  good  and  evil  are  blended  in  human  affairs. 
Notwithstanding  their  great  defects,  the  feudal  institutions  produced 
many  good  consequences ;  and  we  may  now  look  back  upon  them,  as 
part  of  the  means  by  which  Providence  has  been  carrying  on  the  great 
work  of  moral  improvement.  They  arose  at  a  period  when  the  nations 
of  Europe  were  sunk  into  a  state  of  utter  depravity :  a  period  distin* 
guished  by  the  prevalence  of  falsehood,  treachery,  and  ingratitude.  The 
feudal  spirit  then  exerted  a  beneficial  influence.  Violation  of  faith  was 
considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  crimes  :  and  because  it  would  have  de- 
stroyed the  security  of  feudal  tenures,  it  was  severely  and  quickly  avenged, 
and  branded  by  general  infamy.  The  institutions  of  chivalry  still  further 
fefined  the  sense  of  honour,  and  polished  the  manners  of  the  higher 
orders.  Thus  was  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  independence  kept  alive, 
through  a  dark  and  stormy  period,  when  the  power  of  the  crown  might 
have  destroyed  the  rights  of  the  subject,  if,  while  the  people  were  poor 
and  disunited,  the  nobility  had  not  been  brave  and  free.' 

We  have  read  with  high  satisfactioii  the  section  on  the  '  early 
*  reformers/  After  a  notice  of  the  venerable  Bishop  Greathead, 
Wicliff  is  thus  introduced. 

'  At  length  the  rapacity  of  the  court  of  Rome  arrived  at  such  a  height, 
that  the  taxes  g^ercd,  under  various  pretences,  by  its  agents,  excee^Ml, 
by  more  than  two  thirds,  the  revenues  ofthe  king ;  this  holy  church,  so 
long  the  object  of  veneration,  became  wholly  immersed  in  temporal 
things ;  its  mercenary  views  were  evident  from  iu  exactions;  ami  i»crioua 
men  begjan  to  question  opinions,  which  were  accompanied  by  such  scan- 
dalous practices. 

«  But  though  suspicion  thus  floated  in  the  minds  of  men,  they  were 
not  yet  prepared  to  come  forward  and  present  any  effectual  opposition 
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to  the  errors  and  irices  of  the  church.  It  was  easj  to  point  out  the 
faults  of  the  existing  religion ;  but  the  whole  was  not  to  bo  rejected 
together;  for  the  popery  of  the  fourteenth  century-  was  the  result  of 
a  gradual  corruption  of  that  divine  reli^on  which  was  taught  by  the 
Saviour  of  men,  and  attested  by  the  miraculous  interposition  of  the 
Deity.  The  most  sacned  truths  still  remained  hidden  among  the  ac- 
cumulated rubbish  of  human  invention ;  but  to  search  for  them,  with 
any  probability  of  success,  required  an  union  of  courage,  firmness, 
judgement,  knowledge,  and  piety,  which  at. that  time  was  to  be  found 
only  in  John  Wicliff. 

<  It  appears  to  have  been  early  in  the  year  1S79,  that  Wickliff 
set  about  a  great  work,  which  he  had  long  intended  to  perform.  This 
was  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  English.  He  had  always 
considered  it  as  one  of  the  great  errors  of  popery,  that  the  Bible 
should  be  locked  up  from  the  people :  he  therefore  resolved  to  free 
it  from  this  bondage.  But,  before  his  translation  appeared,  he  pub- 
lished a  treatise  to  shew  the  necessity  of  engaging  in  it.  He  declared 
that  the  Bible  contained  the  whole  will  of  the  Deity;  that  the  law  of 
Christ  was  sufficient  to  direct  his  churdi ;  and  that  in  the  Scriptures 
every  Christian  might  learn  what  would  render  him  acceptaole  to 
GocL  As  to  the  necessity  of  commentators  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  text,  he  said  that  a  ^ood  life  was  the  best  guide  to  this  know- 
ledge ;  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  *'  He  that  keepeth  righteousness  hath 
•«  tne  true  understanding  of  Holy  Writ."  It  was  perfectly  consistent 
with  this  sentiment  to  maintain,  as  he  did,  that  **  No  gooa  man  could 
**  he  a  heretic/*  Heresy,  according  to  Wicliff,  consisted  in  a  bad 
life,  as  well  as  in  false  opinions.' 

For  the  following  excellent  remarks,  Mrs.  Hack  has  been 
indebted  to  Mr.  Turner. 

*  At  the  time  of  his  accession,  it  was  universally  believed  that  Henry 
the  Fourth  was,  in  his  heart,  inclined  to  the  opinions  of  the  Reform- 
en.  But,  with  him,  the  maxims  of  policy  haa  greater  influence  than 
the  dictates  of  conscience.  He  examined  the  state  of  parties  in 
England,  and  found  that  the  ecclesiastical  interest  was  the  best  able 
to  support  bis  pretensions :  he,  therefore,  without  hesitation,  attached 
himself  to  the  church.  This  was  an  unworthy  sacrifice  of  moral  prin* 
ciple  to  ambition.  Henry  gained  his  purpose,  but  his  enjoyment  of 
the  power  thus  acquired,  was  very  short.  The  reign  of  bis  son  wae 
still  shorter ;  and  misfortune,  deposition,  and  a  violent  death^  were 
the  portion  of  his  grandson,  who  was  also  the  last  of  his  race.  Tlie 
retnbution  is  striking.  By  establishing  his  throne  on  the  basis  of 
ecclesiastical  tyranny,  he  msde  this  alternative  necessary :  that  the 
improvement  of  mankind  should  be  arrested  in  its  course,  or  that  the 
sovereignty  of  his  house  should  cease.  Happily  for  the  world,  the 
evil  passions  of  men  are  so  overruled  as  to  become  the  means  of  pro^ 
moting  the  designs  of  a  benevolent  Providence,  but  are  never  perw 
mitted  to  counteract  them.    The  house  of  Lancaster  disappeared ; 
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and  the  Reformation,  when  the  minds  of  men  were  better  prepared  to  i^ 
ceive  it,  revived  with  irrepressible  power/ 

The  next  Series  is  intended  to  comprise  the  dynasty  of  the 
Tudors ;  '  and  should  health  and  leisure  permit  the  Writcyr .  to 
'  complete  her  design^  she  wilU  in  a  fourth  volume,  attempt  to 
^  delineate  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  eventful  history 
'  of  the  Stuarts/  As  the  complete  work  will  be  much  more 
likely  to  obtain  general  acceptance,  than  detached  portions  of 
English  history,  we  earnestly  hope  that  Mrs.  Hack  will  be  en- 
couraged and  enabled  to  bring  out  the  remaining  volimies. 
Lingard,  as  she  proceeds,  though  to  be  followed  witn  caution, 
will  be  of  no  small  assistance  to  her.  The  chief  difficulty  in 
delineating  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  will  arise  from  the  im- 
mense mass  of  materials  in  the  shape  of  contemporary  memoirs 
and  other  original  documents,  and  the  utter  faithlessness  of  the 
historians.  Kapin  contains  the  best  digest  of  the  materials 
which  were  accessible  in  his  time.  But  the  Memoirs  of  jColonel 
Hutchinson,  a  great  part  of  the  State  Papers  and  other 
dociunents  made  use  of  m  the  Memoirs  of  Cromwiell,  the  Diary 
of  Evelyn,  and  the  papers  referred  to  by  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord 
John  Russell,  throw  quite  a  new  light  on  many  circumstances 
and  characters  of  that  period.  Burnet  and  Neal  are  invaluable^ 
but  the  former,   though  his  veracity  is  unimpeachable,  has, 

{>erhaps  justly,  been  charged  with  a  little  credulity,  and  the 
atter  is    sometimes  warped   by  his  Presbyterian  prejudices. 
Archdeacon    Coxe's   voluminous   memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of 
Shrewsbury  and  Marlborough,  supply  most  valuable  illustra- 
tions of  the  reigns  of  the  last  two  monarchs  of  the  Stuart  line. 
Dr.  M^  Crie's  Lives  of  Knox  and  Melville  may  also  be  con- 
sulted with  the  greatest  advantage  for  the  earlier  periods.    But,  - 
really,  we  seem  to  be  imposing  on   our  Author  a  most  un* 
reasonable  labour,  in  even  hinting  that  she  should  consult  half 
of  these  authorities.     Mrs.  Hack  is,  however,  fully  aware  of 
the  importance  of  not  misleading  children,  and  of  the  danger 
of  instilling  into  their  minds  indelible  prejudices  in  the  shape 
of  historical  misinformation.    The  pains  she  has  taken  in  com-  . 
piling  these  volumes,  aflTord  a  pledge  that,  so  far  as  she  ha& 
means  of  access  to  the  requisite  sources,  no  trouble  will  be 
spared  to  render  her  work  correct ;  by  which  means  she  will 
lay  both  the  rising  race  and  their  parents  under  no  small  obli- 
gation. 

W#  understand  that  Mrs.  Hack  is  sister  of  Mr.  Bemant 
Barton. 
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Art.  X.  The  River  Deruent,  Part  the  First;  and  other  Poems.  By 
William  Hranwhite  Clarke,  U.A.  of  Jesu  College,  Cambridge.  8vo. 
pp.  xvi.  112.  London.  1822. 

T^E  foresaw  the  mischief  that  was  likely  to  ensue  from 
*  Mr.  Wordsworth's  sonnetizing  the  River  Duddon.  If  the 
other  rivers  heard  of  it,  we  had  no  doubt  they  would  be  ready 
to  burst  their  banks  with  jealousy;  and  every  sedgy  nymph 
would  be  turning  syren.    Thus  we  might  expect  to  find 

— '  books  in  the  running  brooks' 

with  a  vengeance,  and  in  time,  a  whole  library  of  rivers.  Mr. 
Clarke  has  been  seduced  by  the  charms  of  the  Derwent,  to 
enter  the  lists  as  her  nymphship's  champion.  After  expatiating 
in  prose  on  'the  claims  of  his  subject,  he  contrives  to  keep  up 
his  breath  through  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  stanzas  of  the, 
kind  yclept  Spenserian  ;  and  this,  he  tells  us,  is  only  Part  the 
First !  Wot  only  so,  but  he  informs  us  of  a  mighty  stir  having 
already  arisen  among  the  other  floods  and  streams.     Thus : 

*  Brook  calls  to  brook  as  down  the  hills  they  stray**  p.  66* 

Again : 

'  And  Barrow  calls  forth  from  its  cultured  steeps 
To  the  loud  thunder  of  the  hoarse  Lodore ; 
And  many  a  rill  its  tinkling  current  keeps 
In  unison  with  his  majestic  roar,-* 
Niagara  of  England.'    p.  30. 

And  again,  the  Poet  bids  us  list  to 

*  ^—^  sounds,  that  the  deep  valleys  thrill » 
From  brooks  and  floods  that  murmuring  run. 

Calling  each  other  as  theyjhw^ 
And  mark  the  blissful  union 

Which  nature's  varied  gif^s  atx>tv.'  p.  97* 

We  leave  our  readers  to  decide  whether  this  does  not  look 
very  much  like  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  said  brooks  and 
rivers,  or  threatening  signs,  at  least,  of  a  mutinous  rising. 
Now,  it  is  to  put  a  stop,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  this  menacing 
inundation,  tnat  we  have  tlius  promptly  given  information 
against  the  inditer  of  this  volume.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  wish 
to  stop  the  Author  in  his  course  :  we  would  only  seek  to  tuni 
the  stream  of  his  composition  into  another  channel ; — not  a 
poetical  one,  indeed,  for  we  fear  that  he  must  be  characterisied 
as  but  a  water-poet — by  the  way,  the  Water-Poet  was  a  very 
worthy  fellow — but  into  the  more  legitimate  direction  of  dry 
prose. 
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If  we  are  culled  upon  to  give  our  reasons  for  this  judgement, 
we  must  reluctantly  proceed  to  the  invidious  speciiication  of 
the  Author's  sundry  ofi'ences  against  taste,  sense,  and  euphony. 
We  must,  for  instance,  indite  him  on  the  following  count, — 
for  uttering  as  poetry  certain  stanzas,  purporting  to  be  about 
the  above-mentioned  brooks  and  floods. 

<  There  is  a  voice  which  speaks  from  them 

To  man's  entranced  and  musing  heart, 
"Which  worldly  wisdom  may  condemn, 

Though  in  Us  words  it  hath  no  part ; 
The  tones  they  speak  are  tones  of  praise — 

— Expressive  praise,  though  feebly  told,^' 
Praise  that  but  mocks  the  senseless  ways 

By  which  man  doth  his  thoughts  unfold. 

'  The  untaught  worship  of  the  bird, 

Or  wild  bee,  in  his  humble  flight. 
By  God  from  his  high  throne  is  heard, 

When  man  shall  vanish  from  his  sight ; 
And  this — because  the  songs  they  sing 

The  thanks  sincere  of  nature  tell, 
And  shall  to  him  an  offering  spring 

Accepted  and  acceptable-' 

Putlin<;  aside  the  doths  und  haths  and  false  concord  of  tiiese 
lines,  what  do  they  mean  'I  That  God  is  better  pleased  with 
the  sounds  of  the  mountain  stream,  the  singing  of  birds,  and 
the  hum  of  bees,  than  the  praise  of  his  intelligent  creatures. 
This  is  but  sorry  divinity. 

To  the  '  evening  star,'  Mr.  Clarke  singeth  : 

*  Pale  harbinger  of  silent  night ! 

I  gaze  upon  thy  early  beam 
All  tremulous  with  silver  light. 

And  in  my  musing  fancy  dream. 
That  thou  art  looking  down  on  me 
With  an  unused  tranquillity.' 

Here  is  certainly  a  liberty  taken  with  words  that  vre  are 
unused  to ; — a  beam  tremulous  with  light,  and  a  poet  gazing 
on  it,  and  dreaming,  with  his  eyes  open,  but  in  his  fancy,  that 
the  star  is  looking  at  hini  with  *  unused  tranquillity  ;'  and  yet 
we  are  told,  it  is  '  tremulous,*  as  it  were  at  the  very  sight  of 
him, — knowing,  perhaps,  what  he  was  going  to  sing  about. 

We  have  been  not  a  little  amused  with  the  Author's  original 
use  of  the  diicresis,  suspended  over  a  single  vowel,  thus  : 

*  They  laid  thee  in  thy  lowly  bed, 

And  o'er  the  chafing  sea, 
Thou,  coffinlesSf  xvasi  loxoer'cd 
With  rtidc  solcmniit/f 
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And  saintkss  lips,  unused  to  prayer. 
Shed  the  last  words  of  blessing  there  1* 

Several  similar  instances  might  be  given ;  but  in  the  follow- 
ing couplet  it  is  perversely  omitted. 

'  When  the  angel's  trump  shall  arouse  the  dead. 
And  seas  shall  unbosom  their  h^rued  /' 

We  do  not  call  in  question  Mr.  Clarke's  qualifications  as 
bachelor  of  arts,  the  art  of  poetry  Being  excepted. 


Art.  XI.  The  English  Mothe/s  Catechism  for  her  Children :  contain- 
ing those  Things  most  necessary  to  be  known  at  an  early  Age.  Il- 
lustrated by  100  Engravings.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Clark.  24mo,  pp.72. 
9d.  sewed;  large  paper,  Is.  6d.  bound.     London.  1822. 

/^NE  hundred  engravings  for  nine  pence !  This  ingenious 
^^  contriver  of  muttum  in  parvo  deserves  to  obtain  our  recom- 
mendation of  his  praiseworthy  labours ;  and,  in  truth,  the 
Catechism  does  comprise  a  prodigious  variety  of  useful  lore. 
It  is  quite  a  Lilliputian  cyclopedia ;  and  the  wood-cuts,  which 
to  children  are  a  hieroglyphic  language  more  readily  understood 
than  the  type,  are  most  respectable  specimens  of  the  kind. 
They  exhibit  visible  representations  of  rural  processes,  trades, 
fruits,  animals,  insects,  heavenly  bodies,  national  costumes, 
and  skeleton  maps.  Surely  never  were  the  took  o(  Education 
brought  to  so  great  a  perfection,  whatever  may  be  the  skill  em- 
ployed in  handling  them. 


Art.  XIL  Principes  de  la  Grammaire  Franfoise^  ou  Livre  de  Conver- 
sation a  rUsage  de  la  Jeunesse  Angloisc.  Par  Mr.  d'Emden.  12ino. 
pp.  136.  London.  1822. 

•ymS  new  attempt  to  elucidate  the  elements  of  French 
-*-  Grammar,  does  not  appear  to  require  elaborate  criticism. 
It  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  judiciously  compiled  ^  and  it  pos- 
sesses the  important  requisite  of  brevity.  The  form  of  dialogue 
has  been  adopted,  and  the  whole  series  of  instruction  is  con- 
veyed in  the  French  language;  a  plein  which  imposes  some 
additional  trouble  on  the  master,  but  must  be  exc^dingly  ad- 
vantageous to  the  pupil. 
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Art.  XIII.  An  E$$apon  the  Soils  and  Compats  itidifpeMaUy  necessary 
in  the  Propafration  and  Culture  of  the  more  rare  and  valuable  orno' 
mental  Trees^  Shrubs^  Plants^  and  Flowers.  By  Thomas  liaynes. 
12mo.  pp.70.  Price  58.     London.  182  J. 

^  ARDEN{NG  is  rapidly  rising  to  something  like  the  dignity 
^^  of  a  science.  Instead  of  the  arbitrary  and  empirical  pro- 
cesses of  our  ancestors,  derived,  especially  in  the  treatment  of 
flowers  and  esculent  vegetables,  chiefly  from  the  Dutch  and  the 
Flemings,  our  Horticulturists  are  now  employed  in  practical 
inquiries  on  a  large  and  expensive  scale ;  and  the  aid  of  chemi- 
cal examination  is  called  in  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  soils  and 
comT)osts.  To  the  Horticultural  Society,  as  well  as  to  enlight- 
enea  and  liberal  individuals,  we  are  indebted  for  these  improve- 
ments ;  and  among  the  more  useful  publications  to  whtch  these 
efforts  have  given  rise,  we  are  disposed  to  assign  a  place  tb  the 
present  little  work.  It  might  have  been  much  compressed,  and 
some  very  unneiifesaiy  repetitions  should  have  been  avoided ; 
but  notwithstanding  uiese  symptoms  of  inexpertness  in  the  art 
of  getting  up  a  book,  we  have  read  this  little  manual  with  profit 
and  pleasure.  If  some  of  our  dilettanti  gardeners  will  avail 
themselves  of  its  instructions,  they  will  save  themselves  much 
vexation  and  disappointment  in  their  experiments  in  horticulture. 

Art.  XIV.  A  brief  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Thuannsf  with  copious  Notes 
to  the  Dedication  of  his  History  of  France ;  illustrative  of  the 
most  important  Events  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  which  have  oc- 
curred on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  By  Josiah  H.  Walker. 
12mo.  pp.  256.    Price  ^s.     Nottingham.     1819. 

T^  ITHOUT  containing  much  novelty,  this  is,  on  the  whole, 
not  an  uninteresting  book.  Mr.  .Walker  has  been  for- 
tunate in  his  choice  of  a  subject ;  and  though  we  cannot  com- 
pliment him  on  either  the  correctness  of  his  style,  or  the  ex- 
tent of  his  researches, — the  life  of  de  Thou  being  drawn  from 
the  most  common  sources,  and  the  Editor's  notes  to  the  cele- 
brated Dedication,  which  loses  much,  by  losing  its  Latinity, 
being  of  rather  a  common-place  quality, — still,  the  volume 
comprises  in  a  small  compass,  much  interesting  information  on 
an  important  subject. 

Repeated  errors  in  the  orthoi^raphy  of  proper  names  remain 
uncorrected.  The  regicide  Clement  is  cadled  more  than  once» 
Clerment ;  Fulgentio  is  spelt  Fulf^entia  ;  and  the  President  A. 
Mortier,  elsewhere  called  au  Mortier,  is  evidently  taken  for  an 
individual,  whereas  it  is  only  a  title  of  office  derived  from  the 
peculiar  shape  of  the  cap,  resembling,  we  believe,  an  apothe 
cary's  mortar.  De  Thou  was  president  d  mortis — i.  e.  with 
the  mortar-shaped  cap. 
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Art.  XV.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 

♦^*  Gentlemen  and  Publishers  tvho  have  warls  in  the  Press^  tmU  ohlifre 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  sending  information 
(post  paid  J  o/the  subjectf  extent,  and  probable  price  of  such  toorks  i 
which  thejf  may  depend  upon  bang  communicated  to  the  pubUc^  if  con- 
sistent  wUh  its  plan* 


Tlie  Rev.  T.  H.  Home  has  in  the 
press,  a  third  edition  of  his  Introduc- 
tion to  ihe  Critical  Study  and  Know- 
ledge of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  4  vols, 
8vo.  with  some  corrections  and  addi- 
tions. It  is  expected  to  be  ready  in  the 
course  of  the  present  month.  At  the  same 
time  will  be  published,  a  limited  number 
of  a  Supplement  to  the  Second  Edition; 
containing  (besides  one  new  plate)  the 
most  material  additions,  which  chiefly 
consist  of  illustrations  uf  Sacred  Writ, 
derive<l  from  expeusiTC  books  of  Travels 
in  the  Cast«  published  within  the  last 
ten  months.  These  additions  will  be  so 
prinud  as  to  be  inserted  in  the  volumes 
to  which  they  belong,  without  injury  to 
the  binding. 

Dr.  Carey  has  io  the  press,  a  small 
neat  eiliiion  of  Statius,  in  addition  to 
the  forty  five  volumes  of  the  Regent's 
Pocket  Classics,  already  published. 

Translation  of  Legend  re's  Elements 
of  Geometry. — A  translation  of  this 
classical  and  popular  work  on  Geometry, 
which  has  gone  through  so  many  editions 
in  France,  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will 
be  published  in  a  short  time.  The  work 
is  edited  by  Dr.  Brewster,  and  under  the 
sanction  of  M.  Le  Chevalier  Legendre, 
who  has  communicated  several  impor* 
tant  additions  to  the  Editor.  As  all  the 
diagrams  are  engraven  on  wood,  so  as 
to  accompany  the  proi)ositions,  this 
edition  will  possess  a  very  great  superi- 
ority over  the  original  work,  where  they 
arc  given  in  copper-plates  at  the  end  of 
the  book. 

Mr.  Elmes's  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Works  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  are  in 
great  forwardness,  and  will  appear  early 
in  tbecmsuing  winter. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  in  1  vol. 
12mo.  with  wood-cuts,  &c.  a  concise 
System  of  Mensuration;  containing 
Algebra,  Practical  Geometry,  Trigo- 
nometry, the  Mensuration  of  Surfaces 
and  Solids,  Land-Surveying,  Gauging, 
&c.,  with  proper  Tables,  adapted  to  the 
use  of  schools.  By  Alexander  Ingram^ 
Mathematician,  Leith. 


Shortly  will  be  published,  in  2  vols. 
8vo.  (price 2l8.)  Lectures  on  Genesis: 
or  plain  hiiitorical  Sermons  on  the  lead-' 
ing  characters,  and  most  important 
events  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
By  James  Rudge,  D.  D.  F.  R.S. 

Mr.  Bowring  intends  shortly  to  pub- 
lish, a  second  volume  of  Specimens  or 
the  Russian  Poets. 

In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  month 
will  be  published,  in  a  small  8vo  volume^ 
**  The  Cento,*'  a  volume  of  Prose  Se- 
lections from  the  most  approved  works 
of  Living  Authors. 

Preparing  for  publication,   in   8vo. 
Fifty  Lithographic  Prints,  illustrative  of 
a  Tour  in   France,    Switzerland,   and 
Italy  in  1819-21,  from  original  draw- 
ings.    By  Marianne  Colston. 

A  new  edition  of  Bythner's  Lyrs- 
Prophetica,  is  printing  at  the  Glasgow 
University  Press,  and  will  be  published 
in  November,  in  one  handsome  octavo 
volume. 

Joseph  Swen,  Esq.  is  printing  id  an 
octavo  volume,  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Action  of  Mercury  on  the  Living  Body. 
Dr.  John  Baron  will  soon  publish,  Il- 
lustrations of  the  Inquiry  respecting  Tu- 
berculous Diseases,  with  coloured  en- 
gravings. 

Mr.  Henry  Mayo,  surgeon  and  lec- 
turer on  anatemy,  has  in  the  prew, 
Anatomical  and  Physiological  Com- 
mentaries. 

Mr.  W.  Wallace,  lecturer  on  anatomy 
and  surgery,  is  printing  a  System  of 
General  Anatomy,  in  an  8vo.  volume. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Lockhart  has  in  the  preM, 
in  a  small  quarto  volume.  Sixty  Ancient 
Ballads,  translated  from  the  Spanitb» 
with  notes  and  illustrations. 

The  Rev.  T.  R.  England,  of  Cork» 
is  printing  in  an  octavo  volume,  a  life 
of  the  Rev.  Arthur  O'Leary ;  including 
many  unpublished  documents  relative  to 
the  Irish  Catholics. 

Mr.  T.   Maule   will   publish  in  the 
course  of  this  month,   an  Analytical^ 
CaUlogue  of  Books  on  Heraldry,  GeiM- 
alogy^  fcc.  in  an  octavo  voltune,  under 
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the  title  of  Bibliotheca  Heraldica  Mag* 
nm  BritannJctt. 

Ready  for  puHlication,  No.  I.  (to  be 
continued  monthly)  of  the  Portfolio,  a 
collection  of  engravings  from  anti- 
quarian, architectural,  and  tQpograpHt^ 
eal  subjects,  curious  works  of  art,.  Ike 
&c.,  with  descriptions.  Intended  to  form 
a  cabinet  of  eograTings  of  the  works  of 
art  and  antiquity  scattered  throughout 
Great  Britain,  interspersed  with  views 
of  seats  distinguished  by  architectural 
beauty.  No.  I.  will  contain  interior 
views  of    Fontbill  Abbey. 

A  work  entitled  Royal  Na▼a^  Biogra- 
phy, to  consist  of  Genealogical,  Biogra- 
phical, and  Historical  Memoirs  of  all 
tiie  Flag-Officers,  Captains,  and  Com- 
manders of  his  Majesty's  Fleet  now  liv- 
ing, is  nearly  ready  fur  the  press,  tp  be 
published  by  subscription.  The  first  part 


of  this  work,  containinf?  Memoirs  of 
the  Flag-Oificers,  Snperanntiated  R^r- 
Adaiirals,  and  Retired  Captains,  is  ready 
for  the  press,  and  will  be  printed  asso(<i 
as  a  sufficient  mimber  of  subscrrpttoas 
hare  been  obtaiaed  to  cover  the  expeoses 
of  publicatioQ.  Memoirs  of  the  Post- 
CapUins  and  Commanders  will  speedily 
follow.  Price  of  the  first  part  not  to 
exceed  one  guinea. 

In  the  press,  and  to  appear  in  a  few 
days,  a  second  and  mnch  improfcd 
edition  of  Mr.  Robert  Steven*i  Remarb 
on  the  Present  State  of  Irelmnd ;  with 
an  Appendix  of  new  matter,  oontainiag 
a  brief  outline  of  the  System  of  Edaet- 
tion  pursued  in  the  schools  of  the  Urn- 
don  Hibernian  Society.  ThU  editkM 
will  be  printed  in  a  neat  but  cb«ap  form, 
tp  encourage  the  friends  of  Ireland  to 
distribute  it  gratuitously. 


Art.  XVI.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


BIOCaAPHY. 

The  Life  of  William  I^eon,  abridged 
and  adapted  to  the  use  of  young  per- 
sons. By  Mary  Hughes  (late  Robson). 
foolscap  8vo.  with  portrait,  48. 6d. 

CLASSICAL    LrrERATURX. 

The  First  Five  Books  of  Livy's  His- 
tory, with  English  Notes,  critical  and 
explaoatory,  on  the  various  readings. 
By  John  Hunter,  LL.D.  Prof,  of  Hu- 
manity in  the  University  of  St.  Andrew. 
18mo.  5s.  bound. 

FINB  At'rS. 

Views  on  the  Thames  :  engraved  by 
W.  B.  Cooke,  and  G.  Cooke,  from 
drawings  by  Dewint,  O.  Barret,  S. 
Owen,  R.  R.  Reinagle,  A.  R.  A.  L. 
Clennel,  &c.  Containing  76  highly 
finished  line  engravings.  With  an  8vo. 
volume  of  descriptions,  half-bound, 
royal  4to.  81.  half-bound.  Proofs,  Im- 
perial 4to.  12U— India  paper  proofs, 
151. 

GEOLOGY. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Foi- 
sil  Organic  Remains,  especially  of  those 
found  in  the  British  Strata :  intended  to 
aid  the  Student  in  his  Enquiries  respect- 
ing the  Nature  of  Fossils,  and  their  cou- 
Mction  with  the  formation  of  the  earth« 


By  James  Parkinson.  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  Member 
of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  the 
Wemerian  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  of 
the  Cssarean  Society  of  Moscow,  post 
8vo.  12s.  * 

Geological  Essa3rs,  comprising  a  view 
of  the  Order  of  the  Strata,  the  Coal- 
fields, and  Minerals  of  the  District  of 
the  River  Avon^  an  Introduction  con- 
cerning primitive  and  the  flood- washed 
CBrih  ;  refutation  of  errors  ;  with  notes 
from  the  best  authors.  By  Joseph  Sot- 
cliffe,  A.  M.  Author  of  a  Grammar  of 
the  English  Lanj^uage.   8ro.  4s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Wemerian  Natural 
HUtory  Society.  Vol.  IV.  part  1. 10 
engravings.  108.6d. 

HISTOBY. 

An  Historical  Review  of  the  Spmoish 
Revolution  ;  including  i$oroe  account  of 
Religion,  Manners,  and  Literature  in 
Spain.  By  Edward  Blaquiere,  Eaq. 
Author  of  Letters  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean, &c.  8vo.  188. 

HOKTICVLTUBI. 

The  different  modes  of  cultivating  the 
Pine  Apple,  from  its  first  introdoeCsOQ 
into  Europe,  to  the  late  improvemeatsof 
T.  A.  Knight,  Eso.  By  a  Member  of  tb« 
Horticultural  Society.      With  14  wood 
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cn^raviugs,  exhibition  the  best  plans  of 
Piiip-slovesand  Pits,  ftvo.  9s. 

llortus  Anglicus;  or,  the  Modern 
Kiml-Mh  Garden  ;  containing  a  familiar 
cie.^ciiptioii  of  all  the  Plants  which  are 
culilvatedin  the  climate  of  Great  Britain, 
either  ibr  use  or  ornament,  and  of  a  se- 
lection from  the  established  favourites  of 
the  Stove  and  Green-bouse ;  arraB;;ed 
according  to  the  System  of  Linneus,with 
reiiiarks  on  the  properties  of  the  mure 
valuable  species.  By  the  Author  of  the 
British  Botanist.  2  vols.  l2mo.  16s. 

MBCBANICS. 

A  System  of  Mechanics,  for  the  use  of 
the  Students  in  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin. By  the  Rev.  J.  Romney  Robinson, 
F.  T.  C.  D.  M.  B.  I.  A.  8vo.  13s. 

The  Elements  of  the  Theory  of  Cen- 
tral Forces,  designed  for  the  use  of  the 
Students  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 
By  the  Rev.  Dionysjus  Lardner,  i\.  M. 
T.  C.  D.  M.  R.  1.  A.  8vo.  85. 

MBDICINB. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Utility  of  Sangui- 
suction  or  Leech -bleeding:  including 
the  opinions  of  eminent  practitioners, 
ancient  and  mo<lem,  with  instructions 
for  the  process  of  Leeching,  &c.  By 
Rees  Price,  M.  D.  Surgeon.  12mo. 
38. 6d. 

Synopsis  Nosologicse  Methodics,  ex- 
hibens  systema  nosologicum,  auctore 
Gulielmo  CuUen,  M.  D.  Editio  altera. 
3'2mo.  ^s. 

Popular  Directions,  collected  from 
rxperience,  for  the  prevention  and  cure 
of  head-aches,  colds,  and  indigestion, 
with  medical  prescriptions  and  cases,  in- 
terspersed with  the  most  useful  remarks 
on  those  subjects  in  the  works  of  Abcr* 
iiethy,  Hamilton,  Coopir,  Wilson,  nnd 
Phillip.  By  an  experienced  Medical 
Practitioner,  1 8mo.  ^s.  6d. 

A  Manual  of  Practical  Anatomy  for 
the  use  of  Students  engaged  in  dis- 
sections, with  considerable  additions 
and  improvements.  By  Edward  Stan- 
ley, Assistant  Surgeon  and  Demon- 
strator of  Anatomy  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  12mo. 

The  Seats  and  Causes  of  Diseases,  in- 
vestigated by  Anatomy  ;  containing  a 
great  variety  of  dissections,  accompa- 
nied with  remarks.  By  John  Baptist 
Morgagni,  Chief  Professor  of  Anatomy, 
and  President  of  the  University  of  Padua. 
Abridged  and  elucidated  with  copious 
notes,  by  Wdliam  Cooke,  Member  of  the 


Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  Londoo,  and 
one  of  the  Secretaries  to  the  Hunteriao 
Society.     2  vols,  thick  8vo.  ll.  1  Is.  6d. 

SflSCELLANaOOS. 

A  Respectful  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Lf  • 
verpool,*K.G.  First  Lord  of  His  Majesty^ 
Treasury,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Occasioned  by 
the  Speech  imputed  to  bis  Lordship  at 
the  Isle  of  Thanet  Bible  Society  Meet- 
ing, October.  17,  1821.  By  the  Rev. 
•H.  H.  Norris,  M.  A.  Perpetual  Curate 
of  St.  John's  Chapel,  Hackney,  Preben- 
diry  of  LlandafT,  and  Chaplain  to  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury.    8vo.  78, 

Instructions  for  Civil  and  Military 
Surveyors  in  Topographical  Plan  Draw- 
ing; forming  a  guide  to  the  just  concep- 
tion and  accurate  representation  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  in  maps  and  plant. 
Founded  upon  tbe  system  of  John  George 
Lehmann,  late  Major  in  the  Saxon  in- 
fantry, on  the  staff  of  tbe  King  of  Sav- 
on y,  and  Director  of  the  Depot  for  mi- 
litary maps  and  plans.  By  William 
Siborn,  Lient.  h.  p.  9th  infantry.  With 
illustrative  plates,  oblong  4to.  11.  lOs.— • 
India  paper  11.  15s. 

The  Christian  Indian  of  North  Ame- 
rica t  a  narrative  of  facts.  6d. 

The  Steam  Boat.  By  the  Author  of 
the  Annals  of  the  Parish.  12mo.  7s. 

Confessions  of  an  English  Opium- 
eater.     12mo.  5s. 

The  Practical  Confectioner,  em- 
bracing the  whole  system  of  pastry  and 
confectionery.  By  James  Cox,  Con- 
fectioner, Clifton.     ]2mo.  8s. 

# 

porrRY. 

Cnmnor ;  or,  the  Bugle  Horn,  a 
Tragedy;  with  other  dramatic  IMa- 
logues,  and  miscellaneous  Poems.  By 
Elijah  Barwell  Impey.   12mo.  8s. 

A$aph ;  or,  the  Hermhutters :  being 
a  rhythmical  sketch  of  the  principal 
events  and  most  remarkable  insti- 
tutions in  the  modern  history  of  the 
church  of  tbe  Unitas  Fratrum,  com- 
monly called  Moravians ;  and  consist- 
ing of  three  supposed  conversations  be- 
tween a  modern  unbeliever  and  some 
members  of  tbe  celebrated  Moravian 
settlement  at  Zeist,  near  Utrecht.  In- 
tended chiefly  for  young  persons  con- 
nected with  that  Church.  By  One  of 
its  Members.  l2mo.  3s.  Gd. 

POLmCAL. 

Thoughts  on  the  Greek  Revelation. 
By  Charles  Brinsley  Sheridan.    8vo.  3%. 
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A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Lirerpool  on 
the  Kubject  of  the  Greeks.  By  Thomas, 
Lord  Erskine.     8vo.  38. 

A  Compeodium  of  finance :  coo- 
taiiiiog  ao  account  of  the  origin  and 
.pre««ot  state  of  the  public  d«bts,  re- 
venae,  expenditure,  uatiooal  banks, 
and  csrrencies ;  authenticated  by  of- 
ficial documents*  By  Bernard  Cohen. 
royal  8?o.  11.  7s. 

TUXOLOGY. 

A  Selection  of  Ilyinni,  coihpiled  and 
original,  inteorled  as  a  supplement  to 
the  Psalms  and  Hymns  of  Dr.  Watts, 
&c.  Arranged  according  to  the  Books, 
and  adapted  to  nearly  one  thousand 
tcxU  of  Scripture  By  E.  Parsons,  T. 
Scales,  and  R.  W.  Hamilton  of  Leeds. 
]8mo.  common  paper,  3s.  fine  paper, 

Thomas  Johnson^s  further    Reasons 
for  Dissenting  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.    In  two  dialogues  with  Mr.  Sikes, 
and  John  Twilight.  4d.  or  28s.  per  100. 
On  the  Best  Methods  of  promoting 
an  Effective  Union  among  congrega- 
tbnal  Churches,  without  infringing  on 
their  independence :  a  discourse  preach- 
ed before    a    monthly   Association   of 
Ministers  and  Churches,  on  September 
6th,  1822.  By  John  Morison,  Minister 
of  Trevor  Chapel,     Brompton.      8vo. 
Is.  CU. 

1'hc  Root  of  all  Evil :  a  Sermon  on 
CovetoukUets,  delivered  bt fore  the  Pim- 
lico,  Chelsea,  and  Brompton  Associa- 
tion. By  R.  H.  Shepherd,  Minister  of 
Ranclagh  Chapel.  8vo.  Is. 

The  Difficulties  and  Encouragements 
peculiar  to  (he  Christian  Ministry.  A 
Sermon  preached  in  the  Meeting  House, 
New  Hroad  street,  on  Wednesday,  June 
26,  1 822,  before  the  Friends  and  Su{>. 
porters  of  Homerton  College.  By  J. 
B.  In  lies.    To  which  is  added,  an  Ad- 


dress, delivered  on  the  fullowiog  day, 
on  occasion  of  laying  the  First  Stone  of 
the  New  Building.  By  Robert  Winter, 
D.D.  Printed  at  the  request  of  the 
Students  and  the  Society,  with  a  Froot 
View  of  the  Building.     8vo.  2s. 

Fraternal  Advice,  addressed  tQ.tba 
"Ret.  John  Pearce,  of  Wrexham,  oa 
the  occasion  of  his  Ordination  orer  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  that  place,  oa 
the  23rd  of  January,  1822.  By  bit 
Brother,  the  Rev.  James  Bri^htweU 
Pearce,  Pastor  of  the  Independent 
Church  at  Ciavering,  Essex.   8vo.  Is. 

Plain  Dialogues,  designed  to  relieve 
firom  various  difficulties  connected  with 
the  decirinei  of  Predestination,  Spi- 
ritual Inability,  Christian  Perseverance, 
and  the  relation  of  the  Moral  Law  U 
the  Believer,  and  to  correct  some  nn- 
Bcriptural  representations  of  those  sab- 
jects.  Second  edition,  much  improved. 
Ry  J.  Shoveller  of  Meiksbam.  l^pia 
Is. 

The  Character  and  Honour  of  the 
approved  Minister :  a  Sermon  oo  the 
Death  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Newton.  By' 
Robert  Winter,  D.D,  With  an  Addfcst 
at  the  Grave.  By  the  Rer.  W.  Wal- 
ford.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

Select  Passages  from  the  Bible, 
arrangi  d  under  distinct  beads,  for  tin 
use  of  schools  and  families.  By 
Alexander  Adam,  Teacher,  Edinburgh. 
12mo.  4s.  6d.  bound. 


V0YA0B8   AND  TRAVELS. 

A  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Greenland, 
in  the  yrar  1821.  By  George  Manby, 
Esq.  Illustriited  by  nunierou>  plates  and 
wood-cuts,  from  drawings  made  cm  the 
spot.  4to.  1 1,  i I ».  Gil, 

A   Journal  of  Voyages  and  Travel*. 

By  llie    late  Thomas  liecs.  Sergeant  of 

Marines.     Published  for  the  benefit  of 

the  Author's  01  pha a  dau^^hier,  l2mo.  5s> 
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Illustrations  of  BibUcai  Literature^  exhibiting  Uie  History 
'ate  of  the  Sacred  Writtngs,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
at  Century;  including  Biographical  Notices  of  TranskUors* 
ther  eminent  Biblical  Scholars.  By  the  Rev.  James  Tomiley. 
S  vols.  pp.  1620.  Price  Ok.  28.  London.  182U 

en*  happens  that  the  greatest  moral  or  poIitiMt  ddtaii* 
IB  are  enjoyed  by  persons  who»  having  been  putiA  pock 
of  them  almost  gratoitously,  have  no  adequate  appre- 
i  of  the  n^eans  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  faem. 
strikingly  true  in  reference  to  the  majority  of  readers'  of 

a  Scriptures  in  vernacular  translations.  The  beii^t 
Upon  them  is  of  a  transeendently  important  kind; 
the  difficulties  which  have  been  overcome,  and  the  la- 
A  coat  expended  in  the  preparation  of  the  gift,  how  few* 
kj  conception  !  "  Other  men  laboured,"  and  they  havfe 
ed  into  their  labours,"  without  even  a  knowledge  of 
fiefactors,  and  by  no  means  correctly  appreciating  thei 
f  the  Scriptures  themselves.  Place  a  copy  of  the 
■  Scriptures  in  the  hands  of  an  unlearned  reader,  and 
3  to  him  a  sealed  book.  Nor  can  the  seal  be  broken, 
the  labour  of  acquiring  the  languages  in  which  they 
imarily  written,  till  translations  shall  have  been  sup- 
r  competent  scholars.  The  latter  is,  in  most  instances, 
r  practicable  alternative ;  and  the  service  rendered  by 
oslators,  ought,  in  all  equity,  to  be  estimated  at  the 
'  the  time  and  labour  saved  to  the  individuals  whom 
nefit.  It  is,  therefore,  not  only  the  gratification  of  8 
I  cariosity,  but  the  discharge  of  a  grateful  duty,  to 
ht  memorials  of  their  learned  and  pious  labours,  who, 
latOTS  and  editors  of  the  Bible,  were  so  much  the  bene- 
3f  tllieir  own,  and  of  other  and  distant  times, 
mple  volumes  before  us  comprise  a  rich  fund  of  instruc- 
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tire  and  pleasing  information  on  the  subject  of  sacred  bibtf*- 
ography.  They  have  been  compiled  irom  a  great  variety  of 
publications,  many  of  them  inaccessible  to  the  generality  of 
readers,  and  some  of  them  of  extreme  rarity.  We  can  apprs* 
ciate  the  diligence  with  which  Mr.  Townley  must  have  prote- 
cuted  his  researches,  and  the  difficulties  which  he  had  to  over- 
come  in  the  course  of  inquiries  so  minute  and  so  extensive  ai 
those  which  his  undertaking  embraced ;  and  we  are  bappy  to 
bear  our  testimony  to  the  respectable  manner  in  which  ne  hti 
executed  his  design.  These  volumes  include  accounts  of  the 
ancient  versions,  and  of  most  of  the  modem  translations  of  the 
Scriptures ;  interspersed  throughout  widi  biographical  anec- 
dotes and  memoirs ;  bibliographical  descriptions  ;  sketches  of 
ecclesiastical  manners  and  superstitions,  and  of  the  revival 
and  progress  of  learning  and  religion. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  work,  which  comprises  within  rather 
narrow  limits,  an  account  of  the  state  of  Biblical  Literatuxe 
previous  to  the  Christian  era,  the  Author  briefly  notices  the 
curious  and  obscure  (question  of  the  origin  of  Alphabetical 
Characters,  and  descnbes  the  various  expedients  emplojsed  ii 
ancient  times  for  the  preservation  of  writing.  The  statesMnt 
of  Mr.  Townley,  that  '  the  Hebrew,  the  Samaritan,  the  5jrrMe» 

•  to  which  we  may  add  the  Greek  Alphabets,  not  to  mention 

*  any  other,  seem  to  have  had  but  one  Author,*  is  not  very 
happily  expressed.  His  meaning  we  suppose  to  be,  that  the 
greater  part  of  those  alphabets  were  derived  from  a  common 
origin,  the  first  one  known  being  the  model  of  the  others ;  not 
that  the  several  characters  of  which  they  are  formed,  were»  as 
to  their  discovery  and  primary  use,  contemporaneous.  The 
Samaritan  alphabet  exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  at  p.  9,  no  more  ad- 
mits of  thorough  cutting,  than  does  the  Hebrew :  the  former  con- 
tains certainly  one  ilo$e  letter,  contrary  to  the  assertion  at  p. 
20.  The  materials  used  in  the  early  periods  of  the  history  of 
Letters,  were  such  as  were  easily  procured,  and  varied  as  the 
case  might  require  different  degrees  of  durability,  tablets  of 
stone  being  the  most  obvious  and  common  for  permanent  re*» 
cords.  Table-books  of  wood,  wax,  ivory,  metal,  the  skins  of 
animals,  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  similar  articles  were  all  used 
for  the  purpose. 

'  The  Bark  of  trees  is  another  material  which  has  been  emplofid 
in  every  age  and  quarter  of  the  globe ;  and  was  called  XyloJuutikln 
by  the  Greeks.  Before  the  use  of  the  Papyrus  became  general,  Ite 
Bark  of  the  Phih^a^  a  species  of  the  Linden  tree,  was  frequem^ 
made  u«e  of  for  writing  upon;  and  books  written  on  it  existed  in  ttia 
third  century.  The  Bark  of  Oak  was  also  used  for  the  same  purpoaa. 
Hence  the  Latins  caUed  a  book,  Uber,  which  signifies  the  wmer  iorl 
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of  a  tree ;  and  the  Greeks  used  the  word  ^Xoi^  (Phloios)  which  also 
means  barkm 

*  Of  the  several  kinds  of  PAPER,  used  at  different  periods,  and 
manu&ctured  from^various  materials,  the  Egyptian  is  unquestionably 
the  most  ancient.  The  exact  date  of  its  discovery  is  unlnown,  and 
even  the  place  where  it  was  first  made  is  matter  of  dispute.  Accord- 
ing to  Isidore,  it  was  first  made  at  Memphis ;  and  according  to  others, 
in  Seide»  or  upper  Egypt.  It  was  manufactured  from  the  inner  films 
of  the  JPapyrtu  or  BibloSt  a  sort  of  flag  or  bulrush,  growhig  in  the 
marshes  or  EgypU  The  outer  skin  being  taken  off,  there  are  nex^ 
aeveral  films  or  inner  skins,  one  within  another.  These,  when  sepa- 
rated from  the  stalk,  were  laid  on  a  table  and  moistened  with  the  glu- 
tinous  waters  of  the  Nile.  They  were  afterwards  pressed  togeUier 
and  dried  in  the  sun.  From  this  papyrus  it  is,  that  what  we  now 
make  use  of  to  write  upon,  hath  also  the  name  of  papyr  or  paper ; 
though  of  quite  another  nature  from  the  ancient  papyrus. 

*  According  to  Montfaucon,  Charta  Bombyctna  or  Cottori'paper, 
was  discovered  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth,  or  early  in  the  tentn  cen- 
tury. Casiri  states  paper  to  have  been  first  roanuuictured  in  Bucha« 
ria;  and  that  the  Arabs  ascribe  its  invention  to  Joseph  Amria,  in  the 
year  of  the  Hegira  88,  of  Christ  706.  Other  learned  men  have 
thought  that  we  are  indebted  for  it  to  the  Chinese,  from  whom  it 

ChI  successively  to  the  Indians,  Persians,  and  Aridis ;  and  by  the 
r  was  communicated  to  the  western  nations.  The  manufacture 
of  Cotton-paper,  is  said  to  be  still  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  the  Levant. 

*  Paper,  fabricated  from  Linen  RagSt  ii  now  used  throughout 
Europe,  and  almost  every  part  of  the  world  whither  Europeans  have 
penetrated  ;  and  is  a  much  more  valuable  material  for  writing  upon, 
than  the  cotton-paper.  We  are  ignorant  both  of  the  inventor,  and  of 
Che  date  of  this  important  discovery.  Dr.  Prideaux  delivers  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  Linen-paper  was  brought  firom  the  East,  bemuse  many 
of  the  oriental  manuscripts  are  written  upon  it.  Mabillon  believes  ita 
invention  to  have  been  m  the  twelfth  century^  One  of  the  earliest 
specimens  of  paper  from  linen  rags,  which  has  yet  been  discovered,  is 
tnat  in  the  possession  of  Pestel,  Professor  in  the  university  of  RintelD» 
in  Germany.  It  is  a  document,  with  the  seal  preserved,  dated  A.D. 
1239;  and  signed  by  Adolphus,  Count  of  Schaumburg.  But  Casiri 
positively  affirms,  that  there  are  many  manuscripts  in  the  Escurial, 
both  upon  cotton  and  linen-paper,  written  prior  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  lliis  invention  appears  to  have  beeb  very  early  introduced 
into  England ;  for  Dr.  Prideaux  assures  us,  he  had  seen  a  register  of 
some  acts  of  John  Cranden,  Prior  of  Ely,  made  on  linen-paper, 
which  bears  date  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  King  Edward  II.  A.  D. 
1320;  and  in  the  Cottonian  library  are  said  to  be  several  writings  on 
this  kind  of  papert  as  early  as  the  year  1335.  The  Jirst  Paper-mill 
erected  in  tbn  kingdom,  is  said  to  have  been  at  Dartford,  m  1588, 
by  M.  Spilman,  a  German.  Shakspeare,  however,  refers  it  to  tlie 
reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  makes  Jack  Cade  (Henry  VI.  part  ii.)  any, 
in  accuntion  of  Lord  Sands :  **  Whereas,  before,  our  forefathers  had 
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mo  olher  ho^  but  the  icore  and  the#a%»  thoo  liast  earned  Pl^fWa^ 
to  be  used,  and  contranr  to  tbe  kinff,  his  crown  and  digia^»  then 
haat  built  a  paper^mUlr  During  the  same  Tefgn»  the  bead  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  with  a  pajMr  crcfmn  upon  it,  was  placed  on  tb*  vaUs 
•f  the  city  of  York.* 

'  Among  the  Biblical  acholara  of  the  laat  ceutury»  but  fen  aie 
entitled  to  take  precedence  of  the  diatinguiabed  Editor  of 
the  Codex  Alexandrinua.  Hia  qualifications  aa  a  critic  were  of 
the  first  order ;  and  had  hia  life  been  prolonged,  the  proofs  of 
his  learning  and  judgement  would  prooably  have  been  multi* 
plied  sufiiciently  to  class  him  with  the  most  useful  of  bis 
cittical  compeers.  Of  this  celebrated  Editor,  we  have  the 
following  biographical  notice. 

<  Charlbs  Godfkbt  Woidb  was  a  native  of  Poland.  Whibt  at 
the  University  of  Leyden  in  1750,  he  was  employed  in  transcribwg  the 
Coptic  Lexicon  of  La  Croce,  formerly  librarian  to  the  King  of  Pranii, 
at  Berlin.  This  work  he  undertook  at  the  request  of  the  Rev.  Chziidaa 
Scholtx,  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  King  of  Pruseia,  who  was  engaged 
in  completing  a  grammar  of  both  the  Egyptian  dialects,  under  the  sana- 
tion of  Dr.  Jablunsky,  his  brother-in-law,  an  eminent  professor  at  Fnuah- 
ibrt.  Sometime  afterwards,  he  came  over  to  England,  where  his  fmt 
preferment  was  the  Preachership  of  the  Dutch  Chapel  in  the  Savej, 
(succeeding  the  Rev.  Bernard  Drimcl,  a  native  of  Frankfort  on  tlie  Oder, 
who  died  in  June  1770,)  to  which  he  soon  after  added  the  RcadorsKij)  ct' 
the  same  chapel.  In  1773  and  4,  he  was  sent  under  the  auspices  uf  his 
present  Majesty  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  transcribing  several  Sahi^ 
and  Memphitic  MSS.  where  he  resided  about  four  months.  In  1775, 
he  revised  through  the  Clarendon  Press,  Scholtz's  *•  Lexicon  Agyptiaco- 
Latinum,"  4to.  He  was  elected  F.S.A.  in  1778;  and  distinguished 
himself  the  same  year  by  publishing  a  Coptic  and  Sahidic  grammar 
under  the  following  title :  *•  Christ.  Scholtz  Grammatica  Mgi^i  utrius- 
que  dialecti  quam  brcviavit,  illustravit,  cdidit  C.  G.  Woide.'  4to.  In 
1782,  Mr.  Woide  was  appointed  an  assistant  librarian  at  the  British 
Museum ;  at  first,  in  the  department  of  natural  history ;  but  very 
»oon  after,  in  one  more  congenial  to  his  studies,  that  of  printed  books. 
In  1786  came  out  his  truly  valuable  edition  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  of 
the  New  Testament,  dedicated  to  the  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ; 
on  which  occasion  he  was  introduced  to  his  Majesty  at  the  l?vee ;  and 
had  the  honour  of  presenting  him  with  a  copy  of  his  work.  He  was 
this  year  admitted  to  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  He  had  before  obtained  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Copenhagen.  In  1788  he  was  elected  F.R.S.  The  latter  pait 
of  his  life  was  chiefly  devoted  to  examining  and  collating  the  frag|mefits 
of  the  Sahidic  version  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  preparing  them  for 
the  press.  He  also  revised  and  corrected  the  Greek  quotations  in  Bishop 
Hurd's  edition  of  Warburton's  works.  On  May  6th,  1790,  while  at 
Sit  Joseph  Banks's,  with  a  select  party  of  literary  friends,  he  was  seised 
with  an  apoplectic  fit;  every  assistance  was  administered -. to  him,  and 
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he  was  attended  by  Dr.  Carmichael  Smith,  but  died  the  next  day,  at 
hb  apartments  in  the  British  Museum.  He  Jeft  two  orphan  daughters, 
halving  been  bewaved^  some  years  before,  of  Mrs.  Woide,  who  died 
August  ]2tb,  1782.'    Vol.  I.  p.  104. 

Bibliomancy,  or  Divifiation  by  the  Bibk,  was  one  of  the  su- 
perstitions which  found  an  early  introduction  into  the  Church.  ' 
Like  many  others  of  those  pernicious  practices  which  began  to 
prevail  as  the  piirity  of  the  Christian  protession  was  becoming  cor- 
rupted, it  was  borrowed  from  Heathen  customs.  It  consisted 
in  opening  the  Bible  suddenly,  and  taking  the  first  passage  that 
met  the  eye,  as  a  prediction  of  the  fortunes  of  the  inquirer. 
Some  credulous  persons,  we  believe,  still  retain  a  prejudice  ih 
favour  of  this  superstition,  and  occasionally  employ  it  as  a 
means  of  determining  their  doubts ;  but  the  public  recognition 
and  the  formalities  of  the  oractice  have  passed  away,  ft  is  no 
longer  used,  as  it  was  in  tne  times  of  ignorance,  as  a  means  of 
detecting  heretical  opinions.  One  Peter  of  Tboulouse,  for 
itistance,  being  accused  of  heresy,  and  having  denied  it  upon 
oath,  a  person  who  stood  by  took  up  the  Gospels,  on  which 
he  had  been  sworn,  and  opened  them  suddenly,  when  the  first 
^otds  he  lighted  upon  were  those  of  the  Devil  to  our  Saviour, 
(Mail  i.  24.)  '*  What  have  we  to  do  with  thee,  thou  Jesus  of 
•*  Nazareth  V*  Which,  says  the  relator,  agreed  well  with  such 
a  heretic,  *  who  indeed  had  nothing  to  do  with  Christ.'  Nor 
is  this  mode  of  divination  now  practised  in  the  election  of 
bishops,  the  ceremony  of  a  Cong^  a  Hire,  beinj^,  if  not  a  more 
primitive,  a  less  doubtful  method  of  provimng  suitably  for 
the  highest  offices  of  the  Church.  The  custom  of  Divination 
by  the  Bible  was  continued  in  the  cathedral  of  Boulogne,  at 
Ypres,  and  at  St.  Omer,  so  late  as  the  year  1744. 

Practices  of  this  baneful  description  were  partially  restrained 
by  the  pious  endeavours  of  many  of  the  eany  Christians ;  but 
in  times  of  decreasing  knowled^,  they  were  sure  of  bfing 
countenanced.  We  much  question  the  correctness  of  die 
Author's  statement,  (Vol.  I.  p.  120.)  that,  in  those  early  times, 
*  accurate  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  every  where 
'  multiplied,  and  that  at  such  moderate  prices,  as  rendered 
'  them  easy  of  purchase.*  We  should  judge  the  very  opposite 
of  this  representation  to  be  nearer  the  fact.  Previously  to  the 
multiplication  of  copies  of  the  Bible  by  the  press,  and  in  pe- 
riods when  they  were  to  be  obtained  only  from  transcribers, 
they  must  have  been  costly,  and  consequently  scarce.  The 
nurity  of  the  Bible  was  both  a  cause  and  an  effect  of  the  de- 
creasing use  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  More  correct  remarks 
on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  subsequent  parts  of  the  work. 
In  this  very  volume,  for  mstance,  (p.  134.)  we  are  told,  that 
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it  was  customaiy  in  the  ancient  churches  to  have  BIBLES,  tn 
the  vulgar  tongue,  placed  in  a  convenient  part  of  the  charGh, 
for  the  people,  at  their  leisure,  to  employ  themselves  in  reading 
the  Scriptures  before  or  after  Divine  service ;  a  practice  ren- 
dered peculiarly  necessary  by  the  enormous  expense  of  trans- 
cribing  so  large  a  volume  as  the  Bible  prior  to  the  invention 
of  printing.  Again,  the  reader  is  very  properly  told,  (p.  330.) 
that,  '  from  the  length  of  time  requisite  for  the  transcription 
'  of  books,  and  the  immense  ^6oi/r  bestowed  upon  them,  the 
'  expense  of  copying  MSS.  was  necessarily  very  great.'  This, 
joined  to  the  cost  of  the  materials  for  writing  upon,  rendered 
the  purchase  of  books  almost  impossible  to  tne  poor  and  per- 
sons of  moderate  fortune. 

In  the  account  of  the  Gothic  version  of  Ulphilas,  preserved  in 
the  Codex  Argenteus,  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Upsal 
in  Sweden,  the  recent  discoveries  of  the  Abate  Ang^lo  iftaio 
should  have  been  noticed.  This  learned  person  detected  in 
the  recesses  of  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan,  in  1817,  two 
manuscripts  containing  the  thirteen  Epistles  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  in  the  Maeso-Gothic  dialect.  These  manuscripts  are 
Codices  Rescripti,  containing  the  ancient  transcript  of  the  vei^ 
sion  of  Ulphilas  under  a  subsequent  writing  of  a  later  date. 
They  are  both  injured  by  the  effects  of  time  \  but  fortanately', 
the  defects  of  the  one  can  be  supplied  by  the  other,  and  they 
afford  the  means  of  collation  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
best  edition  of  the  Gospels  of  Ulphilas's  Version,  hitherto  pnln 
lished,  is  stated  by  Mr.  Townley  to  be  the  one  prepared  by 
Benzel,  and  published  by  Lye  at  Oxford,  in  1760.  Tnis  cha- 
racter has,  we  believe,  been  generally  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  edition  published  at  Weissenfels,  in  1805,  by  3f  •  Mho, 
which  Mr.  Townley  has  described  in  a  note.  Vol.  I.  p.  322. 

Dissenterism  would  seem  from  the  following  extract,  not  Id 
have  an  exclusive  claim  to  be  considered  as  '  /Ae  retigjum  of 
'  barns*  Very  humble  edifices  appear  to  have  been  niied«ui 
d<iy8  of  yore,  for  the  service  of  the  legidmate  Chnrch;  and 
many  buildings  not  more  magnificent  tlian  the  lowly  fabric  oC 
Greensted  church,  but  dignified  with  the  symbols  of  Epiaco- 
pacy,  still  remain  as  so  many  witnesses  in  this  land,  of  ila 
primitive  descent  and  its  unpretending  claims. 

'  Ride  infornis  us,  that  anciently  there  was  not  a  itonc  church  in  all 
tliis  i.sliiiid,  but  that  ihc  custom  was  to  build  them  all  of  wood  ;  so  fhl 
when  Bishop  Ninyai  built  one  of  stone,  it  was  such  an  unusual  ihii^' 
thjit  the  place  was  called  from  it  Camiitla  Casa^  Whilhem,  or  VfMl^ 
rhuich.  (llisi.  Kccles.  lib  iii.  cap.  4.)  I1ie  church  erected  6o  tKe 
]i1ace  whrre  St.  Kdmund  was  murtyrct),  at  Hed  ricks  worth,  or  Kingsluai 
since  called  St.  Edmundibury,  was  built  after  the  same  nuiiner.  TnuUe 
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of  large  trees  vcre  sawn  lengthways  in  the  middle^  and  reared  op  with 
one  end  fixed  in  the  ground,  with  the  bark  or  rough  side  outermost.. 
These  trunks  being  made  of  an  equal  height,  and  set  up  close  to  one 
another,  and  the  interstices  filled  up  with  mud,  formed  the  four  walls, 
upon  which  was  raised  a  thatched  roof.  Of  the  low  rough  manner  of 
building  in  use  among  our  aucestorSy  we  have,  or  lately  had,  an  ex- 
ample still  standing,  in  part  of  Greensted  church,  near  Ongar,  in  Essex. 
Ill  tills  church,  the  most  ancient  part,  the  nave  or  body,  was  entirdy 
composed  of  the  trunks  of  large  oaks  split,  and  rough-hewed  on  both 
sides.  They  were  set  upright  and  close  to  each  other,  being  let  into  a 
sill  at  the  bottom,  and  a  plate  at  the  top^  where  they  were  fastened  with 
wooilen  pins.  **  This,"  says  Ducarcl,  *'  was  the  whole  of  the  origiual 
church,  which  yet  remains  entire,  though  much  corroded  and  worn  by 
length  of  time.  It  is  29  feet  9  inches  long,  and  5  feet  6  inches  high,  ou 
the  sides  which  supported  the  primitive  roof."  But  perhaps  nothing 
more  satisfactorily  proves  the  general  practice  of  building  with  wood, 
than  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  commonly  used  when  buildings  are  spoken  of 
Ixfing  erected.  It  \%  gctymbriauy  '  to  make  of  wood.'  Where  Bede  says 
of  any  one  that  he  built  a  monastery  or  a  church,  Alfred,  in  his  trans- 
lation of   Bede's  Bxclcsiastical  History,    uses  the  word  gctimbrade* 

p.  2bS. 

It  is  well  for  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  that  unmixed 
evil  is  rarely,  if  ever,  the  character  of  the  worst  institutions. 
Whatever  present  mischief,  or  dangerous  tendency,  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  principles  to  which  such  institutions  owe.  their 
establishment,  happily  they  are  found  to  conceal  elements  of 
good^  which  become  effective  in  correcting  the  evil  tendency  of 
those  principles,  long  before  the  systems  with  which  they  are* 
blended,  fall  into  decay.  The  seeds  of  liberty  spring  up  and 
attain  maturity  in  soils  prepared  and  cultivated  by  the  hand  of 
despotism.  The  means  to  which  the  ignorance  and  barbaiism 
of  some  ages  are  justly  attributed,  become,  in  others,  efficient 
in  promoting  knowledge  and  civilization.  The  tendency  and 
effects  of  the  monastic  foundations  of  the  middle  ages,  were^ 
in  many  respects,  debasing;  to  society.  That  they  were  not 
designed  or  adapted  to  enlighten  mankind  by  imparting  know* 
ledge  to  the  community,  is  sufficiently  apparent  trom  uie  fact, 
that,  aa  they  increased  in  number  and  in  influence,  mankind 
became  decreasingly  intelligent  and  more  enslaved  to  super- 
stition. The  monastic  foundations,  however,  were  the  princi- 
pal conservatories  of  literature  in  the  dark  ages.  Here  were 
preserved  the  books  of  antiquity,  and  copies  of  them  were 
multiplied  by  transcription.  The  classic  authors,  the  Evange- 
lists and  Apostles,  and  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers,  found  a 
sanctuary  in  these  institutions,  from  the  ravagers  of  learning 
and  religion.  If  the  inhabitants  of  the  cloisters  were  not  to 
their  contemporaries,  the  **  lights  of  the  world,*'  they  kept  from 
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exiinc4ion  the  lamps  of  literature  for  the  benefit  of  subsequent 
ages.  Much  of  their  labour  was  doubtless  little  betterthan  a  waste 
of  strength  and  patience ;  but  they  were  sometimes  laudably  em- 
ployed ;  and  we  must  acknowledge  the  utility  of  their  employ- 
ments when  we  consider  how  many  of  the  works  of  antiquity 
have  descended  to  us  through  their  hands.  The  writiDg-rooms 
of  the  great  abbeys  were  work-shops  of  literature.  Our  readers 
may  obtain  perhaps  some  information  from  the  following  de- 
scription of  these  manufactories  of  Manuscript  books. 

*  In  every  great  abbey,  there  was  an  apartment  called  the  SCRIP- 
TORIUM, or  Domus  Antiquarii^  where  writers  were  constantly  era- 
ployed  in  copying  Psalters,  Missals,  Church  Music,  and  such  otficr 
works  as  they  could  obtain.  The  monks  in  ^ese  conventual  writing- 
rooms,  were  enjoined  to  pursue  their  occupations  in  silence ;  and  caati- 
ously  to  avoid  mistakes  in  grammar,  or  spelling,  or  pointing ;  and  lo  eef^ 
Cain  instances,  authors  prefixed  to  their  works  a  solemn  adjuration  to  Ae 
transcribers  to  copy  ihcro  correctly.  When  a  number  of  copies  were  to 
be  made  of  the  same  work,  it  was  usual  to  employ  several  persons  at  the 
same  time  in  writing  it ;  each  |ierson,  except  the  writer  of  the  first  skin, 
began  where  his  fellow  was  to  leave  off.  Sometimes  the  writers  wrote 
after  another  person  called  the  Dictator^  who  held  the  original,  ^nd  dic- 
tated ;  hence  the  errors  in  the  orthography  of  many  ancient  MSS,,  par- 
ticularly Greek  ones ;  thus  in  the  very  old  fragments  of  the  Greek  G09- 
pcls,  in  the  Cotton  Library,  written  in  large  ancient  leUers  of  silver  and 
gold,  CniPANis  written  foro^Tipar,  KTPHNEON  for  K2piivai7oy  [Kvpnyaioy], 
and  many  others. 

*  These  writing  monks  were  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
LIBHARII,  the  term  applied  to  the  common  ScriptoreSy  who  gained  a 
livelihood  by  writing ;  l^ut  their  more  usual  denomination  was  that  of 
ANTIQUARII.  Isidore  of  Seville,  says,  <«  The  Librani  transcribed 
both  old  and  new  works ;  the  Jniiqvarii  only  those  that  were  ancient ; 
from  whence  also  they  derived  their  name/'  Swift  or  short-haiui  wnterv 
obtained  the  name  of  Tacbygrapki;  4nd  elegant  writers  that  of  Calii- 
grapki ;  the  works  executed  in  large  uncial  or  bquare  characters  were 
written  by  the  Utter ;  such  for  instance  as  the  fifty  copies  of  the  Scrip, 
tures  presented  by  Constantine  the  Great  to  the  different  churches,  and 
the  fifty  copies  sent  by  Atbanasius  to  Constiintius :  and  in  the  thirteenth 
centiiry  the  scribes  in  Italy,  called  themselves  Scriptores  LUnrorum,  or 
Exempiatores,  It  was  the  duty  of  the  librarian,  who  was  the  Prctcenior 
of  the  monastery,  to  provide  the  writing  monks  with  the  books  they  were 
to  copy,  and  whatever  was  necessary  for  their  occupation ;  they  were 
also  forbidden  to  write  any  thing  without  his  permission ;  and  in  some  of 
the  great  houses  it  was  usual  for  the  librarians  to  make  some  benefit,  bf 
letting  others  have  copies  made  of  the  MSS.  in  their  custody.  The  li- 
brarians were  themselves,  generally,  fine  writers  and  illuminatofs. 

*  Besides  being  employed  in  the  transcription  of  the  ScriptURS,  and 
ecclesiastical  works,  and  sometimes  of  the  classics,  the  monks  wero  the 
xegibtrars  of  public  evcats,  of  the  ageaodsMcpctkSiun  uf  theJuA^  ^<1  Q^ 
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the  births  of  the  loyal  family :  mud  the  conatitutioDt  of  the  clergr  in  their 
naiiooal  and  provincial  synodsy  and  (after  the  coiu|ue8t)  even  acts  of  par* 
iiainrnt  were  sent  to  ihe  abbeys  to  be  recorded  by  them.  lostaDCcs  also 
appear  of  the  Pope's  sending  orders  for  certain  books  to  be  made  for  him ; 
and  the  monks  used  to  transcribe  the  bulls  of  privileges,  in  books  of  a 
various  nature^  as  roissals,  and  othersi  as  well  as  make  marginal  notes 
of  the  afl4irs  of  their  abbeys  in  books  of  history ;  even  the  Martyrolo* 
^ium  sometimes  contained  acts  of  general  chapters. 

'  Those  who  were  engaged  in  the  transcription  of  books,  were  princi- 
pally the  novices  and  junior  monks  ;  but  by  a  capitular  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  in  789,  it  was  ordained,  that  "  the  GOSPELS,  PSALTERS, 
and  MISSALS  should  be  carefully  written  by  monks  of  mature  age." 
Nuns  were  sometimes  occupied  in  a  similar  way;  but  none  of  the  Gil- 
bertiuc  nuna  were  to  write  books  without  leave  of  the  grand  prior,  or  hire 
or  retain  writers  in  their  churches. 

^  CALLIGRAPHY,  or  the  art  of  beautiful  writing,  has  been  con- 
aidered  as  having  arrived  at  its  summit  of  excellence  in  the  monasteries 
of  Spain ;  though  it  was  not  confined  to  them,    for,  in  England*  the 
Auglo-Saxon  artists  possessed  eminent  skill  in  the  execution  of  their 
books,  and  the  character  tiiey  used  had  the  honour  of  giving  rise  to  the 
ipodcrn  small  beautiful  Roman  letter.*   But  after  the  Norman  invaaion, 
degeneracy  of  skill  occasioned  the  MSS.  subsequent  to  that  period,  to  be 
of  difficult  reading.     The  missals,  and  other  books  of  divine  offices, 
were  indeed  curiously  done,  through  the  extraordinary  expense  laid  out 
upon  works  of  this  nature,  aud  in  compliance  with  an  injunction,  that 
no  books  should  be  brought  into  places  of  devotion  which   could  not 
easily  be  read.     Some  copies  were  written  in  a  larger  hand,  for  more 
aged  persons;  and  others   illuminated  with   extraordinary  beauty,  for 
nuns  of  a  superior  quality,  and  other  persons  of  distinction.     At  God* 
stowe,  there  was  a  common  library  for  the  use  of  the  nuns  there,  well 
furnished  with  hooks,  many  of  which  were  in  English,  and  divers  of 
them  historical :  such  of  them  as  contained  *'  the  lives  of  the  holy  men 
and  women,"  especially  of  the  latter,  were  curiously  written  cm  vtUum^ 
and  many  illuminations  appeared  throughout,  so  as  to  draw  the  nuns  the 
more  easily  to  follow  their  examples :  and  many  of  them  *'  were  finely 
covered,  not  unlike  the  Kivcr  of  the  Gospell  book  given  to  the  chapel 
of  Glastonbury,  by  King  Ine."  '    VoL  L  pp.  316—320. 

The  Canons  promulgated  for  the  goyemmeiit  of  ecclesiastical 
persons,  of  which  notice  is  often  taken  by  the  Author  of  these 
volumes,  are  instructiye  memorials  of  the  state  of  the  Church 
in  the  various  periods  to  which  they  refer,  and  afford  connder- 
able  assistance  to  the  historian  in  his  researches  into  the  state 
of  knowledge  and  manners  in  those  times.  Many  of  diem  are 
marked  with  the  impress  of  wisdom ;  as  ^  That  no  learned  priest 
^  do  reproach  him  tnat  is  half-learned,  bnt  mend  him,  if  he  know 

*  how.'    Some  are  to  be  applauded  for  their  humanity,  as  one 
of  Anselm's,  *  That  none  exercise  that  wicked  trade,  which  has 

*  hitherto  been  practised  in  England,  of  selling  men  like  bc^ts/ 
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Some  wore  provided  against  delinqBents  whose  manners  did  tiot 
become  obsolete  when  they  left  the  world»  as  '  That  no  priest 
'  be  a  hunter,  or  hawker,  or  player  at  dice ;  but  entertain  huiself 

*  with  his  book,  as  becometn  his  order/-^'  Let  none  that  would 
'  appear  to  be  clerks,  wear  or  bear  arms,  but  make  their  man- 

*  ners  and  clothes  suitable  to  their  profession ;  or  else  be  de- 
'  ^ded  as  despisers  of  the  canons  and  of  ecclesiastical  an- 
'  mority/  We  suspect,  however,  that  offenders  in  those  days 
were  not  rigidly  dealt  with  in  respect  to  some  of  the  transgress* 
sions  denounced  by  these  laws.  Canons  have  accomplished 
but  little  in  the  reformation  of  the  lives  of  ecclesiastics.  It 
is  satisfactory  to  perceive  that  public  opinion,  as  knowledge 
becomes  more  generally  diffused,  is  far  more  effective  in  sub* 
duing  the  irregularities  inveighed  against  by  the  framers  of '^ 
canonical  codes. 

As  a  part  of  the  History  of  Biblical  Literature,  someaocoual' 
is  given  of  the  religious  Dramas  of  the  middle  a^es.    The  origin  - 
of  these  theatrical  exhibitions  of  Scriptural  incidents,  has  b^n  , 
variously  represented,  and  three  different  hypotheses  are  men- 
tioned by  the  Author.    The  first  of  these  traces  their  rise  to  the 
public  marts  or  fairs  of  Europe,  whither  the  merchants  repaiied» 
accompanied  with  minstrels  and  buffoons,  to  attract  customers 
to  their  shops  or  booths.    A  second  attributes  their  origin  to> 
the  Greek  ecclesiastics,  who,  with  the  design  of  exploding  the 
heathen  dramas,  introduced  these  Christian  spectacles.     The 
third  hypothesis  assigns  their  rise  to  the  ancient  pilgrimages  to 
the  Holy  Land :  the  pilgrims  on  returning,  composed  songs  and 
interludes,  founded  on  tne  principal  objects  of  their  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  performing  their  exhibitions  in  the  various  places 
through  which  they  passed  in  their  way  home.    Recondite  re- 
search and  nice  speculation  have  perhaps  been  needlessly  em- 
ployed in  tracing  out  the  descent  of  the  monkish  Mysteries* 
The  ecclesiastics  of  those  times  could  not  be  strangers  to  the 
ancient  theatre ;   and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  dramatic 
amusements  were  continued,  in  some  form  or  other,  from  the 
earliest  times  among  almost  all  nations.    The  introductiour  of 
dramas  into  the  Church,  is  not  very  difficult  to  be  accounted 
for.    Popularity  and  power  were  the  constant  objects  of  concent 
to  its  patrons,  and  they  were,  it  is  well  known,  not  very  scrupu-^ 
lous  about  the  means  of  accomplishing  tlieir  purpose.    The  \ 
ecclesiastics  of  the  middle  ages,  the  agents  of  a  superstiiioa 
ever  fertile  in  expedients  to  delude  the  understandings  and  en- . 
slave  the  psissions  of  mankind,  adopted  scenic  representations 
as  a  mode  of  preserving  and  extending  their  influence.    They 
were  a  grateful  spectacle  to  the  multitude,  and  were  well 
adapted  to  aid  that  kind  of  devotion  which  requires  neither  the 
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mind  to  be  enlightened,  nor  the  heart.  •§  •  u 

exhibitions,  in  which  the  principal  pe^  to     *^ 

of  the  Bible  were  introduced,  were  erf  M    9  §  ^^^-^ 

ing  ecclesiastics  of  the  time,  and  wer/  *  S'  ^'^  *^ 

with  great  ceremony  on  the   prin<y  ^ 

t^enerally  of  a  humorous  charactf 
were  less  calculated  to  excite  the/ 
and  spectators,  than  we  may  ims^.. 
they  would  keep  perfectly  grave,  as  btng  uu^ 
detect  those  anacnronisms  and  incongruous  associatiouo 
to  our  better  information,  are  so  ludicrous.     But  they  were  un- 
questionably intended  to  divert.  The  burles(jue  is  indispensable 
to  the  entertainment  of  the  illiterate,  as  it  is  sometimes  grate- 
ful to  their  superiors  in  knowledge.    Shakspeare  himself,  ever 
true  to  nature,  would  rather  violate  the  unities,  than  serve  up  to 
the  populace  an  exhibition  not  in  unison  with  their  predilections 
and  manners.     In  this  he  was  but  conforming  to  an  established 
practice.     In  thus  blending  the  ludicrous  with  the  grave,  the 
authors  of  the  mysteries  were  his  precedents,  the  most  grotes- 
nue  personages  being  permitted  to  mix  with  the  sobrieties   of 
the  miracle  plays.     Mr.  Townley  has  furnished  some  specimens 
of  these  Scripture  Dramas.     In  one  of  them,  Noah  and  his 
wife  are  introduced,  not  in  the  best  humour  with   each  other. 
The  latter  is  somewhat  tardy  in  entering  the  Ark ;  and  in  reply- 
ing to  her  husband,  who  urges  her  to  quicken  her  steps,  she 
swears  by  St.  John,  while  her  gossips  msike  merry  with  '  a  pot- 
*  tell-full  of  Malmeseye  gode  and  stronge.' 

*  Iq  Lambarde's  Topographical  Dictionaryy  written  about  the  year 
1570,  there  is  a  curious  passage,  which  so  completely  eicposes  the 
burlesque  and  profane  nature  of  these  representations,  especially  in 
the  times  immediately  preceding  the  reformation  from  popery,  that  I 
shall  transcribe  it  for  the  information  of  the  reader :  **  In  the  days  of 
ceremonial  religion,  they  used  at  Wytney  (in  Oxfordshire)  to  set 
fourthe  yearly  m  manner  of  a  show,  or  interlude,  the  Resurrection 
of  our  Lord,  &c«  For  the  which  purposes,  and  the  more  lyvely 
h^ureby  to  exhibite  to  the  eye  the  hole  action  lof  the  resurrection,  the 
priestes  garnished  out  certain  small  puppettes*  representing  the  per- 
sons of  Christe,  the  watchmen,  Marie,  and  others;  amongest  the 
which,  one  bare  the  parte  of  a  wakinge  watchman,  who  espiinge 
Christe  to  arise,  made  a  continual  noyce,  like  to  the  sound  tnat  is 
caused  by  the  metynge  of  two  styckes,  and  was  thereof  commonly 
called  Jack  Snacker  of  Wytney.  The  like  toye  I  myselfi  beinge  then 
a  childc,  once  saw  in  Poufe's  uhurch  at  London,  at  a  feast  of  Whit^ 
suntyde ;  wheare  the  comynge  downe  of  the  Holy  Gost  was  set  forthe. 
by  a  white  pigion,  that  was  &t  to  fly  out  of  a  hole  that  yet  is  to  be  sene. 
in  the  mydst  of  the  roofeofthe  great  ile,  and  by  a  longe  censor, 
which  desendinge  out  of  the  same  place  almost  to  the  verie  grounde. 
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Some  w^ed  up  and  downe  at  such  a  lengtlie,  ciiat  it  reached  wilb 
becoTD^^^P^  almost  to  the  west-gate  of  the  churchot  and  with  the 
«  ))e  ^  to  the  quyre  staires  of  the  same ;  breathinge  out  over  the  hole 
4  ^rche  and  companie  a  most  pleasant  perfume  of  such  swete  thinges 
« 48  burned  therein.  With  the  like  doome  shewes  also,  they  iwrf 
everie  where  to  furnish  sondrye  parts  of  their  church  seryice»  as  bj 
their  specUcles  of  the  Nativitic,  Passion,  and  Ascension/' ' 

Vol.1.  pp.4£7,8. 

In  the  concluding  note  to  the  first  volume  of  the  work»  j| 
singular  miaapprehenaion  has  led  the  Author  to  impute  error  to 
a  perfectly  accurate  statement  of  Bishop  Marsh's*  In  describing 
the  "  Honreum  Mysteriorum^'  of  Bar  Hebneus,  Mr.  Towaley 
represents  the  Learned  Annotator  on  Michaelis  as  miatahingly 
supposing  that  there  was  no  edition  of  the  Striae  ver8ioa<  cnT 
the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  published  by  De  Dieu  in  1627.  Now 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  Translator  of  Michaelis  suf^ses  nothing 
of  the  kind ;  the  note  on  Michaelis,  to  which  Mr.  Townley 
refers,  is  in  correction  of  Michaelis's  error  respecting  the  date 
of  De  Dieu's  "  Animadversiones  in  loca  difficiliora  V.  et  N.  Tes- 
**  tamenti.'*  The  accuracy  of  the  learned  Annotator  on  Mi- 
chaelis is  so  much  the  result  of  careful  examination,  and  the 
benefits  which  he  has  conferred  on  every  reader  of  MichaeliB's 
Introduction  are  so  valuable,  that  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to 
guard  the  character  of  his  notes  from  such  an  unintentional 
misconstruction  of  tlieir  import  as  in  the  case  before  us. 

It  is  highly  creditable  to  Dr.  Ebenezer  Henderson,  that,  on 
learning  the  design  of  Mr.  Townley's  work,  while  in  the  couxse 
of  preparation,  he  not  only  gave  permission  to  the  Author  to 
make  a  free  use  of  the  .account  of  Icelandic  Versions  contained 
in  the  Appendix  to  his  "  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Iceland,** 
but,  without  solicitation,  requested  the  Conmiittee  of  the  Brir 
tish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  to  accommodate  him  with  the  loan 
of  a  Manuscript  History  of  Damsh  Versions,  written  by  himself, 
and  presented  to  the  Library  of  that  Institution.  We  aie 
pleased  to  notice  instances  of  liberal  feeling  so  honourable  t» 
the  parties,  as  well  as  productive  of  so  much  benefit  to  the 

{>ubiic.  nx)m  the  valuable  document  in  question,  which  is 
requendy  quoted  in  these  volumes,  Mr.  Townley  has  extracted 
an  account  of  a  singular  Danish  Version  of  the  Old  Testament* 
the  manuscript  of  which  is  deposited  in  the  Royal  Library  of 
Copenhagen ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  in  the  thirteidh^ 
or  m  the  beginning  ot  the  fourteenth  century.  The  text  of  thi| 
translation  is  worthy  of  l>eing  included  among  the  curiositUi 
of  literature* 

*  ''  The  fersion  is  done  exactly  according  to  the  Vulgate,  and  fdth* 
fully  adopts  dl  iti  faults  ;  nor  can  this  be  matter  of  surprise  lb  tbos^ 
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who  know,  that  it  has  beeq  doubted  by  those  best  acquainted  with  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  that  country,  wnether  at  that  period,  there  were 
aiiy  of  the  cleigy  who  so  much  aa  understood  the  Greek  Testament,  in 
Denmark  ;  and  that  many  of  the  ecclesiastics  themselves^  had  not  an 
opportunity  of  forming  any  acquaintance  even  with  the  Vulgate.  The 
translator  of  the  Danish  version  has  not  only  in  general  servilely  fol« 
lowed  the  Vulgate,  but  has  at  times  attempted  to  express  the  derivation 
of  the  LAtin  words  in  his  version,  which  could  not  fail,  in  many  in* 
stances,  to  render  it  ridiculous.  Thus  the  Almighty  ts  introduced  Gene* 
sis  XX vi.  5,  as  commending  Abraham  for  making  use  of  wax«mdU9  in 
the  observance  of  his  religious  rites.  The  Vulgate  has  Ceremomat^ 
tyhich  this  translation  renders :  '*  Because  Abraham  obeyed  my  voice, 
and  kept  my  charge  and  commandments,  and  kept  feast-days  with 
wax,  that  is,  wax-candles,  and  laws/'  The  same  rendering  occurs  also 
tn  several  other  places.  In  Exodus  xxviii.  4,  the  Latin  terms  used  to 
describe  the  garments  of  the  priests,  are  explained  by  tlie  sacerdotal 
apparel  of  the  Romish  church.  Great  use  is  made  of  synonymes  by 
way  of  explication,  especially  in  those  passages  in  which  Latin  words 
are  iuti-oduced."  '     Vol.  II.  p.  30. 

The  history  of  Biblical  learning  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
possesses  but  little  interest  till  toward  its  close,  when  one  of 
those  extraordinary  persons  appeared,  whose  names  are  con* 
nected  with  important  revolutions  in  the  state  of  society.  No 
name  in  the  ecclesiastical  literature  of  this  country  is  more 
truly  illustrious  than  that  of  WICLIF,  and  but  few  names  in 
the  annals  of  any  couiltry,  are  better  entitled  to  a  grateful  and 
permanent  record.  The  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  those 
which  almost  inmiediatcly  succeeded  them,  are  memorable 
periods  in  the  history  of  society  ;  and  th^y  were  powerfully  con* 
trolled  and  influenced  by  the  genius  of  this  intrepid  refonneh 
He  was  one  of  those  individuals  who,  in  the  fearless  courage 
with  which  they  pursue  their  course,  and  tlie  moral  changes 
which  they  introduce,  may  be  said  to  come  to  the  world  in  the 
spirit  and  power  of  Elijah.  If  Luther's  name  be  a  more  splen- 
did one  in  the  memorials  of  the  Reformation,  he  owes  this  dis- 
tinction less  to  the  superiority  of  his  qualifications  as  a  leader 
in  the  cause  of  Christian  liberty,  than  to  the  signal  concur- 
rence of  circumstances  which  marked  the  era  of  his  enterprise, 
and  which  most  essentially  contributed  to  its  success.  He  had 
Chose  advantages  over  his  predecessors,  which  must -always  be 
wanting  to  the  conductors  of  a  first  attempt,  for  whom  the  way 
has  not  been  prepai*ed  by  strong  excitements  of  opinion  and 
feeling  in  their  favour ;  and  he  was  supported  by  a  number  of 
coadjutors,  each  of  whom  was  an  efficient  member  of  the  holir 
confederacy  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Romidi  Church.  Much 
had  been  done  towards  the  diminution  of  ecclesiastical  power^ 
when  Luther  became  its  opponent.    But  the  authority  of  the 
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Church  had  scarcely  been  questioned*  and  its  dominion  wfti 
supreme,  when  the  English  Keformer  commenced  his  opposition 
to  its  claims.  Without  the  aid  of  the  press,  a  benefit  reaierved 
for  the  writers  of  subse(][uent  times^  his  opinions  and  the  pro* 
ductions  of  his  pen  obtained  an  extensive  circulation,  and  pro* 
cured  disciples  to  his  doctrines  in  various  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent. '  If^'  says  Speede,  '  we  cast  our  eie  on  the  Reformed 
'  Churches  in  (Jhristendome,  and  with  them  on  Luther.  Husse, 

*  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  they  will  all  confesse  t)iey  first  took 
\  their  light  from  the  Teamed  Wiclifieof  Oxford,  the  lampe  of 
'  whose  sacred  knowledge  hath  iliumiued  not  only  all  the  cor« 
'  ners  of  this  kingdom,  but  also  all  those  foreign  states  whom 

^  it  hath  pleased  God  to  deliver  from  the  thraldrom  and  ven- 

*  geance  of  Babylon.'  In  Wiclifs  own  age,  there  were  patrons 
01  learning  in  the  Church,  who  deplored  the  ignorance  of  its 
ministers,  but  they  were  totally  averse  to  the  mtellectual  im- 
provement of  the  people.  His  contemporaries  complained, 
that  by  translating  tne  !Bible  out  of  Latin  mto  English,  he  had 
laid  it  more  open  to  the  laity,  and  to  women  who  could  read, 
than  it  used  to  be  to  the  most  learned  of  the  clergy,  and  those 
of  them  who  had  the  best  understanding. 

The  maxim  iisserted  by  Chilli ngworth,  that  '  the  Bible  only 
'  is  the  religion  of  Protestants,'  was  previously  assumed  by 
Luther ;  but  it  was  long  before  substantially  and  strongly  main- 
tained by  Wiclif :  '  Dogma  ejus  prsBcipuum  fuit.  Extra  Mihlia 
in  rebut  spiritualibus  von  esse  quarenclam  veriiatem/  The  in- 
fluence of  this  maxim,  and  the  eiflfects  which  he  anticipated 
from  its  recognition,  were  the  motives  which  produced  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  useful  of  the  labours  of  this  great 
man,  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  Some  account  of  this 
work  is  given  in  the  volumes  before  us,  accompanied  with  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Wiclif;  which  we  thus  notice 
for  the  puri)ose  of  remarking  how  imperfectly  one  of  the  most 
important  eras  in  our  national  history  has  hitherto  been  exe- 
cuted. It  is  an  opprobium  to  our  literature,  that  it  includes 
no  adequate  life  of  this  remarkable  person.  Lewis's  '*  History 
"  of  the  Life  and  Sufferings  of  the  Rev.  and  learned  John 
''  Wiclif,  D.D."  is  a  work  of  merit,  and  deserves  much  praise, 
as  being  a  spirited  attempt  to  redeem  its  subject  from  dis- 
creditable neglect.  A  brief,  but  excellent  and  useful  memoir 
of  Wiclif,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Hervey  Baber,  is  prefixed  to  a 
recent  edition  of  the  Reformer's  Version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. But  these  publications,  though  Uiey  will  instruct  and 
^tify  the  reader,  fall  short  of  what  a  history  of  the  life  and 
times  of  Wiclif  ought  to  be  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  and 
still  leave  us  to  repeat  the  wish  o^  'fiie  of  his  admirers,  '  that 
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*  some  eenerous  pen  might  appear  more  fully  in  the  cause  of 

*  Wicli^  and  do  justice  to  so  eminent  a  confessor/  The  in- 
fluence which  Mr.  Townley,  after  Warton,  attributes  to  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  admitted  into  the  churches  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  was  previously  exerted  by  Wiclif's 
translation,  which  '  enriched  our  native  English  at  an  early 
'  period,  by  importing  and  familiarising  many  Latin  words, 
'  such  as  perdition,  acbption,  inexcusable,  transfigure,  S^c* 

John  Herman  Wesselus,  of  Groningen,  was  another  of  those 
precursors  of  Luther,  to  whom  the  world  has  never  yet  dis« 
charged  its  debt  of  gratitude,  and  whose  recompense  is  re- 
served till  the  resurrection  of  the  just.    A  man  with  whose 
opinions  the  Grerman  Reformer  declared  the  entire  coincidence 
of  his  own  sentiments,  must  have  some  claim  to  be  remem- 
bered.    He  opposed  with  vigour  the  despotism  of  Aristotle  in 
the  Schools,  and    the  power  of  the  Romish  Pontiff  in  the 
Church,  asserted  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  maintained 
the  inefficacy  of  pilgrimages,  festivals  and  fasts,  and  exposed 
others  of  the  numerous  and  strange  errors  which  in  those  times 
bound  almost  every  mind  in  the  fetters  of  superstition.     His 
learning  and  his  extraordinary  religious  knowledge  obtained 
for  him  the  appellation  of  Lux  Mundi,  the  Light  of  the  World. 
Wesselus   was  too  formidable   an  assailant  of  the  doctrines 
which  the  Romish  Church  found  it  essential  to  its  preservation 
to  enforce,   to   escape  persecution.     His  opposition  to  the 
Romish  errors  and  the  prevailing  dogmas  and  subtilties  of  the 
Schools,  subjected  him  to  considerable  danger ;  and  though  his 
reputation  for  learning  and  piety  was  great,  and  he  had  power- 
ful protectors,  we  cannot  agree  with  his  present  Biographer, 
that  '  he  escaped  uninjured  by  the  stormi*     He  did  not,  in- 
deed, perish  in  the  raging  of  the  tempest,  but  neither  did  he 
escape  shipwreck.     He  was  one  of  those  timid  spirits,  whose 
attachment  to  the  truth  shrinks  from  the  fiery  tnal  which  the 
spirit  of  the  martyr  outbraves.    The  patronage  of  his  powerful 
friends  was  insufficient  to  preserve  him  from  the  ordeal  of  an 
inquisition  into  the  opinions  which  he   had  published,   and 
could  avail  only,  on  his  submission  and  retractation,  to  procure 
the  extinguishing  of  the  flames  which  he  saw  prepared ;  a 
costly  sacrifice  for  a  few  years  more  of  life  !     But,  in  his  case, 
perhaps,  the  influence  of  friendship  had  a  ^eater  share  than 
fear,  in  inducing  the  compromise  he  made  by  his  concession, 
and,  more  than  the  unmitigated  severity  of  his  judges,{subdued 
his  fortitude.      To  estimate  aright  the  comparative  rewards 
which  the  benefactors  of  mankind  shall  receive  from  their  om- 
niscient Judge,  is  a  matter  far  too  high  for  human  speculation ; 
but  possibly.  He  who  will  dispense  them  may  witnhold  from 
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some  who  have  died  in  the  defence  of  truths  the  crown  of  mar* 
tyrdom,  and  put  honour  on  some  who  fieiinted  througii  infir- 
mities of  the  ne»h.  From  Mr.  Townley's  short  account  of  fluB 
eminent  person,  we  shall  give  our  readers  one  extmctw 

*  On  the  advancement  of  Cardinal  Francis  de  Rovere  to  die  pipd 
chair,  under  the  name  of  Siztus  IV.,  he  sent  for  him  to  Rotiie»  and 
promised  to  grant  him  whatever  he  would  nsk.  Wetselnr  nmrered, 
<<  Holy  fiither  and  kmd  patron,  I  shall  not  presa  baml  ^ott  your 
lurfiness.  You  well  know  I  never  aimed  at  great  dimg»>  At  at  you 
now  sustain  the  character  of  the  supreme  pontif  and  shtpheii  tm 
earth,  my  recjuest  iSf  that  you  would  so  discharge  the  dudes  off  year 
elevated  station,  that  your  praise  may  correspoiid  with  yoar  diniiyy 
and  that  when  the  Great  Shepherd  shall  appear*  whose  first  Bsiaisler 
you  are,  he  may  say»  <*  Well  done,  good  and  &ithfiil  servant,  oniar 
into  the  joy  of  Uiy  Lord  :**  and  moreover,  that  you  may  be  able  to 
say  boldly,  *'  Lord,  thou  gavest  me  five  talents,  behold  I  have  gained 
five  other  talents.'  **  The  pope  replied,  **  That  must  be  niy  cars ; 
but  do  you  ask  something  for  yourself.*'  <*  Then,"  rejoined  We^ 
selus,  **  I  beg  you  to  give  me  out  of  the  Vatican  library  a  GREEK 
and  a  HEBREW  BIBLE.''  ••  You  shall  have  them,'*  said  Mstu^ 
**  but,  fooKsb  man,  why  don't  you  ask  for  a  bishoprick  or  sooielMs^g 
of  that  sort  ?"  "  For  tne  best  of  reasons,"  said  Wessehis^  <*  beeause 
I  do  not  want  such  things."  The  Hebrew  Bible  thus  presentedy  wm 
long  aflerwards  preserved  in  his  native  city  of  Groniagen.  Ho  died 
in  1489»  aged  7a'    Vol.  II.  p.  176. 

Wesselus  was  one  of  the  first  powerful  Opponents  of  the 
errors  and  abuses  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  whose  attenvpte  to 
restore  tlie  purity  of  the  truth  received  the  aid  of  the  Ati  oJP 
Printing ;  tne  ^lory  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  moat 
powerfm  auxiliary  of  knowledge  ever  inliated  in  its  seilrioe. 
Delightful  and  animating  must  have  been  the  .anticfpationt 
with  which  the  application  of  this  noble  invention  to  tbe  in- 
crease of  learning  and  the  cause  of  religion,  were  regarded  by 
wise  and  good  men  at  that  era.  The  slowness  with  vmich  they 
had  hitherto  proceeded  in  their  labours,  and  the  narrow  limito 
to  which  the  circulation  of  their  opinions  by  writing  woa  re-' 
stricted,  when  copies  of  books  could  be  multiplied  only  by 
transcription,  would  lead  them  highly  to  appreciate  the  new' 
invention,  and  to  avail  themselves  with  eagerness  of  ita  inl^ 
mense  advantages.  It  is  quite  refreshing  to  peruse  the  exttha* 
tions  of  Fox,  the  martyrologist,  on  contemplating  the-  oodae^ 
quences  of  this  accession  to  the  means  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  improvement  of  mankind.  A  more  honest  or  more  i^ 
propriate  eulogy  on  the  press  was  never  pronounced. 

*•  *•*•  Ilcrc'liy  tongues  are  known,  knowledge  gi'oweth,  judgement  in-    y 
creasvth,  books  arc  dispersed,  the  Scripiure  is  Sivn,  the  doctors  i^  r^aill|*> ' 
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stories  be  opened,  times  compared,  truth  discerned,  falsehood  detected, 

and  with  finger  pointed,  and  all  through  the  benefit  of  printing.     Where* 

fore  I  suppose  that  either  the  pope  must  abolish  printing,  or  he  must 

seek  a  new  world  to  reign  over;  or  else,  as  this  world  standcth,  printing 

doubtless  will  abolish  him.    Both  the  pope,  and  all  his  college  of  card^ 

nals,  must  this  understand,  that  through  the  light  of  printing,  the  world 

beginneth  now  to  have  eyes  to  see,  and  heads  to  judge.     He  caunoC 

Walk  so  invisibly  in  a  net,  but  be  will  be  spied.    And  al3iough,  through 

might,  be  stopped  the  mouth  of  Johv  Uuss  before  and  of  Jerom,  that 

they  might  not  preach,  thinking  to  make  his  kingdom  sure :  yet,  instead 

of  JoHM  Hus8,  and  others,  God  hath  opened  the  press  to  preach,  whoie 

voice  the  pope  is  never  able  to  stop,  with  all  the  puissance  of  his  triple 

crown.     By  this  printing,  as  by  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  as  by  the  siiw 

gular  organ  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  souudeth  to  all 

nations  and  countries  under  heaven  :  and  what  God  revealeth  to  one  man, 

is  dispersed  to  many,  and  what  is  known  in  one  nation  is  opened  to  all.''' 

Fox's  Actcs  and  Monumentes,  I.  p.  837*     Townley,  Vol.  H.  p.  98« 

It  is  altogether  surprising  that  this  distinguished  art  should 
have  been  reserved. to  take  its  place  among  the  later  inventions 
of  mankind.    That  with  the  elements  of  the  art  in  their  hands^ 
as  often  as  a  seal  was  cut,  or  a  mark  impressed  by  stampings 
and  with  all  the  excitement  of  a  highly  advanced  literary  ciu- 
tnre^  no  genius  arose  among  the  ancients  to  suggest  the  adap- 
tation of  the  prevailing  modes  of  inscribing  materials,  to  the 
multiplication  of  the  productions  of  literature,  is  among  the 
most  remarkable  circumstances  in  the  history  of  letters.     It 
came  late  into  the  world ;  but  it  came  at  a  signal  crisis,  and 
must  have  thrown  into  discomfiture  that  class  in  society  who 
were  calculating  on  the  continuance  of  the  moral  darkness 
which  had  enabled  them  to  oppress  their  species.    To  '  seek  a 
'  new  world  to  reign  over,'  was  an  enterprise  too  hopeless  to 
be  attempted.  To  stop  the  voice  of  the  Press,  was  an  alterna- 
tive which   afforded  some  promise,  since,  if  it  were  found 
impossible  to  deprive  it  of  speech,  it  might  be  practicable  to 
impede  its  utterance.     Book-censors,  and  Licensers  of   the 
Press,  were  therefore  put  into  requisition,  with  instructions  to 
Watch  the  operations  of  the  Press,  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  books 
not  in  acconiance  with  the  principles  and  views  of  their  eccle- 
siastical superiors,  and  to  prescribe  the  conditions  on  which 
alone  the  productions  of  genius  and  virtue  were  to  be  suffered 
to  see  the  light.    Pope  Alexander  VI.,  infamous  for  his  horrid 
crimes,  a  monster  of  vice,  to  be  delivered  from  whose  contami- 
nations the  earth  was  groaning,  issued  a  bull  relating  to  the 
censure  of  books,  which  commences  with  lamenting  that  Satan 
sows  tares  amongst  the  wheat  of  Christ's  Church,  and  proceeds 
to  guard,  by  pecuniary  fines  and  the  sentence  of  exconununica^ 
Vol.  XVIIL  N.S.  2  H 
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tion,  the  '  holy  Christian  religioh'  from  the  ■  detestable  evfl' 
of  books  '  contrary  to  the  orthodox  faith.*  •  Leo  X«  abb,  a 
pontiff  whom  pietjr  and  virtue  had  no  share  in  rendering  iHi»- 
trious,  was  a  tulminator  of  papal  terrors  against  the  autbors  of 
books  containing  doctrines  Qot  approved  by  the  miAistferB  of 
ibe  Vatican. 

*  In  Rome,  the  compilers  of  the  catalogues,  or  indexes^  of  piohibiled 
lK)oks,  are  still  continued,  and  called  the  Cmtgrtm^titm  of  the  Indeok 
The  works  noticed  in  the  indexes  are  divided  into  three  classes ;  the  firH 
containing  a  list  of  condemned  avthors^  the  whole  of  whose  writings  are 
forbidden,  except  by  express  permission  ;  the  second  enumerating  warks 
which  are  prohibited,  till  they  have  been  purged  of  what  the  int^uisitoif 
deem  erroneous  ;  the  third  comprehending  those  anonj/moui  pubhcatioDS 
which  arc  cither  partially  or  totally  forbidden.    The  manner  in  which 
the  Romish  literary  inquisitors  formerly  decided  upon  the  woriu  pre- 
sented to  them,  was  sometimes  criminally  careless,  and  the  results  suf- 
ficiently curious.     Gregory  Capuchin,  a  Neapolitan  censor,  informs  us, 
that  his  practice  uns  to  bum  such  Bibles  as  were  defective  in  the  text; 
fcnd  that  his  mode  of  ascertaining  the  accuracy  or  inaccuracy  of  ihe 
Latin  Bibles  was,  to  examine  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  '*  if  I 
find,''  says  he,  '*  the  words,  '  in  sudore  vultus  tui,  vesccris  pane  too/ 
mstead  of  *  in  sudore  vultus  tui,  vesceris  pane  donee,'  (thus  adding  the 
word  fi#o,)  I  dia*ct  such  copies  not  to  be  corrected,  but  to  be  commitled 
to  the  flames."    As  the  Indexes  were  formed  in  dififerent  countries,  the 
opinions  were  sometimes  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other,  and  what 
one  censor,  or  inquisitor,  allowed,  another  condemned;  and  even  in 
some  instances,  the  censor  of  one  country  has  his  own  works  condemned  . 
in  another.     Thus  the  learned  Arias  Montanus,  who  was  a  chief  inqui- 
sitor in  the  Netherlands,  and  concerned  in  the  compilation  of  the  An* 
tuerp  Indexy  had  his  own  works  placed  in  the  Index  of  Rome;  while 
the  inquisitor  of  Naples  was  so  displeased  with  the  Index  of  Spmrn^  as 
.to  persist  in  asserting  that  it  had  never  been  printed  at  Madrid.     Thb 
difference  in  judgment  produced  a  doubtful  and  uncertain  method  of 
censure,  and  it  became  necessary  for  the  inquisitors  to  subscribe  tbor 
names  to  the  indexes,  in  the  following  manner :  '*  I,  N. — inquisitor  for 
such  a  diocese,  do  say,  that  this  present  book,  thus  by  roe  corrected, 
may  be  tolerated  and  read,  until  such  time  as  it  shall  be  thought  worthy 
of  some  further  correction."     But  these  ProhibUory  and  E^pvrga/orf 
Indexes  were  reserved  only  for  the  inquisitors,  and  when  printed,  de- 
livered only  into  their  hands,  or  those  of  their  most  trusty  associates. 
Philip  IL,  in  his  letters  patent  for  the  printing  of  the  first  Spanish  in- 
dex, acknowledges,  that  it  was  printed  by  the  King's  printer,  and  at  bis 
owj)  expense,  not  for  the  public,  but  solely  for  the  inquisitors,  and  eertam 
ecclesiastics,  who  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  communicate  the  eonHMs  ^ 
itf  or  give  a  copy  of  it  to  any  one.    And  Sandoval,  archbishop  of  To* 
Icdo,  in  the  edition  of  I619,  prohibits,  under  pain  of  the  greater  extxmi- 
munication,  any  one  to  print  the  Index,  or  cause  iitobe  pritded ;  ot 
wkiH  printed  to  send  it  out  of  the  kingdom^  mthmi  a  spmsstU^ma. 
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So  difficulty  indeed,  were  they  to  be  obtained,  that  it  is  said  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  Indexes  were  never  known  till  the  English  took  Cadif  t 
and  the  Index  of  Antwerp  was  accidentally  discovered  by  Junius,  who 
afterwards  reprinted  it. 

'  £veo  after  the  Reformation,  a  regular  establishment  of  Licefuers  of 
the  Press  appeared  in  England,  under  Charles  I.,  procured  by  Arcb* 
bishop  Laud)  to  prevent  the  introduction  or  publication  of  any  works  by 
the  Genevan  parf^,  and  in  particular  the  Geneva  Bible.  The  decree  it 
dated  July  1st,  1037»  And  marks  the  violence  and  persecuting  spirit  ot 
the  ruling  system/  Vol.  II.  pp.  129—131. 

The  Star-chamber  and  the  High-coininission-coutt,  were 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  Laudian  decree  ;  and  to 
what  purpose  those  cruel  engines  of  intolerance  exerted  theit 
power,  is  sufficiently  known  from,  among  many  others,  the 
cases  of  Prynne,  Burton,  and  Bastwick. 

Many  years  elupsed  before  the  newly  invented  art  of  print* 
ing  was  made  available,  to  any  extent,  for  the  supply  of  the 
Scriptures  among  the  population  of  Europe.  The  number  of 
readers  could  not  in  those  times  have  been  very  great,  when 
the  claisses  to  whom  letters  were  more  accessibiei  the  clergy 
and  the  higher  ranks  of  the  community,  were  so  extremely  ig-» 
nofant.  Some  training,  therefore,  must  hare  been  requisite, to 
the  common  people,  before  the  productions  of  the  press  could 
confer  benefit  upon  them.  The  vigilant  hostility  of  the  inqui- 
sitors appointed  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  doubtless  a  pow>* 
erful  impediment  to  the  preparation  and  diffusion  of  pnnted 
Bibles  in  the  vulgar  tongues  of  Europe ;  nor  was  it  till  the 
rise  of  Protestantism,  that  measures  for  effecting  those  ob-> 
jects  could  be  with  safety  generally  adopted.  It  is  a  re« 
markable  circumstance,  and  strongly  indicates  the  literary 
character  of  the  period,  that  there  was  no  publication  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament  before  the  edition  of  Erasmus  in  1616* 
The  first  printed  Bibles  were  lai^e  in  form  and  costly  in  price# 
and  were  probably  in  many  instances  purchased  more  from 
curiosity  tnan  for  use.  Of  this  descnption  were  the  Latin 
Vulgate  by  Gutenberg  and  Fust,  one  of  the  earliest  typogra^ 
phical  works,  and  executed  between  1460  and  1466, — the 
jLatin  Bible  of  Fust  and  Schoeffer,  1462,  and  other  splendid 
Works.  The  first  printed  vernacular  version  of  the  Scriptures 
seems  to  have  been  the  edition  of  the  German  Bible,  without 
date,  place,  or  printer's  name,  but  supposed  to  have  been 
executed  soon  after  1460,  a  copy  of  which  is  preserved  in  Lord 
Spencer's  Library,  the  four  Gospels  in  Dutch,  were  printed 
in  1472,  and  a  Dutch  Bible  in  147d.  An  edition  of  the  Bohe«» 
mian  Bible  was  issued,  from  the  press  in  1488.  A  French 
VmMa  of  the  Old  and  New  Testajnent  was  printed  at  Lyeni^ 

•2H2 
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withoat  date»  but  supposed  ahont  1477.  A  Bible  in  the  dis* 
lect  of  Lower  Saxony»  was  printed^  according  to  Walch»  at 
Cologne*  in  1490.  Tnese  were  the  principal  vernacular  publi-^ 
cations  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  fifteenth  century.  And  limited 
as  they  mav  seem  to  be,  they  must  have  produced  an  amazing 
increase  or  the  means  of  scnptural  knowledge,  and  have  sup- 

Iilied  most  powerful  excitement  towards  the  acquisition  of  the 
earning  necessary  for  their  use.  In  the  early  part  of  the  sub- 
sequent century,  the  demand  and  the  supply  of  Bibles  were 
become  very  great ;  the  Protestant  leaders  providing  for  the 
success  of  their  cause  by  the  general  diffusion  of  the  word  of 
God.  Luther*s  German  translation,  dommitted  to  the  press  in 
1522,  was  published  in  separate  and  successive  parts,  expressly 
with  a  view  to  the  easy  and  convenient  purchase  of  the  Bible 
by  the  lower  orders.  Tyndal's  English  Version  of  the  New  Tes- 
tunent,  first  printed  in  1626,  was  comprised  in  a  small  volume ; 
and  from  this  date  the  publication  of  modem  versions  of  the 
Scriptures  adapted  to  the  various  classes  of  readers,  proceeded 
with  vigour  and  effect.  Of  the  editions  which  we  nave  just 
noticed,  and  of  man^  others,  Mr.  Townley  has  given  descrip- 
tions, accompanied  with  memoirs  of  the  translators  and  prin- 
ters, and  interspersed  with  anecdotes  illustrative  of  tibeir  lite- 
rary history.  To  one  class  of  persons  we  are  glad  that  he  has 
devoted  so  much  of  his  attention ;  we  mean  those  writers  who 
published  their  opinions  with  so  much  freedom  in  favour  of  the 
unrestricted  circulation  of  the  Scriptures.  From  a  variety  of 
similar  passages,  we  select  two  illust^ous  instances :  tiie  first 
is  Erasmus ;  the  second  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  MowU,  who 
aided  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland. 


<  4< 


I  differ  exceedingly  from  chose  who  object  to  the  Scriptures  being 
Ihinslated  into  the  vernacular  tongues,  and  read  by  the  illiterate :  as  if 
€hri8t  had  taught  so  obscurely,  that  none  could  understand  him,  but  a 
lew  theologians ;  or  as  if  the  Christian  religion  depended  upon  being 
kept  secret.  The  mysteries  of  kings  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  concealed, 
but  the  mystery  of  Christ  strenuously  urges  publication.  I  would  have 
even  the  meanest  of  women  to  read  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul ;  and  I  wish  that  the  Scriptures  might  be  translated  into  all  lan- 
guages, that  they  might  be  known  and  read,  not  only  by  the  Irish  and 
Scots,  but  also  by  Saracens  and  Turks.  Assuredly,  the  first  step  is  to 
make  them  known.  For  this  very  purpose,  though  many  might  ridi- 
cule, and  others  might  frown,  I  wish  the  husbandman  might  repeat  them 
at  his  plough,  the  weaver  sing  them  at  his  loom,  the  traveller  beguile  the 
tediousness  of  the  way,  by  the  entertainment  of  their  stories,  and  the 
general  discourse  of  all  Christians  be  concerning  them,  since  what  we 
are  in  ourselves,  such  we  almost  constantly  arc  in  our  conversation. 

*  Letters,  written  by  those  we  love  and  esteem,  are  preserved  and 
prised,  and  carried  about  with  us,  and  read  again  aod  again ;  and  yet 
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there  arc  thousands  of  Christians,  who,  although  otherwise  learned, 
never  once  in  the  whole  of  their  life,  read  the  books  containing  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles.  Mohammedans  violently  defend  their  opinions ; 
and  Jews,  from  their  infancy,  learn  the  precepts  of  Moses ;  but  why 
are  wc  not  equally  decisive  in  favour  of  Christ  V* ' 

Vol.  II.  pp.  265,  60 

Sir  David  Lindsay's  "  Exclamation  to  the  Reader,  touching 
"  tlie  writing  in  vulgar  and  maternal  Language,"  in  the  first 
book  of  his ''  Monarchie,''  is  more  admirable  for  its  good  sense 
and  reasoning,  than  for  its  poetry. 

*  Though  every  Common  may  not  be  a  Clark, 
Nor  hath  no  Lecd  except  their  tongue  maternal]. 
Why  should  of  GOD  the  marvellous  heavenly  wark 
Be  hid  from  them  ?     I  think  it  not  fretemall. 

The  Father  of  heaven,  which  was  and  is  eternall  % 

To  Moses  gave  the  Law  on  Mount  Sin  at, 
Not  into  Greek  nor  Latinc  as  they  say, 

*  He  wrote  the  Law,  in  tables  hard  of  stone, 
In  their  own  vulgar  language  of  Hebrew  : 

That  the  children  of  Israel  every  one,  » 

Might  know  the  Law,  and  to  the  same  ensew.  » 

Had  he  don  write  in  Latine,  or  in  Grew, 
It  had  to  them  bene  a  savourlesse  jest :  t 

Ye  may  well  know  God.  wrought  all  for  the  best, 

'  Ar^istotle  nor  Plato  I  heard  sane  * 

Wrote  not  their  philosophie  naturall. 

In  Dutch,  nor  Dence,  nor  tongue  Italiane : 

But  in  their  most  proper  tongue  matemall. 

Whose  fame  and  name  doth  reigne  perpetuall. 

Famous  Virgil,  the  Prince  of  Poet^ie, 

Nor  Cicero,  the  flower  of  Oratry,  .     , 

'  Wrote  not  in  Chaldie  language  nor  in  Grew, 
Nor  yet  into  the  language  Saracene, 
Nor  in  the  naturall  language  of  Hebrew, 
But  in  the  Roman  tongue,  as  may  be  seen, 
Which  was  their  proper  language  as  I  weene.    - 
When  Romanes  reigned  Dominators  indeed, 
The  ornate  Latine  was  their  proper  Lecde* 

*  Right  so  Children  and  Ladies  of  Honours, 
Pray  in  Latine  to  them  an  uncouthe  Leede, 
Mumbling  their  Matine,  Evensong,  and  their  Hours, 
Their  Pater  Noster,  Ave,  and  their  Crew, 
It  were  as  pleasant  to  their  spirit  indeed 
God  have  morcy  on  mc  fur  to  say  thus. 
As  {i>r  to  say  Misbrxre  mei  Drub. 
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*  Sainct  Hieromr  in  hia  proper  tonsue  Rgmmw 

The  Law  of  God  truely  be  did  tranaiate. 

Out  of  Hebrew,  GreeKi  and  Latine  in  plaine. 

Which  hath  been  hid  from  us  long  time  God  waity 

TJntill  this  time :  But  after  my  conceit. 

Had  Sainct  Hierome  been  borne  into  Arotlx, 

In  Irish  tongue  his  Books  had  done  compyl.* 

Vol.  IL  pp  423— 4C5. 

A  more  audacious  assertion  was  never  promulgated,  than  the 
declaration  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  that  it  is  maoifest  (ram  ex-^ 
perience,  that  more  evil  than  good  will  arise  from  the  Uoljf^  BMe, 
translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  allowed  indiaeriminstely 
to  every  one.  Nor  can  any  instance  of  arrogant  asBumption  m 
produced,  more  striking  than  the  claim  set  up  by  the  Romish 
Church  to  be  the  exclusive  guardian  and  dispenser  of  the  eacred 
Scriptures.  On  this  subject,  some  very  cunous  rem^rka^willbe 
found  in  a  correspondence  which  Mr.  Townley  has  inserted  in 
his  third  volume,  in  which  we  find  Dr.  Milner  stating  with  great 
gravity,  that  the  Apostolic  See  of  Rome  does  not  '  voncm  for 

*  the  authenticity  and  purity  of  the  Bible  in  an]^fonn,  except  the 
'  Latin  Vulgate,  which  having  constantly  held  in  her  hands,  and 
'  read  for  so  many  centuries,  she  pronounces  free  from  all  nuii' 

*  terial  errors.'   '  In  this  decree,'  says  Dr.  M.,  ^  she  by  no  meam 

*  condemm  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals ;  but,  as  these  were 
'  not  familiar  to  her,  and  of  course  not  in  her  safe  custody  for  die 
'  centuries  in  question,  she  pronounces  nothing  about  them/ 
This  is  a  choice  specimen  oi  mystification.  It  must  seem  strai^, 
even  to  absurdity,  that  the  originals  should  not  from  the  mst 
have  been  safely  deposited,  and  ever  afterwards  have  been  im- . 
maculately  preserved  in  the  hands  of  a  pretended  infallible 
^ardian  of  the  Bible.  The  originals  are  in  other  hands^  and. 
the  Apostolic  See  of  Rome  is  the  depositary  of  a  translatioH; 
a  translation  about  which  this  same  Apostolic  See  cared  nothing 
for  so  long  a  time  as  nearly  two  centuries  af^cr  Jerome  had  com- 
pleted it!    The  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals'  not  familiar  to 

*  her !'  How  then  could  she  form  a  judgement  of  the  trans- 
lation of  which  she  is  declared  the  keeper?  But  how  were  (ha 
volumes  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  in  her  safe  custody  ?  Just  as  the 
Coptic  Version,  or  the  Armenian  Version,  or  anyother  Tersion, 
was  in  the  safe  custody  of  those  who  used  it-  That  suoh  abr 
surdities  should  pass  current  among  reasonable  peraons,  tndbe 
among  the  means  of  supporting  the  ridiculous  claims  of  an  ex- 
clusive priesthood,  whose  day  of  power,  happily  for  the  woiU* 
has  nearly  passed  away,  is  truly  astonishing.  What  would  be' 
thought  of  a  company  of  classical  scholars  setting  thennelves. 
up  as  the  guardians  of  Homer's  text,    "(d  vouching  for  itsua- 
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Ihenticity  and  purity,  because  they  had  long;been  familiar  with 
Pope's  translation  of  the  Grecian  roet?  Or  who  should  de- 
clare themselves  the  depositaries  of  Horace's  Lyrics,  and  pro- 
duce a  French  Version  as  their  proof  of  authoritative  guardian- 
ship? Future  ages  will  almost  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  extravagant  claims  and  usurpations  of  the  '  apostolical  See 
'  of  Rome/  had  an  existence^  or,  at  least,  that  they  were  so 
lone  submitted  to.  The  following  important  statement  occurs 
at  the  close  of  the  Author's  account  of  several  publications  of 
the  Bible. 

<  These  editions  of  the  Oriental  Scriptures  were  the  most  import- 
ant of  the  editions  of  the  Holy  Bible,  published  during  this  (seven- 
teenth) century,  in  the  temporal  states  of  the  Pope;  and  nothmgctn 
more  stromdy  mark  the  restrictive  influence  of  the  papal  power  rela- 
tive to  the  Bible,  than  the  singular  fact,  that  of  2030  editions  of  the 
whole  or  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  printed  during  this  century,  in  ihe 
Oriental  and  Latin  tongues,  only  23*  were  published  at  Rome,  and  1 
at  Naples;  and  of  more  than  910  editions  in  the  modem  European 
languages,  not  one  was  printed  at  Rome,  or  in  the  temporal  domi- 
nions of  the  Pope;  whilst  not  fewer  than  14*  editions  of  prohibitoiQr 
Indexes  of  Books,  (Indices  Prohibitorum  Librorum,)  were  issued  frofn 
the  press  at  Rome,  during  the  same  periodf. '         Vol.  III.  p.  389. 

That  defects  and  errors  should  occur  in  a  work  so  miscella- 
neous in  its  contents,  and  so.  extensive  in  its  plan,  cannot  be 
surprising,  especially  when  it  is  considered  how  scanty  and 
doubtful  IS  much  of  the  information  from  which  the  Author  bad 
to  make  his  selections,  and  how  perplexing  it  must  have  been 
to  extricate  facts  from  the  discordant  opinions  of  his  predecea- 
Bors.  Th6  faults  of  the  volumes  are,  nowever,  comparatively 
few.  One  of  tlie  principal  deficiencies  of  which  v/e  are  dig* 
posed  to  complain,  is  the  very  brief  notice  taken  of  the  Canstein 
Bible  Institution.  Mr.  T.  should  have  given  his  readers  son^e 
better  account  of  an  Institution,  from  the  press  of  which  three 
millions  of  copies  of  the  entire  Bible  and  the  New  Testament 
have  been  issued.  The  industry  and  the  accuracy  of  Mr« 
Townley  well  entitle  his  volumes  to  the  approbation  of  tne  critic, 
and,to  the  patronage  of  the  public.  They  s^ord  a  more  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  progress  of  Biblical  translations,  and  of 
the  literary  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  worK. 

^  Vis.  %  editions  of  the  Arabic  Bible,  2  of  the  Latin  Bible,  I  of 
the  Latin  New  Testament,  and  18  of  the  Psalms  and  other  portions 
of  the  Bible  in  different  languages.  The^ition  at  Naples  was  of  the 
Psalms  in  Latin. 

f  Lc  Long,  edit.  Maacb,  pt.  it*  voL  4.  Index  Chronologtcui.  La 
Long,  I.  El^uchui  Chrqnologtcus.  Paris,  1723.  foL  Peignot,  Diction* 
nairc  dcs  Livrcs  condamn^s,  &c«  I.  pp.  260—261.    Paris,  J  806.  8vo. ' 
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Art.  IT.  Julian  the  Apostate.    A  Dramatic  Poem.    By  Sllr  Adbrer 
dc  Vere  Hunt,  Bart.    8vo.  pp.  209.  Price  88.  M.  London.  1821 

rpHIS  is  one  of  those  rare  and  refreshing  productions  of  alerl- 
-^  ing  niipd,  which  repay  one  for  wading  through  many  a 
volume  of  dry  a^d  prosmg  discussion^  or  pert  and  poliuied 
piediocrity.  It  is  not  a  perfect  drama  or  a  faultless  poan; 
but  it  displays  more  dramatic  invpntion,  and  contains  finer 
poetry  than  any  modem  production  with  which  it  can  fairly  be 
brought  into  comparison.  The  conception  of  the  character  of 
Julian,  though  it  does  not  possess  all  the  distinctness  and  bold- 
pess  of  the  older  masters  of  the  spell,  is  marked  by  great  pro- 

Eriety  and  beauty ;  and,  as  imbodied  in  the  Author's  poetry^ 
as  much  more  personality  and  substance  than  the  *  airy  no- 
'  things'  which  strut,  and  sing,  or  rhapsodize  in  the  pages  of 
fiome  of  his  contemporaries.  Lord  Byron  has  produced  nothing 
equal  to  it,  except  in  producing  and  reproducing,  in  eveiy 
variety  of  masquerade — himself.  Scott  bus  nothing  so  intel- 
lectual or  so  elevated  amon^  his  exquisite  sketches.  Always 
dramatic,  he  is  never  heroic.  His  personages  are  men  and 
women,  but  they  have  alwavs  far  '  more  of  earth  in  them  than 
'  heaven  ;'  acquiring  nothing  of  that  ideal  grandeur  and 
beauty,  in  passing  through  the  poet*s  mind,  which  would  lead 
us  to  refer  them  to  a:  race  of  higher  stature  than  live  in  these 
degenerate  days.  Nature  is  interpreted  in  his  poetry,  not  after 
the  manner  of  Buonarrotti  or  Shakspeare,  but  more  in  the 
spirit  of  Rembrandt  or  Froissart.  It  is>  however,  among  the 
exquisite  exaggerations  of  a  mind  imbued  with  the  ideal,  that 
the  fancy  is  most  delighted  to  lose  recollection  of  the  tame  and 
vulgar  realities  of  this  work-day  world,  and  that  we  feel  as  it 
were  lifted  up  into  the  higher  regions  of  poetry.  We  think 
very  hipihly  of  Mr.  Milman*s  talents.  Though  he  has  never 
adequately  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  Fazio,  he  has  displayed 
great  taste  in  his  subsequent  poems,  especially  in  his  last,  now 
on  our  table.  We  are  much  indebted  to  him  for  reviving  a  most 
elegant  species  of  composition,  and  still  more  for  the  admirable 
use  he  has  made  of  it,  as  a  means  of  illustrating  holy  writ,  and 
as  a  vehicle  for  the  purest  and  noblest  sentiments.  Without 
instituting  an  invidious  comparison  between  him  and  the  pre 
sent  Autlior,  we  must,  however,  explain  our  first  remark,  by 
giving  it  as  our  opinion,  that  in  vigour^  reach  of  thought,  and 
a  certain  chasteness  of  colouring,  as  well  as  in  the  develop* 
ment  of  his  leading  characters,  the  present  Author  has,  at  this 
one  giant  stride,  left  him  behind.  On  no  subject  are  our  opi- 
jiious  formed  with  more  care,  and  our  decisions  given  with  mor9 
deliberation,  than  on  that  of  poetry ;  yet,  on  none  do  we  fee) 
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dispoacd  to  dogmatise ;  so  indeterminate  is  the  standard  of 
i,  and  so  many  chances  are  there  of  some  accidental  circum- 
ce  interfering  to  disturb  the  nicer  operations  of  the  judge- 
t,  so  as  to  anect  their  correctness.  But  "while  we  disclaim 
nihility  in  these  matters,  we  challenge  the  credit  due  to  an 
ous  determination  to  be  just ;  nor  are  we  aware  of  a  single 
ince  in  which  the  public  has  reversed  our  sentence.  We 
i  read  this  poem  with  more  than  ordinary  gratification,  and 
no  hesitation  in  thus  warmly  commending  the  taste  and 
ty  which  it  displays.  Nevertheless,  our  readers  shall  have 
y  laid  before  them  the  evidence  on  which  they  may  come 
decision  for  themselves. 

he  poem  opens  at  the  period  at  which  Julian,  having  already 
»unced  the  faith  of  his  household  oppressors,  and  become 
tithnsiast  in  the  delusions  of  pagan  worship,  is  permitted 
articipate  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  when,  it  is  asserted^ 
consented  to  the  assassination  of  his  Uncle,  the  Em^ror 
stantius.  The  scene  is,  the  Cavern  of  Eleufiis  at  night, 
in  is  alone. 

<  Oh,  ye  mysterious  and  invisible  beings 

That  tJnroDg  this  palpable  darkness,  and  do  give 

These  tombs  of  carta  awful  vitality ! 

I  hear  the  rushing  of  your  sightless  wings 

Sweep,  with  an  unimaginable  speed, 

Around  this  mortal  substance!    Vault  of  darkness. 

Thou  gloomy  mother  of  all  hideous  shadows. 

Thy  void  is  pregnant  with  a  phantom  life ; 

Thv  vast  receptacles  are  filled  with  breathings^ 

Cold  expirations,  that  stir  up  my  hair. 

And  cling  to  my  damp  forehead!    Haply  I  stand 

Within  the  portal  of  Eternity, 

Amid  death's  heavy  atmosphere, — environed 

By  th'  incorporeal  essence  of  past  life,  .   » 

And  souls  that  wait  their  advent!     Awfql  beings ! 

Impetuous  and  incessant  travellers ! 

Swift  couriers  of  two  worlds !    Connecting  stream  r 

'Twixt  corruptible  man  and  the  pure  gods! 

Here  I  confront  you — firm,  yet  not  unmoved. 

O  ye  inscrutable  company,  vast  tide  | 

Of  spirits,  in  your  mighty  ebb  and  flow,  '.  ' 

Here  in  the  midst  of  you  I  stand,  and  shrink  not  I' 

[e  is  startled  at  hearing  his  name  called  by  Maximus,  the 
}f  priest,  who  has  approached  him  unnoticed.  After  a  par- 
in  which  the  priest  tries  to  excite  and  arm  his  pupil's  mind 
the  purpose  he  contemplates,  they  enter  together  the  interior 
he  Cavern. 
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<  JtUian.      This  silence,  and  these  shadowsp  and  cool  air. 
Impress  the  heart  with  reverence.    The  calm 
Siroplicity  and  the  majestic  repose 
Of  these  eternal  chambers,  at  the  root 
Of  mortal  habitation,  that  regard  not 
Time,  but  exist  as  if  timeliad  no  lapse,  . 

Do  fill  the  mind  with  awe,  and  hold  tJ)e  sienaea 
More  anchored  in  the  placid  calm  of  faith 
And  unresisting  fealty  to  Heaven^ 
Than  the  more  gorgeous  fanes  of  upper  air  { 
The  monumental  temples  and  proud  palaoes. 
Where,  on  her  throne  of  day,  sits  mUitant 
Awful  Rehgion. 

*  Maximut*  Tread  softly  and  with  reverence.  We  are  now 

Before  a  present  Deity.    These  halls 

Are  unprofaned  with  human  workmanship : 

All  that  thou  see'st— those  fretted  roofs  high  aiching 

From  their  vast  pillars,  those  broad  coigns  and  fifleieSi 

And  sculptured  pomp  grotesque,  and  marble  flooiVi 

And  roofs  of  pendulous  chrystal ;-— these  ape  all 

Nature's  primeval  architecture. 

*  Julian.  Gods! 

How  glorious  are  ye  in  your  earthly  dwelling ! 
Here  let  me  kneel  1 

*  Maximw.  Julian,  dost  thou  believe 

The  mystery  of  that  world  of  spirits  divine, 

Tlie  everlasting  conclave,  who  sit  throned 

In  Heaven,  and  rule  the  air  and  earth  and  waters; 

Ave,  and  the  penal  caverns  of  deep  Hell  i 

The  sublimated  essences,  whence  roan 

Takes  his  mixed  character  of  good  and  evil: 

Imperfect  'midst  perfection  i 

*  Julian.  Pray  yon,  pardon  me. 

My  soul  is  like  a  steed  m  act  to  spring- 
Hot  expectation  swelling  every  vein,  ^ 
The  course  before  him,  and  the  goal  in  aigfac 
This  is  no  place  to  lecture  points  abstruse;  ^ 

I  stand  at  gaze.    Who  shall  withhold  me  i 

'  Maximus,  Boy ! 

Thy  mettle  shall  be  tried.    Who  slew  diyftther} 
Knock  at  thy  heart  and  ask  what  Vengeance  aajs. 
Is  there  no  name  stored  in  its  inmost  core- 
No  execrated  memory  that  smoulderf. 
Like  a  pent  flame,  within  thy  seething  brain  ? 
The  book  of  fate  lies  open  to  thee. — ^Kead. 
Thy  glorv  and  Heaven's  will,  vindictive  dsemona 
Therein  have  graved  in  bloody  characters  I 
Ha !  does  the  Kght  beam  on  thee  i    Thou  art  busy 
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Now  with  ten  tJunisaQd  throogin^  thougbta*  dimgliduif 
Before  the  glass  of  apt  imagination* 
Do8t  start?' 

The  process  by  which  Julian  is  conciliated  to  weigh  the  pro* 
sal  which  at  first  excites  in  his  mind  only  horror  and  indig* 
tion,  then  led  to  concur  initsnecessity^  and  at  length  wrought 

to  a  pitch  of  vindictive  frenzy,  is  very  skilfully  managed* 
le  Priest  seizes  the  auspicious  moment  to  put  a  scroll  into  his 
nd,  which  Julian  eagerly  signs,  thereby  authoariziag  the  deed 

murder. 

Maximui'  Now  are  the  gods  of  Rome  avenged!  ConstantIu8| 
Thy  hpors  are  numbered — these  few  hues  have  slain  thee. 
Thou  art  arraigned  and  judged !  Thy  oower  gone  by. 
As  a  forgotten  storm !  Thou  wert,  and  art  not ! 

f  Turning  to  Julian,  who  appeara  agiMwi.) 
But  how  is  this,  my  sovereign  f  Why^  dost  thou  look 
So  pallid,  and  thus  gaze  on  vacant  air  I 
Thy  foot  is  in  the  flood— -fear  not  to  trust 
Thy  bark  upon  the  mountain  wave ;  'twill  bear  thee. 
With  thy  miagnificent  freightage,  to  fiur  shores 
And  happy  wbours*    Fear  it  not* 

Julian.  I  fear ! 

It  is  a  word  unwritten  in  my  heart ! 
But  something — (a  delusion  of  the  brain) 
Something  hath  snook  me.    As  I  signed  just  i|ow, 
A  form  of  mild  and  melaaoho^  beauty 
Stood  bv  mv  side,  and  frowned.    When  I  had  signed, 
I  looked— -the  place  was  void  1    I  do  believe 
That  shape  my  guardian  spirit  and  good  genius  i 
And  that  he  mith  passed  from  me  1 

tfoximttf.  Pshaw !  such  dreams 

Are  all  unworthy  of  thy  oianhood.    Let  us 
Return  from  these  deep  vaults  to  the  pure  air. 
The  uncertain  flicker  of  our  torches  gives 
Abody  to  these  vapours,  and  creates 
Shadows  like  substances.  We'll  think  not  op  them« 
Now,  champion  ofthe  gods,  attend  me.    Now 
Thou  art  worthy  of  the  deep  and  awfhl  rites 
That  veil  our  Eleusinian  mysteries. 
Knowledge  and  powei^— the  thture  and  the  past 
Are  henceforth  tnine.  One  hour,  and  thou  jbalt  ^uaff 
Deep  from  the  cup  of  immortality.* 

The  succeeding  sceqes  exhibit  the  progress  of  seditious  dis- 
stents  amopg  u^e  legionaries,  occasioned  by  the  rumour  that 
ian  was  about  to   oe  rec^l^d^  ^d  thst  th^y  w^fe  to  be 
t  to  recruit  a  distant  and  disgnif^  $Mrmy«  wd  ^  mftke 
*  Acquamtance  with  Iba  bews  of  Cauoasus.' 
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At  this  juncture,  arrive  as  legates  from  the  Emperor,  Jovian^ 
a  Prefect,  Mark,  Bishop  of  Arethusa,  and'Hormisdas,  an  ex- 
iled Persian  Prince.  Tney  prove  to  be  bearers  of  the  obnoxioos 
mandate,  and  are  with  difficulty  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the 
exasperated  soldiery.  The  scene  concludes  with  Julian's  ac- 
ceptmg  the  imperial  dignity,  conferred  upon  him  by  the  accla* 
mations  of  the  army,  to  tlie  consternation  of  the  legates.  The 
scene  now  changes,  and  introduces  us  to  Constantia  the  Chris- 
tian wife  of  Julian :  she  is  sitting  at  her  embroidery,  in  a  cham* 
ber  in  the  palace,  attended  by  Virgilia  and  her  other  women, 
anxiously  awaiting  tidings  of  Julian.  The  wife  of  Constantius 
enters,  her  troubled  aspect  denoting  that  she  has  heard  unwel- 
come tidings ;  but,  ere  she  can  fully  explain  them,  Maximus 
enters  from  the  camp,  and  salutes  the  wife  of  Julian  as  Empress. 
She  receives  the  news  of  her  husband*s  treason  with  dismay  and 
grief;  but  in  a  few  minutes  another  messenger  annomices  the 
sudden  death  of  Constantius  at  Tarsus.  Constantia  and  £u- 
sebia  are  borne  off  by  attendants,  and  the  scene  closes  with  the 
arrival  of  Julian. 

A  considerable  interval  must  now  be  imagined  to  hare  pass- 
ed. The  ensuing  scene  discovers  Julian  in  the  imperial  cham- 
ber just  before  day-break. 

'  Julian,  aUme* 

<  I  cannot  sleep !    Ten  thousand,  thousand  thoughts 

Crowd  in  my  restless  bosom.    Phantasy 

At  this  lone  hour  invokes  her  spectral  train, 

Shadowy  suggestions — incontrollable. 

A  fearful  hope  is  busy  here,  and  Memory 

Sits  like  a  pallid  mourner  at  my  side : 

My  heart  is  swollen  with  expectation, 

1  know  not  wherefore — a  dull  weight  is  there-* 

Sighing  I  heave  it  off,  but  it  returns. 

My  eyes  are  dim  with  watching :  a  broad  seal 

Press'd  on  my  brow  by  some  invisible  hand. 

Scorches  m^  brain.    Oh,  sleep  I  Oh,  gentle  sleep  I 

Would  I  might  court  thee  on  a  peasant's  pallet : 

I  have  not  slumbered  since  I  wore  a  crown ! 

'  CoHsiantia.  {entering^  Julian*  my  husband! 

The  morning  light  has  dawned.  Where  hast  thou  beenf 
These  vigils  will  destroy  thee. 

*  Julian*  AVymylove, 

The  brain  hath  need  of  rest :  the  limbs  are  strong 

In  spite  of  many  hardships  ;  but  the  mind— 

The  mind  should  have  repose.    Constantia,  wherefiMre 

Is  sleep  an  alien  to  these  royal  chambers  ^ 

I  cannot  find  beneath  this  purple  robe. 

On  all  the  down  of  the  imperial  pillow, 
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£veii  with  thy  tonnoi  beauty  ttretehed betidg mtp 

One  natural  uuuiber :  my  eyea  are  eTer  opeo 

Upon  the  past  and  future.    I  am  denied 

Oolivion.  .It  tiMMnotao»  Constaiitia. 

It  was  not  ao! 
mttmUia.  My  Lord,  forbear  these  thoughts. 

We  have  been  happy,  and  again  sfaAll  be  so : 

You  will  redeem  all  yet. 
ifibji.  U  cannot  be. 

My  subjects  in  revolt,  my  crown  at  stake, 

My  glory  questioned;  th^  bright  world  of  fame 

For  which  mv  very  soul  was  bartered,  all 

Trembling  like  foam  upon  the  stormy  waters  I 

I  have  defied  my  God,  and  will  not  now 

Strike,  my  proud  banner  to  audacious  man  I 

m^antia.  Julian,  the  empire  of  the  earth  is  thine: 
What  would  you  more  ?' 

We  have  not  room  for  the  whole  scene )  but  must  transcribe 
t  dose. 

'•aiutanlia.   How  cool  and  moist  comes  in  this  morning  air  I 
Nature  awakens  with  a  sigh,  and  tears 
Are  on  her  beautiful  countenance :  a  veil 
Of  tender  mist  partially  hangs  around  her, 
As  if  to  hide  some  sorrow  ere  she  smiles. 
Surely  there  i&  infection  in  these  objects; 
Casing,  a  tender  pleasure  steals  upon  me. 
Yet  I  could  weep. 

ai&in.  All  natural  objects  have 

An  echo  in  the  heart.    This  flesh'does  thrill. 
And  has  Connexion  by  some  uAseen  chain 
With  its  original  source  and  kindred  substance. 
Tlie  mighty  forest,  the  j^roud  tides  of  ocean. 
Sky-cleaving  hills,  and,  in  the  vast  of  air^ 
The  starry  constellations ;  and  the  sun. 
Parent  of  life  exhaustles»— these  maintain 
With  the  mysterious  mind  and  breathing  mould 
A  co«existence  and  community. 

lonstantia.  Julian,  in  our  first  love  you  talked  to  me 
Thus,  and  I  never  feel  the  morning  air» 
Or  look  upon  the  rising  of  the  sun,  ^ 
Without  some  sweet  associate  emotion. 
Our  early  love  was  happy.    Was  it  not  ? 

^uUan.  Happy  ?    Oh,  yes,  most  innocently  happy  1 

Sweet  woman,  thou  hast  always  been  so.    Happy  I 
W^ould  I  had  only  studied  thy  sweet  looks. 
Had  sought  divinity  bat  on  thy  lipSf 
Had  asked  no  other  tmgixp  but  thy  beautj*^ 
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But  I  hate  bean  bMet  ijrkwmwmjtppetiUm; 
Passions  have  tMreyed  upon  my  heart  luid  ihrifen  ; 
The  ladder  of  mj  wild  ambitm 
Hath  yielded  steps  flir  evil  thougfaia  to  mount. 
Happv  ?— even  you  have  almost  lost  the  chann, 
(And  now  I  love  thee,  witness  all  ye  powers 
Divine  or  ftbledi)  thou  thai  wert  qbob  my  all— 
I  am  a  ruin.  (H4  mJh  ifmrtahiimcuil^J 

^Coiuiaiiiia.  (aside  J        My  tUlh^ipy  Julian  I 

Ah,  what  a  wreck  is  that  majestic  mind  f 
Thy  very  features  are  not  what  they  were.  ^ 

Then  were  thy  beauties  shadoars,  and  the  lieht  I 

That  cait  them  from  thee,— nb  it  all  departed  ? 

(Julian  throM  Mmsdf  tgnm  a  eond* ) 
He  sinks  upon  that  couch,— -oh,  weary,  weaiy  1 
Last  night  he  slept  nott  haply  be  may  sleep 
Now  and  be  soothed.    Perhaps  the  breath  of  OMisic 
May  Drove  more  eloquent  than  my  poor  words : 
It  is  toe  medicine  of  the  breaking  heart. 

{Music  plains :  she  apforoaches  tti^) 
His  eyes  are  closed.    Thou  art  mdeed  a  ruin. 
But  grand  and  glorious  in  thy  desolatioii, 
Like  a  decaying  temple.    I  would  be 
The  weed  that  gathers  round  thy  broken  pillars, 
The  bird  that  nestles  in  thy  lonely  chambers, 
The  pilgrim  kneeling  at  thy  shattered  altar. 
The  faithf\il  light  that  shines  with  equal  warmth 
On  the  deserted  arch  and  festal  palace. 
^  How  pale  he  is,  and  yet  how  beautiful  i 
I'll  kiss  him  as  he  dreams.  {Music  ogam  ami  SMf.) 

« What  is  Power  ?    *Tis  not  the  state 
Of  proud  tyrants,  whom  men's  hate 
To  worse  than  death 
Can  level  with  a  breath— 
Whose  term  the  meanest  hand  can  antedate : 
The  peasant  with  a  heart  at  ease. 
Is  a  greater  man  than  these. 

*  What  is  grandeur?    Not  the  sheen 
Of  silken  robes ;  no,  nor  the  mien 
And  haughty  eye 
Of  old  nobility'^ 
The  foolish  thing  that  is  not,  bnt  has  leMw 
The  noblest  trophies  of  maakind 
Are  the  conquests  of  the  mindL 

<  What  is  Beaitty  ?    Not  the  shew 
Of  shapely  limbs  nd  features.    No* 

These  are  bat  flowers 

That  have  their  dated  hours 

To  bnadia  ilidr  jnoamtary  avaal|»  thas  fdk. 
^Hs  the  stnnless  soul  within 
That  outshines  the  fiurest  akin. 
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<  What  if  Lore  r    'Tb  not  the  Inn 
Of  a  harlot  lip— the  blisB 

That  doth  perish, 
*    Even  while  we  cherish 
The  fleeting  charm :  and  what  so  fleet  as  this? 
He  is  blessed  in  love  alone. 
Who  loves  fbr  yeafrs,  and  loves  bat  one. 

<  What  is  Glory  i    Not  the  breath 
Of  vain*  venal  crowds ;  nor  death 

Amid  the  cry 

Of  vaunting  victory : 
Kor  on  the  living  brow  war's  sanguine  wreath. 
He  who  maintains  his  country*s  laws. 
Alone  is  great ;  or  he  who  dies  in  the  good  cause/ 

^e  need  not  nnder^write  this  song  with  any  epithet :  it  is 
ic.    The  slumber  of  Julian  is  interrupted  by  uie  entrance 
he  arch-fiend  Maximus^  who  comes  to  denounce  the  Naza^ 
s  as  authors  of  a  treasonable  plot  against  his  life,  in  con* 
ion  with  the  Persians.    The  list  of  conspirators  includes 
name  of  Mark,  the  venerable  bishop  and  the  friend  of  his 
ncy»  and,  as  it  should  seem,  that  of  the  Empress  herself, 
an  credulously  believes  the  whole  malignant  invention,  and 
dves  on  summary  vengeance,    A  street  scene  in  Cionstanti* 
le  prepares  the  reader  for  the  execution  of  the  sanguinary 
ree.    in  the  succeeding  one,  Julian,  on  his  throne,  gives  an 
ience  to  the  Persian  ambassadors,  whom  he  dismisses  with 
tumely,  threatening  to  ^ve  his  reply  '  in  blgod  and  flames 
t  Ctesiphon.*    Bishop  Mark  is  next  brought  in,  and  is  treat- 
by  his  former  pupil  with  inflexible  -severity  and  contemptr 
is  shewn  the  paper  containing  his  foiled  signature,  and  on 
Lying  it  to  be  his,  is  charged  by  Maximus  as  a  liar  and 
itor,  and  Julian,  quitting  the  hall,  leaves  him  to  his  fate. 
The  scene  now  changes  to  Antioch.    Crowds  of  citizens  afe 
aiting  the  procession  of  the  army  tp  the  Temple  of  Mars* 
Chorus  of  Priests  is  then  introduced,  followed  by  a  speech 
m  the  Emperor,  which  is  received  with  shouts  by  the  popu« 
«•      We  are  next  hurried  to  the  Mines  under  Perisabor, 
lere  some  declamation  takes  place,  descriptive  of  the  horrors 
a  sie^  very  beautifully  written,  but  not  auite  in  plaoe. 
lian  discovers  some  ill-timed  tenderness  or  nature;  and 
aximus  at  len^h,  snatchine  up  the  axe,  strikes  the  base  of 
e  column  whioh  supports  me  roof  of  the  mine.    The  rest  of 
e  scene  is  spectacle  or  fancy :  the  mine  fklls  in,  and  the 
each  is  won.    Now  to  Ctesipnon,  before  which  the  Roman 
my  lies.    The  dialogue  is  carried  on  with  spirit  byNevittA^ 
meral  af  the  Oaula^  Anatolhu^  BonnUMia3«  aud  afteiiratdi 
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Maximus :  ia  the  co«r&e  of  it,  the 'wily  Priest  represents,  on  tbtf 
authority  of  a  Persian  furtive,  that  the  enemy  had  secretly 
retired  from  Ctesiphon,  which  lay  before  them  as 

<  A  cheats  a  achy  trap»  a  rifled  co&r.* 

In  a  soliloquy,  he  lets  the  reader  into  the  secret  of  his  trea* 
sonable  collusion  with  the  barbarian  king,  and  the  motive 
which  has  inspired  it. 

'  Julian— no  matter 
Whether  it  be  he  needs  me  noi-*or  whetberf 
Even  in  the  full  fruition  of  the  crime* 

Guilt  feara  his  tempter  ;  or why,  what's  't  to  me  { 

But,  ever  since  I  did  that  deed  on  Mark* 
I  have  been  shunned.    Sapor,  what  sayest  thou  ? 
<«  He  need  not  seek  the  favour  of  a  king, 
That  may  be  king  himself    Subtle  baibarian  ! 
Yet  was  not  this  my  aim :  I  sought  but  powarp 
Nor  grasped  I  at  the  vanity  of  thinni. 
I  leant  on  Julian — with  his  growth  I  grew. 
'Twos  my  best  hope  of  rising.    Now  am  I  shorn 
Of  that  which  haa  contented  me,  and  therefore 
Again  take  counsel  for  advancement.    Sapor- 
Yes,  I  will  lead  this  Julian  to  thy  toib. 
So,  if  he  triumphs,  I  partake  the  glory, 
And  may  resume  my  sway :  but  if  he  fails — 
Oh !  if  Uicre's  faith  in  plots,  or  zeal  in  men     , 
For  their  imagined  interests— then,  Julian, 
The  laurel  that  now  wreaths  thy  warrior-brow. 
Shall  make  pacific  diadems  for  mine/  , 

A  distant  view  of  Ctesiphon  in  the  next  scene,  indicates 
that  Julian  has  fallen  into  the  snare,  and  raised  the  siege,  in 
idle  pursuit  of  the  supposed  fugitives.  Constantia  enters,  borne 
on  a  litter,  the  victim,  by  slow  poison,  of  the  infernal  policy  of 
Maximus.  In  an  aiffecting  conversation  between  her  and  £o- 
sebia,  the  scenery  of  the  Tigris  is  beautifully  referred  to,  as 
ground  consecrated  by  the  earliest  history,  the  cradle  and 
tomb  of  nations } 

*  the  vast  chamel 
Of  grand&ur,  yet  without  a  monument*' 

In  the  ensuing  scene,  Maximus  meets,  by  night,  the  Persian 

S;eneral,  Nohoroates,  and  seals  his  treason  by  accepting  a  bribe, 
n  the  next,  mutinous  symptoms  are  exhibited  by  the  soldiery, 
which  are  auelled  by  Julian's  striking  down  the  ringleader,  and 
firing  the  ships  which  lie  at  anchor  on  the  Tigris.  The  death 
of  Constantia  follows :  her  last  interview  with  Julian  is  exqui* 
sitely  afiecting.  With  her  dying  breath,  she  conjures  him  to 
repwtv  and  he.balf  relents  tmder  the  influence  of  passionate  wt' 
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fection.  The  scene  closes  with  a  'pious  air'  sung  by  a  Chorus  of 
Virgins,  by  no  means  destitute  of  beauty,  thougn  it  has  the  not 
uncommon  fault  of  poetical  hymns,  in  being  neither  ChristiaD 
nor  Pagan.  At  that  time  of  aay«  it  was  not  customary,  in  odes 
to  '  the  dying  Christian's  soul,*  to  omit  all  reference  to  the 
Saviour.  That  absurdity  was  reserved  for  English  poets. 
In  the  short  and  busy  scenes  which  now  bring  on  the  catastro- 
phe, are  crowded  many  striking  incidents  and  miuch  spirited 
dialogue.  A  spring  is  found  in  the  desert,  to  which  the' 
soldiers  rush  tumultuously,  but  are  recalled  by  the  voice  of 
their  Emperor,  who,  afterwards,  when  they  have  driven  back 
the  Persians,  refuses  to  taste  the  water  first.  Such  incidents, 
however,  tell  better  in  history  than  in  dramatic  poetry.  The 
fatal  morning  arrives,  the  dawn  of  which  is  thus  exquisitely 
painted. 

*  The  sun  will  soon  arise:  yon  dusky  mountain 
Lifts  his  great  outline  hard  against  the  light. 
There  are  no  tlouds ;  the  air  is  crisp  and  jocund^ 
And  rosy  fingers  now  are  shaking  out 
Aurora's  golden  hair.' 

Great  Julian  has  not  slept,  and  strange  tales  are  current  in 
the  camp ;  how  that,  at  the  dead  of  night,  two  voices  within 
the  imperial  tent,  were  heard  by  the  sentinel,  although  his 
master  slept  alone. 

*  Ay,  and  he  says, 
A  figure  wrapt  in  tomb-like  vestments,  passed 
Shadowy  across  the  porta),  soundless  and  swift.' 

Julian  himself  betrays  a  settled  despondency,  but  the  Roman 
spirit  survives  within  him.    Too  late  he  suspects  the  traitor 

Eriest ;  but  in  the  battle,  having  surprised  him  leading  on  a 
and  of  Persians,  he  devotes  him  to  '  oireful  Nemesis.'  Julian's 
superhuman  feats  in  the  conflict  are  detailed  to  the  Persian 
king,  who  is  enraged  at  his  enemy's  having,  as  he  fears,  es- 
caped him. 

*  Wounded  officer.  I  saw  the  great  Apostate 

Gallantly  bearing  up  his  fallen  fortune 
Through  half  the  day. 

*  Sapor.  Speak  to  the  purpose,  idiot ! 

<  U^ounded  tfficer.  I  stood  beneath  a  rock,  a  jutting  rock, 

That  screened  the  plain  on  which  bis  vanguard  formed  ; 

Thither  he  came,  and  that  proud  woman  with  him, 

The  Macedonian  Queen,  Eusebia, 

Armed  like  Bellona.    He  was  calm  and  solemn. 

She  too  was  pale— her  white  lips  were  conipresied  $ 

While  her  qmck  %$m  ghuAc'd  roondt  'neith  lojWiring  broWB^ 
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Half  vengeance*  hdf  deapur.    JmA  thte  ihey  j^rtai. 
He  sprang  upon  his  holrae. 

*  Nohwdaies*  I  marked  tte  deHpot— 

Ereh  like  an  arrow  on  cbe  Wmd^  he  rode 
His  win^  coarser,  end  with  noUe  darins 
Swept  with  his  chivafaoos  escort  past  onr  froiily 
Even  at  Uie  stonnj  edge  of  chafing  battle. 
Our  arrows  touched  him  not^  his  life  was  charincd  1 
Sudden  he  reined  his  horse  up*  raised  his  helmet. 
And  Wonting  thrice  aloud,  waved  his  bare  hand. 
A  chosen  troop  rushed  forward*-then  he  turned 
Bis  charger  round,  and  in  short  cirde  wheelingi 
With  a  loud  cry  triumphantly  rushed  im  as. 

M  rMnes.  He  seemed  a  saper-huraan  presence,  fraught 
With  an  unearthly  valour,  demon  ptirensy  1 
A  fiend  was  surely  in  his  heart  ana  arm  ; 
Satanic  ms\|6ity  was  in  hife  eve. 
The  war-mist  roHinR  round  mm ;  hb  keeilaMM 
Flashed  like  hot  li^htnin^,  bright  and  tetriMtt— 
He  seemed  as  movmg  in  a  thundelr*doiid. 

'  Nohordates,  And  that  black  horse — an  hellish  birth  was  he  too. 
I  saw  his  saspine  nostrils  red  with  fire, 
A  foam  of  gore  he  tossed  from  his  daric  ja#^ 
In  his  reverted  eyes  blazed  swarthy  flames. 
His  proud  hoofs,  as  they  pawed  the  air,  andatmck 
Sparks  from  the  spumed  earth,  seemed  shod  in  Hdl 
With  .penal  steeL 

*  Meranes.  'Twasso-»«nd  hSsaadfaearioj^ 

When  some  good  sword  struck  his  crowned  EalaMt  9lK^ 

Did  well  become  t!raft  thooght.    His  teeth  #entiinKlA4 

His  dieeks  were  bloodBess,  and  his  hoDow  eJM 

*Dark  with  accamnlat^  agon^. 

Yet  were  his  features  pas^aless — a  eahn 

And  terriUe  despair,  a  marble  stillneas^ 

As  if  some  inward  fire  had  chaited  hk  heailp 

Looked  out  from  him  immoveable.    Moat  awful  1 

Dread  contrast  with  the  tempest  of  that  hour  1 


Sapor.  Why,  this  is  wcH^-^ough  aoiiiewhit  mdn'i 
Haply  than  he  deserves.    Yet  does  Ms  fUw 
Augment  our  glory.    Know  ye  no  Biore  i 

Officer.  I  saw  him 

Headlong  on  earth,  rolled  froin  his  dyit^glitlNfeiy     ' 

That  foundered  o*er  a  heap  of  carcAes. 

He  fell :  ju^t  then  a  trooper  kttddehly 

Reared  his  stout  horse,  half  turned,  iftd,  tttfet^ttJ  \mti% 

Thrust  down  his  lance  and  pinned  himtd  theKmrndT^^ 

I  saw  him  rise  against  the  mortti  Mel,        ■     .  .  •  ^  !  ^-         .  i 

Andwraneh  it  fai  the  #ouiid,  Ilhe  a  ii|Mlittl|ger ;  .^ 
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Then,  heaving  on  lib  knee,  with  backward  stroke  * 
Hamstring  the  horse  ;  that,  with  a  plunge,  fell  prone. 
Stunned  by  thelaU,  the  rider  lay  all  senseless ; 
When  Juhan  freed»  plucked  forth  the  shaft,  and  leaped 
Upon  his  breast  and  stabbed  him.    Some  few  friends 
Rushed  co  the  rescue,  and  I  saw  no  asore. 
Yet  do  I  think  that  javelin's  point  was  edged 
With  fioe,  and  full  of  death. 

ipor.  There's  gold  for  thee ; 

Thy  tidings  are  the  best.  Now,  forward,  forward. 
Storm  their  proud  camp.  I  wiU  not  leave  a  Roman 
To  tell  the  tale.' 

'be  last  sceAc  restores  to  us  Julian.    He  Is  borne  in  bleed  - 
and  senseless,  but  revives  after  taking  some  water., 

t/fiait.  Eusebia  I 

Art  thou  here  too  ?     Still  greater  than  tfavsox. 

Thou  com'st  to  view  a  sad  and  awful  parting; 

The  spirit  that  deemed  half  the  world  too  small. 

Torn  from  its  lordly  habitation. 

Crushed  in  its  vigour,  hurled  from  its  hi^  throne, 

Cast  naked  on  eternity — to  stand 

With  common  souls  nefore  the  judgement-seat ! 

(A  (Sstant  shout  heard.  Julian  starts  on  his  feet.) 
Where  am  I  ?     Bind  me  on  my  horse !  to  arms ! 
Slaves !  shall  I  die  upon  a  couch  ?    A  myriad 
Of  agonising  thoughts  throng  in  my  brain. 
Oh,  for  a  bloody  bank,  a  broken  sword. 
And  banners  drooping  over  me !    Oh,  vengeance, 
Some  vengeance  yet !  To  horse !  1  say,  upon  them ! 
I  tell  ye  I  am  strong.    A  lightnins  rushes 
Through  my  hot  veins  would  swril  a  thousand  pulses. 

(Sinks  damn  exhausted.) 
Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  I  Look  en  these  traitor  limbs ; 
Oh  hear  this  braggard  voice  !     Nevitta,  Ihou 
Hast  seen  this  clod  of  earth  true  to  its  spirit  ? 
I*ve  not  been  a  vain  boaster  alwajrs. 

viita>  Emperor, 

Vve  swam  the  gulfy  Rhine  with  thee  at  midnight. 

Beneath  a  canopy  of  fiery  darts : 

Tve  plunged  with  thee  into  the  tide  of  .men 

When  every  living  wave  was  swoln  vrtth  fate ; 

Yet  never  shrank  beftre— T'ti84errible. 

(i\jiiMSkl&insjQfVHird  toith  mfimed  lo^^) 
MW.  Hew  BMUiyofyeiStaod  around  .me?  late 

I  saw <bMt  4hr^.  .   .,       : 

mbku  l^ere  ZH^m^xsme i  Nevittat 

Homisdas,  andsnjmtti  \ 
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Look— don't  yciu  sec  liim  ?  shndowy — look — there,  there— 

>lc  comes  Id  me.     Thnu  supcmalural  shftpv  I 

Vast,   gloomy,  silent,  uiiilefiiiablc.l 

I  saw  tlicc  m  Elcubis.     Thou  didit  look 

LtxU  iiiglit  up<in  my  troubliH  aierp  :  1  bi'urd 

Tliy  rustling  folds  dcpurting.     Slill  and  dark 

It  the  dread  meaning  of  thine  Hwful  eye  1 

Art  thou  the  Spirit  oF  Judgement,  that  doih  write 

Mun'a  doom  upon  the  adamantitic  bouk  i 

Or,  with  thy  basiilisk  pretence,  dott  thou  come, 

Wraih-exL-cuting  MiiiUlerl  to  watch 

LoM  uiuU  just  flitting  from  the  gatei  of  life  t 

Speak  to  mL — speak  to  me  ! 

(fie  tinkt  back  n  a  lAfvJ 

*  Nentta.  His  senses  wander. 

It  is  most  awful.    Saw  you  augbt,  my  Lord  I 

*  Hormitdat.  No,  tiothing :  yet  methinki  a  rutlting  passed  us, 

A  swiEl  division  of  the  air — a  Mtund, 
As  of  departing  wings. 
'  Julian,  {recoteiing.)  Eusubia ! 

'i'hou  iirt  ihc  last  tio  that  I  have  on  earth ; 

I  would  look  on  thee  ooce  again — thy  fealurei 

Reriiind  mc  of  past  happiness  :  no  matter ; 

1  fashioned  my  own  fortunes.     Turn  roe — so. 

Turn  mc  upon  my  siile  :  'tis  well ;  I'm  easier. 

The  blood  flows  freely  now  ;  my  pains  are  deadcneal. 

Come  ni'ar.     I'm  somewhat  numbed,  and  heavy,  besTy — 

Cold,  very  cold,  and  dark,  Eusetua  1 

Give  mc  some  air — breath,  breath — some  air,  soow  air. 

Beur  mc — where  I  — can  sec — the  sun. — 

{Thry  bring  SuWaa  Jiirmnrtl :  ke  fistt  kit  tft  i^wtitl 
"  Oh,  Galilean  I  Thou  hast  conquered  me  1' 
(7i«  tinh  tirotgk  tieir 

Nothing,  we  think,  could  he  much  finer  than  this  doM 
the  poeui,  to  which  the  well-known  apoBtrophe  of  the. 
Apostate  adds  eurprising  effect.  But  we  really  d( 
fluous  to  conament  ou  the  grace,  and  beauty,  and  poCB^ 
which  are  so  conspicuous  in  the  extracts  we  have  givenl 
the  faults  of  the  poem  we  are  still  less  in  a  temper  to  dwell. 
we  must  speak  of  them, — we  think  Julian  is  made,  we  will 
say  too  amiable  a  person  merely,  (although,  roaugre  the  H 
rable  authority  of  Speed,  less  of  Uie  Titus,  and  more  of 
Trajan  character,  would  have  hetter  comported  with  W»  ^ 
tlons,)  but  too  tender,  artless,  and  almost  boyish  :  too  tlttki 
the  zeulot  is  blended  with  his  character,  to  identi^  the  Ai 
tate.  The  poet  is  not  bound,  indeed,  to  copy  his  portnitr 
the  historian  ;  and  if  he  is  but  consistent  with  IlliBsel^^^ 
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not  be  fairly  made  an  objection,  that  he  departs  from  the  strict 
accuracy  of  fact.  But  still,  the  very  designation  of  the  hero 
in  the  title-page,  the  enthusiasm  he  displays  in  the  opening  of 
the  poem,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  exhibited  as  the 
restorer  of  the  old  idolatry,  putting  aside  historical  fact,  would 
seem  to  reauire  that  greater  prominence  should  have  been  given 
to  that  darker  part  of  his  character.  As  it  is,  the  last  line  of 
the  poem,  striking  as  is  the  effect  produced  by  it, — for  we  in- 
stantly refer  it  to  his  real  character, — would  scarcely  be  intelli- 
gible but  for  the  history :  the  poem  does  not  prepare  us  for 
It. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Author  for  his  non-observance 
of  the  unities.     Poets  were  born  before  critics,  and  are  them- 
selves the  authors  of  the  laws  which  these  their  judges  expound 
and  administer.     Shakspeare  is  a  higher  authority  than  Aris- 
totle.    But  neither  rules  on  the  one  hand,  nor  precedents  on 
the  other,  can  decide  a  point  of  taste.    The   substantial  ob- 
jections to  a  violent  departure  from  the  unities  of  time  and 
place,  appear  to  be  these :  First,  that  they  take  away  from  the 
probability  of  the  story,  recalling  the  reader's  attention  con- 
jnually  to  the  tricks  and  artifices  of  invention,  and  betraying 
ihe  imperfection  of  the  art.     Next,  that  they  occasion  too  fre- 
|uent  a  demand  on  the  reader's  memory,  or  fancy,  or  whatever 
>ther  faculty  is  necessarily  exercised  in  supplying  the  hiatus, 
vhich,  for  want  of  a  chorus  furnishing  due  information  on  the 
abject,  has  to  be  filled  up  by  supposing.  A  reader  has  no  objec- 
ion  to  dismount  and  walk,  while   Pegasus  breathes  himself, 
lOw  and  then,  but  he  does  not  like  to  perform  half  the  journey 
n  foot.    The  real  use  of  the  division  of  a  poem  into  books  or 
Cts,  is  to  allow  of  regular  intervals,  of  which  the  Poet  may 
lake  the  best  use  he  can,  to  shift  his  scenes  and  arrange  afresh 
is   persons  and   circumstances.     But  to  suppose  weeks  or 
lODths  to  have  elapsed  between  ensuing  scenes,  is  perplexing 
»  the  mind :  it  requires  an  unpleasing  enort,  and  therefore  it  is 
>ntrary  to  true  taste.     Lastly,  whatever  seems  to  betray  in  the 
oet,  a  deficiency  of  skill  in  the'  arrangement  of  his  materials, 
sterility  of  resources,  or  a  defect  of  judgement  in  the  choice 
*  "his  subject, — and  one  of  these  is  generally  involved  in  any 
olent  departures  from  probability, — must  necessarily  detract 
bm  the  pleasure  inspired  by  the  composition.    To  try  **  Julian** 
r  these  rules.    We  have  already  hinted,  that  the  scene  at 
0risabor  is  somewhat  objectionable  on  account  of  the  rapid  and 
Urupi  transition  which  is  made  from  Antioch  to  Perisabor,  and 
fiuce  to  Ctesiphon.    If  the  Author  thought,  by  breaking  the 
umey  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  to  make  the  transition  easier, 
{ erred^    Distances,  in  poetry,  are  not  computable  by  ttie^ 
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ridians  or  parallels.  But  his  object  probably  was»  tx>  intre 
an  incident,  which,  as  requiring  a  detached  scene,  connect 
neither  end  with  the  adjacent  context,  was  hardly  wortkli 
interpolated.  Up  to  this  part  of  the  poem»  we  find  no 
with  the  consecutiveness  of  the  scenes.  At  pages  65  and 
we  have  long  intervals  supposed,  but  they  are  natural  pasi 
the  action.  The  remainder  must  be  considered  as  one 
though  broken  by  transitions.  None  of  these,  however, 
tlie  exception  already  made,  exceed  the  just  bounds  of  pcN 
license,  if  we  allow  the  Poet  to  transport  ua  at  once  froa 
tioch  to  Ctesiphon.  The  Author  will  perceive  that  wedi 
wish  to  tie  him  down  very  rigidly  to  the  canonti  of  cnticiMi 
far  as  they  ensure  a  pleasing  eft'ect,  they  are  deserving  o 
leution,  and  cannot  be  blighted  with  impunity.  Beyow 
all  is  hypercriticism  and  pedantry. 

We  have  noticed  some  few  imperfect  lines,  which  we  I 
other  critics  who  may  come  after  us,  to  detect ;  but  we  treli 
specify  one  instance,  because  it  savours  a  little  of  affectatio 
a  vice  from  which  the  correct  taste  of  the  Author  has  kept 
for  the  most  part,  exemplarily  free.  '  Lordly  ha-lH 
'  on,'  is,  in  one  place,  promoted  to  the  dignity  oi  a  penb 
labic  substantive,  and  endowed  with  full  half  of  a  line  ia  g 
to  support  its  rank.  In  another  place,  '  wild  ambi-ti-oi 
suifered  to  over- run  its  natural  bounds  in  a  similar  manBcr< 
Cowley  and  SpL'Userare  seductive  precedents  for  sochlibfl 
on  the  one  h:tiid,  Sternhokl  and  Hopkins  might  havemoiei 
a  counteractive  force  on  the  other,  as  warning  off  apiBi 
perilous  an  ap|>ro\imation  to  their  peculiar  and  iuait 
rliythui. 

It  would  be  unjust  not  to  notice  the  moral  purity  bTii 
the  poem  is  so  honourably  distinguished.  In^the  hands  of  ■ 
of  tlie  Author's  contemporaries,  Julian  would  not  haiel 
made  a  liero,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  religion  from  vbi 
apostatized.  It  is  impossible  to  write  the  AuUior's  nsaeit 
length,  (and  we  wish  him  well  riil  of  the  plebeian  moooidi 
which  seems  tied  on  to  the  i'Uphonous  und  poet-like  iW 
De  Vere,  even  at  the  expense  of  an  Act  of  ParliamenU  < 
impossible  to  utter  that  already  thrice  celebrated  naiiM;*^ 
bemg  reminded  of  the  recent  attempts  to  exalt  pay>f|i— , ' 
'  religion  of  the  loves  and  tlie  luxuries,'  in  comparison  vii 
reli<i^ion  of  the  Bible.  Sir  Aubrey  apologizes  for  sol  ki 
i:imnnen<-ed  his  development  of  Julian's  character  at  as  Hi 
pt.'fiud;  '  for  1  have  not  dared,' he  says,  '  to  detail  in  Isqp 
'  the  pro^ntss  of  im|ue(y,  or  to  arrav  the  aqnunenls  ihl 
'  <iii(!ed  a  (JhriNtiiiii  trom  his  (iod.*  The  pxi^t^nafijQuJlQf^is 
i n^iiit  (o  liiv.  judgLiatiit  Jiid  hi'<  principles.  *  TliuL  I  I^febi 
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verted  }  but  it  certainly  was  far  from  our  intention  to  give  any 
he  adds,  '  in  accomplishing  my  own  ideas,  is  a  fact  i  cannot 
'  hide  iVom  myself;  but  the  present  is  a  first  effort,  and  may, 
'  I  would  hope,  lead  to  better  things/  It  is,  indeed,  a  brilliant 
promise ;  or  rather,  our  Poet's  mind,  like  some  tropipal  trees, 
seems  to  put  forth  blossoms  and  fruit  at  once. 

Art.  III.  1.  The  Life  of  William  Pewiy  abridged  and  adapted  to  the 
Use  of  Young  Persons.  By  Mary  Hughea  (late  KobsQu).  f.cap 
8vo.  pp.  192.  Price  4s.  6d.  London,  1822. 

!^.  A  Letter  to  a  Junior  Member  of  the  Society  (^  Friends  ;  pccasiont^ 
by  his  Address  to  Young  Alen  and  Women  of  the  same  Suciety^ 
ISino.  pp.  24.  Woodbridge,  1820. 

WE  avail  ourselves  of  these  two  small  publications,  for  thf 
purpose  of  offering  a  few  remarks  on  the  general  subject 
of  Quaker  Orthodoxy,  to  which  we  adverted  in  our  article  pa 
i/Lu  Barton's  Poems,  having  been  given  to  understand  that 
pur  remarks  on  that  occasion  have  been  somewhat  misin- 
terpreted. 

lAttle  will  be  required  to  be  said  of  the  former  publication. 
An  analysis  of  Mr.  Clarkson's  unreadable  memoirs  of  tbiit 
great  and  good  man,  was  given  in  the  Old  Series  of  this  Jourr 
^al  ;*  f^nd  to  that  paper  we  may  refer  our  readers  for  our  view9 
of  Penn's  extraordinary  character.  This  abridged  narrative 
comprises  the  substance  of  those  memoirs ;  and  as  it  appear^ 
to  be  very  respectably  executed,  it  will,  we  doubt  not,  be 
generally  acceptable.  Penn's  Letter  to  his  Wife  aiid  Childrfua  if 
worth  half  the  money. 

The  Tract,  we  understand  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Bet- 
i^ard  Barton.  Although  it  must  be  considered  as  speaking  the 
i^^ntiments  only  of  an  individual,  it  contains  an  expression  of 
Tl^ws  and  feelmgs  which  we  believe  to  be  characteristic  of 
i))e  best  portion  of  the  religious  Society  of  which  he  is  an  or- 
liament.  In  the  general  tenor  of  the  advice  he  offers,  we  fully 
concur  ;  and  we  shall  in  the  sequel  avail  ourselves  of  several 
of  the  Writer's  very  intelligent  remarks. 

|n  expressing  our  satisfaction  with  Mr.  Bartends  poems  on 
reli^ioi^s  subjects,  we  took  occasion  to  notice  the  explicit  maur 
n^r  m  which  he  refers  to  those  doctrines  of  the  Chnstian  sys- 
iexfip  respecting  which  the  tenets  of-  Quakerism  have  l^eea  9a9r 
pected  tp  lean  towards  heterodoxy.  It  was  this  remark  which, 
we  understand*  gave  pain  to  some  of  our  readers,  as  seemim 
to  iptimate  a  persuasion  that  such  a  suspicion  wbb  not  i£ 
funded.  The  fact  we  presume  to  be  unquestionable,  that  9 
general  impression  exists  of  the  kind  to  which  we  fid* 

♦  VoL  X.  p.  497. 
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opinion  as  to  how  far  it  is  a  correct  impression.  In  tmtli,  we 
found  ourselves  (and  we  are  still  in  nearly  the  same  predica- 
"pxent)  in  want  of  the  requisite  information  to  enable  us  to  pro- 
Yiounce  on  the  present  state  of  religious  sentiment  among  the 
Quaker  body.  The  writings  of  Barclay  and  of  Penn,  and  the 
eulogistical  '  portraiture'  drawn  by  Clarkson,  acquaint  lu,  to 
a  certain  extent^  with  what  Quakerism  is  as  a  system  ;  but  the 
iactual  opinions  of  a  religious  body  are  not  to  be  judged  of  by 
the  controversial  writings  of  two  centuries  back.  The  '*  Apo- 
logy''  is,  we  suspect,  little  read  by  Friends  themselves ;  and  few 
oftheir  number,  we  imagine,  would  choose  to  pledge  themselves 
to  all  the  sentiments  of  Fox,  or  even  of  Barclay  and  Penn.  The 
Yearly  Epistles,  the  only  accredited  documents  of  a  public  ma- 
ture, the  "  Book  of  Extracts,"  and  Tuke's  **  Principles,**  nrast 
be  considered,  however,  as  forming  the  modem  standard  of 
Quaker  Theology.  But  publications  of  this  description  differ 
materially  from  the  spontaneous  writings  of  mdividuals,  which 
best  indicate  the  existing  state  and  prevailing  tone  of  public 
opinion  and  feeling,  exnibiting  the  professed  belief  of  the 
body,  as  it  were,  in  actual  operation.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
Society  have  most  studiously  repressed  and  discountenanced, 
imder  a  terror  of  intestine  controversy,  all  doctrinal  discus- 
sions. In  this,  they  may  have  acted  wisely ;  but  it  has  had 
the  effect  of  leaving  the  real  sentiments  of  Friends  in  some 
obscurity. 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  say,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement  is  that  to  which  we  chiefly  refer,  as  a  point  on 
which  a  leaning  to  heterodoxy  is  supposed  to  exist.  The 
Yearly  Meeting  Epistle  of  1819  recognises  the  attempts  which 
had  been  recently  made  to  stir  this  question,  in  the  advice 
which  it  contains,  '  not  to  read  publications  which  openly  or 
^  indirectly  inculcate  a  disbelief  in  the  benefits  procured  to  us 
'  by  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  in  the  divinity  of  him 
•  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  or  in  the  perceptible  guidance  of  his 
^  Spirit.*  This  advice  must  at  the  same  time  be  considered  as 
a  decisive,  though  somewhat  indirect  avowal  of  the  faith  of  the 
Society  on  those  great  articles ;  and  it  at  once  disproves  the  ca- 
lumny which  would  impute  to  them  as  a  body,  a  creed  border- 
ing on  Socinianism.  Modern  Unitarianism  would,  indeed, 
fkm  bring  within  its  catholic  embrace,  Jews,  Mahommedans, 
and  Quuers,  as  all  belonging  to  the  true  Unitarian  risible 
Church,  Pagans  and  Trinitarians  only  being  excluded.  But 
even  though  it  could  be  made  to  appear  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  as  held  by  other  denominations  of  Protestahts,  is 
not  in  terms  received  by  the  followers  of"  Barclay  and  Penn, 
it  could  be  only  a  despicable  quibble  that  should,  on  that  pre- 
tence, class  tnem,   under  the  equivocal  name  of  Unitarians, 
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with  the  impugnere  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.     Penn's  early  works  are  known  to  contain 
some  free  and  rather  flippant  remarks  on  the  orthodox  creed, 
which  subjected  him  to  a  seven  months'  imprisonment.     This 
was  not  the  way  to  wean  him  from  his  opinions  ;  but  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  afterwards  aware  that  he  had  expressed  him- 
stlf  unguardedly,  and  aflbrded  a  handle  to  his  enemies.    No- 
tliing  can  be  more  crude  tlian  his  theological  sentiments^  as 
displayed  in  his  "  Sandy  Foundation  shaken."  The  unguarded 
{statements  of  orthodox  writers  appear  to  have  had  an  unfa- 
vourable and  undue  influence  on  his  mind  ;  and  all  his  shew  of 
argument  rests  on  the  misapprehensions  which  these    state- 
ments had  led  him  to  entertain  respecting  the  doctrines  he 
attempts  to  invalidate.  Similar  misapprehensions  and  prejudices, 
we  make  no  doubt,  continue  to  operate  on  the  minds  of  his 
followers:  they  shew  themselves  in  a  morbid  dislike  of  what 
may  be  descnbed  as  a  high  Athanasian  phraseology  on  the 
subjects  in  question.    The  word  Trinity  is  speciflcally  objected 
to ;  not,    however,  by  Quakers  only,    but  by  many  devout 
persons  of  other  communions,  as   of  merely  human   inven* 
tion ;  and  certain  phrases  are  considered  by  them  as  excep- 
tionable, which  Christians  in  general  scruple  not  to  employ. 
But  still,  between  the  creed  of  Quakerism,  and  that  of  modem 
Unitarians,  the  discrepancy  is  inflnite.     The  distinguishing 
tenet  of  the  former,  namely,  the  perceptible  ififluefices  of  the  Hofy 
K^pirit,  involves  in  it  a  practical  belief  as  far  removed  from  the 
uo-creed  of  the  Socinian,  as  light  from  darkness.     It  implies  a 
view  of  the  condition  of  human  nature,  of  the  scheme  of  re- 
demption, and  the  means  of  recovery,   totally  at  variance  with 
the  Unitarian  theology  ;  and  when  coupled  with  an  avowal  of 
belief  in  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  in  the  bene- 
fits procured  by  his  death,  seems  to  include  every  essential  part 
of  the  Christian  system.    The  man  who  believes  this  with  his 
heart,  believes  all  that  the  Scripture  requires  him  to  believe  in 
order  to  salvation.     He  may  not  express  himself  on  the  subject 
of  the  Trinity,  the  personality  of  the  Spirit,  and  other  pomts 
of  confessed  importance,  in  our  language;  but  he  holds  the 
Head  ;    he  belongs  to  the  true  circumcision,  "  who  worship 
"  God  in  the  Spirit,  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  have  no  con- 
'*  fidence  in  the  flesh."  The  consistent  Qualcer  believes  that,  in 
order  to  be  saved,  a  man  must  be  bom  again.    And  can  it  be  a 
question  with  a  pious  person,  which  of  ihe  two  is,  in  the  best 
sense,  the  most  orthodox,  the  man  who  will  wrangle  and  dog- 
matise for  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  Baptismal  regeneration ; 
or  he  who  can  go  no  further  in  his  avowal  of  belief,  than  what 
is  called  tlie  Apostles'  Creed,  and  believes  in  the  necessity  of 
Jlegeneiatiou,  yet  without  Baptism  ?    The  consistent  Quaker 
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18  a  devout  man,  a  man  of  prayer.  In  tbia  reapect  he  is  nosi 
truly  orthodox ;  orthodox  on  a  point  fiur  more  important  than 
any  on  which  he  can  nos^ibly  differ  from  Christians  of  other 
denominations.  By  this«  toOj^  he  is  essentially  distinguished 
firom  the  Unitarian  on  the  one  hand,  and  scarcely  less  so,  on 
the  other,  from  the  self-sufficient  man  of  creeds  and  articles, 
who  resolves  a  practical  belief  in  Divine  influences  into  en- 
thusiasm. 

But  lest,  in  this  representation  of  the  Quaker  doctrine,  we 
should  be  thought  to  be  proceeding  upon  mere  assumption, 
we  shall  here  transcribe,  for  the  gratification  of  our  readers^  «i 
few  paragraphs  from  an  admiraple  Trs^:(  by  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  their  ministers. 

*  A%  **  God  is  a  spirit,"  and  tbe  mal  of  man  ii  of  a  spiritual  aature, 
so,  the  iiitcrcoursc  between  God  sod  msn  must  be  spiritual.  By  oase* 
ffilly  obeerving  what  pss^ei  in  our  owq  ouadf,  we  gsay  clearly  perceive 
within  ourselves  two  opposite  natures,  one  teoding  to  good,  the  other  ta 
evil.  The  distress  of  roiod  wfaiph  we  feel  after  haviog  followifxl  the  sv^ 
gestions  of  the  latter,  i»  well  as  the  peace  and  sapsfactioo  wf  experiepcc 
in  yielding  to  the  former,  are  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  As 
this  Heavenly  Director  is  obeyed  and  followed ;  as  we  endeavour  with 
all  our  might  to  refrain  from  what  it  condemns,  and  pray  for  assistance 
to  accomplish  what  it  points  out,  it  will  enable  lis  by  degrees  to  oyer* 
come  the  evil  propensities  of  our  nature;  it  will  purify  our  hearts,  and 
prepare  lu  for  a  degree  of  union  with  the  Supreme  Being.  Ry  the 
gradual  operation  of  this  Divine  power,  our  very  affections  and  dispo* 
sitioos  will  be  changed ;  we  shall  then  understand  what  was  meant  by 
that  declaration  of  our  Lord,  ^  Ye  mutt  be  bom  again.''  Here  the 
relish  ibr  sin  will  be  in  great  measure  taken  away ;  we  shall  be  releasied 
from  its  bondage,  and  introduced  to  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children 
of  God.  But  before  this  happy  state  can  be  experienced,  we  shall  have 
many  severe  struggles  to  encounter  with  the  evil  and  corruptioQ  pf  qur 
hearts,  and  shall  find  that  our  rational  faculties  alono  are  utterly  unequal 
to  the  conflict.  If,  however,  we  cleave  firmly  to  that  measure  and  mani- 
festation of  the  Spirit  or  grace  of  God  which  is  given  to  every  man  tu 
profit  withal,  (1  Cor.  xii.  7)  we  shall  experience  help  from  him  who  is 
omnipotent,  and  in  his  strength  become  "  more  than  conquerors.'* 

*  As  man,  in  his  natural  and  fallen  state,  is  prone  to  evil,  and  can 
only  be  redeemed  from  it  by  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  so 
Aere  are  two  great  classes  or  states,  distinguished  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
by  the  terms  carnal  and  spiritual.  Each  of  these  states  has  its  distin- 
guishing marks.  The  rule  for  ascertaining  the  members  of  each,  was 
Uid  down  by  our  Lord  himself,  when  he  said,  '*  £very  tree  is  known  by 
id  awn  fruits.** 

*  These  are  the  marks  by  which  the  members  of  the  carnal  state  mi^ 
be  Juiowq.  Their  supreme  delight  seems  to  be  in  the  objects  of  sense; 
they  fire  pleasing  and  gratifying  thecss^ves  solely  with  the  material 
world,  and  Adolisng  the  powers  and  Cpc^lties  ^'hich  they  possess  u 
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mionad  ercjituras;  they  rofuse  to  believe  in  whatcannoi  be  made  plain 
to  tbeir  nahirAl  cepacitiefiy  and,  in  the  pride  of  their  hearts,  even  sit  in 
judgment  upen  the  operations  of  Infinite  WLidom.  Tbe  carnany- 
minded  are  busy  in  doing  their  own  wills ;  and  dcspisiog  the  lowly 
appearance  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  as  inwardly  manifested,  tbey  ace  in  a 
great  rncasnre  left  to  themselves  ;  their  foolish  hearts  become  dHrkeoed ; 
and  they  have  no  more'  conception  of  the  things  which  belong  to  the 
spiritual  kingdom,  than  a  man  born  blind  has  of  colours.  They  become 
cstrang(Kl  from  the  hourcc  of  love,  then  hardened,  and  some  at  lengtk 
persecutors.  They  are  servanth  of  a  power  which  has  always  been  op- 
posixl  to  the  happiness  of  man ;  and  being  out  of  the  Divine  harmony 
which  reigns  among  the  subjects  of  the  spiritual  kingdom,  they  produce 
confusion  and  misery  throughout  the  creation  of  God* 

•  ««««« 

*  Our  natural  faculties,  however  noble  and  excellent,  cannot  of 
themselves  lead  us  to  God.  They  may  enable  us  to  provide  for  our 
b(>dily  wants,  and  to  prosecute  researches  in  the  material  workL 
They  may  convince  us,  that  the  whole  creation  is  the  work  o^a  Being 
infinite  in  wisdom  and  power,  and  that  every  continflenoy  in  the 
operations  of  nature  was  foreseen  and  exactly  provided  for  wiU»  tha 
most  consummate  skill;  that  before  this  creative  and  sustaining  Poweri 
the  most  intelligent  among  the  sons  of  men  shrinks  into  absolute  in«^ 
significance.  Reason,  enlightened  by  that  knowleidge  of  Divine 
wisdom  which  we  have  gained  from  the  sacred  volume,  may  teach  ue 
all  this;  but  reason  can  never  of  itself  bring  us  to  the  saving  know- 
ledge of  God The  things  of  a  man  may  be  known  by  the  spirit  of 

man ;  but,  as  the  great  apostle  asserts,  the  things  of  God  are  known 
only  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Finite  cannot  comprehend  infinite  ;  and 
in  the  ways  of  Providence  there  are  mysteries  which  no  human 
reason  can  solve.  In  this  state  of  being,  we  have  not  all  the  data 
respecting  them  which  are  necessary  to  the  forming  of  a  just  judge- 
ment ;  and  if  our  evidence  be  dencient,  the  conclusion  upon  such 
nremises  may  he  erroneous,  even  if  the  reasoning  were  ever  §o  per- 
fect. Tlie  fact  is,  that  the  powers  of  man  were  so  adapted  to  bis 
situation,  that,  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  this  life,  a  distmct  revela^ 
tion  was  not  rendered  necessary :  the  Supreme  Beinjg;  does  nothing  in 
vain.  Thus,  in  the  inspired  writings,  every  thing  is  acoommodatad 
to  the  state  of  knowledge  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  written.  We 
find  there,  no  revelation  with  respect  to  the  arts  and  scieftoei^  »o 
indication  of  that  beautiful  sjrstem  of  the  universe  which  has  sineo 
been  discovered.  These  were  within  the  range  of  the  natural  fteuk 
ties  of  man,  and  the  knowledge  of  them  was  by  no  means  essential  to 
his  salvation.  But  these  precious  volumes  teach  us  what  humas 
reason  could  never  know,  unless  aided  and  enlightened  fireoi  abovie* 
The^  point  out,  that  He  who  made  man,  has  cowiescended  to  impart 
to  him  of  his  grace  and  good  Spirit ;  that  if  this  be  adhered  to  and  ftU 
fowed,  it  will  lead  into  truth,  and  out  of  error  and  evil ;  that  it  vSII 
change  the  affections,  nurify  the  heart,  and  being  the  Spirit  of  Cfariit» 

the  Mediator,  will  produce  an  union  and  commtmion  with  God* 

^  *  *  «  »  * 
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'  Without  faith  in  the  inward  revelation  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  it  m 
impossible  savingly  to  understand  the  written  revelation  aa  contained 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  A  wicked  man  might  learn  to  repeat  them 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  still  remain  as  corrupt  as  ever.  They  are 
only  to  be  thus  understood  b^  a  measure  of  that  Spirit  by  which  they 
were  dictated ;  only  by  commg  to  Christ,  who  saiu  to  the  unbelieving 
Jews,  *^  Search  the  Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal 
life,  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me.  And  ye  tuitf  not  come 
unto  me,  that  ye  might  have  life."  '* 

In  these  truly  excellent  remarks,  we  are  not  aware  of  a. 
position, — scarcely  of  an  expression  to  which  any  orthodox 
Churchman  or  Dissenter  could  object.  We  will  not  vouch  for 
every  phrase  or  sentiment  in  the  pamphlet ;  but  as  to  the  above 
statement  of  doctrine,  if  this  be  the  *  immediate  revelation/ 
the  '  light  witliin,'  which  our  Quaker  brethren  contend  for,  we 
are  ready  to  profess  our  entire  concurrence  with  them.  It  is  in 
accordance  with  the  familiar  doctrine  of  evangelical  pulpits. 
And  that  no  sentiment  tending  to  the  depreciation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  is  now  held  in  connexion  witli  this  belief  in  the 
necessity  of  Divine  teaching,  by  the  Quakers  as  a  body,  we 
are  warranted  nnd  bound  to  believe,  by  the  zeal  they  have  con- 
spicuously displayed  in  promoting  the  formation  of  Bible 
Societies.  This  fact,  if  universal,  were  sufficient  to  wipe  off 
the  imputation  of  an  anti-scriptnial  enthusiasm  derogatory  to 
tlie  inspired  Rule  of  Faith .f    Whether  their  sentiments  as  a 

*  *'  Brief  Remarks  upon  the  Carnal  and  Spiritual  State  of  Man/' 
kc*    By  William  Allen.  Svo.  pp.  24*.    London.     1817- 

f  It  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  see,  in  the  history  of  controversies, 
how  arguments,  like  weapons,  sometimes  change  owners,  and  are 
made  to  serve,  at  different  times,  opposite  purposes.    Thus  Hooker 
contends,  in  opposition  to  his  Puritan  adversary,  for  the  efficiency  of 
the  Scriptures  as  read,  terming  the  simple  reading  a  species  of  preach- 
ing.   The  High  Church  opponents  of  the  Bible  Soacty  take  just  the 
opposite  ground*  maintainmg  the  inefficiency  of  the  Scripturei  at 
read,  without  comment  or  priestly  instruction.    Penn  denied  the 
ficripturies  to  be  an  adeauate  or  ultimate  Rule  of  Faith,  claiming  that 
desiffnation  for  the  liglit  or  spirit  of  Christ;  and  Barclay  actually 
empToys  as  an  argument,  the  various  readings  of  MSS.,  the  errors  of 
transcribers,  and  other  sources  of  difficulty  to  Biblical  critics.    This 
weak  and  wretched  argument,  abandoned  by  the  Quakers,  has  been 
caught  up  by  the  abettors  of  the  Claims  of  the  Church  of  England 
aa  an  authorized  interpreter  and  judge  in  controversies;  and  while 
those  who  have  been  convinced  of  its  fallacy,  are  now  foremost  in 
distributing  that  Rule  of  Faith  whidi  contains  the  mind  of  the  Spirit» 
the  ministers  of  that  Church  which  formerly  condemned  their  errori 
have  adopted  it  as  their  own,  and  are  op^iosing  the  unreserved 
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body  may  not  in  this  respect  have  undergone  flome  change^ 
since  the  days  of  Keith,  and  Barclay,  and  Penn,  we  are  not 
concerned  to  inquire.  If  there  were  extravagance  and  error 
then,  on  the  one  side,  there  were  both  error  and  bigrotry  on  the 
other.  On  comparing  the  "  Apology"  with  the  Uonfutations 
of  the  day,  it  is,  we  think,  inevitaole  to  feel,  that  under  the 
mystic  phraseology  which  he  employs,  of  a  '  universal  light' 
distinct   from   conscience,  the    '  seed,  grace,  or  word/*    the 

•  Christ  within,' '  vehiculum  Dei,^  defined  to  be  '  a  real  spiritual 
'  substance  in  which  God  as  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  dwells,* 
the  Quaker  is  after  all  contending  for  a  Scripture  doctrine,  not- 
withstanding tlie  confusion  and  error^which  his  speculations  as 
to  the  mode  of  Divine  influences,  mingle  with  that  doctrine ; 
while  the  champion  of  orthodoxy,  in  his  zeal  to  destroy  '  one 
'  of  the  vilest  and  most  pernicious  heresies  that  our  unhappy 

*  nation  has  ever  been  infected  with,'  and  to  counteract  tne 
'  enthusiastic  freaks'    and    '  numberless  mischiefs'   of   that 
'  abominable  sect,'*    as  the  Quakers  are  termed,  is  led  to 
explain  away  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  Divine  Influeaces  al- 
together.    Certainly,  the  tampering  with  Scripture,  which  W0 
find  employed  in  order  to  disprove  the  Quaker  doctrine,  es- 
pecially on  the  subject  of  the  inward  Witness  of  the  Spirit,  is 
quite  as  gross  and  as  pernicious  as  any  which  can  be  charged 
upon  the  learned    *'  Apologist."t    Tne  doctrine  which  the 
Quaker  distorted,  it  was  too  much  the  practice  of  the  orthodox 
of  that  day,  to  rationahze  into  nothing,   and  in  effect  to  deny. 
And  upon  this  point,  were  Quakerism  vulnerable  on  no  other, 
much  as  we  dislike  the  phraseology  and  some  of  the  positions 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  its  advocates,  we  should  deem  it 
more  safe  to  err  with  them,  than  with  their  opponents. 

But  it  is  on  the  subject  of  Justification,  that  the  Quaker 
doctrine  i^  the  most  open  to  objection.  It  will,  perhaps,  have 
been  observed,  that,  amid  the  admirable  remarks  transcribed 
from  Mr.  Allen,  there  occurs  no  specific  reference  to  the  guilt 
involved  in  man's  fallen  state,  or  to  the  necessity  of  his  obtain- 
ing, besides  and  previously  to  his  moral  restoration,  pardon  and 
reconciliation  with  his  ofiended  Maker.  The  only  distinct  refer- 
ence of  the  kind,  is  a  somewhat  unconnected  remark  in  the  first 
paragraph,  which  we  noticed  with  great  pleasure. 

*  Under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  trespasses  and  crimes  were  ex- 

tribution  of  that  sufficient  Rule  of  Faith,  by  our  BiUe  SodetSes,  is 
tending  to  the  tubversioa  of  their  Church. 

*  See  Bennet's  **  Confutation  of  Quakerism.''  8vo.  1709.    Pr^fi 

f  V.  Ibid.  pp.  70,  ei  tej. 
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ptalad  by  McrificcB  and  other  external  ritei  and  obaerraiii 
were  typical  of  the  great  atonement  which  should  afterwards  bei 
by  Christ  Jesus,  the  Son  and  Sent  of  the  Father,  on  the  introdudioii 
of  his  more  glorious  and  perfect  dispensation.  But  none  will  recniva 
the  full  benefit  of  this  atonement,  except  tliose  who  become  T^ea^ 
clled  to  the  Fatlicr  through  the  blessed  effects  of  the  mediation  of  his 
bdoved  Son.* 

There  ia  noUiing  to  object  to  in  thin  statement ;  but  the  tnni 
of  expresaion,  and  th€  manner  in  which  tiie  sentence  is  intro- 
doced,  seem  to  us  to  indicate  that  the  subject  is  aomewbat  alien 
from  the  Quaker  theology.  We  should  be  extremely  «orry  to 
misrepresent  the  Writer  or  his  friends  on  this  point ;  bet  we 
are  much  mistaken  if  such  lun<jiiage  as  we  find  employed  in  the 
fifth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  or  in  the  'sixth  of 
the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corintliians,  is  in  familiaT  use  aoHMig 
the  ministers  of  their  Society.  The  guilt  of  sia,  the  wrath  of 
God  and  of  the  Lamb,  the  "  ten-ors  of  tlie  Lord,"  the  price  of 
our  ransom,  tlie  making  of  him  who  knew  no  sin,  a  aiB«ofiering 
for  us,  the  being  justified  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  so  being 
saved  from  wrath  through  him — these  are  topics  on  which,  we 
apprehend,  it  is  very  rarely  the  custom  of  triends  to  insist^— 
ou  which  their  notions  are  the  most  indistinct  and  tinctured  whfa 
prejudice.    The  following  is  the  singular  language  of  Barclay: 

*  As  for  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  without  us,*  (extennJ  to  as) 
'  we  own  it  against  the  Socinians,  and  that  it  was' fUl  and  com* 
'  plete  in  its  kind ;  yet  not  so  as  to  exclude  the  real  worth  of  the 
^  workandsufieringsofChristinus,  nor  his  present  intercesaion:^ 
This  is  language  at  once  mystical  and  erroneous ;  bwtt  m  kia 
''  Apology,"  he  speaks  more  intelligibly  and  more  acriptn- 
rally.  '  We  firmly  believe,  it  was  necessary  that  Chriat-ohwAl 
'  come,  that  by  his  death  and  sufierings  he  might  oft*er  himadf 
'  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  our  sins.'     And,  *  We  oelieve,  thaitthe 

*  remission  of  sins  which  any  partake  of,  is  only  in  toad  far  Ae 
'  virtue  of  timt  most  satisfiictory  sacrifice,  and  not  otborwiae.^ 
It  is  plain,  however,  from  other  passages,  tliat  respectnig  4kt 
doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith,  the  tenets  of  Quakerism  huve 
always  been  less  confornrable  than  on  any  otlter  point  of  doetliiie, 
to  the  creed  of  the  Reformed  Churches. 

Here,  too,  we  feel  it  but  just  to  make  somecOQcesaion;««i» 
as  we  admitted  in  reference  to  the  Unitarian  centioverayji -^^^f 
in  Uie  present  reference,  we  freely  own,  that  the  exceptionable 
or  unguarded  statements  of  orthodox  writers  have  been,  if  notin 
partUie  occasion  of  the  opposite  error,  yet,  afmitfsl  aoeuroeiif 
^   ■      it 

■  ,        I 

♦  "  Quakerism  confirmed."  Sect.  iv.  p.  62S.  f  "  Apology.**  p.  S3 j.  ? 
i  £.  K.for  April,  1822.  Art.  Unitarian  Sermons,  p.  3-11. 
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Bentation  of  Christ^s  death  as  a  puirchase  of  sdlvutioA  on  be- 
half of  his  people.  No^,  no  Other  idea  is  tueatit  to  be  tjonveyeii 
by  this  language,  than  is  expressed  by  the  iera^,  projAtiatkm, 
sacrifice,  satisfaction,  rans&m,  atonemevHt,  which  we  nnd  QittjE^ers 
themselves  using,  though  sparingly,  and  even  Sociniaiw^  though 
they  attempt  to  explain  tihem  away,  forced  to  employ.  But, 
under  any  gloss  or  interpretation,  sucb  terms  as  these  nuat 
mean,  that  the  remission  of  sins  is  by  virtue  of  the  redeeaniiig, 
satisfying,  or  expiatory  saerifioe  of  Christ.  We  do  not  con- 
cede any  thing,  therefore,  to  the  objection  of  the  Socinian 
against  the  doctrine,  when  we  express  dissatisfaction  with  the 
language  in  which  that  doctrine  has  sometimes  been  stated,  as 
if  the  mterposition  of  the  Son  of  God  rendered  the  Father 
placable,^ — as  if  it  were  the  cause,  instead  of  being  the  effect  of 
the  Divine  placability  and  compassion.  The  word  purchase,  as 
we  had  occasion  to  remark,  is  used  in  Scripture  in  reference, 
not  to  the  blessings  procured  for  us  by  Christ  as  mediator, 
which  are  *'  the  giji  of  God,"  but  to  the  Church  itself^  bought, 
that  is  ransomed,  with  his  blood.  Much  evil  has  arisen  from 
over-straining  figurative  expression^.  Because  a  purchase  and 
a  purchaser  are  spoken  of,  some  persons  have  seemed  to  imagine 
that  there  must  be  a  party  to  receive  the  price.  But,  in  the  case 
of  a  ransom,  which  is  the  proper  idea,  the  person  who  exacts 
or  receives  payment,  is  iiie  masAer  of  live  slave,  the  owver  tif 
the  captive.  He  by  whom  the  sinncfT  is  held  m  bondajge>  ts  sacid 
in  Scnptmre  to  be  Satan ;  so  that,  wit&  reverence  be  it  spoken, 
it  woaM  be  of  htm,  that  the  figure,  if  pnrsued,  would  represent 
our  Lord  as  hariDg  purchased  hie  peome ;  to  him,  in  that  case 
it  most  be  said,  he  paid  the  price,  it  will  be  obvious  that  we 
only  put  it  thus,  to  shew  the  gross  impropriety  of  wresting  tbe 
fifgarative  phraseology  of  Scripture  fix>m  its  natural  purpose  of 
silnple  illustration.  Figures  are  not  propositions.  Let  «8  si- 
ways  guard  against  being  misuvideratoed,  as  though  we  enter- 
tained any  other  belref  than  t^sit,  i«i  wnMh  against  sin^  as  in 
compaission  towards  the  giiifty>  snd  in  a  purpose  to  save,  Chriet 
and  the  Fattier  ane  one. 

There  is  a  psrty  in  the  Establisbed  Church,  by  whom,  asour 
readers  are  well  aware,  the  Quaker  notions  lespectiag  ihe 
Bacraments  wouM'^be  deemed  a  far  more  pemicrouB  heresy  than 
any  erroits  re^ectitag  the  R'vte  of  Faith  or  tbe  means  of  Ju8tfr> 
fication.  Into  this  subject,  faofvvever,  we  have  )no  ecowion  ta 
enter.  'Thor«gh  we  iSfAvk  l^riends  mtms  on  this  poiot,  particu*- 
)arly  as  regards  the  celebration  of  tbe  Lord's  Sup^r,  and  can- 
not help  suspecting  that  their  nefflect  of  this  ordinance,  as  it 
1i)m)  its  rise  in  ttvor,  hm  tended  to  perpetuate  error  in  ' 
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creeds — still,  th^  dreadful  abuse  of  the  Sacraments  bybolk 
Papists  and  Protestants,  accounts  for,  if  it  does  not  excase, 
their  running  into  the  opposite  extreme ;  an  extreme  which  «e 
cannot  but  consider  as  by  far  the  less  dangerous,  and'  in  no 
wise  implicating  the  conscientious  dissident  in  heresy  or  dis- 
obedience. 

Our  readers  will  now  understand  why  we  expressed  ourselfes 
as  we  did  respecting  Mr.  Barton's  poetry^  as  characterized  by 
an  unusual  explicitness  on  the  subject  of  Redemption.    The 
•  '  Christmas  Carol'  to  which  we  referred,  begins  thus : 

'  Jesu  Hominum  SalTStor!  • 

Thou  who  cam'st  on  earth  belowy 
Taking  on  thee  mortal  nature. 

Life  immortal  to  bestow: — 

*  Thou,  who  diedst  for  man's  transgression, 
Thotty  who  reignest  now  above; 

Still  art  heard  in  intercession. 
Still  art  known  by  acts  of  love  f 

*  Fain  would  I,  with  revVent  feeling, 
Owe  my  hopes  to  Thee  alone; 

To  thy  Sacrifice  appealing. 
Cast  each  crown  oefore  thy  throne.' 

Of  the  light  in  which  such  compositions  as  this,  or  sucb 
sentiments  as  those  expressed  by  Mr.  Allen,  are  regarded  by 
the  Society  atlar^e,  we  have  no  means  of  judging;  but  they 
at  least  shew  what  Quakerism  is   capable  of  producing,  and 
how  much  vitality  it  retains.     Such  individual  instances,  taken 
in  connexion  wiUi  the  exertions  of  the  Body  in  the  circulation 
of  the  Scriptures, — which  we  have  ventured  to  characterise  as 
a  signal  and  honourable  concession,  on  the  part  of  the  Society, 
to  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Protestantism,  the  sufficiency 
of  the  Scriptures  as  a  rule  of  faith, — connected,  too,  with  re- 
cent indications  of  a  rising  Missionary  zeal,*  do  seem  to  war- 
rant the  hope,  that  the  doctrinal  differences  and  schismatical 
prejudices  which  have  too  long  estranged  and  divided  this  esti- 
mable community  from  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world,  are  be- 
einniuj^  to  give  way  before  the  all-harmonizing  influence  of 
Christian  pnnciples. 

Such  is  the  hope  and  such  the  feeling  which  a  personal  ao- 

Juaintance  with  many  estimable  and  pious  individuals  of  that 
enomination  has  led  us  to  cherish.  We  are  aware  that,  in  some 
quarters,  an  opposite  opinion  prevails ;  that  the  spread  of  libe- 
lal  sentiments  among  the  Quaker  body,  has  been  attended 
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a  deterioration  of  religious  character  and  abandonment  of  an 
orthodox  doctrine;  that  Deism  and  Socinianism,  though  not 
ostensibly  avowed,  have  spread  widely  in  secret  among  its 
members.  We  know  not  how  a  general  opinion  like  this  can 
either  be  established  or  disproved,  except  by  extensive  inquiries 
which  we  have  no  means  of  prosecuting.  \Ve  believe  it  to  te 
a  hasty  induction  from  pajrtial  facts.  But  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  notice  some  of  the  circumstances  which  appear  to  us  to  ac* 
count  for  such  an  impression,  and  which,  so  far  as  it  originates 
in  correct  observaJLion,  account  for  the  fact ;  premising,  tnat  the 
religious  declension  of  individuals  ought,  injustice,  to  be  kept 
quite  distinct  from  the  acknowledged  faith  of  tiie  Society,- 
wliich  we  believe  was  never  more  conformable  to  the  Scripture 
standard  tlian  of  late  years. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  little  as  the 
pious  Quaker  has  in  conmion  with  tlie  Unitarian,  $ome  of  fiis 
objections  tq  the  evangelical  phraseology  appear  to  be  of  a  Socinian 
complexion.  It  was  on  this  account  tliat  Barclay  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  dist  luini  an  accordance  with  Socinus  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Atonement ;  which  he  does,  however,  in  such  terms  as 
shew  that  he  differed  from  the  orthodox.  We  are  very  far  from 
believing  the  Quakers  to  have  become  more  Socinianized  on  this 
point ;  but  we  submit,  whether  a  facility  is  not  created,  of  slid- 
ing into  Socinianism,  by  keeping  so  much  out  of  sight  as  we 
fear  is  general  among  them,  the  great  doctrine  of  Christ's  Satis- 
faction. The  divinity  and  mediatorial  character  of  our  Lord, 
we  have  seen  to  be  expressly  recognised  as  a  fundamental  tenet 
of  the  Body ;  and  his  death  and  suHerings  are  spoken  of  as 
the  procuring  cause  of  the  benefits  wliich  the  Gospel  announces^ 
and  the  Spirit  confers.  We  have  no  wish  that  the  Quakef 
should  adopt  the  Shibboleth  of  any  other  party  ;  but  let  him 
8\ispect  tlie  purity  of  his  creed,  and  tlie  simplicity  of  his  reliaiice 
on  Divine  teaching,  if  he  finds  within  himself  a  reluctance  to 
admit  and  adopt  anuoi  the  representations  or  phraseology  of  tli^ 
iloly  Scriptures.  The  Gospel  announces  a  twofold  remedy'  fof 
a  twofold  calamity— guilt  and  moral  apostacy :  it  proclaims  par- 
don and  reconciliation  through  faitli  in  the  blood  of  the  redeem- 
ing sacrifice,  and  promises  restoration  by  the  influences  of  the 
Spirit  as  the  fruit  of  l>aving  become  reconciled  through  th^J 
faith.  The  losing  si^ht  of  cither  part  of  our  salvation,  iiuist 
involve  us  in  perilous  lieresy.  ,   . 

Another  circumstance  wliich  may  account  for  the  opinion  al- 
luded to,  is,  the  known  sentimeitts  of'  certain  prominent  membefs  of 
their  Body.  It  so  happens,  that  several  individuals,  whose 
wealth,  or  station  in  society,  or  benevolent  activity,  have 
br9ught  them  more  into  public  notice,  have  been  Qusdccrs  by 
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education  and  profession,  but  not  in  creed ;  and  in  gome  tesdfi 
after  their  religious  connexion  with  the  Society  had  ceased,  they 
have  continued  to  adhere  to  the  garb  and  peculiar  dialect  of 
Quakerism.  It  is  obvious  how  naturally  such  instances  would 
operate  to  produce  an  impression  unfavourable  to  the  religioof 
character  of  the  Society,  in  the  absence  of  other  means  oif 
information.  Although,  in  fact»  they  afford  no  Criterion  of  the 
state  of  sentiment  within  the  community,  they  are  taken  for 
genuine  indications  of  the  tendency  of  the  system. 

But  still  more,  perhaps,  the  secessioru  iohich  hope  tate^pUai 
from  the  Society,  have  tended  to  confirm  this  opinion.  We  speak 
iiot  of  those  palpable  cases  of  dereliction  of  principle  towhfd 
all  communities  are  subject,  or  the  chanjges  which  comrenieiiee 
has  obviously  had  a  greater  share  in  procmcing  than  convictioa; 
but  of  the  secession  of  pious  and  respectable  individuals  edu- 
cated in  the  principles  of  Quakerism,  who  have  joined  the 
Church  of  England.  For  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that,  in 
every  instance  which  occurs  to  our  recollectioA»  such  persobi 
have  passed  at  once  into  the  Establishment*  So  eztteme  and 
violent  a  transition  seems  to  require,  as  the  only  sadflfiictorr 
explanation,  that  we  should  refer  it  to  a  fundamental  and  totji 
change  of  religious  opinions.  Hence,  the  doctrinal  difference 
between  Quakerism  and  the  creed  of  the  Church  of  JSn£^ai^,ii 
naturally  supposed  to  be  extreme,  since  the  alternative  df  tte 
Athanasian  Creed  is  preferred  to  continuing  a  member  of  the 
sectarian  body.  Ana  the  heterodoxy  of  Uiat  body  is  likely 
enough  to  be  urged  as  the  reason  for  the  individual^  chai^  of 
sentiment.  And  the  pre-eminent  orthodoxy  of  the  Chuf^  of 
England  must  be  viewed,  in  that  case,  as  the  great  inducetnent 
for  the  preference  given  to  a  system  of  worship  and  chinth- 
govemment  precisely  the  opposite  of  every  tenet  of  Quakerism; 
when  other  denominations  of  Christians,  differing  far  l^te  in 
those  respects  from  the  sentiments  and  practice  of  Friends^  wm 
to  be  passed  by,  or  leaped  over,  in  the  transition.  If  a  wi^ 
to  escape  from  the  reproach  of  sectarianism,  if  the  gentiffi^ 
and  other  secular  attractions  of  an  Establishment,  have  not 
been  the  real  inducements  to  the  step,  it  seems  diflScnlt  to  ac- 
count for  so  complete  a  metamorphosis,  on  any  other  suppoddon 
than  that  the  forms  and  creeds  of  the  Churcn  are  token  no  and 
submitted  to  for  the  sake  of  the  truths  taught  from  her  pu^p. 
Yet^  it  does  seem  strange,  that  when  other  orthodox  ctedoidii- 
nations  of  Dissenters  present  to  the  pious  Quaker,  dissatisfied 
with  silent  worship  or  with  any  other  peculiarities  of  his  Societj, 
so  much  nearer  an  approximation  to  nis  own  principles,  wthe 
simplicity  of  their  worship,  the  primitive  laws  of  their  assod- 
ation,  their  attachment  to  religious  liberty,  their  views  of  lie 
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Christian  ministry,  and  their  theological  opinions  on  the  subject 
ipf  Divine  teaching, — it  is  not  a  little  strange,  that  Socinianisin 
bn  the  one  hand,  or  Church  of  Englandism  on  the  other,  should 
beem  to  be  the  only  points  in  the  scale  of  religious  opinion,  to- 
wards which  Quakerism  digcovei^s  any  affinity;  What  t¥Oold 
be  thought  of  a  Protestant  Dissetiter,  i^nd;  convinced  of  thie  sin 
of  schism,  should  embrace  thie  Romish  faith  with  all  its  corrupt 
tions,  passing  by  the  Church  of  England  itself  asschismatical? 
And  jret,  the  transition  would  not  be  more  extreme  than  the  one 
to  which  we  have  adverted :  it  would  only  be  describing  a  semi- 
circuit  from  the  antipodes;  L^t  us  not  be  misunderstood  as 
speaking  this  from  any  regard  tb  a  party.  If  the  respectable 
individuals  who  have  deserted  th&  Sobiety  for  the  Establish- 
irnent,  shall  but  carry  with  them  into  their  hew  connexions,  an 
attachment  to  those  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
which  their  ancestors  have  nanded  down  as  their  best  earthly 
inheritance, — principles  of  which  those  excellent  men  were  the 
illustrious  assertors  and  defenders,  at  the  peril,  if  not  the  loss  of 
ieJl  things, — these  seceders  from  the  ranks  of  sectarianism  will 
be  of  more  service  to  their  old  friends,  and  perhaps  to  society  at 
large,  than  if  they  had  continued  in  the  Dbsom  of  that  eom- 
taiunity  which  nourished  their  miiidsi  and  formed  their  cha 
racters. 

We  shall  advert  to  only  one  more  bause,  which  we  think  has 
operated  both  to  countenance  an  opinion  unfavourable  to  the 
Society,  and  to  afford  real  ground  wr  it :  tod  that  is,  the  want 
or  negtect  of  the  means  of  religious  instruction,  arising  out  of  the 
pebuiiar  views  of  Friends.  As  this  may  be  thought  to  amount  to 
a  serious  charge,  we  must  be  permitted  to  explain  ourselves. 

Of  the  sufficiency  of  the  scriptures,  under  the  teaching  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  to  make  a  Christian  wise  unto  salvation,  we 
i^hall  not  be  Suspected  of  entertaining  any  doubt.  This  grand 
ineans  of  religious  instruction,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  to  be 
iieglected  by  Friends.  We  have  now  before  us  an  excellent 
little  tract  on  "  the  Duty  and  Benefit  of  a  Daily  Perusal  of  the 
'^  Holy  Scriptures,  in  Families,"  written  by  an  ^dtimable 
inember  of  their  Body,  which  we  take  this  opportunity  of  cor- 
dially recommending.*  In  this  Tract,  the  commentaries  of 
Bishop  Home  on  the  Psalms,  of  Burkitt  and  Doddridge  on  the 
New  Testament,  and  of  Orton  and  Scott  on  the  whole  Bible,  ve 
1-ecommended  as  helps  to  the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures ; 
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and  we  cannot  doubt  that,  in  the  families  of  many  Frianda,  ttr 
fecommendatioQ  has  been  followed.  Farther^  it  must  be  uA- 
jpnitted,  that  ia  no  class  of  sodeiy  is  the  home  educatkn  of 
^bildjraii  more  strictly  and  wise^  attended  to» — made  move  .aa 
•aitjeot  of  maternal  interest  and  serious  occupation,  than  wtmf 
4he  more  intelligent  families  of  Friends.  The  cauae  of  jtthrile 
m  well  as  of  public  education  ia  infinitely  indebted  to  ,th«^ 
nublicatioas^  their  exertions,  and  thair  es^mple*.  It  ia.  to  i»- 
mi^us  iastruction  we  confine  our  xemark,  and  that  remarii  Imp 
•ohiaAy  a  specific  reference. 

Among  the  appointed  means -of  enlightening  and  saving  m% 
an  civilized  as  weU  as  in  uncivilized  .countries,  next  in  order  ta 
4he  cireulation  of  the  Scriptiires,«»  cannot  but  place  the  piead^ 
Aug  of  the  Gospel,  or  the  ministry  of  the  word.  We  know4if||iP 
#ther  uMral  engine,  iodaed,  that  -cafn,  ynder  many  ciacoift- 
ftanpes,  be  brought  to  bear  on  an.  untaught  or  ureUgiou^ 
fMpulation ;  and  it  has  ever  been  the  inatroment,  not  oaly  ^ 
iNLtending  the  faith  of  Christ,  but  of  building  up  the  Ghanqin 
Alaelf  in  uxe  faith  of  the  Gospel.  But,  upon  this  subject*  JOnfft 
fa  icnown  to  exist  in  the  QnajLer  bod^,  a  peculiarity  of  opinios 
arhich  distinguishes  their  practice  nom  that  of  aU  other  Bar 
&rmed  coanmunities.  Their  antipathy  to  the  pulpit  :is  almoitai 
great  as  to  the  altar  and  the  Prayer-book.  They  nave  miniatecy 
and  some  of  their  ministers  are  impressive  ana  eve»  eloquent 
apeakers ;  but  with  them  no  regular  provision  is  npAde  aitherlor 
qualifying  teachess  to  instruot  the  people,  or  for  secuzii^.thf 
iiegular  services  of  their  mimstem.  Preaching  is  ahnoat  f^  jnce 
SLUiing  among  the  Quakers,  as  it  was  in  the  nngliah  CbifidiliD 
the  days  of  Papistry.  The  substitute  in  both  caaes  :paajr  ht 
thought  not  wholly  dissimilar, — a  silent  worship,  and  a  wasahip 
4n  an  unknown  tongue. 

Now  how  admirable  soever  a  system  of  discipline  might  jbe  in 
-odier  respeota,  as  providing  for  the  education  and  securiiKg  Ijh^ 
|{ood  conduct  of  its  members, — for  the  efficiency  of  QuakwMi 
in  these  respects  cannot  be  denied, — ^still,  it  is  next  to  impoasiUf 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  •should,  upon  such  a  plan,  be  foand 
to  possess  a  competent  acquaintance  with  the  maUer  of  oeUglQiip 
instruction.  Even  were  the  Quakers  a  moce  reading  pettik 
fpenerally  than  they  are,  the  lower  orders  would  uoavoid^D^ 
•ink  into  a  state  ot-mental  ignorance  bordering  on  a  lethargy  af 
the  moral  powera,  when  thus  deprived  of  the  *iy«^if)E  .onti* 
nance  of  oral  instmotion.  Intelhgible  and  unambiguous'  as  is 
the  New  Testament  to  the  phinest  capacity,  when  studied -with 
dili^nt  attention  and  prayer,  stiU,to  secusa  its  bwig"  so  «ead,  to 
assist  in  understanding  it,  and  to  apply  its  Pivine  trutiis  to  ikit 
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conscience,  some  other  means  are  generally  reijuisite ;  and  these 
means  are  furnished  by  the  system  of  pulpit  mstruction  which 
the  Quakers  reject.    The  consequence  is,  that»  in  remote  parts 
of  the  country  more  especially,  where  the  worship  is  wnolty 
silent,,  or  where  many  Friends  reside  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
attending  any  meeting-house,  owing  to  distance  or  other  dream* 
stances,  the  habit  and  form  of  Qimkerism  conceal  a  state  of 
things  very  little  abore  Deism.    It  woidd  not  be  just  to  charge 
upon  the  body,  the  ijgnorance  or  irreligion  of  individuals  not  in 
actu^  communion  with  anj  of  its  societies.    Still,  the  deficient 
provision,  or  the  no-provision  of  a  public  kind,  besides  that  of 
sducadon,  which  the  system  makes  for  the  reUgiousinstmotion 
of  its  members,  we  must  reeard  as  a  fatal  error,  and,  viewed  in 
velation  to   Society,    as  the  most   objectionable  feature   of 
Quakerism. 
•  The  moral  wants  of  the  lower  classes,  we  are  wdl  persuaded,, 
oan  be  reached  only  by  ^n  effective  Christian  ministry.    The 
history  of  Scotland  speaks  most  loudly  on  this  point.    Stilly. 
liBiieh  might  be  done  to  supply  a  deficiency  of  pulpit  instruction 
]aj  the  circulation  of  small  religious  works,  exnibiting  the  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  Christianity  in  a  popular  and  practical 
form.    To  what  extent  the  theological  writm^s  of  miaisters  of 
sitlier  denominations  are  circulated  among  Fnends,  we  have  ne 
neans  of  ascertaining ;  but  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  such 
works  are  in  very  little  request  among  them,  since  a  great  standing 
demand  of  the  kind,  would  of  necessity  have  produced  a  home 
sttpply.    The  fact,  that  Quakerism  has  been  so  wholly  unpro* 
ductive  to  the  religious  world  in  this  respect  since  the  days  of 
Penn,  proves,  we  thinks  that  the  neglect  of  the  means  of  re^ 
ligious  instruction  charged  upon 'the  system,  is  not  confined  to 
the  oi^nance  of  preaching.    We  have  heard  of  no  Quaker 
iTract  Societies  or  JBook  Societies  ;  and  though  we  should  be 
far  fi-om  regretting  this  cixcinnstaooe,  if  Friends  could  feel  at 
liberty  to  co-operate  generally  with  existing  institutions  of  Ae 
kind^  we  fear  that  the  object  of  such  societies  is  not  ptovided 
for  by  the  practice  of  the  body. 

Is  the  higher  circles  of  Uie  Society,  a  morbid  dread  of  rd- 
Kgiovs  controversy  has  tended  to  bamsh  not  merely  controversial 
writings,  but  woiu  of  theological  information  from  the  parlour 
Wd  the  library.  We  call  it  morbid,  because  we  think  it  has 
been  excessive,  and  that  it  has  not  sprung  from  a  healthful  feel- 
ing. A  dislike  of  controversy,  in  individuals,  may  proceed  from 
hi^-toned  spirituality  of  miw ;  while  it  may  originate  in  men* 
fxu  indolence,  or  a  certain  moral  cowardice  equally  unworthy  of 
the  tme  beUev«r.    We  are  no  advocates  for  the  licsntiousness 
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of  free  inquiry ;  apd  as  regardB  the  young  and  the  superficiaDy 
informed  more  eBpecially,  we  can  conceive  of  no  conduct  mom 
^baurd  or  more  mischievous,  than  suffering  them   to   become 
ilivolv^d  in  the  mazes  of  controversy,  with  the  possibility  that 
they  may  t^I^e  the  right  turning,  and  thread  at  last  the  labvrintlL 
vhqn  the  probability  is,  that  they  will  become  the  victims  or 
^rror.    But  though  all  the  works  of  sceptics  could  be  colltcted 
pr  burned,  or,  that  being  impossible,  could  the  habitations  of 
f^riends  be  never  so  carefully  closed  and  watched  against  their 
lAtroduction,  what  is  to  gusra  the  n^inds  of  the  young  agjainst 
the  unwritten  controversies,  the  germs  of  error  and  scepticism 
irhich  spring  up  in  every  thinking  mind,  from  seeds  wafted  on 
^very  wind,  and  which  only  early  culture  or  a  Divine  influence 
can  eradicate  ?    If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  minds  of  men 
could  be  held  in  passive,  implicit  ignorance,  that  time  is  past 
Quakerism  n^ust  either  rouse  itself  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
tihe  times,  or  it  must  be  swept  away  by  the  rising  tide.    Know- 
ledge will  find  its  l^vel  \  ana  every  thing  which  depends  for  iti 
jitability  on  the  exclusion  of  knowledge,  will  be  undermined 
and  overthrown.    The  orthqdoxy  which  is  bottomed  on  human 
creeds,  or  which  is  perpetuated  only  in  the  oral  traditions  and 
ieducational  peculiarities  of  a  sect,  will  give  way  before  the  first 
ftssault.    There  must  be  added,  "  with  all  diligence,  to  faith 
''  virtue,  and  to  virtue  knowledge,'*  to  enable  the  believer  to 
escape  the  errors  and  corruptions  that  are  in  the  world. 

It  should  seem  from  a  passage  in  Mr.  Barton^s  Tract,  that 
Friends  themselves  have  partly  been  roused  to  a  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  some  defensive  measures  to  stop  the  inroad^  of  in* 
fidelity. 


-tpressmy  ,  , 

no  shglit  acquaintance  with  what  has  been  said,  written,  and  done  oi^ 
this  subject  of  later  years,  that  the  attempt  is  a  very  uopromisine  one* 
It  has  been  mode  by  talents  fully  equal  to  thy  own,  perhaps  w  su- 
perior, iu  times  and  under  circumstances  more  favourable  to  its  pro- 
bable success ;  and  has,  I  think,  most  signally  failed 6oit 

ihou  imagine  that  the  events  of  the  last  twenty  vears  have  been  si^ 
totally  unobserved  by  our  seniors,  that  no  pains  nave  been  taken  lo 
instil  into  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  principles  decidedly  ad* 
verse  to  those  which  thou'art  desirous  of  d^seminatihg  2  Be  assured 
they  have  not.  If,  prior  to  having  the  discussion  of  these  doctrines 
forced  upon  them,  as  thepr  were  some  few  years  ago,  the  Society  of 
Friends  had  satis6ed  itself,  for  the  most  part,  with  allowing  its  nith 
respecting  them  to  be  less  ostensibly  avowed,  and  less  minutely  de^ 
tailed,  tlian  it  more  recently  has  been ;  most  unquestionably  the  in* 
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veildgation'thui  obtnuted,  hat  had  a  tendency  diametrically  oppoaitQ 
ID  wQat  waa  intended  by  thoae  who  agitated  Uie  topic' 

Mr,  Barton  states,  that '  an  increased  uniformity  of  faith'  ha9 
been  the  result  of  such  discussions.  We  rejoice  to  hear  iti^ 
But,  in  order  to  secure  the  continuance  of  this  uniformity,  if  it 
be  grounded  on  individual  conviction,  there  must  be  a  persia- 
tance  in  this  new  and  wiser  policy  of  being  before-hand  with 
the  scepticj  by  instilling  the  principles  of  Christianity  into  th^ 
minds  of  die  rising  generation.  '  Minute  speculatioiis  on  ab- 
'  stnise  points  of  faith,*  the  Society  will  do  well  to  4iBCoati« 
tenance.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Barton,  that  they  have  00  bene^ 
ficial  operation  on  the  mind. 

*  They  are  not/  he  remarks,  *  adapted  to  strengthen  it  in  the  hour  of 
tdBpCation,  nor  to  fortify  it  in  the  season  of  affliction.    They  are  noC 
necessarily  influential  on  our  lives,  nor  the  most  consolatory  sources  of 
reflection  in  death.    We  can  do,  and  we  have  enough  to  do,  without 
them  •«•••••••«!  much  doubt  if  a  disposition  to  embark  on  the  oceaq 

of  metaphysics  and  theological  controversy^  indicate  a  perfectly  healthy 
state  of  mind,  especially  in  youth.    Some  alienation  of  the  affections 
from  simple  devotedness,  some  loss  of  true  humility,  and  some  increased 
reliance  on  our  own  powers,  will,  I  believe,  be  generally  found  to  have 
preceded  a  relish  for  the  subtilties  of  school  divinity ;  the  appetite  grows 
with  what  it  feeds  upon,  till  the  more  practical  truths  of  the  Gospel  bev 
come  insipid,  and  in  danger  of  being  overlooked  in  our  researches  after 
its  recondite  mysteries.'    *  A  devotion  (to  such  studies)  is  both  imffie^ 
d lately  and  prospectively  attended  with  great  danger*    In  proportion  to 
their  occupation  of  our  time,  thoughts,  and  attention,  we  run  imminent 
risk  of  mistaking  the  means  fur  the  end^  and  of  losing,  in  the  very  attempt 
to  arrive  at  truth,  that  susceptibility  of  good,  and  spirituality  of  feeUng, 
which  are  far  above  speculative  knowledge.'    *  Besides,  few  are  content 
to  bestow  their  time  and  labour  on  such  pursuits  for  their  own  profit 
alone.    All  doctrines  appear,  when  €rst  embraced,  self-evident  to  % 
proselyte ;  and  a  young  man  who  has  acquired  a  smattering  of  theology, 
is  commonly  an  e^ger  disputant*'    Mt  is  so  much  easier  to  dispute  on 
religious  points  of  doctriqe,  0ian  to  live  a  religious  life,  that  great  acttte» 
ncss  in  argument  is  often  associate  with  levity  and  carelessnesp  of  cop^ 
duct.' 

These  are  excellent  sentiments.  But  how  is  such  a  dispo* 
sition  in  the  mitlds  of  young  persons  to  be  most  effectually 
counteracted  or  repressed  ?  vertainly  not  by  withholding  from 
them  explicit  information  on  the  subjects  in  question,  but 
only  by  thoroughly  grounding  them  in  the  evidences  of  the 
truth.  A  smattering  of  theology  is  a  most  dangerous  acquire- 
ment ;  but  the  best  preservative  against  it,  is  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  Bible  principles.    Let  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  be  fa? 
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milierised  and  endeared  to  the  mitid  by  competent  infttmctioti, 
and  abstruse  speculations  woukP  cease  to  have  attractiohs.  If 
kxi  appetite  for  these  indicates  an  unhealthy  state  of  mind»  the 
morbid  tendency  can  be  prcTented,  only  by  producing  a  healthy 
action  of  the  intellectual  powers,  ana  by  supplying  a  whole- 
some knowledge.  Besides,  the  plainest  and  most  iss^ntid 
doctrines  of  the  Qospel  have  given  rise  to  abstruse  polemical 
discussions,  which  have  brought  the  doctrines  themsehnes  into 
ill  repute  with  the  prejudiced  and  uninfotmed.  We  mtist 
therefere  be  very  careful  lest,  by  stripping  Christianity  of  all 
iliat  has  been  deemed  abstruse  or  douDtful,  we  dismember  it 
of  its  vital  doctrines,  and  simplify  it  into  a  meagre  modification 
of  Deism,  Judicious  theological  worlds  of  a  practical  character, 
and  an  e£Pective  system  of  public  religious  mstniction,  appear 
to  us  the  natural  and  the  only  means  of  combating  the  oppodte 
dangers  of  implicit  ignorance  and  a  free^thinking  latitadina- 
nanism. 

In  tliis  sentiment^  we  are  happy  to  believe  that  the  intelligent 
Friend  to  whose  Tract  we  have  referred,  will  heartily  concur 
with  us.    Hitherto,  the  Public  have  known  Bernard  Barton 
only  as  '  the  Quaker  Poet.'    This  article  will  introduce  bim  to 
our  readers  in  a  still  higher  character ;  and  though  such  a  pub- 
Ucation  as  the  Letter  before  us,  can  add  little  to  his  fame, 
it  will  strengthen  his  hold  on  their  esteem.    Mr.  Barton  could 
pot  more  usefully  employ  himself,  than  in  the  composition  of 
•mall  religious  works,  which  should  be  adapted  to  circulate 
information,  and  promote  the  interests  of  piety  among  his  own 
society.    We  know  not  in  what  light  his  labours  are  regarded 
by  that  estimable  body.    Quakerism  has  no  benefices  or  sine- 
cures,  no  secular  or  ecclesiastical  honours,  no  laureate  wreath 
or  academic  diploma  to  bestow,  either  as  bribes  or  rewards  on 
its  deserving  children.    He,  therefore,  who  should  devote  his 
days  and  nights  to  the  service  of  the  Society,  had  need  to  en- 
gage in  it  as  a  "  work  of  faith  and  labour  of  love,"  which 
must  await  the  bright  reversion  of  eternity  for  iti  reward.  Still, 
may  we  be  permitted,  without  incurring  the  charge  of  officiotis- 
ness,  to  suggest,  that  the  Society  owes  it  to  itself,  putting 
aside  the  claims  of  the  individual,  not  to  let  Ciie  who  has  done 
both  honour  and  service  to  his  religious  connexions,  and  who 
might  employ  his  talents  yet  more  honourably  and  usefully, 
want  either  the  leisure  or    the  encouragement  which  mi^t 
enable  him  to  turn  to  account  his  well-earned  fame.    We  are 
induced  to  throw  out  this  passing  hint,  by  learning  with  regret, 
that  all  that  Mr.  Barton  has  hitherto  produced,  has  been  com- 
posed under  circumstances  by.no  means  favourable  to  author- 
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ship,  or  even  compatible  with  it,  except  at  sacrifices  which  have 
loo  often  curtailea 

*  the  brief  span  of  life. 
By  useless,  thankless,  hopeless  strife/* 

and  added  to  the  long  catalogue  of  the  victims  of  intellectual 
ardour. 

Should  these  brief  and  cursory  remarks  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Society  of  Friends,  we  hope  that  they  will  be 
received  in  the  spirit  of  friendship  whicn  has  dictated  theita. 
It  has  been  our  anxious  wish,  neither  to  misrepresent  nor  to 
offend ;  but  we  have  had  a  higher  object  in  view  than  the  mere 
gratification  of  any  of  our  readers,  and  have  felt  it  to  be  oar 
duty,  at  the  risk  of  offending,  to  submit  these  considerations 
on  a  subject  which  has  hitherto  attracted  far  less  attention  thah 
it  deserves.  In  conclusion,  the  impression  which  we  wish  to 
leave  with  our  readers,  is,  that  the  Church  of  Chrut  is  ovte. 

*  Whereupon/  says  Hooker,  '  because  the  only  object  which 
'  separateth  ours  from  otlier  reli^ons,  is  Jesus  uhrist,  in  whom 

*  none  but  the  Church  doth  believe,  and  whom  none  but  the 

*  Church  doth  worship,  we  find  that  accordinglv  the  ApostleA 

*  do  every  where  distinguish  hereby  the  Churcn  from  infidels 

*  and  Jews,  accounting  them  which  call  upon  the  name  of  out 
'  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  be  his  Church.  If  we  go  lower,  #e 
'  shall  but  add  unto  this,  certain  casual  and  variable  accidents, 

*  which  are  not  properly  of  the  being,  but  make  only  tot  the 

*  happier  and  better  being,  of  the  Church  of  God,  eiUier  ih- 
'  deed,  or  in  men's  opinions  and  conceits.    This  is  ihe  error 

*  of   all  popish  defuiitions  that  hitherto  have  been  brought. 

*  They  define  not  the  Church  by  that  which  the  Church  esseb- 

*  tially  is,  but  by  that  wherein  the^  imagine  their  own  mote 
*■  perfect  tiian  the  rest  are.'-^What  is  wanted  to  bind  all  tnse 
Christians  togetlier  in  a  genuine  Catholicism,  but  the  recog- 
nition of  the  just  and  noble  sentiment  thus  admirably  tt* 
pressed?  Enors  and  opposite  views  of  non-essentiais  Will 
probably  always  break  tne  unifci^ty  of  the  visible  Churdi ; 
and  these,  to  a  certain  extent,  render  the  religious  intcra(Xtti<k 
munion  of  differing  churches  impracticable,  ^uch  intercott^ 
munion,  however,  so  far  as  conscience  admits  of  it,  ought  rievet 
to  be  lost  sight  of  as  a  most  desirable  object  As  Dissenters, 
we  know  of  no  principle  of  Nonconformity,  certainly  none  of 
Christianity,  which  should  exclude  Episcopalian,  Moravian, 
Wesleyan,  or  Quaker,  still  retaining  all  nis  opinions,  from  com* 

*  See  *  Stanzas  on  the  Approach  of  Winter'  in  ^  Napoleon  and 
other  Poems,"  by  Bernard  Barton. 
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munion  with  us,  if  Ais  principles  admitted- of  sach  an  expicsskii 
of  CSiristian  fellowship.    But  as  this  cannot  ander  exiating 
circumstances  be  realised,  what  we  plead  for  is  still  more  im- 
portant, namely,  the  recognition  of  our  common  principles  u 
Frotestant  Christians  callmg  upon  the  name  of  Christ.    If  the 
terms  of  communion  cannot  be,  at  l^ast  let  the  terms  of  mntntl 
charity  and  kindness  be  coextensive  with  the  terms  of  salf^ 
tioB. .  Our  Qnske>^  friends  have  hitherto  kept  widc^  aloof  R^ 
all  the  other  sections  of  the  Protestant  world,  in  matters  of 
religioq«  extending  their  fellowship  to  none,  their  tolerance  to 
all ;  at  once  the  most  sectarian  and  the  most  charitable  of  sects, 
the  least  catholic  and  the  most  liberal ;  the  most  comprehen- 
sive in  their  spirit,  the  most  narrow  and  exclusive  in  tneir  ec- 
clesiastical policy;  towards  their  fellow-Christians  the  ndott 
reserved  and  unbending,  towards  their  fellow-men  the  most 
benevolent ;  retreating  with  horror  from  the  Calvinist,  sympa- 
thising with  the  Neero.    lliis  is  an  anomalous  state  of  things. 
Were  they  Jews  or  M  ahommedans,  we  could  indeed  wishror 
nothing  better,  while  they  retained  their  sentiments,  than  that 
it  shomd  continue  to  characterise  them  as  a  body.     But  we 
take  them  to  be  Christians,  fellow  Christians.    At  least,  as 
regards  a  considemble  portion  of  the  body,  (for  it  would  be  too 
much  to  hope  of  the  whole  of  any  religious  society,  that  of 
them  the  remark  should  hold  good,)  we  consider  them  as  visibly 
allied,  by  their  profession  of  the  faith  of  Christ  and   their 
exemplary  lives,  to  the  Church  of  God.     On  this  eronnd  we 
acknowledge  them>  and  claim  to  be  in  turn  acknowledged  by 
them,  as  members  of  the  same  body.     And  while  we  wish  not 
to  impair  the  breadth  of  their  beaver  by  the  eighth  of  an  inch, 
or  to  rob  them  of  one  of  their  harmless  peculiarities,  nor  yet  to 
bring  them  over  to  an  outward  conformity  to  any  of  our  notions 
or  practices  in  matters  non-essential,  we  plead,  for  Christianity's 
sake,  to  be  not  merely  tolerated,  but  comprehended  in  the 
range  of  an  enlightened  Catholicism,  by  those  whom  we  recog- 
nise as  Christians.    There  is  but  one  true  Church ;  and  diere- 
fore,  if  both  parties  do  not  Wt  fact  consist  of  brother  Churchn 
men  in  the  oest  sense,  one  of  the  two  is,  by  the  very  termSj^ 
excluded  from  the  pale ;  that  is  to  say,  its  members  are  qo\ 
Christians. 
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^fU  IV.    1.  ChrUHan  Retearches  in  the  Mediterranefkn^  in  miithev^ 

'    ance  of  the  Objects  of  the  Charch  Missionary  Society.    By  the 

Key.  William  Jowett,  M.A.  8to.    Price  10s.    Lonaon.    1822. 

S.  Tra^b  afong  fhe  Mediterranean  and  Parts  adjacent :  in  Coqip^Qy 
with  the  Earl  of  Belmore.  By  Robert  Richardson»  M.D.  2  toI&i 
8to.    London.     1822. 

I^GYPT,  the  parent  of  Grecian  and  even  of  Chaldean  wuh 
''^  dom,  the  inventress  of  science,  the  oracle  of  nationa,  in 
whose  schools,  Moses,  and  Pythagoras,  and  Plato  exhausted 
the  treasures  of  human  learning,  may  be  said  to  have  sunk 
into  the   decrepitude  and  imbecillity  of  a  second  childhood. 
How  strikingly  nas  the  oracle  been  fulfilled :  ''  It  shall  be  the 
*'  basest  of  the  kingdoms,  neither  shall  it  exalt  itself  any  more 
*'.  above  tlie  nations  ;  for  I  will  diminish  them,  that  they  shal) 
''  no  more  rule  over  the  nations."    *'  There  shall  no  more  be 
**  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt."    **  The  sceptre  of  Egypt 
f*  shall  nass  away."    '*  How  say  ye  unto  Pharaoh,  I  am  tne 
^'  son  or  the  wise,  the  son  of  ancient  kings  ?   Where  are  they? 
•'  Where  are  thy  wise  men?"*    All  have  perished,  and  the 
name  of  the  once  most  enlightened  of  nations,  has  come  to  be 
dissociated  only  with  utter  darkness.  In  place  of  her  native  line  of 
Pharaohs,  the  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  and 
last  of  all  t^jiJurk,  have  subjected  this  once  proud  and  still 
fertile  <^^UflP^  their  iron  despotism ;  and  imder  the  last  and 
most  d^^^Bie  of  her  conquerors,  it  has  literally  become  the 
basest  l^Ke  kingdoms.    Science  survived  for  a  time  the  fall 
pf  theHRire,  and  even  sinpe  the  Christian  era,  seemed  for  a 
season  To  rally  her  ancient  strength  in  the  school  of  Alexandria. 
But  Christian  Egypt  has  also  passed  away  :  at  least,  that  which 
calls  itself  Christianity,  is  but  the  sigl^tless  and  hideous  mummy 
of  a  Christian  Church,     The  orthodox  Greeks  and  the  Mono- 
phvsite  Copts,  though  retaining  their  ancient  distinctions,  are 
alilce  slumbering  the  sleep  of  death  amid  the  shades  of  the 
grossest    ignorance.      Twenty    thousand  Coptic  families,  of 
whom  fifteen  hundred  reside  in  CMrpj  and  a  few  of  the  ojtlier 
Christian  communions,  estimated  altbgether  at  a  population  of 
100,000  native  Christians,  form  the  small  remains  of  the  once 
famous  patriarchate  of  Alexandria.    The  ascendancy  of  the 
Coptic  Church  over  those  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  origi* 
nated  in  the  Copts  making  terms  with  the  Saracen  invaders  of 
tlgypt  in  the  seventh  century,  and  assisting  the  Mussulmans  to 
expel  their  orthodox  rivals,  the  Greeks.    The  exactions  and 


*  £zck.  xxi^.  15,  xxx.  13.    Zcch.  x.  11.    Isa.  xix.  11. 
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oppression  they  have  ever  since  been  subjected  to,  Mr.  Jowett 
considers  as  '  a  standing  warning  to  tbe  Chnrch,  of  the  ^ih 

*  and  certain  punishment  of  discord,  perfidy,  mid  schism/ 
The  sin  of  schism,  however,  lay  quite  as  much  at  the  door  of 
the  Greeks ;  and  even  that  of  heresy,  which  Mr,  J.  would 
fasten  more  peculiarly  on  the  poor  S^nophysites  and  Mono- 
thelites,  might  be  shewn  to  attach  with  equal  justice  to  the 
General  Councils  atid  the  fehXiioUs  prelates  by  which  they  wen 
anathematized*  The  Greeks  were  their  tyrants  and  oporesson 
in  matters  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical ;  and  it  is  probable  that, 
when  they  exchanged  the  Byzantine  for  the  Saracenic  yoke, 
they  lost  nothing,  and  they  might  hope  to  gain  ranch.  Perfidy 
oould  not  be  charged  on  a  treasure  which  had -self-Klefence  for 
its  plea,  which  violated  m>  ^otepact,  no  dlliance,  and  which  was 
less  a  schism  of  the  Church,  than  a  political  revolution  wrestiiig 
the  devoted  country  from  one  foreign  tyrant,  to  consign  it  to 
another. 

The  perpetuation  df  6teh  the  Mmblance  of  Christianity 
iinder  these  circumstances,  is  d  moiit  striking  phenomenon.  la 
Egypt,  as  in  Abyssinia,  in  Syria,  and  in  Muscovy,  the  ecde- 
(riastical  historian  finds  the  standing  documeiitB  of  remote 
ages, — the  notions,  ptuctices-,  and  cofitiptions  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  stiU  -extant,  having  undergone  no  essential 
change,  but  perfect  as  a  carcase  eiilDalmed  inja^^or  incrusted 
by  petrifaction ;  preserved  from  decay  by  the^H^^fement  of 
cola  and  darkness  which  envelops  them.  TnmB^testant 
Christian,  when  brought  into  contact  with  thlftie^HKumoDS 
relics  of  the  middle  a^es,  finds  himself  less  se^lBed  by 
diversity  of  national  habits  or  of  dialect,  than  by  ecclesiastical 
prejudices  and  religious  differences,  from  those  who  avow  a 
common  £euth.  The  Coptic  priest  at  Alexandria  asked  Mr. 
Jowett,  '  how  we  used  to  baptize,*  and  shook  his  head  at 
hearing  that  the  English  Church  used  no  holy  oiL  The  Alex* 
andrian  Greeks,  indeed,  claim  some  dliance  with  the  English, 
as  it  seems  that  our  countrymen  there  are  indebted  to  them  for 
the  rites  of  baptism,  marria^,  and  burial,  if  not  of  absolutism. 
We,  said  a  Greek  Priest  to  Mr.  Jowett,  '  we  are  alike :  we 

*  marry,  bury,  baptize,  int.  for  tbe  Emdish;  but  the  Copts-^hf 

In  every  point  of  view,  however,  £gypt  is  an  object  of  the 
highest  interest,  and  is  likely  to  become  increasingly  such. 
It  is  all  but  hohr  land.  Its  antiquities  are  of  the  most  curious 
and  imposing  character,  atld  altogether  peculiar  to  the  country. 
Its  proverbi^  fertility,  its  geographical  situation,  its  commeN 
cial  advantages,- its  provincial  government,  so  favourable  to  its 
independence  whenever  circumstances  shall  admit  of  its  being 
detached  from  the  ill-sbapen  empire  to  which  it  belongSj  its 
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impOTtaiicf  as  one  of  the  portals  to  tl^e  interior  of  Africa« .  as 
the  connecting  link  between  the  African  and  the  Asiatic  coun- 
triesy — all  these  considerations  conspire  to  recommend  it  alike 
to  the  traveller,  the  statesman,  and  the  philanthropist,  as  one  of 
the  most  interesting  regions  in  the  world.  From  Alexandria, 
there  is  much  commerce  with  Malta  and  various  ports  of 
Europe,  and  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  with  the  East  Indies. 
The  latter,  however,  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  Mahom- 
medans.  Cairo  contains  a  large  and  mingled  population  from 
mwy  parts  of  A&ica.  It  (qfms  by  far  the  most  advantageous 
line  of  commwucf^on  with  Abyssinia,  and  perhaps  wit£  the 
Mahommadan  Stajtes  on  the  North ;  and  the  language,  Arabic^ 
is  both  weU  cultivated,  and  very  extensively  available  as  a 
medium  of  communication  with  the  adjacent  nations.  Oi| 
these  several  accounts,  Mr.  Jowett  strongly  ^recommends  Ciaro 
as  a  missionary  station.  It  would  have  the  efficient  protec- 
tion of  the  British  ConsuUOeneral.  Add  to  this,  that  the 
JBnglish  are  highly  in  favour  with  Mahommed  Ali,  the  present 
viceroy ;  nor  will'  Abpukir  and  Alexandria  soon  be  forgottei^; 
The  motley  population  of  '  the  Saracenic  capital  of  the  Innji 
'  of  the  Pharaohs,'  consists  of  Turks,  Arabs,  Greeks,  Copts, 
Jews,  and  Armenians.  Of  these,  the  first  and  the  last,  JDr* 
Richardson  stal^es,  (and  his  testimony  is  in  concurrence  with 
that  of  other  tfiiiellers,)  are  generally  the  most  upright  and 
agreeable  in  ail  mercantile  transactions. 

<  T1|9  Turks,  b^iog  q^ters  of  the  couutrj,  ^rc  superior  to  all  in 
weiMth  and  dignity ;  yet  the  Arab^  constitute  by  far  the  greatest  part 
of  the  population,  both  in  Cairo,  and  throughout  tlie  whole  of  EgjrpI 
and  Syria,  and  their  language  is  the  vernacular  tongue  in  both  coun- 
tries. Notwithstanding  which,  and  their  being  of  the  same  religion 
with  tlie  Turks,  thej  enjoy  no  offices  of  emolument,  and  are  kept  nearly 
in  as  much  subjection  as  the  Copts  or  the  Greeks,  though  they  are  at 
least  in  -tiie  proportion  of  twenty  to  one  or  more.  The  Armeninfip 
are  numerous,  and  entirely  engaged  in  trade,  ai^d  bear  the  character 
of  a  respeqtable,  industrious  pepple.  They  are^  favourably  situated 
in  Egypt  ^t  present,  on  account  of  one  of  their  countrymen  being 
the  interpreter  and  one  of  the  confidential  advisers  of  the  Paslui. 
llie  numoer  of  Jews  in  Cairo  was  differently  stated  at  three,  four,  five, 
or  six  thousand.  But  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  highest  number 
is  considerably  under  the  truths  They  are  an  industrious  people,  and 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  small  traffic,  as  in  this  country ;  but  many  of 
them  being  able  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  are  employed  in  the  dif- 
ferent offices  of  government.  Thev  have  seveo  synagogues  in  Cairo* 
l*he  Copts  are  generally  considered  as  the  legitimate  remains  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  as  retaining  in  their  features  and  even  in  their 
name,  proofs  of  their  descent  from  that  great  and  wonderful  p^pjie. 
Though  I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  neitlier  in  their  lMiiW9Pr 
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tik  their  complenon,  liave  they  the  smallest  resembhmce  to  the  figuAl 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  that  are  represented  in  the  tombe  at  Thehesf 
tir  any  odier  part  of  Egypt  that  I  ever  virited.  There  are  abool 
6000  of  them  in  Cairo ;  and  throughout  the  whole  of  Erypt  indiP 

aire,  25,000 Though  they  understand  figures  and  writing  better 

than  any  other  class  of  people  in  Egypt,  and  are  niach  employed  by 
the  Pasha  b  matters  or  accounts,  yet  dicnr  certainly  .are  an  uncooik 
and  groveUing  race,  and  further  remoreo  firtNn  ci?ilisatioB  and  tW 

Kftenad  habits  of  society^  than  any  of  their  fellow  citizens.  Thcj 
;ve  a  sulky  and  designing  look,  witli  miich  of  that  low  cunnii^  thia 
renders  a  man  unpleasant  and  suspected.  They  have  an  unusnu 
command  of  feature,  but  not  of  eye,  which  aiinoiiiloei,  with  all  tif 
diversity  of  expression,  the  craft  and  intrigue  of  their  dispotttiaoi 
and  I  never  saw  oile  of  them  either  ih  their  basars,  demanding  twieo 
the  sum  that  he  would  take  (br  his  soods,  or  brushing  away  on  da 
back  of  his  exoellent  foicrtta  (ass),  that  he  jdid  not  exhibit  a  aaUav^ 
smoothed  up  face,  with  a  soft  and  iair  speech,  like  an  arrant  roguo 
that,  having  composed  his  features  and  wiped  his  moutbt  wished  to 
pass  for  an  honest  man.  1  speak  of  those  in  Cairo,  for  I  have  seen 
many  in  the  country  of  whom  I  would  willingly  believe  and  say  better 
things.  They  have  been  often  conquered  and  lone  beeni  lield  U 
davery,  and  are  not  yet  reconciled  to  their  situation.* 

Vol.  I.  pp.  87—97. 

In  this  portrait,  there  are  tnany  traits  common  to  the  Copt 
and  the  European  Greek,  and  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate  the 
national  character  from  the  necessary  effects  of  political  degra* 
dation.  The  claims  of  either  to  be  considered  aa  the  genuine 
representative  of  the  ancient  nation  to  whose  name  the  Inodem 
race  has  succeeded,  would  seem  to  be  equally  doubtftd.  Thd 
present  Copts,  Dr.  Richardson  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  are  t 
mixed  race,  bearing  in  their  physiognomy  the  marks  of  an  at 
liance  to  the  great  Circassian  family,  and  obviously  distin^ 
l^ished  from  the  children  of  Mizraimi^  the  aboriginal  E^^ 
tians.  We  must  transcribe  his  remarks  On  the  probable  ongin 
of  the  present  race. 

*  i^rior  to  the  Persian  conquest,  Egypt  possessed  a  population  ef 
f, 000,000;  all  of  thein,  it  is  presumed,  Egyptians.  That  thrre  wni 
twenty  hundred  years  of  bondage  and  persecution  should  have  reduced 
them  to  their  present  number,  is  not  to  surprising  as  that  they  should, 
notwithstanding  all  their  changes  of  roasters,  have  remained  a  distinct 
people.  Latterly,  the  Christian  religion,  the  strongest  cement  of  society, 
nas  knit  them  together  in  one  bond  of  union,  and  placed  an  insurmoua: 
table  barrier  between  them  and  their  present  roasters.  The  same  dis- 
tinction obtained,  in  a  certain  degree,  between  them  and  their  Persian 
conquerors.  But  this  was  not  the  case  under  the  Greeks,  who  wore 
themselves  a  colony  from  Eg^pt.  The  Ptoleroies  repaired  their  temples, 
presented  their  offerings  on  the  same  altars,  and  worshipped  the  same 
deities  with  them.    The  Egyptians  adopted  their  alphabet,  and  prof 
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fatt^ly  hiticli  ojf  their  language  :  their  own  is  now  complctoly  lost.  Tkey 
ticver  appear  to  have  amalgainated  so  well  with  the  Romans,  under  whos6 
gOTeroment  they  made  several  efforts  to  recover  their  independence. 
After  their  conversion  to  Chrisliaaity,  they  appear  to  have  formed  one 
sect  with  the  Greeks  and  llomilns ;  and  the  national  distinction  roust 
have  been  then  greatly  sunk ;  and  the  present  Cdpts  are  probably  a 
mixture  of  the  ancient  £gyptiahs  with  those  inhabitants  of  the  country 
Who  cmbtmced  that  religion  at  the  satbe  time  with  themselvesi'  pp.  ^^  K 

In  remote  mountain  regiotis,  a  nation  or  tribe  is  sometimes 
found  perpetuating  its  identity  through  a  lone  series  of  gene- 
rations ;  but  in  plains  subject  to  be  swebtby  oesolating  armies^ 
it  would  seem  to  be  impossible  that  tne  weaker  rac^  should 
escape  ektennitilttion,  otnerwise  than  by  blending  with  that  of 
its  conau,erors.  All  that  was  vital  in  the  character  of  the 
iMcient  Egyptians,  transmigrated  into  othef  forms,  was  merg^ 
in  the  language  and  institutions  of  their  Asiatic  and  Grecian 
conquerors^  if  any  physical  traces  of  the  race  retnain,  un« 
mixed  with  other  tnbes,  it  must  be  sought  for  in  the  troglodytes 
of  the  mountains,  the  fellahs  ^of  the  upper  country,  or  in  the 
tinvisited  recesses  of  the  Ethiopia  family.  The  physiognomy 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  there  is  littie  reason  to  aoubt,  has 
been  preserved  in  tne  Memnon  and  other  colossal  statues;  In 
these, 

*  the  countetiande  is  generally  well  executed,  the  lower  eye-lid  par- 
ticularly delicate,  and  the  lips  do  all  but  speak.  They  are  generally 
fleshy  and  lar^e,  and  approach  considerably  to  those  of  the  negrOf  aSt 
in  somei  do  ano  the  nose  and  forehead ;  m  others,  and  those  by  far 
the  fineatf  excepting  in  the  lips,  there  is  not  the  slightest  resemblance 
(to  the  negro)  m  the  countenance,  though  a  good  deal  both  in  the 
legs  and  arms,  in  the  hands  and  in  the  feet.  The  fingers  are  of  une- 
qiud  length,  as  we  find  them  in  nature.  The  second  toe  is  generally 
longer  than  the  first,  which  is  uniformly  the  case  in  the  African,  and 
occasionally  in  the  European  i  but  the  reverse  is  generally  exhibited 
In  the  Grecian  statues.  The  drapery,  countenance,  and  body  of  thtf 
statue  are  decidedly  national ;  a  proof  that  the  artists  were  natives  of 
the  country  whose  gods  and  heroes  they  have  sculptured.  A  foreign 
artist  generally  imparts  something  of  the  costume  of  his  native  land^ 
and  can  never  give  the  true  feding  and  expression  to  the  counte* 
nance  of  a  stranger.     Memnon  was  an  Egyptian.' 

Vol.  II.  pp.  117,  8* 

The  antiquities  of  E^pt,  after  all  the  boastful  researches  of 
the  French  savans,  the  imposing  descriptions  of  Denon,  and  the 
more  meritorious  labours  of  Belzoni,  nave  as  yet  scarcely  been 
entered  upon.  The  site  of  Alexandria,  and  that  of  Thebes, 
are  each  in  itself  a  mine,  which  would  amply  repay  the 
working.     The   former   has  been  unaccountaoly  neglected^ 
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'  Yet,*  remarks  Dr.  RichardAoiit  '  this  is  the  clopr  by  whiph  the 
*  Egyptian  antiquary  ought  to  enter  upon  his  researches/ 

^  Alexandria  was  the  connecting  link  between  the  Eg}'ptiBn  and  dK 
Grecian  world ;  where  the  obscure  and  symbolical  wriiin*^  of  the  one 
were  interpreted  into  tiiu  well-known  and  alinoet  univorsul  language  of 
the  other.  This  is  the  place  to  s^earch  for  the  key  that  will  unTc»ck  tie 
hidden  mysteries  of  the  hieroglyphics.  Here,  for  ibe  first  time,  as  fiu* 
as  we  know,  the  sacred  language  of  the  priests  was  translated  intb  file 
language  of  tiie  country,  and  the  language  of  its  conquerors  ;  and  if  hny 
Gojm^sponding  alphabet  exists  to  enable  us  to  know  the  value  of  each 
syojboiical  character  used  in  the.sacred  writing  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
it  is  more  likely  to  he  tound  among  the  ruins  of  this  city  of  interprcti'n 
than  in  any  other  place.  All  that  learning  and  ingenuity  can  t\%  hia 
already  been  done  ;  yil  we  do  not  know  the  value  of  a  >in;;lc  character^ 
nor  the  principle  of  using  it,  nor  so  much  as  a  word  in  the  language. 
No  man  living  «an  wriie  the  name  of  Georgi-  IV.  in  hicrugl^  pbics,  or 
tell  the  import  of  any  one  of  the  characters  that  compose  the  lablrt  said 
to  answer  to  thf  name  of  PtoiiMny  in  the  Rosetta  in^c^ip(iou,  uor  how 
that  was  pronounC(.Ki  when  written/     Vol.  I.  pp.  2? 9  S* 

The  present  aspect  of  tlie  Ptolemaic  capital  is  tliat  of  hideous 
desolatiou. 

'  It  is  in  rubbish*  The  enemy  has  levclU-d  its  towers,  and  broken  dowA 
its  walls;  and  the  wind  from  the  desert  has  laid  it  under  a  load  of  saod, 
ffo  that  scarcely  a- single  fragment  that  appears,  can  be  referred  to  itp 
own  original.  Before  us,  in  the  centre  of  the  scene,  enlivened  by  a  ficw 
s|)re:uiiug  pahns,  sii>od  a  Greek  and  a  Capuchin  convent,  a  buffalo 
^Mrnit^g  a  wiUer-whrcl,  a  round  column  on  our  right,  and  a  tall  obelisk 
ou  our  left.  K.\C(pung  these,  all  was  height  alternating  with  hoUoWt 
mcj|ut)d  risiiig  over  mound,  with  here  and  iliere  the  end  of  a  bcautiAll 
column,  or  the  angle  of  an  enormous  stone,  cropping  out  to  break  the 
continuity  of  the  drifted  sand  unconsulidated  by  aught  of  ve^tf^ 
growth •  •  • 

'  Ciintinuing  the  route,  I  cfime  to  two  U*nutiful  obelisks  that  once 
adorned  the  entrtmce  ot'iiio  Palace  of  the  Ptolemies.  One  still  st%nd> 
erect,  the  other  lies. prostrate;  but  both  are  cMitin*,  except  a  small  di>intc- 
gnUion  from  the  sctiMU  of  the  weather,  on  the  suuih-e4st  side.  They  .^fz 
covered  with  hieroglyphics  on  every  side.  The  tablets  refer  them  to  ihe 
tcwples  and  statues  in  Heliopolis  and  Thebes.  They  arc  about  sixty- 
four  feet  high  and  eight  feet  square  at  the  Ixise.  The  one  that  lies  pros- 
trate  is  mounted  on  props,  and  seems  as  if  prepared  for  a  journey.  I' 
believe  accident  alone  has  prevented  its  being  in  England. 

.'  I  laving  surveyed  the  obelisks,  I  regained  the  beaten  track,  and  pur* 
sued  my  way  to  the  Jlosolta-g.ite,  along  what  seemed  to  have  been  the 
principal  street.  On  each  side  lay  rows  of  stately  columns  uf  marble, 
all  ovoriurncd.  These  are  probably  the  remains  of  that  nisigniticeul 
colonnade,  that  passed  betwei^n  the  uatcs  of  the  sun  and  moon,  adorning 
the   priqciiail   street  of  the  city  on  each  side.     In  the  nunictous  ex* 
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ormdoni,  I  ohsenred  many  deep  foundatioiify  arclici«  and  walls  of 
what  had  been  stately  buildings;  but  could  not  be  certain  in  refieurring 

any  of  them  to  structures  of  particular  note Continuing  the  routes 

I  patted  out  of  the  Rjosetta  gate,  and  turning  to  the  lefty  proceeded 
over  the  ruins  towards  the  I^chian  promontory.  The  palace  which 
oocuoied  about  one  third  of  the  town,  stretched  along  in  this  directkin. 
The  noHow  sound  beneath  our  feet,  indicated  the  nature  of  the  moulds' 
o?er  which  we  were  passing ;  and  the  sand  which  had  poured  down  fat 
■everal  places,  opened  a  visu  into  large  subterraneous  oiambers,  whichr 
It  was  iinpossible  to  examine  without  mudi  excavation.  Detached 
maMOS  of  stone  and  lime,  and  brick  and  lime,  of  Roman  manu&^ure^ 
hqr  round  in  graat  profusion ;  and  all  along  this  east  side  of  the  great 
harbour,  ruined  hoiMes  are  seen  extending  a  great  way  into  the  um^ 
wUfh  were  probably  merged  under  the  surface  of  die  water,  at  the 
time  of  the  mtal  earthquake,  in  which  Alexandria  lost  50,000  of  her 
citiaens.'    Vol  L  pp.  13—18. 

Thd  island  of  AAtirrhodos  has  disappeared ;  Or.  ftlchardson 
GOBJecturea  by  the  same  catastrophe.  '  Diocletian's  pillar/  so 
1m^  known  by  the  name  of  PompeVs  pillar,  still  lias  its  ina- 
JMtio  elevation  above  the  scene  of  nun,  having  survived  the 
MnvulsioQs  of  nature,  its  pedestal,  about  twelve  feet  hiefa,  is 
started  to  bemitdh  injured ;  but  the  column,  which  ia  one  Modfi 
af  Itt[^ge«gtained  granite,  nine  feci  in  dkuneter,  and  about 
mntty  feet  high,  sarmoncnted  by  a  Corinthian  capitflA  of  aboot 
teti  feeft,  ii^  very  little  tnjnred  by  the  effects  of  time.  Ahottt  • 
mile  to  the  west,  are  the  Catacombs,  nearly  ih  as  rtiinous  tf 
condition  aa  the  city.  Dr.  R.  considers  them  as  entirely  and 
decidedly  Grecian.  The  Pharos  has  given  place  to  ain  lafiig- 
aiAcant  Tarkish  fortress.  '  And  on  that  spot  from  whicli  aH 
'  hospitable  ray  issued  far  and  wide  to  invite  the  industriooa 
*  manner  to  come  and  anchor  in  a  peaceful  harbour,  a  snll^i 
'  Mnssnlman  now  smokes  his  pipe^  and  looking  from  the  eaa- 
'  braaom,  iaadlts  the  Christian,  and  turns  him  from  the  gale 
'  «itb  disdain.' 

New  Cairo,  called  Massr  by  the  inhabitanta,  (aaai^braviatioai 
bT  Massr  al  Kahira,)  boasts  of  no  higher  antiqaity  than  the 
llaventh  century, — a  modem  date  for  aoy  thing  in  Egypt  Old 
Cairo,  the  far-nuned  city  of  Arabiaa\  fetble,  and  the  successor 
>f  Babylon,  has  degenerated  into  an  inconsiderable  village. 
Fke  aaosques  of  Grand  Gaico,  some  off  which  are  splendid,  aro 
Btsiohed  with  granite  cohimas,  the  phinder  of  On  and  Mem- 
Ms.  Some  of  them  are  said  to  contain  five  hundred,  and 
^me  a  thousand  columns.  Here  Dr.  Richardson  had  the  ho^. 
NN»  #f  an  interview,  in  company  with  the  Earl  of  Belmore  and 
in  Sail,  with  bis  Highneas  the  Paaha.  He  is  a  natiive  of 
lemanta,  about  forty  eiriit  years  of  age,  of  a  alender  Aake, 
i  aattow  oesaplexion,  and  rather  under  the  middle  siie.    Under 

Vol.  XVIII.  N.S,  2L 
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his  vigorous  government,  the  licentiousness  of  the  soldiery  hsu 
been  effectuaTly  ctifbed,  the  banditti  have  been  suppressed,  and 
the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  country  established,  so  that '  the 

*  traveller  may  now  visit  every  comer  of  Egypt  unmolesfed : 
'  he  DMiy  go  with  his  money  in  nis  hand  from  one  end  of  it  to 
'  the  otner ;  and  murder  is  almost  unknown.*  These,  remai^ 
our  Author,  are  new  facts  in  the  history  of  Egypt.  ^  '  Hie 
'  roving  Bedoueens  are  compelled  to  pay  tribute,  to  live  in  t&eir 
'  tents,  and  to  pasture  their  flocks  quietly  along  the  edge  of  the 

*  desert,  without  pilfering  from,  or  molesting  their  peacefid 
'  neighbours  in  the  villages.*  Of  the  summary  maimer  in 
which  Turkish  justice  is  administered  in  Cairo,  a  revoltiiig 
instance  occurred  during  Dr.  Richardson's  sojourn  in  tiiat 
city. 

'  One  of  our  party  mentioned  to  me»  that  he  saw  an  officer  of  jiatioe 
walk  into  two  shops,  and  take  out  two  men,  and  hang  them  op  by  the 
neck  each  over  his  own  door.  The  offence  he  did  not  learn ;  out  die 
summary  proceeding  struck  him  with  horror.  I  was  afterwards  hw 
formed,  that  this  is  the  manner  in  which  the  laws  of  Egypt  pwnih 
extortion,  light  weighti  or  selling  goods  at  an  exorbitant  profit.  The 
officer  of  justice  is  named  Awali  elCadi,  or  first  officer  of  the  CadL 
The  punishment  for  light  bread  is  to  put  the  baker  into  hb  own  ofeif 
which  is  performed  by  the  same  friend  of  the  public  abavementioiied; 
a  punishment  which  humanity  would  forbid  us  to  record,  did  noithe 
evidence  of  creditable  witnesses  compel  us  to  receive  it  as  tmdi.' 

VoLL  p.84w 

His  Highnesses  proficiency  in  political  economy  is  not  greater 
than  in  j  urisprudence.  He  is  the  sole  merchant  m  the  country : 
all  the  trade  is  in  his  hands.  He  has  established  manufactures 
of  sugar,  gunpowder,  salt-petre,  indigo,  cotton,  &c.  under 
the  direction  of  Europeans,  of  which  he  is  the  sole  proprietor; 
and  no  one  is  permitted  to  found  any  rival  establishment.  Alt 
his  views  centre  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  One  of  his 
measures,  however,  is  as  wise  as  it  will  probably  prove  beneficial 
to  the  country.  Having  met  with  difficulty  in  procuring  quali- 
fied persons  to  superintend  his  manufactories,  he  has  sent  out 
a  number  of  his  subjectsi.  to  study  the  different  branches  of 
science  he  wishes  to  cultivate,  at  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  Milan, 
some  of  them  have  visited  England.  This  sufficiently  proves 
him  to  have  a  mind  far  above  uie  level  of  his  countrymen.  He 
has  himself  learned  to  read  and  write,  since  he  attained  the  age 
of  forty. 

There  is  in  Cairo  a  slave-market,—-'  a  place  where  man  sells 
'  man.*  When  Mr.  Jowett  was  there,  he  saw  about  thirty  in 
the  khan,  but  learned  that  two  hundred  more  had  been  just 
imported  from  Massowab,    The  Dfldur  slayes  fetch  about 
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1200  piaRtreSy  (about  301.)  each  ;  the  Abyssinians,  double  that 
Mum.    Mr.  J.  was  infonned>  that  '  the  slaves  caught  in  Abys- 

*  ainia  are  ei|?ht  times  transferred  by  sale  to  different  masters^ 
'  before  they  reach  Massowah,  where  they  are  embarked  for 
'  Suez.'  As  the  masters  of  the  slaves  make  them  all  Mahomme^ 
Jans,  Franks  used  never  to  be  permitted  to  go  into  the  slave-^ 
market;  butnow«  imder  the  more  tolerant  government  of  Mar 
hommed  Ali,  they  have  the  privilege  of  buying  them  through  aa 
Bffent,  and  may  have  them  openly  in  their  houses*  '  Whether/ 
adds  Mr.  J*,  '  the  slaves  are  at  all  bettered  by  this  circum- 
'  8tance>  is  more  than  doubtful.*  Indeed,  disgraceful  as  the, 
traffic  is  under  any  modification^  the  Mahommedan  slave  has 
Bome  security,  in  the  service  of  a  Mahommedan  master,,  of 
meeting  with  a  treatment  comparatively  humane ;  and  his  situ-^ 
ation  is,  probably,  not  much  worse  than  that  of  a  domestic 
bondsman.  At  all  events,  the  home  trade  is  not  to  be  com* 
pared  with  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage,  and  the  severities 
of  a  Christian  taskmaster^ 

Dr.  Richardson  describes  his  feelings  at  the  first  sight  of  tha 
pyramids  as  partaking  of  disappointment.  '  The  eye  encounter-* 

*  ed  something  less  than  the  mind  expected.'  '  What,'he  exclaims^ 

*  afler  all,  is  a  pyramid  to  a  mountain, — the  work  of  iiian  to  t£iat 
'  of  his  Maker  V  Yet  Chateaubriand  'expressed  a  similar  feeling 
at  the  first  siffht  gf  the  Glaciers.  The  fact  is,  that  the  eye  ca^ 
judge  of  heisnt  only  by  comparison.  It  is  in  nature,  aS;in  paint- 
ing :  the  etfect  of  vastness  or  altitude  .  can  be  given  only  by 
throwing  figures  into  the  landscape,  whose  shrui^  dimensions 
may  assist  the  eye  in  calculating  the  measurement  of  the  lar^r 
mass  that  towers  above  them.  As  the  party  filed  along  Uie 
contiguous  bases  of  the  two  larger  pyramius  of  Oheeza,  it 
was  ,tnen  that,  '  measuring  their  sides  on  the  hardback  of  a 
'  slow-paced  bourika,*  the  patient  miiid  had  leisure  to  compute 
#veiy  inch  pf  their  extent,  and  arrived  at  the  idea  of  their 
stupendous  magnitude — one  square  of  700  feet,  succeeded  by 
BBother  of  650,  each  towering  to  the  height  of  between  400  ana 
^fiOO  feet.  Dr.  R.  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  they  are  of  a 
sepulchral  character.  The  whole  re^on,  indeed,  is  a  vast 
cemetery.  No  trace  of  coating  remains  on  the  pyramids  of 
■Oheeza,  but  he  has  no  doubt  uiat  such  coating  did  once  exist; 
although  he  inclines  to  think  that  the  descnption  given  by 
Herodotus^  would  apply  rather  to  the  pyramids  of  Abousir. 
Attempts  have  been  made,  at  different  periods,  by  Saracen 
kalifs,  to  demolish  these  wonderful  structures ;  but  those  ^eak 
and  abortive  attempts  were  exhausted  on  the  mere  coatings 
which  formed  the  readiest  quarry  in  building  the  walls  and  cita* 
del  of  Cairo,  and  the  immense  causeway  constructed  by  order 

2L  2 
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sive  ruinB  in  the  plain  of  Shinsr.  The  enarataora  ttB  maAt 
of  a  wholly  difTerent  character,  bearine  an  obvious  affiiuty  to 
tiiose  of  Hindoatan.  The  pymmid  Aaa-vee  is  dislinguisbed 
from  all  the  others,  by  its  Ehapa  and  appearance.  It  stands  on 
an  slevated  baae,  is  aeemingly  composed  of  heterogeneous  dm- 
terialst  and  *  rises  up  like  a  tower.'  The  Inrger  pyramid  of 
Sahschour,  is  cased  with  smooth  flags  of  compact  chalkytime- 
rtone,  joined  by  a  cement  of  lime  wiUiout  any  mixture  uf  sand, 
which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with  plaster. 
It  slopes  up  gradually  to  the  height  of  nfty  feet,  then  siifldeidy 
contracts,  and  terminates  at  an  elevation  of  about  three  hun- 
dred feet.  The  next  pyramid,  the  height  of  which  is  not  given, 
bot  which  is  about  seven  hundred  feet  square  at  the  biise,  ii 
slated  to  contain  a  handsome  chamber,  which,  sBja.  Dr>  V~, 
'  exactly  resembles  the  drawings  that  I  have  seen  of  the  tnea< 
*  sunr  of  Atreus  at  Mycene.'  It  is  lined  with  large  slaby  of 
pohsned  granite,  each  projecting  about  six  inches  n^oitd  thf 
one  below  it,  so  as  to  terminate  nearly  in  a  point  at  ^p^ .  ^oA 
giving  the  appearance  n{  an  arch,  '  though  certainrjr  iipt^;COn- 
'  sttucted  on  that  principle.'  The  third  is  the  bric£  pyivni^ 
•upposed,  by  our  Author,  to  be  that  of  Asycbes.  Yrp  shall 
9itract  the  description  of  it,  for  the  sake  of  w  ifoagkM  n\wk 
it  serves  to  introduce, 

'  It  is  muchrallcn  down  on  the  north  tide,  and  looki  as  if  tbeioalof 
pne  chanjbiT  hnd  givi<n  way,  and  the  walla  fallen  in.  Tlie  bridu  an 
■un-dried  and  remarkably  frc!>h  ;  they  h&vc  been  raade  of  nnd  and  cut 
straw,  in  the  same  manner  that  bricks  are  made  in  Egyi't  <n  (he  (tttsrtlt 
day.  The  straw  is  required  to  give  lenuciiy  lo  ihv  tnu[t:nal,.vihidlijt  s 
black,  loamy,  friable  etulb,  and  cuuld  nut  be  cu&ily  formed  inio.b^cta 
without  it.  Amid  the  great  ardour  for  Eg)-ptiiin  resenrclies  tifix  iut 
prevailed  in  this  country  of  late,  it  ia  ratlier  uiiBCcuuaiablG  tbot  ifiit 
pyramid  aboulil  have  been  go  neglected,  tur,  from  the  niaiiiici  in  wKlca 
it  i*  meutioiied  by  IK'rodutus,  wc  abuuld  have  imugined  th^t  it  would 
have  bciiii  one  of  the  fint  tbst  would  have  bvun  eAan.inod.  Thi^'if  pA>- 
Lably  [he  pyramid  uf  Asycbes,  ibc  successor  uf  Ulycerinu^tivl^  %b*^ 
much  attached  tu  brick,  that  he  put  on  this  pyramid  aii  iD&crifitilni,  4s> 
daring  ihni  it  was  as  much  sui>eTior  to  those  built  of'stone,  i|i'  Jove'aM 
to  ibe  rest  uf  the  deities.  It  would  be  curious  to  obsisTvc  hob  lUilonr 
of  brick  formed  the  ruofi  of  the  passafTcg  and  clismbcn  of  lis  l^nvM, 
If  the  arch  were  then  known  in  Egypt,  fiom  such  an  avowed  jwediko 
tionfor  the  maleriul  of  siruw  and  clay,  I  think  we  are  alinost  wanaats^to 
infer  that  be  would  employ  ilinprcftrcncclo  large  flat  rtones,  as  arc  danc 
in  the  otherpyrxmiils.  U,  uponexaminalion.the  pasngesa&dcliMkfl 
uf  this  pyr^tmidsliuuld  be  found  arched,  then  there  ii  ;in  end  of  t|^'«i^ 
jlion,  whi'ther  urnut  thcuncieut  I'.gyiitianspussessedany  kndwM^OTlk 
arch.  If,  un  the  contrary,  they  should  be  found  covered  wMi'  Bm  sRB^ 
jt  wuuld  furnish  a  Mroiig  prciiumiilluii  that  the  arch  Ms  DdlkMNta  h     1 
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liiinet  for  the  reasonings  by  which  he  supports  this  ingenious 
Iqfpothesis.  It  is  fkvoured  by  the  absence  of  hierogly^ics  in 
these  stupendous  sepulchres ;  a  oircuoistance  otherwise  diflfi- 
Galt  to  account  for.  Cheops  flourished  1032  years  before  Christ, 
according  to  which  calculation  he  was  the  coutemporery  of  Da* 
irid ;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  lurother  Chephren,  and  My* 
ccrinus  his  son  ;  after  which  follows  a  chasm  in  Egyptian  ohro* 
taoloffy  of  151  years*  extending  to  the  year  815  B.C.>  when 
Asyches,  the  first  king  of  the  sixth  dynasty^  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah.  It  was  during 
this  interval.  Dr.  R.  is  disposed  to  think,  that  the  pyramids 
iiirere  built ;  which  would  account  for  their  not  bemg  men- 
tioned either  in  the  Bible  or  hj  Homer.  In  the  superior  style 
of  their  architecture,  as  well  as  in  the  peculiarity  of  their  cna* 
racter  as  sepulchres,  they  differ  from  every  thing  Egyptian. 

*  Nothing;,'  says  our  Author,  '  could  be  better  calculated  than  their 
Hum,  to  resist  the  erosions  of  time ;  and  they  were  defended  by  such  a 
smooth  and  polished  covering,  that  not  a  drop  of  water  couid  lie  on 
their  surface.  The  body  of  the  pyramid  throughout,  as  far  as  we  ate 
allowed  to  see  it,  is  also  of  the  roost  substantial  description.  Largo 
blocks  of  stone,  four,  five,  six,  and  eight  feet  square,  roughly  cut,  and 
cooiMGtcd  by  a  thin  layer  of  cement,  with  the  break-joint  regularly 
preserved,  and  each  successive  layer  receding  from  a  foot  and  a  half  tQ 
two  feet  from  the  exterior,  and  advancing  as  far  upon  the  interior  layer 
beneath  iL  Not  a  stone  has  slipped  from  its  place;  it  stands,  with  the 
security  of  a  mountain,  the  most  indestructible  pile  that  human  inge- 
auity  ever  reared.  The  joinings  and  the  polish  of  the  granite  casings  in. 
the  interior,  equally  manifest  the  eminent  skill  of  the  artist,  and  the  great 
perfection  that  the  art  had  attained  at  the  early  age  at  which  they  were 

erected.*- The  manner  in  which  the  materials  are  put  to^ 

eetber  is  as  different  from  the  temples,  or  any  other  ancient  building  in 
Egypt,  as  a  Roman  wall  is  from  a  Greek,  or  a  French  wall  from  aa 
English.  The  sarcophagi  connected  with  them  are  also  different  in  lin^ 
Urucfure,  and  workmanship.  The  stone  is  a  compact  lime-stone,  con* 
Kaining  many  shells  and  small  hard  substances  like  scmt,  of  a  more  com- 

Ct  texture  than  the  stone  itself.  These  small  concretions  are  partico- 
y  numerous  in  the  rock  around  the  base  of  the  pyramid*  •••«>The 
chcumstance  proves,  that  at  least  part  of  the  stones  of  which  the  strtio- 
ture  is  built,  were  taken  from  the  rock  around  its  base.' 

Vol.  I.  pp.  149,  SO. 

But  if  the  pyramids  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  native  arohK 
tects,  to  what  nation  can  conjecture  with  any  plausibility  refer 
them  ?  In  no  odier  part  of  the  world,  do  we  find  traces  •£ 
similar  structures.  In  their  Cyclopean  masonry  alone,  there  ap- 
pears some  resemblance  to  the  arohitecture  of  Balbeci  and  m 
(he  materials  of  the  brick  pyramid,  a  coincidence  with  the  mas- 
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Bive  ruins  in  the  plain  of  Shinar.  The  exearations  an  woriu 
of  a  wholly  different  character,  bearinfi:  an  obvious,  affinity  to 
tiiose  of  Hindostan.  The  pyramid  Asawee  is  distinguished 
from  all  the  others,  by  its  shape  and  appearance.  It  stands  on 
an  elevated  base,  is  seemingly- composed  of  heterogeneous  ma* 
terials,  and  '  rises  up  like  a  tower.'  The  larger  pyramid  of 
Sahschour,  is  cased  with  smooth  flags  of  compact  chalky  lijne- 
fltone,  joined  by  a  cement  of  lime  wiUiout  any  mixture  ot  sand, 
which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with  plaster* 
It  slopes  up  gradually  to  the  height  of  nfty  feet,  then  suddenly 
contracts,  and  termmates  at  an  elevation  of  about  three  hun- 
dred feet.  The  next  pyramid,  the  height  of  which  is  not  given, 
but  which  is  about  seven  hundred  feet  square  at  the  base,  is 
stated  to  contain  a  handsome  chamber,  which,  says  Dr.R^ 
'  exactly  resembles  the  drawings  that  I  have  seen  of  the  trea- 
*  sury  of  Atreus  at  Mycene.'  It  is  lined  with  laree  slabs  of 
polished  granite,  each  projecting  about  six  inches  oeyoi^d  th^ 
one  below  it,  so  as  to  terminate  nearly  in  a  point  at  top«  and 
giving  the  appearance  of  an  arch,  '  tnoug:h  certainly  not  con- 
'  structed  on  that  principle.'  The  third  is  the  brick  pyramid, 
supposed,  by  our  Author,  to  be  that  of  Asycbes.  We  shall 
ffxtract  the  description  of  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  remarks  which 
it  serves  to  introduce, 

'  It  is  muchfaltrn  down  on  the  north  side,  and  looks  as  if  thereof  of 
pne  chamber  had  givrn  way,  and  the  walls  fallen  in.  The  bricks  are 
sun-dried  and  remarkably  fresh  ;  they  have  been  made  of  mud  and  cut 
straw,  in  the  same  manner  that  bricks  are  made  in  E^^pt  in  the  present 
day.  The  straw  is  required  to  give  tenacity  to  the  material,  which  is  a 
black,  loamy,  friable  earth,  and  could  not  be  easily  formed  into. bricks 
without  it.  Amid  the  great  ardour  for  Egyptian  researches  that  has 
prevailed  in  this  country  of  late,  it  is  rather  unaccountable  that  this 
pyramid  should  have  been  bO  neglected,  tur,  from  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  we  should  have  imagined  that  it  would 
have  been  one  of  the  firbt  that  would  have  been  exauilned.  This  is  pro* 
hably  the  pyramid  of  Asyches,  the  successor  of  Myceiinus,  who  was  so 
much,  attached  to  brick,  that  he  put  on  ibis  pynimid  an  inscription,  de» 
daring  that  it  was  us  much  su])erior  to  those  built  of  stone,  as  Jove  was 
to  the  rest  of  the  deities.  It  would  be  curious  to  observe  how  this  lover 
of  brick  formed  the  ronfs  of  the  passages  and  cliambers  of  his  pyramid. 
If  the  arch  were  then  known  in  Llg>'pt,  I'lom  such  an  avowed  predileo 
tion  for  the  material  of  straw  and  clay,  I  think  we  are  almost  warranted  to 
infer  that  be  would  employ  it  in  preference  to  large  flat  stones,  as  arc  done 
in  the  other  pyramids.  If,  upon  examination,  the  passages  and  chambers 
of  this  pyramid  should  be  found  arched,  then  there  is  an  end  of  the  qaes- 
iion,  whether  or  not  the  ancient  Egyptians  possessed,  any  knowledge  of  the 
arch.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  should  be  found  covered  with  flat  stones, 
ft  would  furnish  a  strong  presumption  that  the  arch  was  not  kno^n  ia 
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Egypt  at  that  timp.    There  are  also  some  brick  pyramids  in  the  Fayoum, 
which  might  be  examined  for  a  similar  purpose.'      Vol.  II.  pp.  146\  7- 

The  rocky  flat  extending  all  the  way  between  Sakkareh  and 
Abousir,  is  coyerrd  with  pyramids  of  smaller  dimensions,  both 
of  brick  and  stone,  some  of  which  are  in  so  ruinou'b  a  state  as 
to  appear  a  mere  heap  of  dust.  Attached  to  the  modem  villac 
of  Metraheny,  is  an  immense  field  of  ruins,  supposed  to  I 
part  of  the  ancient  Memphis.  The  Tillage  of  Gneeza  cannot 
for  a  moment,  our  Author  thinks,  support  its  claim  to  that 
honour.  At  Abousir,  there  are  three  large  pyramids,  but  infe- 
rior in  magnitude  to  those  at  Sakkareh  or  iDahschour ;  they 
are  surrounded  with  tumuli,  and  seem  to  sanction  the  notion 
that  this  was  '  the  burial-ground  of  both  kings  and  people,* 
attached  to  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom.  . 

If  any  stress  could  be  laid  on  etymological  arguments,  the 
pyramio,  both  in  its  form,  and  in  one  of  its  supposed  purposes, 
might  seem  to  bear  some  relation  to  the  fire-worship  of  Persia ; 
the  country  from  which  Egypt  received  its  earliest  conquerors, 
and  between  whose  religious  institutions  and  those  of  the  wor- 
shippers of  Apis,  there  existed  an  opposition  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  strong  antipathy.  The  strange  fancy,  that  they  were 
built  as  granaries  in  the  days  of  Josepn,  has,  however,  borrowed 
plausibility  from  the  same  all-accommodating  aid  of  etymology; 
while  even  Pharoah^s  name,  by  passing  through  a  language  or 
two,  has  been  made  to  supply  tne  place  of  com  or  ^e  in  the 
first  syllable  of  the  appellative.*  It  is  a  most  magnificent 
idea,  which  makes  them  at  once  sepulchres  and  altars,  their 
platforms  forming  a  hearth  for  the  sacred  fire.  But  the  mul- 
tiplication of  these  structures  somewhat  interferes  with  this 
hypothesis,  and  tends  to  bring  them  down,  in  our  imagination, 
to  the  more  vulgar  level  of  mere  mausolea.  In  support,  how- 
ever, of  their  affinity  to  Persian  antiquities,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  ruins  on  the  summit  of  the  Atesh-gah  on  the  banks  of 
the  Zeinderood,  exhibit  precisely  the  same  sort  of  building 
which  Dr.  Richardson  describes,  mud  bricks  baked  in  the  sun, 
only  with  layers  of  reeds  instead  of  straw ;  while  a  recent 
traveller  has  been  led,  by  the  resemblances  he  observed  in  the 
remains  of  Persepolis  to  the  architectural  taste  of  Egypt,  to 

*  '  Some  derive  the  word  from  intpo<  toheatf  and  cepaw,  coOigo :  pre- 
'  tending  that  the  first  pyramids  were  built  by  the  patriarch  Joseph 
'  for  granaries.  But  ViUarpandus,  with  much  better  reason,  derives 
«  the  word  from  wfjire.  Wilkins,  conversant  with  the  Coptic  ton^e^ 
'  suggests  another  derivation  from  that  language,  of  pourot  a  kingt 
*  and  mm,  a  race  or  generation.*    Rees's  Cyclopedia. 
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infer  that  that  splendid  capital  was  enriched  with  the  ajpiAls  of 
Thebes,  in  the  reign  of  Cambyses,  and  that  the  monarch  '  ac- 
'  companied  the  spoil  with  Egyptian  workmen/*  We  sh(mld 
amazingly  like  to  aiscuver  a  pyramid  or  two  in  Persia* 

Modern  discoveries  make  strange  havoc  with  imagined  (kcts 
andpoetipal  fancies  and  phrases.  The  reader  will  doubtless 
be  startled,  and  feel  that  violence  is  done  to  all  his  dasaic  re- 
collections, when  he  is  told  that  the  Egyptian  sphinx  is  a  male. 
The  red  colour,  does  not,  indeed,  sufficiently  characterize  the 
sex ;  but,  remarks  our  Author, .'  the  beard  found  between  its 
'  paws,  leaves  little  doubt  on  that  point.' 

*  The  lower  part  of  this  veoeniblc  piece  of  antiquity,  which  had  for 
ages  lain  buried  under  a  load  of  sand,  had  been,  a  few  months  before, 
uncovered  by  the  exertions  of  Captain  Caviglia,  with  the  aasiitaocc  of 
two  other  gentlemen.     At  the  time,  howcrer,  that  we  visited  it,  the 
Arabs  and  the  wind  had  replaced  the  greater  part  of  this  coveriDg.  and 
the  lower  extremities  of  the  Sphinx  were  equally  invisible  as  before  his 
operations.     The  breast,  shoulders,  neck,  and  head,  which  are  those  of  a 
human  being,  remain  uncovered,  as  also  the  back,  which  is  that  of  a 
lion;  the  neck  is  very  much  eroded,  and,  to  a  person  near,  the  head 
seems  as  if  it  were  too  heavy  for  its  support.     The  head-dress  has  the 
appearance  of  an  old-fashioned  wig,  or  periwig,  projecting  out  about  the 
ears,  like  (he  hair  of  the  Berberi  Arabs  :  the  ears  project  considerably, 
the  nose  is  broken.     The  whole  face  has  been  painted  red,  whidi  b  ifac 
colour  assigned  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  and  to  all  the  deities 
of  the  country,  except  Ohris,    The  features  are  Nubiaa,  or  what,  from 
ancient  reprc.'^Mitations,  may  be  called  Egyptian>  which  is  quite  diflerent 
from  the  negro  feature.     The  expression  is  particularly  placid  and  be- 
nign ;  fio  much  so,  that  the  worshipper  of  the  Sphinx  might  hold  up 
his  god  as  superior  to  all  the  other  gods  of  wood  or  stone  which  the 
■  blinded  nations  worshipped.    The  whole  of  it  is  cut  out  of  the  rock, 
which  is  calcareous,  easily  sectile,and  abounding  in  small  btTplvf-shclb, 
and  probably  the  large  excavati<ms  in  front,  and  on  each  side  of  it. 
furnished  part  of  the  stones  for  the  building  of  the  pyramids.    There 
was  no  opening  found  in  the  body  of  the  Sphinx,  whereby  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  hollow  or  not.     The  back  is  about  ISO  feeC  loii|;  the 
elevation  of  the  head  from  30  to  35  feet  above  the  sand ;  the  pews  were 
said  to  stretch  out  on  the  platform  in  front  of  it,  to  the  distance  of  50 
t\*et.     Between  the  paws  were  found  the  remains  of  a  trilitbic  temple, 
adorned  with  hieroglyphics.     In  front  of  the  temple  was  a  gnoite  altir, 
with  four  boms,  oi\u  of  which  remained,  and  the  marks  of  affe^  bom  the 
burning  of  incense,  were  yisible  upon  it.     Several  G.icek  inscripCiom  were 
found  on  the  paws  of  the  Sphinx,   hut  none  of  them  older  than  the 
second  century,'     Vol.  1.  pp.  153,4. 


*  Eclectic  IloTicw,  N.  S.  Vol.  xvi.  Art.  PoricrU  Tran^f  pp.  S16-1S. 
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Here,  in  the  style  of  sculpture,  an  art  so  wholly  distinct  from 
that  of  masoory,  in  the  physiognomy,  and  in  the  hieroglyphics, 
we  recc^ise  again  the  native  Egyptian  character,  and  feel  it  more 
than  ever  difficult  to  refer  to  the  same  people  the  nyramids  and 
the  Sphinx.  The  most  important  fact  established  by  the  un- 
covenng  of  the  abou  el  h6l,  or  father  of  terrors,  as  the  Arabs 
call  the  Sphinx,  is,  that  writing  in  the  hieroglyphic  or  sacred 
character  of  the  Egyptians,  was  used  in  the  second'  century. 

Before  leaving  Cairo  for  Upper  Egypt,  Dr.  Richardson  had 
the  melancholy  satisfaction  ot  rendering  his  utmost  professional 
aid  to  poor  Burckhardt,  in  his  last  illness,  attending  him  till 
his  death.  We  have  a  very  minute  and  accurate  account,  in 
these  volumes,  of  the  temples  and  excavations  already  familiar- 
ized to  the  public  by  the  labours  of  Belzoni,  whose  merits  as 
an  antiauary  and  correct  writer,  are  not,  however,  quite  equal 
to  his  claims  as  an  operator.  Dr.  Richardson's  remarics  will  be 
read  with  much  interest.  The  Temple  of  Dandera  (TentynQ, 
he  is  of  opinion, '  was  built  iu  the  time  of  the  Greek  sovereigns 
'  of  Egypt,  and  repaired  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.*  The 
supposed  zodiac  is  minutely  described,  and  theabsurdity  of  the 
hypothesis  ably  exposed,  on  which  modern  ipfidelity  nas  at^ 
tempted  to  construct  au  objection  against  the  Scripture  chrou 
nology.  The  result  is,  that  the  whole  assemblage  of  devices 
'  is  a  mythological  exhibition  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in 
'  the  Egyptian  theology,  without  having  any  reference  to  as- 
'  tronomy  whatever.'  The  same  remark  applies  with  equal  force 
to  tlie  zodiacs  at  Esneh  and  at  Dair. 

Dr.  Richardson's  explanation  of  the  procession  which  forms 
so  striking  an  object  among  the  wonders  of  Biban  el  Melook, 
differs  from  that  given  by  Mr.  Belzoni  and  his  learned  expositor. 
Instead  of  four  groupes  of  captives,  consisting  of  Persians, 
Ethiopians,  Jews,  and  Egyptians,  Dr.  R.  considers  the  very 
prominent  personages  alfuded  to,  as  four  orders  of  Theban 
priests,  joined  in  procession  according  to  their  precedency  of 
rank,  nis  reasoning  is  rather  more  ingenious  than  satis&ctory ; 
but  they  certainly  look  more  like  priests  or  nobles  than  dejected 
captives.  The  disgusting  representation  of  the  three  headless 
men,  and  the  erect  serpent,  our  Author  regards  as  meant,  un- 
doubtedly, for  a  human  sacrifice  to  the  serpent-god,  affording  a 
decisive  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  opWiUna,  or  serpent 
worship  in  Egypt.  The  narrow  passage  which  goes  off  from 
under  the  sarcophagus,  and  whicn  Mr,  Belzoni  pursued  to  the 
distance  of  300  feet.  Dr.  R.  is  of  opinion,  from  the  quantity  of 
bat's  dung  found  in  it,  will  prove  to  end  in  a  common  passage 
running  completely  through  the  mountain :  it  must  at  least 
communicate  with  the  open  air,  as  the  bats  could  not  have 
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entered  ftom  the  tomb.  The  direction  in  whioh  it  mna,  would 
seem  to  sanction  the  conjectnre  that  it  ends  in  a  niined  temple 
at  Northern  Dair,  designed  to  conceal  the  entrance.  Mr.  Jowett 
Bnbsequently  visited  these  many-chambered  tombs  of  the  kings^ 
if  tombs  they  be^  and  his  comment  is  striking. 

*  The  scene  brings  many  allusions  of  Scripture  to  the  mind ;  such 
as  Mark  ▼•  2, 3, 5 ;  but  particularly  Isaiah  xxii.  16.  *'  lliou  httt 
^  hewed  thee  out  a  sepulchre  here,  as  he  that  heweth  him  out  a  se- 
M  pulchre  on  high,  and  that  graveth  a  habitation  for  himself  in  a  rode." 
For  many  of  the  smaller  sepulchres  are  excavated  nearly  half  way  up 
the  mountain,  which  is  very  high.  The  lungs  have  Uieir  magni^oent 
abodes  nearer  the  foot  of  the  mountain ;  and  seem,  according  to 
Isaiah  xiv.  18,  to  have  taken  a  pride  in  resting  as  magnificently  in 
death  as  they  had  done  in  life — **  All  the  kings  of  the  nations,  even 
**  all  of  tliem,  lie  in  glory ;  every  one  in  his  own  house.*'  The  stuc- 
coed walls  within  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  They  cannot  be 
better  described  than  in  the  words  of  Esek.  viii.  8,  10.  **  Then  said  he 
'^  unto  me,  Son  of  Man,  dig  now  in  the  wall :  and  when  I  had  digged 

**  in  the  wall*  behold  a  door.  And  he  ssid  unto  me,  go  in ;  anobe- 
**  hold  the  wicked  abominations  that  they  do  here.  So  I  went  in  and 
■*  saw;  and  behold,  every  form  of  creeping  things  and  abominable 
^  hearts*  and  all  the  idols  of  the  house  of  Israel,  portrayed  on  tbe 
«*  wall  round  about."  The  Israelites  were  but  copyists  :  the  master 
sketches  are  to  be  seen  in  all  the  sncient  temples  and  tombs  of  Egypt.* 

pp.I33,4fb 

Assouan^  the  ancient  Syene»*  is  the  southern  frontier  town 
of  ancient  Egypt ;  the  last,  in  this  direction,  in  which  the  Ara- 
bic is  spoken  as  the  vernacular  tonprue.  The  river  is  here  divided 
by  the  beautiful  island  of  Elephantina,  called  the  island  of 
Assouan,  the  island  of  Arte,  and  el  Sag:  it  is  about  2000  feet 
long  and  600  broad.  On  the  Northeni  end  are  the  ruins  of 
Roman  fortifications,  and  other  memorials  referrible  to  the  same 
nation. 

:  ^  Many  brofiten  pieces  of  red  earthen  ware,  shreds  of  the  potsherd, 
are  found,  which  appear  to  have  served  as  tickets  to  the  soldiers,  ss- 
signing  them  their  portion  of  com.  The  name  of  Antoninus  was  found 
ion  some  of  them.  They  are  written  in  Greek,  and  in  bladk  i  in  a 
running-hsnd  very  similar  to  that  which  is  used  in  a  Greek  letter  at 
this  day.  They  are  in  small  pieces,  about  half  the  size  of  a  man's 
hand ;  and  each  one  appears  complete,  though  it  is  difficult  to  decipher 
diem.     This  seems  to  illustrate  ETsek.  iv.  1.'    Jowett,  p.  140. 

The  island  is  entirely  inhabited  by  Nubians,  perfectly  black, 

*  Esek  xxix.  10.  zxx.  6.  "*'I  will  make  the  land  of  Egypt  utterly 
^  waste  and  desolate/rom  MigdoL  to  Suene^  even  to  the  border  of 
'*  Ethiopia.''    For  so  the  passage  sliould  be  rendered. 
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bnt  cliHeting  essentially  from  the  Negro,  ift  the  smaUneM  of 
their  lips,  aquiline  nose,  and  an  expression  of  countenance 
sweet  and  animated,  and  '  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to 
'  that  which  is  generally  found  portrayed  in  the  temples  and 
'  tombs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.'  The  inhabitants  of  As* 
souan  are  of  the  Arab  race,  but  swarthy  ; '  partly/  says  Dr. 
Richardson,  '  from  the  climate,  and  partly  from  a  mixture  of 
'  Nubian  blood/  Tliey  are  of  a  strong,  nealthy  appearance, 
greatly  superior  to  the  Nubians. 

'  T  saw  hero/  adds  Dr.  H.,  *  several  families  that  seemed  to  belong  to 
a  third  race,  diflcring  both  in  complexion  and  features  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Assouan  and  Nubia.  Their  hue  was  more  of  a  bronee  or 
n-ddish  brown,  resembling  mahogany;  approaching  nearer  both  in  feature 
and  complexion  to  that  which  is  called  the  head  of  the  young  Mem* 
non,  and  to  the  figiircs  in  the  lately  discovered  tomb  in  the  valley  of 
Biban  cl  Melouk,  than  any  of  the  human  race  that  ever  fell  under  my 
observation.  They  are  as  different  from  the  Copts  in  Egypt,  both  in  hue 
and  feature,  as  a  Hindoo  is  from  a  Frenchman.' 

The  children  of  both  sexes  here,  and  in  the  other  villageB, 
run  about  completely  naked.  Between  Ishkid  and  AbeambuU 
the  barren  scenery  is  diversified  with  a  prodirioua  number  of 
pyramidal  mounds,  some  of  which  are  artificid  and  have  doors 
on  the  side ;  some  natural,  though  shaped  in  some  measure  by 
art ;  their  forms  are  either  ouite  conical  or  trtmoated.  '  The 
'  stream  of  pyramids,'  says  Dr.  R.,  '  like  the  stream  of  civili- 
'  zationi  uppears  to  have  descended  the  Nile/  We  cannot  folt 
low  Dr.  Richardson  minutely  in  his  exploration  of  the  Nubian 
temples.  The  Earl  of  Belmore  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first 
En^ish  nobleman  who  ever  ascended  the  Nile  to  the  Second 
Cataract;  but  ancient  Ethiopia  lay  far  beyond,  invested  with 
all  the  mysterious  interest  or  a  geographical  enigma.  Nubia 
uppears  to  be  a  term  of  doubtful  appliciition.  The  name  now 
distinguishes  a  tract  of  country,  on  each  side  the  Nile,  about 
400  miles  in  length,  extending  from  Assouan  to  Saie.  From 
Cairo,  indeed,  to  the  Second  Cataract,  the  valley  of  theNilo 
forms  '  one  vast  parallelogram  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles 
'  a  side,  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  low  mountain  range,'  and 
enjoying  the  finest  climate  in  the  world.  *  Nothing,*  sa^8  Du 
R.  *  can  exceed  the  mornings  and  evenings  in  Nubia.  The. air 
'  is  light,  and  clear,  and  cool.  Ail  of  us  nad  seen  the  skies  of 
'  Italy  and  Greece ;  but  for  brightness,  the  nocturnal  sky  of 
'  E^ypt  and  Nubia  surpasses  them  all,  as  much  as  they  do  that 
'  of  England.' 

A  very  minute  description  of  Thebes,  illustrated  by  an  ichno- 
fCraphical  plan,  forms  not  the  least  valuable  portion  of  Dr. 
Richardson's  second  volume ;  but  on  this  seductive  topic  we 
must   not  trust  ourselves  to  enter.     They  devoted  nearly  a 
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month  to  exploring  its  magnificent  ruins.  The  Yoeal  MemnoB 
still  sits  to  watch  the  riung  and  the  setting  sui^  and  the  lepeit 
of  his  musical  powers  is  still  preserved  in  the  country :  the 
Arabs  call  it  Salamat,  or  the  statue  that  bids  ^ood  monung. 
But  our  Autholr  listened  for  the  ma^c  voice  m  vain.  T^ 
name  of  the  hundred-gated  ci^»  he  thinks*  is  to  be  discovered 
in  that  of  the  village  of  Medina  tliabou ;  and  Ooshen,  he  is 
disposed  to  identify,  on  stronger  grounds  than  a  distant  re- 
semblance in  the  name,  with  tSheeza,  the  district  containing 
Memphis. 

Here  we  must  take  leave  of  this  interesting  and  intelligent- 
Traveller,  whose  volumes  form,  certainly,  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able additions  that  have  recenUy  been  made  to  our  topogra- 
phical litetrature.  They  abouna  with  illustrations  both  of  sa- 
cred and  profSame  history,  and  every  where  exhibit  marks  of  an 
enlightened,  reflective,  and  pious  mind.  Our  extiactSiwill 
have  shewn  that  Dr.  Richardson  is  capable  of  writing  in  a  very 
nervous  and  impressive  style ;  yet,  it  is  evident  that  authorship 
has  not  been  his  profession,  and  in  the  next  edition,  we  should 
be  fflad  to  notice  some  cotrections  and  a  few  retrenchments. 
While  true  simplicity  of  mind  is  displayed  in  the  sentiments,  the 
•tyle  is  not  always  eciually  unaffected,  out  occasionally  partakea 
too  much  of  the  florid.  6ut  how  can  this  be  objected  to  in  an 
author  .fresh  from  the  East?  The  palmary  excellence  of  his 
work  is,  that  we  feel  we  can  depend  upon  his  statements ;  and 
this,  even  should  it  not  immediately  obtain  the  ext^uuve 
circulation  gained  by  the  works  of  some  fortunate  predecessors, 
will  ensure  it  a  more  permanent  popularity. 

Mr.  Jowett*s  volume  contains,  m  adaition  to  the  notices 
and  remarks  of  which  we  have  availed  ourselves,  much  highly 
important  information  relative  to  the  present  state  of  the  Greek, 
Coptic,  and  Abyssinian  Churches ;  the  Jews  and  Mahommedans ; 
the  Ethiopic,  Amharic,  and  Ti^6  versions  of  the  Scriptures ; 
the  most  eligible  stations  for  Missionary  labourers,  and  tne  best 
means  of  extending  the  influence  of  Cfaaristianity  in  the  regions 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  topics  are  too  multi- 
farious for  us  to  attempt  a  regular  analysis  of  the  volume,  and 
our  limits  will  not  admit  of  further  extracts.  We  must  content 
ourselves  with  strongly  recommending  it  to  all  those  readers 
who  are  interested  in  the  moral  aspect  of  the  world  and  the 
brightest  prospects  of  humanity.  Two  neat  maps  are  given,  of 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  Uie  countries 
bordering  on  the  Red  Sea. 
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Alt.  V.  Italy,  a  Poem.  Part  die  First  Tcp.  8vo.  pp.  164.  Price  71. 
London.  1822. 

f^HIS  volume  contains  eighteen  sketchea  ;  the  following  ave 
-^  the  subjects:  The  Lake  of  Geneva,  TheOreat  St.  fiemard^ 
The  Descent,  Jorasse,  Margaret  De  Tours,  The  Alps,  Como^ 
Bemmo,  lUly,  Venice,  Lmgi,  SL  Mark's  Place,  The  Brides 
of  Venice,  Fosoari,  Arqua,  Gtoevra,  Florence,  Don  Garzia. 

We  shall  sive  two  entire  specimens,  leavinj^  them  to  recom* 
mend  themselves  and  the  volume  by  the  taste,  and  spirit,  and 
graphical  fidelity  with  which  they  are  executed. 

*  THE  GREAT  ST.  BERNARD. 

.  *  Night  was  again  descending,  when  my  mule, 
That  all  day  long  had  climbed  among  the  cloads, 
Stopped,  to  our  mntual  joy,  at  that  low  door 
So  near  the  summit  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard ; 
That  door  which  ever  on  its  hinges  moved 
To  them  that  knocked,  and  nightly  sends  abroad 
Ministering  spirits.    Lying  on  the  watch. 
Two  dogs  ofgraye  demeanour  welcomed  me; 
And  a  lay-brother  of  the  Hospital, 
Who,  as  we  toiled  below,  had  heard  by  fits 
The  distant  echoes  gaining  on  his  ear, 
Came  and  held  fast  my  stirrup  in  his  hand, 
While  I  alighted. 

*  Long  could  I  have  stood, 
With  a  religious  awe  contemplating 
That  house,  the  highest  in  the  Ancient  Worlds 
And  placed  there  wt  the  noblest  purposes. 
*Twas  a  rude  pile  of  simplest  masonry, 
With  narrow  windows  and  vast  buttresses, 
Built  to  endure  the  shocks  of  Time  and  Chance  ; 
Yet  shewing  many  a  rent,  as  well  it  might. 
Warred  on  for  ever  by  the  elements, 
And  in  au  evil  day,  nor  long  ago. 
By  violent  men — when  on  the  mountaiii4op 
The  French  and  Austrian  banners  met  in  conflict. 

*  On  the  sane  rock  beside  it  stood  the  church, 

Reft  of  its  cross,  not  of  its  sanctity ; 

The  vesper«bell,  for  Iwas  the  vcspei^iourp 

Duly  proclaiaiiag  thco'  the  wilderness, 

^  All  ye  who  heac,  whatever  he  your  work. 

Stop  for  an  instant — move  yuur  lips  10  prayer  1" 

And,  just  beneath  it  in  thai  dreary  dale, 

If  dale  it  might  be  called,  so  near  to  Heaven, 

A  little  lake,  where  never  fish  leaped  up^ 

Lay  like  a  spot  of  ink  amid  the  snow ; 

A  star,  the  only  one  in  that  small  sky, 
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On  its  dead  surface  g)inmcring.    Twas  a  sceiw 

Resembling  nothing  I  had  left  behind. 

As  tho'  all  worldly  ties  were  now  dissolved ;— ^ 

And,  to  incline  the  mind  still  more  tothought. 

To  thought  and  sadness,  on  the  eastern  shone 

Under  a  beccling  cliff  stood  half  in  shadow 

A  lonely  .chapd  destined  (or  the  dead, 

For  such  a»f  having  wandered  from  thdr  way, 

Had  peri^llfd  miserably.    Side  by  side,  ' 

'Withift  ihey  lic»  a  mournful  company. 

All  in  their  shrouds,  no  earth  to  cover  them ; 

Thdr  features  full  of  life,  yet  motionless. 

In  the  broad  day,  nor  soon  to  suffer  change, 

Tho^  the  barred  windows,  barred  against  the  WQlf, 

Arc  always  open  1 

'  But  the  fitie  blew  cold  i 
And,  bidden  to  a  spare  but  cheerful  meal, 
I  sate  among  the  holy  brotherhood 
At  their  long  board.    The  fare  indeed  was  such 
As  is  prescribed  on  days  of  abstinence, 
But  might  ha>'e  pleased  a  nicer  taste  than  mine. 
And  thro'  the  floor  came  up ;  an  ancient  matron 
Serving  unseen  below ;  while  from  the  roof 
(The  roof,  the  floor,  the  walls  of  native  fir,) 
A  lamp  hung  flickering,  such  as  loves  to  fling 
Its  partial  light  on  Apostolic  heads. 
And  sheds  a  grace  on  alL    Theirs  Time  as  yet 
Mad  changed  not.    Some  were  almost  in  the  prime} 
Nor  was  a  brow  overcast.  *  Seen  as  I  saw  them. 
Ranged  round  their  heaTth*stone  in  a  leisure-hour, 
They  were  a  simple  and  a  merry  race, 
Mingling  small  games  of  chance  with  social  converse. 
And  gathering  news  from  all  who  carotf  that  way, 
As  of  some  other  woild.    But  when  the  storm 
Rose,  and  the  snow  rolled  on  in  ocean-billowy 
When  on  his  face  the  experienced  traveller  fell. 
Sheltering  his  lips  and  nostrils  with  his  hands, 
Then  all  at  once  was  changed,  and  sallying  forth 
Into  that  blank  of  nature,  they  became 
Unearthly  beingB.     '*  Anselra,  higher  up 
The  dog  howls  loud  and  long,  and  now,  observe, 
Digs  with  his  feet  how  eagerly  I    A  man. 
Dying  or  dead,  lies  buried  underneath ! 
Let  us  to  work  I  there  is  no  time  to  lose  1 
But  who  descends  Mont  Velan  ?    'Tis  La  Cioix. 
Away,  away  I  if  not,  alas,  too  late. 
Homeward  he  drags  an  old  man  and  a  boy. 
Faltering  and  falling,  and  but  half  awakened. 
Asking  to  sleep  again.**    Such  their  diacourse/    pp.  13— >ig. 
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•  ARQUA. 

*  There  ig»  within  three  leafpuesand  less  of  Padua^ 
(  The  Paduan  student  knows  it,  honours  it, ) 
A  loiiely  tomb-stone  in  a  mouDtain  churchjrard  i 
And  I  arrived  there  as  the  sun  declined 
Low  in  the  west.    The  ^ntle  airs,  tbat  breathe 
Fragrance  at  eve,  jrere  rising,  and  the  birds 
Singing  their  farewel-song — the  verv  song 
They  sung  the  nieht  that  tomb  receired  a  tenant; 
When,  as  alive,  clothed  in  his  Canon's  habit, 
And  slowly  winding  down  the  narrow  path, 
He  came  to  rest  there.    Nobles  of  the  land, 
Princes  and  prelates  mingled  in  his  train. 
Anxious  by  any  act,  while  yet  they  could. 
To  catch  a  ray  of  glory  b v  reflection ; 
And  from  that  hour  have  kindred  spirits  flocked 
From  distant  countries,  from  the  north,  the  south. 
To  see  where  he  is  laid. 

'  Twelve  years  ago. 
When  I  descended  the  impetuous  Rhone, 
Its  vineyards  of  such  great  and  old  renown. 
Its  castles,  each  with  some  romantic  tale. 
Vanishing  fast — the  pilot  at  the  stem. 
He  who  had  steered  so  long,  standing  aloft. 
His  eves  on  the  white  breakers,  and  his  hands 
On  wnat  at  once  served  him  for  oar  and  rudder,  '    ' 

A  huge  misshapen  plank—the  bark  itself 
Frail  and  uncouth,  launched  to  return  no  more, 
Such  as  a  shipwrecked  man  might  hope  to  build. 
Urged  by  the  love  of  home— when  I  descended 
Two  long,  long  days,  silence,  suspense  on  board* 
It  was  to  offer  at  thy  fount,  Valdusa, 
Entering  the  arched  Cave,  to  wander  where 
Petrarch  had  wandered*  in  a  trance  to  sit 
Where  in  his  peasant-dress  he  loved  to  sit. 
Musing,  reciting — on  some  rock  moss«grown. 
Or  the  fantastic  root  of  some  old  fig-tree. 
That  drinks  the  living  waters  as  they  stream 
Over  their  emerald-l^d  ;  and  could  I  now 
Neglect  to  visit  Arqua ;  where,  at  last. 
When  he  had  done  and  settled  »rith  the  worid. 
When  all  the  illusions  of  his  Youth  were  fled. 
Indulged  perhaps  too  long,  cherished  toofoDdly» 
He  came  tor  the  conclusion  i    Half-way  up 
He  built  hb  house,  whence  as  by  stealto  he  cuofjbtf 
Among  the  hills,  a  glimpse  of  busy  life. 
That  soothed,  not  stirred^— But  knock,  and  enter  im 
This  was  his  diamber.    'Tis  as  when  he  left  it ; 
As  if  henowwerebaaylnhisgatdeo. 
And  this  his  closet.    Here  he  sate  and  read. 
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This  was  his  chair ;  tad  in  it»  nnobsenred^ 

Reading  or  thinking  of  his  absent  firiends. 

He  passed  away  as  in  a  quiet  slumber. 

Peace  to  this  r^on  1   reace  to  those  who  dwell  here  ! 

They  know  hia  Tahie— erery  coming  atepp 

That  ffathers  round  the  children  from  their  fdaj. 

Would  tell  them  if  they  knew  not.— But  could  aq^t 

Ungentle  or  ungenerous,  spring  up 

Wl^re  he  is  sleeping;  where,  and  in  an  age 

Of  savage  warfare  and  blind  bigotry, 

He  cultured  all  that  could  refine,  exalt ; 

Leading  to  better  things  f  pp.  117— -21. 


Art  VI.  Europe^  or,  a  General  Survey  of  the  IVesent  ffituation  of 
the  Principal  Powers;  with  Conjectures  on  their  Future  Prospects. 
By  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States.    8vo.  pp.  4>11.  London.  ISn. 

1 F  the  statesmen  who  were  concerned  in  getting  up  the  Treaty 
-^  of  Westphalia,  were  to  rise  from  the  deud»  and  to  witneaa* 
at  the  present  moment,  the  complete  annihilation  of  dieqrsteia 
which  it  cost  tham  so  much  trouUe  and  anxiety  to  oonatruct» 
they  would  be  strangely  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  conduct  of 
their  successors.    Were  the  great  Earl  of  Chattham,  or  Knedeiu^ 
of  Prussia,  to  reappear  on  the  scenes  of  their  former  glory,  tbey 
would  shudder  with  indignation  at  the  subserriency  wUch  haa 
permitted  Russia  to  place  herself  in  an  attitude  of  aach  q»- 
palling  menace  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.    The  preaent.WTiter, 
whose  views  seem  to  be,  in  general,  judicious  and  impartialf 
has  set  the  impolicy  of  this  conduct  in  a  strone  light  |  and 
though  there  may  be  somewhat  of  exaggeration  in  nia  eatnaalft 
of  Muscovite  uower,  yet,  there ^fr  enough  of  imqueationaUe 
truth  to  excite  tne  most  serious  apprehelisiona.  Wkesi  lie  affirms 
that '  not  all  Europe  combined  in  opposition  will  bo  aUe  to  re- 
*  sist  its  progress/  should  it  assail  tne  independeaee  of  otiber 
nations,  we  nrnst  be  permitted  to  doubt  his  infkUibflity.   But 
when  he  suggests,  that  ^  the  civilization  of  the  Rusaian  nobility 
^  created  a  new  Macedon  in  the  north  of  (he  modem  Oredaii 
'  commonwealths,  and  it  only  wants  a  Philip  to  be  aa  fieital  to 
^  the  liberty  of  its  neighbours  as  the  other*  — -be  starts  a  com- 
parison which  has  so  much  of  the  semblance.  «|t.  U^^  of  tmtht 
as  justly  to  awaken  osr  alarm.    Ever  sinc6  the  Kign  of  Peter 
the  Great,  the  aggrandisement  of  Russia  has  been  atendily  ad- 
vancing.   The  conunand  of  the  Baltic,  the  Enzine^  and  Ike 
Caspian,    the  complete  subiugation  and  organintioii  of  tho 
Cossacks,  the  acquisition  of  Conrland,  and  mialljrdie  Doamaa- 
sion  of  Finltod  and  Poland,  have  given  her  a  position  of  tarri-  .. 
bio  advantage  both  ibr  attack  and  defence.    vTe  are  not  ya^ 
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however,  so  destitute  of  trust  in  what  we  should  term  Divine 
Providence,  but  what  modem  politicians  are  accustomed  to 
call  '  the  chapter  of  accidents/  as  to  ask  with  the  Writer  be- 
fore us» — '  Wnen  Constantinople  shall  be  a  Russian  port,  and 
*  Persia  a  Russian  province,  what  will  become  of  the  British 
'  empire  in  India,  and  on  the  ocean  Y 

This  well-written  volume  takes  a  view  of  the  present  state  of 
politics  in  Europe,  in  reference  both  to  the  general  system  and 
to  the  internal  arrangements  of  single  states.  The  Author's 
sentiments  are  liberal  but  moderate.  After  having  gone  the 
whole  round  of  his  appointed  survey,  he  finishes,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  by  claiming  for  his  own  federal  republic, 
the  Tte  plus  ultra  of  enlightened  government.  It  is,  however, 
obvious  enough,  that  the  experiment  has  not  yet  been  fairiy 
tried ;  that  tlie  system  which  may  be  sufficient  for  an  infant  or 
a  rising  commonwealth,  may  fail  in  its  application  to  a  more 
dense  and  complicated  state  of  society.  The  inconvenienciea 
of  their  scheme  of  association  have  never  yet  pressed  upon  the 
American  population;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen,  whether 
their  institutions  are  as  well  suited  to  the  difficulties^  as  they 
have  been  found  effectual  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  gene- 
ral adminhtratiou. 

The  internal  state  of  France  has  varied  since  this  work  was 
written ;  and  much  of  what  might  be  correct  at  the  date  of  ita 
completion  in  Sept.  1821,  is  now  inapplicable  to  the  high- 
hanaed  idtraUm  of  the  French  government.  We  aeree,  not- 
withstanding this,  with  the  Writer,  in  the  view  which  he  takes 
of  the  auspicious  situation  of  our  neighbours,  on  the  whole, 
thongh  there  are  many  circumstances  which  might  justify  less, 
favourable  pro^ostics.  He  observes,  and  justly,  that  France  is 
the  arena  on  which  the  two  great  European  interests — the  libe- 
ral and  the  servile — may  be  considered  as  fairly  confronted. 
The  sentiment  of  the  nation  is  evidently  with  the  former ;  and 
if  there  were  no  other  motive  for  jealousy  of  the  emigrant 
party,  the  state  of  landed  possessions  would  be  amply  sufficient. 
'  Property  must  change  hands,'  was  the  maxim  of  Uie  Revolu- 
tion ;  and  its  restoration  is  the  very  natural  but  very  impolitic 
petition  of  the  old  proprietors.  Hence  a  continual  feeling  of 
irritation  in  the  minds  of  both  parties ;  and  hence  the  antipathy 
with  which  a  large  and  formidable  body  in  liie  nation  re^rdb 
the  men  who  surround  the  throne.  The  French  press  is  no', 
longer  in  the  same  state  as^en  this  work  was  composed ;  but' 
die  Author's  sentiments  respecting  the  principal  writers  who 
influence  the  public  mind,  are  equally  applicable  to  the  present 
moment.  While  M.  de  Cdzes  was  in  power,  the  press  was 
substantially  free,  and  the  respectable  journals  on  either  sid» 
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were  conducted  with  as  much  ability  and  regard  to  general 
decorum  as  those  of  England  or  America.  The  two  peri- 
odical pamphlets,  the  ConBervateur,  conducted  by  Chateau* 
•briand,  and  the  Minerve,  edited  by  Benjamin  Oonstant^  occu- 
pied the  same  rank  in  public  opinion  as  the  Edinburgh  and  the 
Quarterly  Reviews  in  our  own  country.  Of  these  two  oppo- 
nents, the  ^rst  is  the  most  animated  writer ;  the  second,  the 
clearest  thinker.  On  the  imposition  of  the  censorship,  they 
^th  threw  up  their  publications. 

<  Beside  these,  there  were  other  politicsl  writers  of  meric»  who 
Isboured  io  general  in  a  larger  sphere  of  action,  and  contributed  but 
rarely,  if  ever,  to  the  joumali.  The  liberal  party  had  just  sostained 
a  severe  lots  in  the  most  celebrated  of  its  literary  champions ; 
Madaaie  de  Stael,  the  first  of  female  writers,  always  animated  by  a 
truly  liberal  spirit,  although  her  views  on  particiuar  subjects  were 
often  warped  by  the  warmdi  of  her  feelings,  and  the  liveliness  of  her 
imagination,  fiom  the  strict  line  of  truth.  M»  de  Pradt  was  still  left 
to  supply  her  place  with  ^;reater  activity,  if  not  with  equal  talent  i  a 
politician  who,  to  use  his  own  facetious  phrase,  has  aasisled  sdns 
murot  at  all  the  congresses  which  have  been  held  in  Europe,  since 
that  of  Rastadt;  in  some  respects  the  most  remarkable  writer  of  papi* 
phlets  that  has  appeared  since  the  time  of  Burke ;  but  without  any 
pretensions  to  hb  mrce  of  language  or  logio,  although  ensa^ed  in  a 
juster  and  more  generous  cause.  At  a  later  period,  M.  Guizot  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  a  publication  to  which  I  have  already  alluded, 
and  which  created  in  France  more  sensation  than  any  single  political 
work  that  has  appeared  since  the  king's  return.  On  the  opposite 
side,  the  most  distinguished  writer  after  Chiteaubriand  was  the 
Viscount  de  Bonald,  pronounced  by  Madame  de  Stael  to  be  the  phP' 
tcfsopher  of  antu^Uoiophy.  His  style  has  too  much  of  the  obsoitrity 
from  which  her's  was  not  always  free*  and  none  of  the  poetical  colour* 
ing  with  whidi  she  redeemed  that  and  her  other  faults.  The  only 
quality  thatgives  his  writings  any  flavour,  is  a  strong  infusion  of  bit- 
terness. The  Abb6  de  la  Mennals  is  much  before  him  in  point  of 
style.  He  treats  political  subjects  entirely  in  a  theological  ^int  of 
view,  and  of  course  only  in  the  most  general  and  abstract  form,  ex- 
cept where  measures  relating  to  the  church  are  under  discussion. 
Two  or  three  fiireignem,  who  write  in  Frenoh,  and  publish  at  Faris, 
have  acquired  some  distinction  on  the  same  side.  M.  de  Haller,  late 
a  member  of  the  republican  government  of  Berne,  claims  the  hooonr- 
able  title  of  the  modern  Bacon.  He  is  publishing  a  volumiiioas 
work,  entitled  the  Restoration  of  PoUtical  Science,  which,  he  assures 
us  elsewhere,  is  exciting  a  profound  sensation  throughout  Europe,  md 
tppears  destined  to  produce  the  most  important  results.  This  peiiea 
has  lately  been  converted  from  the  Protestant  to  the  Catholic  fiuths 
and  has  thereby  lost  his  place  in  the  government  of  Berne.  In  the 
pamphlet  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  this  event,  be  states  oil- 
pressly,  that  he  looks  undn  himself  as  specially  raised  up  by  Plrovi- 
dence,  to  effect  a  great  Keformation  in  Europe ;  the  conaumraation  of 
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which  18  to  be  the  return  of  all  wanderioff  Protestant  sheep  to  tiie  Ca- 
tholic fold.  Lastly^  the  late  Count  de  Maistre,  formerly  minister  plii- 
nipotentiary  io  Russia,  and  afterwards  minister  of  state  in  the  service  of 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  has  defended,  in  a  variety  of  publications,  the  doe* 
trinea  of  orthodoxy  in  religion  and  pditics,  which  are  now  generally 
coupled  together  ^  their  champions^  the  former  meaning  popery.  Of 
ymfuA  use^  he  inquires  in  one  of  these  works,  are  general  coundb  to 
(frmg  back  heretics  to  the  faith  f  Is  not  thepiUory  eu^^cieid  f  This  paasage 
may  give  the  measure  of  his  liberality  and  humanity.  His  book% 
howeTer,  are  printed  in  various  languages,  and  circulated  gratia  by 
the  religious  associations  on  the  continent.'    pp.  97  — M. 

Spain  and  Portugal  occupy  but  little  space  in  this  Writer'iB 
pages.  He  vindicates  the  appointment  ot  a  single  assembly^ 
to  the  exclusion  of  an  aristocratic  senate,  but  objects  witii 
reason  to  the  mode  in  which  ministers  are  made  accountable  to 
the  Cortes  in  all  stages  of  their  administration  ;  and  strongly 
oondefAns  the  absurd  regulation  which  tnakes  the  members  of 
the  existinff  legislature  ineligible  for  the  next  election.  This 
was  the  rock  on  which  the  first  leaders  of  the  French  Revoluttotk^ 
wrecked  their  hopeful  venture  :  thev  retired  from  the  political 
field  just  at  the  important  period  when  their  talents  and  pa^- 
triotism  were  most  urgently  requisite,  and  they  left  their  wofk 
to  b^  completed  by  a  set  of  reckless  and  seinsh  adventurers^ 
whose  element  was  confusion,  and  whose  sole  object  the  acqui- 
sition of  wealth  and  power. 

Respecting  Italy  and  Greece,  the  Writer  concludes  a  brief 
but  pithy  chapter,  with  the  expression  of  his  hope^  that  the  day 

<  is  not  now  very  far  remote  when  the  civilization  of  Europe  wifl 
over-flow  its  present  limits,  and  carry  wealth  and  happiness  through 
the  whole  of  those  delightful,  but  desolate  regions  that  embosom  the 
ifediterranean.  Could  the  Christian  powers  but  act  together  for  good, 
with  as  mudi  cordiality  as  they  often  do  for  eylU  the  regeneration  of 
these  countries  might  be  accomplished  almost  without  an  effort.  The 
expense  which  has  lately  been  so  miserably  employed  in  crushing  the 
liberal  institutions  of  Naples,  would,  under  such  circumstances,  nave 
been  sufficient  to  estabhsh  them  in  every  part  of  the  domains  of 
Uamism.'    p.  132. 

We  must  decline  the  task  of  following  the  '  Citizen  of  the 
'  United  States'  through  his  interesting  remarks  on  the  policy 
of  the  German  and  Northern  States  ;  having,  indeed,  partly  an- 
ticipated, in  our  prefatory  observations,  the  comments  which  we 
might  otherwise  have  made  in  this  place.  We  shall,  therefore, 
only  express  our  regret  that  the  following  note  should  have 
found  a  niche  here,  in  connexion  with  a  just  reprobation  of 
the  bombardment  of  the  Danish  capital. 

'  The  author  of  a  work  lately  published  in  England,  entitledi  <'  An 
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AocouDt  of  the  Cfimpaigns  at  Witohington  and  Neir  Oriesnt^  by^fl'* 
British  officer/'  has  undertaken  to  represent  this  outrage  as  a  just  re^' 
taliation  upon  the  Americans  for  the  murder  of  Gen^rd  Rosa^a  botie^ 
shot,  as  he  sajs,  from  a  window  in  the  city  of  Wsahington,  ofaaerring 
at  the  same  time»  that  all  the  peraons  found  ia  die  boose  were  pre* 
Tiously  put  to  the  sword,  to  satisfy  the  manes  of  this  implacable  ani- 
mal.  A  British  officer  has  other  things  to  study  besides  the  bw  of 
nature  and  nations*  and  may  not  bii^  aware  that  had  General  Rosa  bim» 
aelf  been  shot  fVom  a  window,  instcHCd  of  his  horse,  those  proceedifiga 
would  not  have  been  a  whit  more  justifiable  either  in  right  or  usagew 
But  any  man  of  common  humanity*  however  ignorant  of  law,  would 
have  revolted  at  the  idea  of  sacrificing  a  house  full  of  innocent  peoplot 
and  burning  down  several  magnificent  public  buildings,  to  expiate  the 
death  of  a  quadruped.  This  would  have  been  somethnig  woive  thaa 
the  madness  of  the  Roman  emperor,  who  appointed  his  horse  consul. 
There  is  reason  to  hope,  and  even  to  believe,  that  the  motive  assigned 
by  the  British  officer  was  not  the  real  one ;  but  as  he  has  nndertakea 
to  justify  the  measure  on  this  sround,  he  is  entitled  to  an  equal  degree 
o£  credit  for  good  sense  ana  good  feelings,  whether  bis  account  is 
correct  or  nou*    p.  215. 

Now,  though  we  by  no  means  vindicate  the  syatem  of  re- 
prisal which  dictated  the  destruction  of  the  '  public  buildiDn^ 
of  Washington,  yet,  we  have  always  understood,  that  in  uia 
paltry  warfare,  the  Americans,  on  the  Canada  frontier,  led 
the  way.  But  without  insisting  op  this  comparatively  inuna- 
terial  point,  we  cannot  refrain  from  advertfng  to  the  miserable 
spirit  of  misrepresentation  which  pervades  this  paragraph.  It 
was  in  retaliation,  says  our  Author, '  for  the  murder  of  General 

*  Ross's  horse.'  If  this  statement  were  correct,  which  we  . 
mucli  doubt,  we  presume  that  no  one  will  question  but  that  the 
shot  which  struck  the  horse,  was  aimed  at  the  rider ;  and  we 
apprehend  that,  in  military  usage,  an  attempt  of  this  kind  ia 
invariably  visited  with  severe  and  summary  vengeance ;  whether 
justly  or  not,   it  is  beyond  our  province  to  decide. 

In  the  observations  on  the  state  of  things  in  Great  Britain, 
tlicre  is  some  striking  matter  mingled  with  much  that  is  com- 
mon-place. Adverting  to  the  prosecutions  which  have  been 
carried  on  against  obnoxious  publications,  and  admitting  that 
the  suppression  of  such  violations  of  truth  and  decency,  is  '  an 
'  act  of  substantial  justice,*  the  Writer  objects  to  these  pro- 
ceedings on  the  score  of  expediency.  He  states  that  he  first 
learnt  from  the  trial  of  Garble,  that  two  or  three  editions  of 
the  works  of  Paine  had  been  published  in  America ;  that  he 
never  saw  a  copy  in  a  bookseller's  shop,  and  that  he  has  met 
with  '  very  few  in  private  collections.'     In  fact,  '  they  are  never 

*  heard  of'  in  the  iJnited  States,  and  excite  no  interest,  becauae 
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ley  are  fairly  left  to  take  their  chance  for  populari^  or  ob- 
snrity. 

The  deBcription  of  the  aspect  which  England,  as  a  sort  of 
ather-land,  presents  to  the  eye  of  an  American^  is  skilfolly 
one,  much  in  the  style  of  Washington  Irving. 

*  Hie  misery  that  exists,  whatever  it  may  be«  retires  from  public 
lew ;  and  the  traveller  sees  no  traces  of  it,  except  in  the  beggars, 
'hich  are  not  more  numerous  than  they  are  on  the  continent,  m  Uie 
Durtt  of  justice,  and  in  the  newspapers.    On  the  contraiy,  the  im« 
»ressions  he  receives  from  the  objects  that  meet  his  view  are  almost 
iniformly  agreeable.    He  is  pleased  with  the  great  attention  paid  to 
lis  personal  accommodation  as  a  traveller,  with  the  excellent  roads, 
ind  the  convenience  of  the  public  carriages  and  inns.    The  country 
nrery  where  exhibits  the  appearance  of  high  cultivation,  or  else  of 
vild  and  picturesque  beauty ;  and  even  the  unimproved  lands  are  dis- 
posed witn  taste  and  skill ;  so  as  to  embellish  the  landscape  very  highly, 
f  they  do  not  contribute  as  they  might  to  the  substantial  comfort  of 
the  people.    From  every  eminence,  extensive  parks  and  grounds^ 
fMreading  far  and  wide  over  hill  and  vale,  interspersed  with  dark 
iroods,  and  variegated  with  bright  waters,  unroll  themselves  before 
the  eye,  like  enchanted  gardens.   And  while  the  elegant  constructions 
of  the  modem  proprietors  fill  the  mind  with  images  of  ease  and 
luxury,  the  mouldering  ruins  that  remain  from  former  ases  of  the 
castles  and  churches  of  their  feudal  ancestors,  increase  the  interest 
of  the  picture  by  contrast,  and  associate  with  it  poetical  and  affecting 
recollections  of  other  times  and  manners.    Every  village  seems  to  be 
the  chosen  residence  of  industry,  and  her  handmaids,  neatness  and 
comfort ;  and  in  the  various  parts  of  the  island,  her  operations  present 
themselves  under  the  most  amusing  and  agreeable  variety  of  forms. 
Sometimes  her  votaries  are  mounting  to  the  skies  in  manufactories  of 
innumerable  stories  in  height,  and  sometimes  diving  in  mines  into  the 
boweb  of  the  earth,  or  dr^gin^  up  drowned  treasures  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea.    At  one  time  the  ornamented  grounds  of  a  wealthy 
arietor  seem  to  realise  the  fabled  Elysium ;  and  again,  as  you  pass 
e  evening  through  some  village  engaged  in  the  iron  manufacture, 
where  a  thousand  forges  are  feeding  at  once  their  dark  red  fires,  and 
clouding  the  air  with  their  volumes  of  smoke,  you  might  think  your- 
self for  a  moment  a  little  too  near  some  drearier  residence.' 

pp.  288,  9. 

After  striking  sketches  of  Oxford,  with  its  collegiate  palaces, 
seeming  '  the  deserted  capital  of  some  departed  race  of  giants ;' 
of  Liverpool, '  all  bustle,  brick,  and  business ;'  of  Stonehen^e, 
with  its  immense  masses  of  rock  '  wrought  and  moved  *  by 
semi-barbarians;  of  the  '  ancient  forts  upon  the  Ohio,  on 
'  whose  ruins  the  third  growth  of  trees  is  now  more  than  four 
'  hundred  years  old ;'  and  of  our  ruined  castles  and  cathedrals, 
*  putting  ou  their  dark  green  robes  of  ivy  to  conceal  the  ravages 
'  of  time  ;'  he  goes  on  us  follows : 
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*  What  a  betaCiful  and  brillUmt  Tidon  was  this  Gothic  ■dnteetuwiv 
shining  out  as  it  did  from  the  deq>est  darkness  of  feudal  bariwrisar 
And  here  a^'n,  by  what  fatality  has  it  happened  that  the  taiodMi, 
with  all  their  civilization  and  improved  taste^  have  beeo  as  uttsrif 
onsuccenful  in  rivalling  the  divine  simplicity  of  the  Greeks^  as  tkr 
rude  grandeur  of  the  Cyclopeans  and  ancient  Egyptians  ?  Since  tlie 
revivfd  of  art  in  Europe^  the  bnilders  have  confined  tfaamsehei 
wholly  to  a  graceless  and  unsuccessful  imitation  of  ancient  modek. 
Strange  that  the  only  new  architdctural  contention  of  any  value  sdb- 
seqnent  to  the  time  of  Phidias^  should  have  neen  struck  oat  at  ike 
worst  period  of  society  that  has  since  occurred.  Sometimes  tha  ms- 
dehi%  in  their  laborious  pover^  of  iirvention,  heap  op  small  materiab 
in  large  mdstes,  and  think  that  St*  Peter's  or  St.  Paal's  wiD  be  atmacb 
more  sublime  than  the  Parthenon,  as  tbey  Are  laiger :  at  oibeis^  they 
condescend  to  a  servile  imitation  i^  the  wild  and  native  gmom  ik  the 
Gothic ;  as  the  Chinese,  in  their  stupid  ignorance  of  perspeptii^t  can 
still  copy  line  by  line,  and  point  by  point,  a  European  pictufe*  Ikil 
the  Norman  castles  and  churches,  with  all  thehr  richness  and  sobliminr. 
Jell  with  the  power  of  their  owners  at  the  rise  of  the  eommonwealm. 
I'he  independents  were  levellers  of  substance  as  well  as  fotm,  and  lbs 
material  traces  they  lefiof  their  existence,  are  the  ruins  of  whaltiieir 
predecessors  had  built^  They,  too,  had  an  architetstdro,  but  it  wai 
not  in  wood  nor  in  stone.  It  was  enough  for  them  to  lay  the  fimnda' 
lion  of  the  nobler  fabric  of  civil  liberty.*    pp.  MS,  9. 

The  old  and  new  towns  of  Edinbur^^h,  ai*e  pleasantly  com- 
pared to  Fitzjames  and  Roderick  Dhu,  *  reposing  oa  the  aame 
*  plaid.' 

One  of  the  few  weak  points  of  the  present  volume,  lies  in 
the  attempt  to  identify  the  conduct  of  the  British  Ooverament, 
in  urging  on  the  attention  of  the  American  AdihinistratioH  the 
tmlpaole  evasions  of  the  laws  against  the  slav^-trade,  b^  citixiettB 
of  the  United  States,  with  what  would  be  the  impertinence  of 
Uie  Cabinet  of  Washington  in  dictating  to  England  the  sup- 
pression of  the  practice  of  Impressment.  Does  the  Writer 
tnean  to  say,  that  the  foreign  slave-trade  can,  in  any  sense 
whatever,  be  considered  as  a  mere  matter  of  domestic  re^ 
lation  ?  Yet,  in  what  other  light  can  he  possibly  view  oar  in- 
defensible practice  of  maritime  conscription  t  His  sentiments 
on  the  subject  of  Bible  and  Missionary  societies  are  of  very 
equivocal  friendliness.  He  approves  of  them  wannly,  but 
simply  as  promoters  of  a  more  enlightened  polity.  Of  die 
missionaries  themselves,  this  modest  gentleman  speaks  in  acorn, 
as  unacquainted  with  the  *  true  character  and  spirit'  of  the 
Bible, — as  *  pioneers  of  civilization,*  pushing  '  forward  wherp 
'  Wiser  men  have  no  motive  to  advance,  and  where  their  wisdom 
•  would  be  of  little  service  if  they  went.'  All  this,  however, 
is  only  ridiculous ;  but  when  he  intimates  that  '  the  fi»t  crop' 
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wmnb^  these  excellent  men,  may  prove  '  poisonous  instead  of 
'  nutritive/  we  are  at  a  loss  vi^hether  to  express  contempt  of  lus 
£ippancy,  or  pity  for  that  perverseness  of  nead  and  heart,  which 
can  apply  sucli  language  to  the  preaching  of  the  Grospel.  With 
this  iUumim,  a  supercargo  is  worthy  of  all  honour,  and  a  scien* 
tific  traveller  excites  his  highest  admiration ;  while  a  missionary 
is  a  '  burlesque  apostle/  and  the  preaching  of  the  Cross '  error 
"*  and  delusion/ 


AtU  VII.  Observations  on  the  Ruinous  Tendency  of  the  SpitalMii 
Act  to  the  Silk  Aianvjacture  of  London :  to  which  is  added,  a 
lleply  to  Mr.  Hale's  Appeal  to  the  Public  in  Defence  of  tlie 
^ct.     Third  Edition.     8vo.  pp.  102.     London.  1822. 

TUSTICE  to  the  Author  of  this  Reply  requires  us  to  notice 
•^  it  as  containing  the  alteram  partem  in  the  discussion  of  tfie 
particular  measure  in  question.  Into  the  personal  dispute,  how- 
ever, between  this  Writer  and  Mr.  Hale,  we  must  decline  tb 
enter;  but  we  regret  to  notice  the  unnecessary  warmth  and  as- 
4>erity  with  which  that  gentleman's  statements  are  contro- 
verted. 

The  Writer  has  done  us  the  honour  to  refer  to  the  short  no- 
tice of  Mr.  Hale's  pamphlet  which  appeared  in  our  Number  for 
March,  accusing  the  Reviewer  of  havmg  *  fallen  into  the  error 
*  of  confounding  value  with  cost  of  production/  The  Reviewer 
fhas  done  no  su^n  thing :  on  the  contrary,  he  has  pointed  out 
the  equivocal  meaning  and  different  acceptation  of  the  word 
«^/t/e.  On  this  subject,  our  readers  may  have  in  recollection, 
that  we  treated  more  at  large  in  our  review  of  Mr.  Malthus's 
work,  referred  to  b^  this  Writer  ;♦  in  which  we  shewed,  that 
the  cost  of  production  is,  and  must  be,  the  basis  of  exchange- 
able value.  To  restrict  Uie  word  va/ue  to  market  price,  is  mere 
affectation.  The  word  is  constantly  used  by  the  best  writers  ih 
other  senses ;  and  in  fact,  value  m  use,  cost  of  production, 
and  scarcity,  all  enter,  as  elements,  into  the  relative  exchange- 
able value  of  articles.  That  markets  are  governed  by  supply 
and  demand,  no  one  has  been  found  to  question.  Neither  bag 
Mr.  Ricardo,  nor  Mr.  Hale,  hinted  a  doubt  on  that  subject;  and 
Mr.  Malthus  never  would  have  written  a  book  to  prove  what  is 
£0  well  established.  That  exchangeable  value  may  fall  for  a 
time  below  the  cost  of  production,  is  also  too  well  known  to 
hie  disputed.  But  to  speak  of  it  as  therefore  independent  pf 
tne  cost  of  production,  is  palpably  incorrect ;  for  the  excess  of 

♦  Eclectic  Review.  Vol.  XVI.  p.  74,  et  seq. 
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supply  being  removed,  the  exchaygHfthle  value  will  rite  to  its 
Natural  measure,  which  is  uo  other  than  the  cost.  The  cost  of 
an  article,  that  is»  tlie  labour  realised  in  the  commodity^  imy 
therefore  be  properly  considered  as  its  natural  value,  to  whicn 
tiie  market  price,  or  variable  exchangeable  value,  may  moie  or 
less  approximate. 

But  further,  no  one  doubts  that  wages,  if  left  to  themadTet, 
will  be  regulated,  like  the  price  of  commodities,  by  supply  ^^ 
demand.   But  to  call  labour  a  commodity  on  that  account  and 
to  confound  it  with  other  commodities,   is  an  affectation  of 
science,  which  has  led  to  the  most  pernicious  and  heartless  man- 
ner both  of  thinking  and  acting.  It  is  making  an  analogy  .a  p^ 
tence  for  confoimding  together  things  as  different  as  propieity 
and  life ;  the  one  a  tangible,  -consumable  article,  the  ot^r  a 
mere  abstraction — the  physical  capacity  of  the  human  being,  the 
product  of  blood  and  muscle.    It  the  market  price  of  a  coi^ 
modity  is  depressed  below  that  remunerating  price  at  wluch  it 
can  continue  to  be  furnished,  a  temporary  suspension  of  profit, 
the  loss  of  a  per-centage,  or,  at  the  worst,  a  diminution  of 
capital  is  the  result.    But  in  most  cases,  a  mere  fall  of  profits, 
long  before  actual  loss  is  sustained,  will  diminish  the  excessive 
supply,  so  as  to  restore  things  to  their  proper  exchangeable  value. 
But  if  the  wages  of  labour  are  depressed  below  the  means  of 
subsistence,  what  is  the  consec^uence  ?    Can  the  supply  be 
withdrawn?    In  a  country  in  which  there  is  no  actual  redun- 
dancy of  population,  this  may  take  place:  the  local  excess  of 
hands  may  find  other  employment.     But  in  an  over-peopled 
country,  tne  excess  of  supply  cannot  be  withdrawn,  umess  by 
emigration  or  extermination.     It  is  very  well  for  politicians  to 
talk  coolly  of  either  expedient ;  but,  in  plain  language,  as  the 
commodity  in  excess  is,  life,  sentient  happiness,  it  is  this 
which  must  be  diminished  in  order  to  restore  the  market  price 
of  labour  to  a  level  with  the  means  of  subsistence.    The  pro- 
ducers of  this  superfluous  commodity—  labour,  must  be  shipped 
off,  or  must  die  off,  before  the  manufacturer  or  agriculturist  will 
deforced  to  give  the  wages  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  labourer.     This  is  me  doctrine  of  LoMssez-Jaire ;  this  is 
leaving  things  to  find  their  level.    It  is  true,  that,  in  this 
country,  something  comes  in  the  way  of  this  delectable  con- 
summation ;  that  something  is,  the  roor  Laws,  which,  how- 
ever, our  modem  politicians  by  common  consent  vote  to  be  a 
nuisance.    These  intercept  the  tide  of  emigration,  and  prevent 
the  actual  extinction  of  life,  in  cases  in  which   (he  markel- 
price  of  labour  has  fallen  below  the  means  of  subsistence ;  and 
thus  the  agriculturist,  and  in  many  cases  the  manufacturer,  is 
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Enabled  to  keep  on  purchasing  labour  at  a  price  below  the 
cost  of  production,  the  dinference  being  made  up  by  tlie 
country. 

Now,  putting  the  Silk  Trade  out  of  the  question,  to  which  these 
remarks  ibay  or  may  tiot  be  applicable,  we  must  maintain,  that 
where  Kwrmanent  depression  of.  the  wages  of  labour  below  the 
means  of  subsistence  is  found  to  prevail,  the  Legislature,  if  no 
other  remedy  presents  itself,  has  eood  reason  to  interfere.  It  does 
interfere  in  tne  shape  of  the  Poor  Laws ;  and  if  these  did  not  exists 
it  would  be  the  more  necesssary  to  interfere  in  some  other  way.  It 
interferes  to  prohibit  and  punish  combinations  among  the  poor: 
it  may  with  quite  as  good  reason  interfere  to  ptotectr  the  poor 
from  the  combinations  of  the  rich.  The  particular  measure 
which  is  resorted  to,  may  be  objectionable  or.non-efficient ;  but 
We  know  of  no  sound  pHnciple  on  which  the  interference  of  the 
State  can  be  shewn  to  oe  in  itself  unwise.  The  primary  object 
of  all  government  is  the  protection  of  individual  life  and  pro- 
piBrty.  How,  then,  can  it  be  said  that  Government  departs 
from  its  proper  province,  when  it  interferes  simply  for  this  pur- 
pose,— to  protect  the  property  of  the  poor  man,  which  is  hig 
labour,  and  when  that  labour  is* his  life?  What  would  be  the 
character  of  laws  that  should  prohibit  mendicity,  and  punish  the 
vagrant,  while  they  withheld  a  provision  from  the  pauper,  and 

Srotection  from  the  labourer?    If  trade  and  comnierce  could 
ispense  with  the  protection  of  the  laws  altogether,  then  it 
would  be  all  fair  to  deprecate  legislative  interference.    But,  ais* 
matters  are,  the  objection,  to  be  made  good,  must  lie  agaiiist 
the  particular  measure,  not  against  the  general  principle  of 
State  interference.     And  if  it  is  ever  wrong,  by  subjecting  to 
restrictions  the   wages  of  labour,  to  interpose   in  the   bargain 
between  the  Workman  and  his  employer,  it  must  be,  not  merely 
because  supply  and  demand  will  ultimately  accommodate  them-. 
selves  to  each  other  in  the  case  of  superfluous  labour,  but  be- 
cause the  facts  of  the  case  supply  an  experimental  reason  against 
the  proposed  remedy. 

Tnese  Observations  are  written  with  considerable  ability,  and 
display  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
Silk-'frade.  The  correctness  of  the  Writer's  statements  and 
the  force  of  his  reasonings,  will  before  long  be  brought  to  the 
test,  as  the  subject  is  likely  again  to  undergo  parliamentary 
discussion. 

V0L.XVIILN.S.  iN 
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Art.  Vin.  TV  Tripk  Aim :  or  the  Improfement  of  Lekttre,  Friend* 
ship,  and  Intellect,  attempted  In  Epistolarj  Cotreipondence.  8fo. 
pp.  443.    Price  lOs.ed.  London.  1821. 

THESE  letters  are  evidently^  the  production  o(  wndkfUa^ 
ntiind,  and  without  l^o8se88|K  any  peodiat  claiipa  to  origi- 
nality of  sentiment  or  vii^ty  d^f  compofeitiiHi,  exhibit  pvm 
of  talent  and  cultivation.     The  content*  are  muGclUuieoiW. 
generally  of  a  serious  and  argumentatiTe  cast,  andi  excajpliag 
in  certain  igarts/ where  the  references  are  nnplesmnllT  indifl* 
tincL  wd  in  a  few  othenu  where  the  roasoniiig  is  pomewi9t  iftr 
eticient*  we  ti^ve  heeti  gratified  by  their  peirosaL  We  ase^JW- 
ever.  miK^  afraid  that  Uiiey  will  ^ot  suit  the  ra^enU  taste*  The 
pmblic  is  ftistidiouB^  and  the  voluni^  is  rather  heavy,    ^iih  d|efs 
defects,  the  book  has  substantisl  good  qualities  ^  and  if  it  4iad 
be^  cut  down  to  a  less  fonnidahle  size,  it  would  haye  hed  a 
much  fairer  claim  to  popularity  than  half  the  flimsy  prodoctions 
which  gain  currency  m  the  present  day*    Somewhat  lees  of  a 
tendency  to  what  some  may  think  eavillinjg,  and  a  more  cauf^ 
tious  avoidance  of  common-place  speculations  and  obvions  dis- 
tinctionsy  together  with  some  regard  paid  to  cprnpressiQii,  woidd 
have  given  these  letters  a  much  stronger  hold  upm  the  att^pM^oS* 
miie  Allowing  is  a  favourable  s^cimen  of  the  contenta.,      ..    , 

<  As indeoiiion  has it»  origin  in  guHqr  fisar^  mkhtM&fe§hf9tfp9^ 
site  imeiesla.  It  lives  in  the  field  of  betiia;  aod  its  oiily  en^pitff  k 
p^  make  overlives  to  tbat»  which  at  different  times,  aad  on  varfaes 
accounts,  Ifejjffvs  as  the  str^i^gest  side.  But  ssone  rid6  on^  ilril 
fioaUypreviunt<^iM>tbeamatterofindifleTeooe«l^  Hb 
contest  between  sin  and  holiness  is  not  a  beating  thaair  s  one  eiMl 
bring  the  4her  inip  entire  and  everlasting  subjjection.  Bome  amst 
con^ier  Cerfnage,  or  Carthsge  will  ruin  Ropie.  It  admits  oet^^  of 
a  peace,  nor  a  truce.  It  is  a  war  of  extermination.  Mor  is  the  residt 
doubtful;  for  truth  is  great,  and  must  prevaiL  Who  then  Is  on  the 
Lord^sklef 

<  Christian  decirion  seems  to  consist  of  two  parts  %  a  being  tndeiBd 
on  the  Lord's  side,  and  a  public  avowal  of  tne  ftiiot.  The  fan^^^ 
without  the  latter,  would  be  cowardice;  the  hitter,  wiUuHit  the  fer- 
mer,  woidd  be  hypocrisy.  This  is  a  subjlect  of  great  tmpociBnee.  ff 
we  could  unpresf  it  more  deeply  on  the  minds  of  our  younger  ftieodsi 
and  on  our  own,  it  would  be  a  happy  circumstance.  Theve  ase  three 
things  which  render  decision,  on  this  point,  unspeakably  important. 

*  The  first  is^  the  nature  of  the  contest,  which  is  morsl.  It  is  not  a 
controversy  about  the  properties  of  matter,  or  the  magnitude  and  di^ 
tance  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  the  respective  advantages  of  difiereat 
forms-of  government.  It  is  a  contest,  whether  sin  or  holiness,  truth 
or  error,  hanpiness  or  mipery,  shall  prevail;  whether  our  rightful 
sovereign  ana  kind  benefactor,  or  the  usurper  and  destroyer,  shall 
reign  over  us;  whether  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  shall  abdicate 
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hk  ihrone,  or  whether  the  priace  of  this  world  shall  be  judged,  and 
cast  out.  It  19  a  contest  in  which  are  engaged,  on  one  side,  all  the 
▼ices. — every  thing  that  is  infiunous,  odious,  and  wretched ;  and  on 
the  other,  ail  the  virtues,~-every  thing  that  Js  dignified,  amiable,  and 
happy ;  a  contest  which  inrolves  all  that  is  important  to  the  hononr  of 
God,  and  dear  to  the  interests  of  man. 

*  It  isioipcirtant,  ittll  furUimry  mi  only  on  account  of  the  moral  ihi^ 
inre  of  the  cootroversyy  but  tkm-  becanse  wt  must  all  tsJce  a  personal 
]part  m  it.  In  this  war  there  is  no  discfiaige.  Some  things  are  im.- 
^poctaDt  to  aations  and  communities,  .s^hii^i  are  not  equally  so  to  indi- 
viduals. But  here  all  must  determine,  ^d  take  sides ;  here  all  are 
a)|ke  interested.  There  is  no  neutral  ground  or  character;  the 
ground  is  all  occupied,  and  every  CM^rspn,  whether  he  will  aclmow- 
%dge  it  or  not»  is  really  engaged.  To  conftiue,  as  we  thinlc»  onde- 
ciaed,  h  to.  remain  m  our  natural  state,  aiid  that  is  a  state  of  enmi^. 
Ipdedsion^  in  die  estimation  of  Christ  hhnself,  is  oppositioii ;  «<  ht 
that  is  not  with  me  is  aspslnst  me.'' 

*  But  it  is  most  of  ul  important,  because  the  part  wUeh.  we  take 
icrvoltca  #itr  eveiiasting  destiny.  There  are  soase  things  whieh  m 
themselves  aee  important,  and  which  concern  us  as  individualsi  whidh 
yet  are  hat  of  small  momeol^  eoooparatively  speajdng,  as  they  a&cf 
m  faNt  for  a  short  u'me.  The  duration  of  a  thins  ffoes  very  fiur 
lewirds  fixhag  its  nature.  A  high  gratification!  if  pn^  for  a  momaoL 
woold  si^c^y  deserve  the  name ;  while  a  small  inconvetdence;  if 
perpefoat^i  will  become  almost  intolerable.  Whatever  invdves  in- 
termiiwle  omsequences  is  of  infinite  importance,  because  it  aibcts 
i|n  endless  esisteDce,'    pp.  436 — 39^ 

There  are  two  or  three  of  the  lettera  which  liave  pme^Ied  ua 
ancaneeiv>hly»  fr       *      '  ^'  "^ 

taystifieJL  Vfori 


aiicanceivahly»  from  the  strange  way  in  idiich^^iyk&lgect  ii. 

Add  a  '  nebukwa  Mbidwty^  pf  fuitp^tR- 


Aft.  IX.  I^  Works  qf  VirgS^  translated  into  SngttA/ Terse,  hjf 
ff(^  Hryien.  An  improved  edition,  by  John  Carej^  LL.D;  S 
vols.  8vo.  pp.  85S.    Price  218.  London.  1819. 

'BETITHOUT  inquiring  how  far  Dryden's  translation  may  be 

^^    considered  as  an  accurate  or  felicitous  representation  of 

thfe'  peculiar  manner  and  feeling  of  Virjgil,  there  can  be  b6 

difference  of  opinion  respecting  its  intrinsic  vnkie.    Thoii|di 

the  rieh  and  continuous  flow  of  Pr^ den's  yersification  might 

be  better  stuted  to  the  romantic  tales  in  which  his  most  auccea* 

iul  efforts  are  to  be  found,  yet  it  appears,  on  the  whole,  to 

great  advantage  in  the  noble  series  oi  poems  which  is  here^for 

She  firet  time,  presented  to  the  public  m  a  correct  state.    i)ry- 

ien,  it  is  well  known,  wrote  too  much  on  the  spur,  to  pay  proper 

attention  to  the  revision  of  his  own  compositions  vuia  stiU  less 

was  he  of  an  himiour  to  occupy  mucll  iime  in  the  examination 
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of  proof  sheets  ;  hence  have  arisen  iniiumerAble  errpnu^'pAssing 
from  one  edition  to  another^  until  the^  have  become  absolotely 
identified  with  the  original  text.  This  seema  to  have  been  es- 
pecially  the  case  in  the  instance  before  lis^  if  we  may  form  our 
judgement  from  the  formidable  list  of  eirata  which  Bttosts  tbc 
'skill  and  diligence  of  Dr.  Carey.  Dryden  himself  kad  to 
apologize  for  a  '  careless  amanuensis;*  end  his  preaeut  Editor 
-who  has  had  occasion  to  inspect  closely  the  onginal  publica- 
tions, speaks  with  contempt  of  the  printer's  '  wretched  and 
•  bunding  execution.* 

In  Uie  year  1803,  an  edition  of  Dryden's  Virgiltan  transla- 
tions was  published  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Carey^ 
who  exercised  his  accustomed  vigilance  and  acuteness  in  the 
purification  of  the  text  from  the  ^pss  errors  with  which  it  was 
charged.  It  was  not,  however,  until  be  had  made  a  considerahle 
advance  towards  the  completion  of  his  task,  that  he  obtained 
possession  of  the  foHos  of  the  first  and  second  edition  ;  with- 
out which  he  was  unable  to  effect  many  improvements^  for  the 
insertion  of  which  it  was  indispensable  to  nave  the  saeans  of 
such  specific  reference.  In  1806,  another  publication  of  the 
same  work  took  place,  but  without  the  renewed  inspecUon  of 
Dr.  Carey,  and  consequently  without  further  emendation.  The 
volumes  before  us  are  the  result  of  a  new  and  careful  coHatioa 
of  the  original  copies.  We  have  taken  some  pains  in. the  ex* 
amination  of  the  notes  and  corrections,  and  have  no  hesitation 
in  giving  our  recommendation  to  the  work  as  an  accnrate  and 
able  restoration  of  Drydeu^s  text.  It  contains  all  his  prefiicesy 
dedications,  tod  notes,  with  the  addition  of  a  valuable  critical 
apparatus  by  Dr.  Carey,  more  of  whose  suggestions  in  the  way 
of  conjectural  emendation  might, have  been  inserted  in  their 
proper  places,  but  for  his  meritorious  jealousy  of  tampering  with 
Dryden's  language.  Many  useful  hints  respecting  prosody  are 
interspersed  m  Dr.  C.*s  notes. 

Art.  X.  Verses  on  the  Death  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.     By  Bernard 
Barton.    8vo.  pp.  24.    London.  1822. 

I^F  Mr.  Shelley's  works,  Alastor,  Queen  Mab,  the  Revolt 
^^  of  Islam,  Rosalind  and  Helen,  and  The  Cenci,  not  one, 
we  imagine,  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  purchasers 
sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  paper  and  print.  Yet,  few  per- 
sons can  have  failed  to  hear  of  their  unhappy  Author ;  so  dif- 
ferent is  notoriety  from  fame !  The  petition  in  the  Chancery 
Court,  which  denounced  Mr.  Shelley  as  a  professed  atheist, 
fifbt  brought  him  before  the  public  ;  dnd  since  then,  his  name 
has  repeatedly  occurred  in  counexiou  with  those  of  Lord  Byron, 
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Leigh  Hunt,   Haztitt,  and  other  apostles  of  the  last  and  lowest 
school  of  infidelity;    The  Quarterly  Reviewers  lent  their  aid 
to  lash  his  publications  into  notice.     But  still,  his  works  have 
remained  unread  and  unreadable.    Beyond  the  coterie  in  which 
his  liberal  principles  have  procured  for  his  productions  an  ad- 
miration far  above  their  real  merits^  the  genius  of  Mr.  Shelley 
has  only  been  *  seen  by  hear-say*     The  public  have  believed 
that  he  was,  what  his  friends  maintained  him  to  be,  a  per* 
son  of  considerable  originality  of  mind^  poetical  talent,  and 
elegant  accomplishments  ;  have  believed  it  on  the  credit  of 
his  associates  and  panegyrists ;  but  have  contented  themselves 
with  taking  it  on  trust,   declining  to  investigate  the  matter  by 
an  actual  inspection  of  the  evidence.    Never  was  the  poison  of 
bad  principles  ihore  effectually  sheathed  in  a  style  of  thinking 
and  writing  unintelligible  and  uninteresting  to  the  generality 
of  readers ;  never  was  poetry  more  beclouded  and   bemudded 
with  metaphysics,  and  its  efficiency  for  good  or  evil  more  com- 
pletely neutmlized  by  obscurity  and  affectation,  than  in  Mr. 
Shelleyli  poems.    Poetry,  and  oeautiful  poetry,  is  to  be  found 
in'  his  works ;  though  he  has  nev^,  perhaps,  excelled  that 
wild,  fanciful,  brilliant,  and  absurd  allegory  which  app^ed  in 
1818  under  the  title  of  *'  Alastor,  or  the  Spirit  of  Solitude.** 
But  the  absence  of  the  sober  qualities  of  common  sense  and 
virtuous  feeling,  the  incoherence,   savage  misanthropy,    and 
daring  impiety  which  disfigure  that  poem,  and  which  charact^* 
rize  all  Mr.  S.'s  subsequent  productions,  deprive  his  happiest 
efforts  of  the  power  to  please,  and  brand  them  with  worthlessnesa^ 
Of  the  unfortunate  Author  himself,  our  feelings  will  not  allow 
us  now  to  speak  in  other  language  than  that  of  pity.    The  aw- 
ful event  wnich  has  cut  him  off  in  the  midst  of  nis  career,  has 
a  striking  moral,  but  it  is  of  a  general  nature,  and  speaks  alike 
to  all;  for  we  dare  not  interpret  as  a  judgement,  a  casualty  to 
which  the  most  excellent  ana  pious  are  equally  liable.    He  is 
summoned  to  a  higher  tribunal  than  that  of  his  fellow  mortals ; 
and  what  he  here  disbelieved,  he  by  this  time  knows  to  be  true. 
Mr.  Barton's  stanzas  quite  express  our  sentiments. 

*  There  is  a  spell  by  Nature  thrown 

Around  the  voiceless  deadt 
Whidi  seems  to  soften  censure's  tone, 

And  guard  the  dreamless  bed 
Of  those  who,  whatsoe'er  they  tofr^. 
Wait  Heaven's  conclusive  audit  there. 

In  silence  dark  and  dread ! 
And  with  instinctive  awe  our  hearts 
Feci  all  which  such  a  spot  imparts. 
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*  We  letl  that  we  ounalves  are  frail 

In  vordy  in  act*  m  ^o^ghl9— 
And  rather  wish  a  kindly  veS 

In  pity  thrown  athwart 
Errors  and  Ihtilts  d%e  gone  by ; 
Than  have  them  to  each  msePa  eye 

In  o|>ea  daylMit  bret^t : 
T0  tfMte  who  r&htly  Ih&k  and  iM^ 
The  dead  with  ^iquence  appeal. 

'  But  /diould  their  very  errors  be 

In  numbers  etikjgized; 
Theh*  jphantaama  urged)  to  Ml  us  free 

From  lawaliy  Virtue  jMaed ; 
If  iheif  adndrerSy  not  eomant 
Thair  works  diaukl  be  their  monomdu. 

Would  have  ihtm  oaDOoiaad ; 
It  seems  a  duty  to  uplipld 
The  faith  our  sires  aiteliMiMid  of  old/ 

These  '^  Vcfhm,^  it  seems,  were  suggested  tiy  an  "  tSttff 
'*  Oh  th^  death  of  Shelley,''  tent  to  the  Author,  ia  which  £e 
deceaaed  is  obauitHy  ^leugh  aQrled  '  a  moat  diatingiiiriied  pU* 
'  lesopher  ^d  philanthropist, — ^the  last  defence  c^a  bewildered 
'  world/     The  modeaty  of  the  Elegiaat  ptertiMed  lw(n,  irk 
suppose,  from  styling  bfan  the  last  but  one ;  yt^^  M r*  Airilnr 
Brooke,  whose  smirking  portrait  seems  to  0ourt  the  ayttpaOty 
of  his  ndr  readers  on  behalf  of  the  roluitie  whiich  it  adcMrtia^-— 
the  gentle  Arthur  Brooke,  Gent,  remains  behind  to  euliriibiitt 
tliia  Dewildered  world.    He  too  is  at  once  a  poet  and  a  pMoile- 
pher,  .tfiourii,  posaibly,  one  whom  our  readefs  perer  tfiay  Kayp 
neard  of.  *  W^e  it  not  for  Ae  aerioiis  mMher  in  iirfiiA.  eai^ 
friend  Barton  has  taken  upthe  ch^lletige,  we  should  hkt^  been 
disposed  to  tJrink  Arthur  wooke's  lan^age  grave  buii^uii- 
We  should  have  been  very  angry  with  htm,  had  h^  measft  to 
jest  on  such  a  subject  as  the  death  of  poor  Sbelley  ;f  bul^  ei  his^ 
is  downright  eameet  folly,  we  forgive  it  for  the  (lake  of  th^ 
▼eraes  it  has  called  forth  in  rep/ly.    Mr.  fiarton's  stanaaa  ood* 
tain  a  mild,  aifectionftte,  but  earnest  appeal  to  that  be^H^  diir- 
poaed  portion  of  Mr.  Sbi^Uey'a  admicefay  of  whpim  ^ere  is  still 
room  to  hope,  that  the  ingeavouaMM  of  their  winds  haa  not 
been  wholly  vitiated,  nor  the  anaceptibijity  of  their  ednscience 
destroyed,  by  the  baleful  virus  of  acepticiflm*      If»  in  only 
one  instance,  they  shouM  be  eflfectual  in  awukenii^  serious  re- 
flection, they  will  not  have  b^eti  jmblishe^  bi  va}n.    Subjoined 
are  some  stanzas  addressed  to  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  wbicb  ap- 
peared in  our  Author's  fiirst  volupae. 
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*«*  Gmdhmen  and  PuUuber$  vtho.  have  toarh  in  tlte  Press f  imll  Mige 
ike  CtmAicton  of  the  Ecliotic  Rbyiew,  by  sendsng  utformaiwn 
(post  fdd)  of  the  subject^  extent,  and  probaUe  price  of  such  works  t 
nMch  tkiftf  \nay  depend  upon  hang  commitnieaieato  theptddic,  if  eon^ 
sistent  tmik  its  plan* 


Id  the  press,  Xt^oufhto  on  the  Ang- 
lican and  Anglo-American  Churches,  by 
John  Brwted,  Antkor  of  **  The  Resources 
of  the  British  Bapire/'  and  of  «  The 
Resources  of  the  Imitoj  Slates  of  Ame- 
rica.'' 

lu  the  l>resBy  a  reprlril  in  8vo.  of  Sir 
Robert  Naunton's  Fraftneota  Refalia, 
or  Obserrations  on  the  Coart  of  Queen 
Eli^beth,  her  Times,  and  Favourites. 
It  will  be  accompanied  by  a  Life  of 
Nauotop^  and*  a  series  of  notes  and  bis< 
toncal  illlistrations ;  and  will  W  embel- 
lished with  'numerous  portraits,  finely 
ei^grBTed,  from  original  pictures. 

Is  the  press.  Popular  Stories,  trans- 
latcd  from  the  Kinder  und  HourS-Mar- 
chen,  collected  by  Messrs.  Grimm, 
from  oral  trtdltSpn,*io  difftrrent  parts  of 
C^rinany.  T»^^e  printed  in  one  vol. 
iSoio.  with  pnaierous  original  designs 
from  the  peAcil  of  Mr.  George  Cruik- 
staaoks. 

PreMiiM  for  publication,  a  Series  of 
Portr2ts  of  the  Kings  and  Qtieehs  of 
0're*t  Britatn,  to  be  eogmved  in  the 
vkalk  nmtmtir  liy  Mr  R.  Cooper,  from 
the  jaosi  attthetittc  originals.  To  be 
pablishcd  in  nambers,  each  containing 
4  portraits.    Part  I.  will  shortly  appear. 

The  Rev.  John  Birt,  of  Manchester, 
is  pfeparing  for  publicatioii.  Five  |«c* 
turss  on  the  Pretensiod*  and  Abuses  of 
the  Chareh  of  Borne:  1.  The  Oaiaa 
of  tiNl  Qi«rO^  «f  Rome  to  the  appeU 
latioa  C^iMm:.  2.  The  conpes^n  of 
the  Papal  tJsnrpation  with  Ecclesiastic^f 
HiMory.  9.  Oenimr  and  Charaeterislies 
of  Papal  Ascendancy.  4.  The  Cbarch 
of  RMns^at,  pp«seBt«  viewed  with  etfer- 
«oge  to  the  past.  5.  Prospects  dis- 
closed by  the  actaal  state  of'  the  worid* 

Plrepariaf  for  pubKcathm,  Troth  «- 
gainst  Falsehood,  or  Paets  oppoted  to 
Fictioi^  IB  a  series  of  Letters  addiessed 
to  Doogias,  ibe  anthof  of  **  No  Picttoo." 
By  Lefevre.  The  design  of  these  Let- 
ters is  to  expose  to  public  v.ew  the  ca- 
lumnies contained  in  the  above  work, 
to  anfoM-the  real  character  of  Doaglas, 


and  to  shew  the  absurdity  of  refigkwt 
novels. 

On  the  i  9th  of  November  will  be 
published  with  the  Almanacks,  Time's 
Telescope  for  1SS3,  conti^ing,  besides 
the  usual  matter,  an  fntrpduction  on 
British  Entomokigy,  with  a  pkle  of 
loaects  fXkkiured  after  natare. 

Preparing  for  publieatiOB,  fihetches 
of  Field  SporU  as  foltowed  by  the  na- 
tives of  India,  with  Observations  on  the 
Animals.  Also,  an  aooouoi  of  OMmy  of 
the  Customs  of  the  Inhabitanta,  and 
natural  produeiioas,  iotcrapersad  wjtii 
various  anecdotes*  Lihewist,  the  laia 
Nawaub  Asoph  Ul  IXMilah^s  ^rand  styla 
of  sporting  and  character ;  a  deserip- 
tioQ  of  snaka-ealehcrs»  and  their  mctbed 
of  curing  thcmst-lves  when  bitten  j  witli 
remarks  on  Hy4lpopbebia  aud  rabid 
animals.  By  Dr.  Jobasei^  JBiiigeoii  kr 
the  Hon.  Uast  India  Ooftpaaf^  «mI 
mi^iiy  years  sorident  atChiUm  m  RnoM 
ghur. 

In  the  press,  and  will  appear  la  the 
coarse  of  next  Booth,  <'  8oaw  Mfiaaslis  ^ 
oa  Ssuthof's  UH  of  Wealsy.** 

On  the  first  af  Daosmharwillrhapi*!. : 
fished  in  8vo.  The  Loves  of  the  Ai^ls, 
a  poem.     By  Thomas  Mooie. 

In  the  press  and  speedily  will  be  pub- 
lished, a  Hkstary  and  Description  of 
Ptmthill  Abbey  i  iflnstrated  by  a  ser^ 
off  anfiavlags,  oonkptehSfldloir.  via^s, 
plfos,  awxiaas  an4  dsiaiki  Byitim 
Ritt^tflr,  Si^^ft^l^y^ 

Mr.  Allan  Cunnuigham^  author  9! 
iHr  Mannadalnr  MseWerr,  Ire  is  pnJ 
paring  (or  the  press,  in  9  volames,  tiM 
AdfVQHMvei  of  Maili  MscawMoy  the 
Camefopi^D,  in  which  It  is  laiwribd  to 
ezhibk  a  faithful  future  oi.  ti^  balMl< 
sttparsdtioos,  opinions,  noetic^l:  ^iyiH 
staiiaD,  and  devotipiuir  aod  ^^yf^fflst 
character  of  the  people  Of  the  SeoCtiib 
Lvwiaoda' 

In  the  pnaa,  a  Fane^l  ftfmvmn  fopt 
the  late  Rev.  Jiihn  Owen,  AJLA.  ona  oti 
the  Secretaries  to  the  B.  and  F,  Bible 
Society.   By  the  flev.  Jos.  Haghei,  M.A. 
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10,  1821,  from  a  fever  contracted  in 
vititins  one  of  the  gaols  of  that  city. 
By  Richard  KnUl.  Wi^  a  Preface  by 
Robert  Winter,  D.D.  ,  With  a  Portrait 
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royal  4to.  31.  3s. 
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did  exist,  they  would  not  solve  the  phse- 
nomena.  In  three  dialogues.  8vo.  3s. 

A  General  View  of  the  History  and 
Object  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  with 
extracts  from  the  Charter,  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, and  Bye  laws,  &c.     By  John 


M'Cay,  lalfe  assistant  secrotary  to  the 
Bank  of  Ireland.  8vo.  Gs.  boards. 

tVt  Napoleo9  An^cdoiap  s  tlkpttali^ 
the  menial  energies  of  the  late  tNNi"' 
of  Prance,  and  the  charactcfB  of  hik 
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after  peath.  By  the  Rev.  Luke  Booker^ 
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Principles  of  the  One  Ffith  profiBSsed . 
by  all  Christiana.  By  Ocofgil  ^Mty' 
Beonis.  12mo.  Is.  6d. 

Two  Sermons  occasioned  by  tia  4aat(f ' 
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the  Rev.  T.  Craig.    Tbe  aecond,  by  Hm^' 
Bereaved  Husbanid.  Is.  6d.  \ 

Qrowthin  Grace:  a.Sermonpreacbetf 
before  the  Middlesex  and  Herts  Uoiea. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Knight,  of  Poiider*a 
End.   Is. 

A  Defence  of  the  Deity  and  Atone- 
ment ol'  Jesus  Christ,  in  reply  to  Ram- 
MohuD-Roy  of  Calcutta.  By  Dr; 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Id  reply  to  the  Farewell  Letter  of  N.,  we  beg  to  express  our  hopci 
that  we  shall  continue  nevertheless  to  enjoy  aim  to  deserve  the  kind 
opinion  he  has  been  pleased  to  express.  We  take  leave  of  onr  friendly 
dorrespondent  with  the  most  cordial  sense  of  the  value  of  hb  appro- 
bation. 

We  have  received  a  volunteer  review  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Bonar's 
*^  Observations  on  the  Character  of  Judas  Iscariot,''  purportiog  to 
come  from  the  Editors  of  that  pamphlet.  The  arrival  of  tne  packet 
containing  it  was  duly  notified  to  us  by  a  twopenny-post  letter  fron 
the  Wharf;  but  it  was  only  on  sending  a  porter  there,  and  paying  the 


played  ott'  tliis  hoax  upon  us ;  but  we  take  this  opportunity 
questing  ibat  all  similar  ravours  may,  in  future,  be  at  least  oim^gtf . 
paid. 
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Art.  L     The  Life  of  the  R&o,  Thomas  Scott^  Redof  of  Aiton  Sand-' 
Jbrdt  Bucks :  including  a  Narrative  drawn  up  by  Himselfi  and  cc^ 

Sibiu  Extracts  of  his  Letters.    By  John  Scott,  A.M.  Vicar  of 
forth  Fcrriby,  and  Minister  of  St.  Mary's,  Hull.  Second  Edition* 
8vo.  pp.  xvi,  682.    (Portrait.)     Price  14«.    London.    1822. 

TX^E  are  not  surprised  that  this  volume  should  already  have 
reached  a  second  edition.    Although  adapted  to  interest 
religious  readers  only,  it  will  by  pious  persons  of  all  denomi- 
nations be  deemed  an  invaluable  addition  to  their  library.     It 
belongs  to  a  class  of  works  of  which  we  have  but  too  few,  and 
of  which,  not  from  the  lack  of  authors,  but  from  the  rareness 
of  proper  subjects,  it  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  ever  have  too 
many.    The  lives  of  Christians  of  Mr.  Scott's  stamp,  arcLthe 
best  sort  of  practical  commentary  on  Christianity.     Of  such 
persons  the  Apostle  Paul  speaks  as  being  **  living  epistles,*' 
intelligible  to  all  men  ;  and  their  memoirs  bear  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  as  the  records  of  experimental 
science  do  to  the  physical  ])rinciples  they  are  employed  to  illus^ 
trate.     Shew  me,  says  the  infidel,  a  man  raised  from  the  dead^ 
and  I  will  believe.     It  is  an  unreasonable  dcuiiand.    He  would 
not  believe,  though  a  man  were  to  rise  from  the  dead.    But 
shew  me  Christianity,  the  rieligion  of  the  Bible,  realized  in  the 
life  of  a  Christian,— is  a  fair  challenge.    And  how  can  it  be 
met  so  well  as  by  referring  the  sceptic  to  such  men  in  his  own 
day,  as  Henry  Martyn  and  Walter  Venning,  Granville  Sharp 
and  John  Thornton,  Andrew  Fuller  and  Thomas  Scott?    Sucn 
a  work  as  the  present  is  valuable,  not  only  on  account  of  die 
evidence  it  supplies  of  the  power  of  religion,  but  as  it  forms  a 
treasury  of  practical  instruction  to  the  inexperienced  Christian. 
Next  to  the  promises  of  the  Bible,  such  memorials  as  these 
supply  the  most  efficient  consolation  under  those  trials  and 
perpkxities  which  are  found  to  be  common  to  all  the  family  of 
Vot.  XVIIL  N.S.  20 
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God.  All  that  is  really  valaable  in  ecclesiastical  history^  too, 
has  come  down  to  us  in  this  shape.  The  real  history  of  the 
Church  is  to  be  founds  not  in  the  history  of  councils  and  of 
heresies^  but  in  the  lives  of  martyrs  and  confessors,  refomen 
and  evangelists,  in  whose  gloriotfs  fellowship  the  subject  of 
these  Memoirs  has  gone  to  take  his  station,  where  his  works 
will  follow  him. 

Mr.  Scott  vras  animated  with  much  of  the  spirit,  and  had  to 
perform  in  some  degree  the  work  of  a  reformer.    His  great 
work,  the  Commentary,  was  undertaken  with  the  view  to  fur- 
nish, in  an  effectual  and  unsuspicious  vehicle,  an  antidote 
against  those  '  loose  views  of  the  Gospel'  which  were  too  pre- 
valent in  certain  circles  at  that  time.    To  counteract  the  bale- 
ful  effects  of  that  leaning  to  Antinomian  doctrine  which  cha- 
racterized the  public  teachings  of  many  of  his  contemporaries, 
was,  indeed,  tne  main  object  at  which  he  constantly  aimed ; 
and  if,  by  his  preaching,  which  was  never  nopular,  he  did  not 
succeed  to  any  great  extent,  his  smaller  worKs  have  done  more, 
perhaps,  towards  counteracting  erroneous  views  of  the  Scriptue 
doctrines,  than  those  of  any  living  author.    In  the  Evangelical 
ckss  of  the  Church  of  England,  be  was,  in  this  respect,  what 
Andrew  Fuller  was  in  his  denomination,  the  bold,  nncompro* 
mising  assailant  of  an  orthodox  Pharisaism  which  had  grafted 
itself  on  the  doctrines  of  Grace ; — a  spurious  Calvinism,  nar- 
row, prescriptive,  and  inert, — metaphysical,  yet  vulgar,  dispu- 
tatious, but  most  supine  in  action ;  which  calling  in  question 
whether  it  was  a  sinner's  duty  to  believe  the  Gospel,  naturally 
considered  itself  as  exempt  from  the  task  of  carrying  far  and 
wide  the  mockery  of  a  message,  the  useless  offer.    JBy  Ae  manly 
opposition  they  made  against  these  views  of  the  Gospel  dia- 
pensation,  both  these  excellent  men  brought  down  iq)on  them- 
selves, at  the  beginning  of  their  career,  abundant  obloquy ;  and 
their  success  for  a  time  was  small.    They  lived,  however,  to 
see  a  complete  revolution  take  place  in  the  sentiments  and 
feelings  of  the  religious  bodies  to  which  they  respectively  be- 
longed ;  a  revolution  to  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
mainly  contributed  by  their  example  and  their  worics.    Hie 
result  and  proof  of  this  change  were  seen  among  the  Baptists,  in 
the  formation  of  the  first  Protestant  MissionaryAssociation  in 
this  country,  and  afterwards  in  the  Church  of  jBngland,  in  the 
institution  of  a  similar  society.    To  these  sister-institutions,  it 
is  not  a  little  remarkable,  and  strengthens  the  paraUel  we  have 
drawn,  that  these  two  admirable  men  stood  respectively  related 
in  precisely  the  same  capacity.    The  better  spirit  of  their 
theology  had  paved  the  way  for  their  formation ;  they  ted  ^ 
priiicipal  share  in  their  aotual  organixationr;   and^  inrnk'Hf^ 
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Fuller  was  the  first  secretary  to  the  one,  Mr.  Scott  discharged 
the  same  oiEce  in  the  other.  From  an  anecdote  in  the  present 
volume  it  would  seem,  indeed,  that  the  latter  was  remotely 
instrumental  in  producing  the  very  first  movements  of  Mis- 
sionary zeal-  Dr.  Career,  in  conveying  through  a  friend  his 
thanks  to  Mr.  Scott  for  his  History  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  thus 
expresses  himself :  '  If  there  be  any  thing  of  the  work  of  God 
'  in  my  soul,  I  owe  much  of  it  to  his  preaching  when  I  first  set 
'  out  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord.*  Now  it  is  this  distinguished 
Missionary,  remarks  Mr.  John  Scott,  '  who  is  perhaps  better 
'  entitled  tiian  any  other  individual^  to  the  praise  of  having 

*  given  the  first  impulse  to  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  the 

•  present  age  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  the  world.* 

'  I  well  remember  the  late  Rev.  Andrew  duller  reporting,  at  my 
father 'i  house,  in  the  year  1792,  the  ImpreHsion  which  had  been  made 
upon  an  association  meeting  of  his  own  denomination,  by  Mr.  Carey's 
hermon  on  the  address  to  the  Church,  Isa.  liv.  2.  Lengthen  thj/  cords ^ 
Ondihr^gthen  thy  states;  from  which  he  pressed  the  two  propositions, 
tfakt  we  should  exp€c$  great  things,  and  attempt  great  things.  Hencd 
mgniated  the  Baptist  Missionary  Soci^w.  The  London  Missionarjr 
fiociety  followed;  then  the  Church  Missionary  Societv ;  then  tHtf 
Bible  Society ;  and,  in  succession,  various  dther  institutions ;  all,  we 
trust,  destined  to  contribute  their  shdxe  to  that  great  and  blessed  coii< 
•omraatiQn, 

<*  By  prophecy's  unerring  finger  marked 

To  faith's  strong  eye.''  '  p.  1744 

Speaking  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  Mr.  Scott  says : 

<  The  honour  of  giving  it  birth  belongs  to  my  father  in  common 
with  several  dear  friends  with  whom  he  esteemed  it  one  of  the  chief 
blessings  of  his  life  to  be  associated.  Among  these  (to  mention  no 
fturviving  ones)  were  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Newton,  Foster,  Cecil,  Venn, 
Goode,  and  that  distinguished  layman,  Mr.  Henry  Thornton.  Mr. 
Venn,  indeed,  has  been  pronounced  the  father  of  the  Society :  and, 
if  to  have  taken  a  very  active  and  zealous  part  in  its  first  formation; 
to  have  had,  perhaps,  the  principal  share  in  organizing  and  moulding 
it  into  shape,  and  in  conducting  it  through  certain  delicate  and  dim- 
ddt  intricacies  which  it  had  to  encounter  at  its  outset ;  entitles  him  to 
this  appellation,  it  certainly  belongs  to  him.  But,  if  to  have  been  one 
of  the  first  and  most  urgent  in  pressing  upon  his  brethren  the  duty 
and  necessity  of  forming  some  such  institution,  as  well  as  among  the 
most  active  m  carrying  the  design  into  effect,  establishes  a  right  to 
such  a  distinction,  then  must  my  father  be  allowed  to  share  it  with 
him.  And  accordingly  he  was  thus  commemorated  in  the  Report  of 
Are  Society  made  at  its  last  anniversary.  The  fact,  I  believe,  is  this. 
The  I^ndon  Missionary  Society,  then  recently  formed,  had  attracted 
grciit  wblic  notice,  and  excited  much  discussion^  Among  other 
fUMffthiM  was  the  ease  in  a  private  society  of  clergymen  meetiag 
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once  a  fortnight  for  friendJy  discutslon  ;  and  the  ground  which  n^ 
father*  whose  mind  had  been  always  peculiarly  alif  e  to  such  suli^ects, 
there  took,  was  this— That  it  was  their  bounden  duty  to  attempt  some- 
what more  than  they  had  done,  either  by  joining  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety just  mentioned,  or,  which  was  much  to  be  oreferred.  if  prsc- 
ticable,  by  forming  a  new  one  among  members  of  the  Establishment: 
and  from  these  discussions  sprang  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
My  father  says  of  it  in  a  letter  dated  Oct.  29th,  1800:  *«  I  had  a 
coniiderable  share  in  setting  this  business  in  motion,  and  I  should 
wish  to  try  what  can  be  done  :  but  I  am  apt  to  fear  that,  Uke  most  of 
fUjfplanSt  it  will  come  to  little.'*  '  pp*  315,  lt>. 

Without  detracting  from  the  merit  of  the  excellent  persons 
who  were  Mr.  Scott's  coadjutors,  it  is  plain  from  bis  own  lan- 
guage, that  he  considered  the  Society  as  ori^j^inating  in  his  sug- 
gestion, and  as  being  his  own  plan.    This,  however,  is  a  point 
of  no  real  moment,  further  than  as  it  presents  a  fine  illustration 
of  his  zeal  and  active  philanthropy,  that  he  should  be  the  first 
mover  in  such  a  cause.  It  would  sufficiently  justi^  our  remarlu, 
were  we  to  view  him  merely  as  having  powerfully  contributed 
to  excite  and  foster  the  spirit  of  missionary  enterprise,  and  as 
being  one  of  the  foremost  and  most  active  promoters  of  the 
cause  in  his  immediate  connexion.    The  preference  he  gave  to 
the  formation  of  a  new  society,  we  think  judicious  as  weU  as 
reasonable.    That  it  was  dictated  by  no  want  of  liberalitv 
towards  Christians  of  otlier  denominations,  his  character  suf- 
ficiently attests.    But  he  must  have  foreseen  that  a  cordial  co- 
operation with  the  London  Missionary  Society  on  the  part  of 
the  Establislied  clergy,  was  not  likely  to  take  place  to  any 
efficient  extent.     In  order,  therefore,  to  interest  members  of 
his  own  Church  more  generally  in  the  cause  of  Missions^  and 
to  call  forth  the  vast  resources  of  the  Establishnaent,  it  must 
have  appeared  to  him  the  much  more  advisable  measure,  to 
form  a  new  society  under  the  special  auspices  of  tbe  Episcopal 
Church.     Aud  who  is  there  but  must  heartily  rejoice  that  tois 

Elan  was  determined  upon?  No  additional  support  that  could 
ave  been  given  to  the  London  Missionary  Society,  by  that 
small  body  of  clergymen  with  whom  the  Society  for  Missions 
to  Africa  and  the  East  originated,  had  they  joined  the  existing 
institution  to  a  man,  would  have  enabled  it  singly  to  achieve 
what  has  since  been  effected  by  the  joint  labours  of  the  two 
Societies.  But,  in  fact,  a  Missionary  Society  must  partake  of 
the  specific  character  of  the  churcn  or  denomination  from 
which  it  emanates.  Without  its  being  either  the  avowed  object 
or  the  secret  intention  of  the  institution,  to  propagate  among 
the  Heathen  episcopacy  on  the  one  hand  or  Congregationalism 
on  the  other,  it  is  inevitable  that  tbe  mode  of  wordbjip  ^ 
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method  of  proceeding  adopted  by  their  agents,  should  identify 
them  with  one  communion  or  another.  It  was  with  a  truly 
cUtholic  intention  that  the  founders  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  proposed  to  merge  all  sectarian  distinctions  in  the 
constitution  of  their  Society ;  and  perhaps  this  popular  feature 
of  the  plan  had  no  small  effect  in  aidmg  their  funds.  But, 
though  individuals  of  various  denominations  have  been  asso- 
ciated in  its  management,  and  have  concurred  in  its  support^  it 
has  been  found  impossible  to  preserve  a  neutrality  in  the  cha- 
ffacter  of  its  operations.  The  mode  of  ordination  adopted  in 
sending  out  missionaries,  as  well  as  the  disregard  of  a  liturgi- 
cal mode  of  worship  abroad,  stamp  the  Society  with  the  broad 
mark  of  Dissent.  Missionary  Societies  do  not  admit  of  that 
comprehension  in  their  constitution,  which  has  been  so  happily 
realized  in  the  Bible  Society,  inasmuch  as  there  are  practical 
details  connected  with  their  object,  respecting  which  opinioDi 
must  clash,  since  they  involve  the  chief  points  at  issue  between 
the  Episcopal  and  the  Congregational  Churches.  A  Missionary 
Society  is  an  ecclesiastical  society :  a  Bible  Society  is  not.  A 
cordiality  between  distinct  Societies,  an  harmonious  rivalry, 
guarded  from  running  into  opposition  by  the  amicable  policy 
adopted  by  Abraham  and  Lot  on  their  separation,  is  all  that 
can  be  hoped  for  or  desired  in  the  present  state  of  the  Visible 
Church, 

We  have  unavoidably  digressed  from  our  immediate  subject, 
and  have  somewhat  anticipated  the  order  of  the  narrative.  It 
18  not  our  intention,  however,  to  give  a  regular  abstract  of  the 
present  memoirs,  but  merely  to  offer  a  few  desultory  remarks  in 
connexion  with  a  general  account  of  its  contents.  The  volume 
itself  will  speedily  be  in  the  hands  of  most  of  our  readers. 

The  leading  incidents  of  Mr.  Scott's  early  life  would  seem 
little  worthy  of  notice  in  a  bare  recital ;  but,  as  illustrative  of 
the  native  strength  and  energy  of  his  character,  they  are  a 
valuable  portion  of  the  memoir,  and  supply  much  useful 
instruction.  The  account  given  by  himself  of  his  conduct  on 
returning  to  his  father's  house,  after  being  refused  ordination 
by  the  bishop  in  London,  though  told  with  the  greatest  sim- 
|Hicity,  affords  a  very  unequivocal  proof  of  his  native  fortitude 
and  independence  of  mind.  After  walking  twenty  miles  on 
the  last  day  of  his  journey  home,  he  reached  Braytoft  in  the 
forenoon,  and  having  dined,  put  off  his  clerical  clothes,  resumed 
his  shepherd's  dress,  and  sheared  eleven  large  sheep  in  the 
afternoon.  The  circumstances  under  which  the  young  eccle- 
siastic achieved  this  triumph  over  himself,  were  such  as  con- 
siderably enhance  the  merit  of  the  sacrifice  he  made  to  filial 
duty*    it  is  an  uncommonly  fine  and  touching  incident.    His 
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object  in  seeking  to  obtain  orders,  was  altogether  «ecalar«.  Hi« 
motives  were  what  the  world,  indeed,  would  call  atrictly  honour- 
able ;  for  he  only  aspired  to  a  decent  maintenance  as  the  reward 
of  diligently  discharging  the  duties  of  a  (jarish  priest.  9iit, 
according  to  thp  light  in  which  the  transactions  connected  with 
^8  ordination  afterwards  appeared  to  him,  this  was  *  the  loott 
•  atrocious  wickedness*  of  his  life.  As  far  as  he  understood 
the  controversy,  he  confesses  that  he  .was  at  this  time  neariy  a 
Socinian  and  relagian,  and  wholly  an  Arminian  ;  and  he  lived 
in  the  utter  neglect  of  prayer.  <  Thus/  he  exclaims,  iu  the 
"  Force  of  TruUi," 

f  with  a  heart  full  of  pride  and  wickedqess ;  my  life  polluted  with 
many  uprepented,  unforsaken  sins ;  without  one  cry  for  mercy,  one 
prayer  for  direction  or  assistance,  or  for  a  blessing  upon  what  I  was 
fibout  to  do ;  after  having  concealed  my  real  sentiments  under  the 
mask  of  general  expressions ;  after  having  subscribed  articles  direcUy 
contrary  to  what  I  believed;  and  after  having  blasphemously  dedaredf 
in  the  presence  of  God  and  of  the  congregation,  in  the  roost  solemn 
manner,  scaling  it  with  the  Lord's  Supper,  that  I  judged  myself  to  be 
«  inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  take  that  office  upon  me,'-« 
not  knowing  or  believing  that  there  was  any  Holy  Ghost  ;vrron  Sep- 
tember the  20th,  1772,  f  was  ordained  a  deacon,  ror  ever  blessed  M 
the  God  of  all  long-suffering  and  mercy,  who  had  patience  with  such 
a  rebel  and  blasphemer,  such  an  irreverent  trifler  with  his  majesty, 
imd  such  a  pre3umptuqus  intruder  into  his  sacred  ministry  T  p*  41- 

Yet,  after  all,  remarks  his  Biographer,  '  some  may  be  ready 

*  to  ask,  and  not  without  a  degree  of  justice.  What  was  there, 
f  at  least  if  one  or  two  exceptions  be  made,  worse  than  is  found 

*  in  thousands  who  are  never  troubled  with  any  such  apprer 

*  heusions  of  their  conduct  ?'  (t  is,  indeed,  a  pase  of  every 
day  occurrence.  The  question  is  not,  perhaps,  adequately 
answered  by  Mr.  Scott's  claiming  permission  to  call  the  solemu 
views  of  the  office  subsequently  entertained  by  his  father,  '  % 
f  better  sense  of  the  subject.'  But,  considering  the  delipacy 
pf  the  topic,  he  has  treated  it  discreetly.  There  are  many 
persons,  and  the  eminent  individual  in  question  ,was  perhaps 
one,  who,  had  they  not  entered  the  Church  prior  to  th^  con- 
version, would  never  have  entered  it ;  not  so  much  from  a  ^enap 
pf  tlie  awful  responsibility  connected  with  the  office,  as  from 
other  scruple^  of  a  religious  nature.  In  such  cases,  to  m^  be 
f  the  shame  of  the  hemous  sin,  and  to  Qod  b^  the  glory  of 
.*  overruling  it  for  good.' 

It  forms,  however,  no  small  mitigation  of  IVf  r.  Scott's  coa? 
duct,  that,  from  tbe  first  moment  of  nis  entering  upon  the  piis* 
toral  office,  he  a)?®'  .**^*^Jnve  devoted  himseiif  tP  study  and 
to  the  active  disd^^^^S^f  what  he  cpusidj^red  tgi ,  be  his  pp)r 
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fewiooal  duties.  All  the  ardour  of  bis  miod  wat  nqyf  oalt^ 
forth.  He  shunned,  as  far  a^  he  could,  viaiting  acqi^aintance, 
refrained  from  all  amusements,  and  retrenche4  from  his  usual 
hours  of  sleep,  ii^  order  to  give  himself  ipore  time  for  fi^fly* 
Thr^e  hours  ^  day  vere  devoted  to  Hebrew,  of  whioh>  a^  the 
time  of  hi^  ordiufttion,  he  knew  not  a  letter ;  and  he  vtrai^  diU- 
gentlv  improYang  at  the  same  time  his  acquaintance  with  Qrisdk 
and  Latin.  He  wrote  two  sermons  every  week,  of  abou^  half 
ap  hour's  length  in  the  delivery,  and  devoted  every  Saturday 
evening  to  catechizing  the  children  of  his  parish.  His  <;on- 
scientious  diligence  was,  to  say  the  least,  most  exempta^ ; 
and  he  appears  to  have  had  much  at  heart  the  effecting  of  a 
reformation  among  his  parishioners.  Of  one  whose  conduct 
seems  to  have  come  so  nearly  up  to  the  poetical  model  of  a 
parish  priest,  a  worldly  minded  man  would  naturally  ask.  What ' 
lacked  he  yet?  And  at  this  time,  Mr.  Scott  would  have  been 
disposed  to  challenge  an  answer  to  the  same  question  in  refe* 
rence  to  himself.  He  visited  the  sick  when  sent  for,  was  be- 
neficent to  the  poor  according  to  his  means,  and,  in  every  civil 
respect,  deserved  the  honourable  appellation  of  a  good  man.  Yet, 
at  this  period,  he  was  an  unbeliever  in  the  essential  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  lived  without  prayer.  It  was  not  till  he  had 
been  ordained  nearly  two  years,  that  he  adopted  a  form  of  pri- 
vate devotion. 

<  Formal  enough  indeed,'  he  says,  *  It  was  in  some  respects,  for  I 
neither  knew  that  Mediator  through  whom,  nor  that  Spirit  by  whom, 
prayers  are  offered  up  with  acceptance  unto  the  Father.  Yet,  though 
utterly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  true  and  Hving  way  to  the  throne  of 
grace,  I  am  persuaded,  there  were  even  then  seasons,  when  I  was 
enabled  to  rise  above  a  mere  form,  and  to  offer  petitions  so  (ar.spiritual 
as  to  be  accepted  and  answered.*    p.  66. 

The  conviction  thus  modestly  expressed,  we  have  no  doubt 
was  well-founded.  It  has  always  appeared  to  us  a  very  delicate 
task,  to  discriminate  between  the  actings  of  the  regenerate 
and  the  unregenerate  mind  at  different  stages  of  the  moral 
history  of  the  individual,  and  to  draw  as  it  were  the  boundary 
line  between  the  two  states  of  character.  Some  good  men 
and  good  women  too,  have  been  led  to  speak  of  themselves  as 
total  strangers  to  the  grace  of  God  up  to  the  date  of  certain 
peculiarly  strong  impressions  or  additional  clearness  of  views^ 
which  they  fix  on  as  the  era  of  their  conversion,  when,  in  point 
of  fact,  their  prayers  and  their  alms  had,  like  those  of  Corne- 
lius, long  before  come  up  for  a  memorial  before  God.  As  re- 
gards the  individual,  no  particular  harm  can  arise  from  this 
orthodox  mistake ;  for  such  we  may  term  it,  since  it  proceeds 
partly  from  an  anxiety  to  obtain  a  definite  date  for  the  all-im« 
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poitant  transition,  to  asRure  themselyes  the  move  certeiidy  of 
the  fact,  that  it  has  taken  place  ;  and  partly  from  the  feas  of 
attributing  the  character  of  acceptable  works  to  any  thing 
performed  in  an  unjustified  stajte.  It  will  not,  we  hope^  pem 
our  character  for  orthodoxy,  to  intimate  our  belief,  that  DOth 
conversion  and  justification  sometimes  take  place  at  a  much 
earlier  period  in  the  moral  history.  We  must  believe  this,  un- 
less we  admit  that,  prior  to  conversion,  there  may  exist  some 
of  the  signs  of  regenenicy  ;  a  conscientiousness,  a  deiroutnesB, 
and  a  love  to  Ood  and  man,  not  apparentljr  differing  from  the 
same  dispositions  in  the  established  Christian.  For  it  is  un- 
questionable, that  these  marks  of  grace  have  discovered  them- 
selves in  individuals,  long  before  they  were  brought  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  It 
was  the  case,  assuredly,  with  Cornelius,  and  with  many  of  the 
saints  of  God  under  the  old  Testament  dispensation ;  and  we 
believe  it  to  be  a  case  of  not  merely  possible,  but  actual  occur- 
rence within  the  darkest  precincts  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  in  the  scarcely  less  benighted  recesses  which  are  to  be 
found  within  the  pale  of  professedly  Protestant  communions. 
True  faith  is  distinguished,  not  so  much  by  what  it  believes, 
or,  in  other  words,  by  the  measure  of  knowledge  with  which 
it  has  actually  combined,  as  by  a  disposition  to  believe  the 
Divine  testimony,  and  to  adhere  to  the  path  of  obedience,  so 
far  as  discoverea  and  understood.  It  would  be  very  dangerous 
to  suppose  that  such  a  disposition  could  exist  in  the  absence  of 
tnie  religion.  The  spirit  of  prayer  is  no  doubtful  sign  of 
spiritual  life ;  and  where  there  is  life,  there  must  be  a  Creator 
as  its  cause,  however  imperfect  and  seed-like  may  be  its  indis- 
tinct beginnings.  The  faith  which  justifies,  does  not  consist 
in  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  justification,  for  it  is  older  than 
that  doctrine, — older,  at  least  than  the  discovery  of  that  doc- 
trine :  it  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Abraham.  All  that  we  must 
say  is,  that  true  faith  does  not  consist  with  a  rejection  of  that 
doctrine  when  discovered  by  the  light  of  God^s  word.  But 
faith  itself  is  a  principle  which  has  been,  and  may  still  be  im- 
puted for  righteousness,  amid  much  ignorance  of  the  way  of 
salvation*  It  is  that  disposition  of  heart  towards  God,  in 
which  a  belief  of  the  doctrine  when  revealed  originates,  and 
which  may  exist  prior  to  such  revelation  or  to  the  discovery  of 
it, — it  is  this  which  gives  faith  its  value,  which  constitutes  its 
essence  :  it  is  this  faith,  and  not  our  orthodoxy,  which  saves 
us. 

It  is  important  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Scott  was,  at  the  period 
alluded  to,  extremely  uninformed  on  religious  subjects.  And 
it  is  of  the  uninformed  only  that  we  have  neen  speaking.    Tbi9 
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dtgpomtion  of  heart,  which  we  believe  to  be  so  for  independent 
of  doctrinal  truth,  that  it  may  exist  prior  to  the  belief  of  it,  is 
Biich  as  must  ever  secure  the  reception  of  truth  on  better  infor- 
mation. It  is  the  sudden  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  acquisition 
of  such  information,  the  influx  of  light  occasioned  by  the  dis- 
covery of  some  new  truth,  or  the  more  accurate  perception  of 
some  important  doctrine,  which  produces  the  feehngs  to  which 

?er8ons  have  so  often  erroneously  referred  their  conversion, 
hey  will  own  that,  long  before  then,  they  were  under  serious 
impressions,  were  devoutly  conscientious,  thirsted  after  tnith  ^ 
and  they  will  riot  hesitate  to  ascribe  this  state  of  feeling  to  Di- 
vine grace.  But  they  were  strangers  then,  they  will  say,  to 
the  Gospel.  That  is,  they  were  uninformed  respecting  the 
contents  of  that  Divine  message  which,  when  discovered,  they 
joyfully  received.  Surely,  the  previous  slate  of  mind,  not  less 
than  the  mere  act  of  receiving  the  Gospel,  rec^^uires  to  be 
spoken  of  as  conversion.  I'hat  was  the  regeneratmg  process, 
which  had  so  brought  them  to  that  ingenuous  posture  of  mind ; 
and,  if  faith  justifies  or  saves  us,  they  were  justified  even  be- 
fore they  clearly  discerned  how  it  is  that  a  just  God  is,  con- 
sistently with  his  eternal  perfections,  the  justifier  of  the  un- 
godly. 

We  would  not  attempt  to  fix  the  date  of  Mr.  Scott's,  or  of 
any  man's  conversion ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  he  was  under 
deep  religious  convictions  at  a  very  early  period.  A  simple 
observation  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  his  master  when  re- 
monstrating with  him,  during  the  season  of  his  short  appren- 
ticeship, on  the  wickedness  of  some  part  of  his  conduct  in  the 
sight  of  God,  produced,  he  tells  us,  a  new  sensation  in  his 
soul,  which  no  subsequent  efforts  could  destroy.  It  '  proved/ 
he  adds,  '  I  am  fully  satisfied,  as  far  as  any  thing  proceeding 
'  from  man  was  instrumental  to  it,  the  primary  means  of  my 
•  subsequent  conversion.'  It  led  him  to  see  and  to  feel  that 
he  was  a  sinner ;  and  though  it  was  by  no  means  immediately 
followed  with  genuine  repentance,  yet,  his  mind  appears  to  have 
been,  from  this  time,  more  or  less  under  the  predominant  in- 
fluence of  religion.  His  stern  integrity  and  conscientiousness 
shine  conspicuously  through  all  the  less  amiable  traits  of  his 
character  in  early  life ;  and  such  was  the  general  consistency 
of  his  moral  conduct,  that  it  would  not  perhaps  have  been 
ha2arding  too  much,  to  affirm  of  him  at  this  period^  that  either 
he  was  a  religious  man,  or  would  become  one. 

Remorse,  occasioned  by  a  circumstance  which  brought  home 
to  his  feelings  his  culpable  remissness  in  the  discharge  of  his 
parochial  duties, — a  remorse  which  issued  in  severe  contrition, 
—was  apparently  the  first  means,  or  the  first  indicatioui  of  the 
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e9soiitial  change  which  gradually  took  place  in  his  ralincma 
views  and  feelines.  The  perasal  of  a  passage  in  Bomet'a  uis- 
tory  of  the  Refonnation,  drove  him,  by  tbe  self-reproach  it 
awakened,  to  resume  the  habitual  practice  of  secret  praver. 
Soon  after  his  marriage,  (an  event  which  appears  to  have  nad 
the  happiest  influence  on  his  character,)  ne  commenced  the 
practice  of  family  worship  :  '  though/  he  informs  us,  '  I  had 

*  never  lived  in  any  famuy  where  it  was  practised,  nor  even 
'  been  present  at  such  a  service,  except  once,  which  was  in  the 

*  house  of  a  dissenting  minister.*  The  passage  which  occim 
in  connexion  with  the  subject  of  his  family  worship^  is  too  in- 
teresting to  be  passed  over. 

*  At  first,'  savs  the  MS.  memcMr,  ^  I  only  used  a  form  of  prayer 
from  a  manual  beboffinff  to  my  wife.  After  a  litde  time^  I  read  a 
diapter  of  the  Bible  before  the  prayer ;  and,  as  my  views  of  religion 
gcadually  improved,  I  aimed  at  something  more  evangelical,  and  ex* 
changed  my  manual  for  Jenks's  Devotions.  But  had  I  duly  considered 
tthe  subject,  the  Common  Prayer  Book  of  our  churchy  with  a  little 
arrangement,  would  have  supplied  me  with  far  more  suitable  words 
than  any  book  of  the  kind  I  nad  then  seen,  or  have  ever  yet  seen.* 
I  afterwards  wrote*  on  particular  occasions,  such  prayers  as  I  thou^t 
proper  to  be  added  to  tne  form :  and  at  length  I  was  gradually  led  to 
adopt  the  method  of  extemporary  prayer,  which  I  judged,  and  do 
still  judge,  ftur  better  for  domestic  worship,  than  any  forms  can  be, 
both  as  admitting  of  adaptation  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  fii- 
milies,  and  the  cases  of  friends  and  relatives  to  be  remembered  in 
our  prayers ;  and  also  as  giving  scope  to  more  enlargement  in  inter* 
cession  according  to  occurring  events,  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men.  By  degrees  also  I  pnx^eeded  to  expound,  as  well  as  read  the 
Scriptures  to  my  fiunily. 


*  We  omitf  as  not  particularly  interesting  to  our  readers,  part  of 
Mr.  S.'s  eulogy  on  the  Common  Prayer  ;  but  we  take  this  opportu* 
nity  of  expressing  our  concurrence  with  him,  as  to  the  use  of  the 
Liturgy  which  he  recommends.  Without  participating  in  tbe  un* 
measured  and  almost  profime  encomiums  which  have  been  passed  on 
this  venerable  compilation  from  Uie  old  Service  Books,  we  wink  that 
too  little  use  hss  been  made  of  it  as  a  model  and  storehouse  of  devout 
expressions.  To  the  Liturgy  as  a  whole,  we  have  the  strongest  ob- 
jectioQSy  and  indeed,  to  any  mode  of  worship  entirely  liturgicai.  The 
luloption  of  the  Church  Service  in  Dissenting  places  of  worship  as  a 
bait  or  stratagem^  we  regard  as  a  most  unworthy  expedient  But  we 
know  not  what  forbids  the  freest  use  of  the  language  of  the  Commoi^ 
Prayer  in  extemporary  services;  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  more 
tliev  are  formed  on  the  same  model*  in  point  of  simplicity,  pithiness^ 
and  devotional  unction^  the  more  they  will  correspond  to  the  design 
of  public  worship. 
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'  f  fom  this  berinofaigy  I  do  not  know  that*  during  more  than  thirty- 
eight  years,  the  daily  worship  of  God  in  my  family,  morning  and 
evening^  has  ever  been  interrupted,  except  when  I  was  ill  or  firpm 
home :  and,  indeed,  when  that  has  been  the  case,  some  one  of  J$ny 
household  has  generally  supplied  my  place. 

*  On  this  I  look  back  with  peculiar  gratitude,  as  one  ^rand  meant 
of  my  uncommQn  measure  of  domestic  comfort,  and  of  bringing  down 
on  my  children  the  blessings  which  God  has  graciously  bestowed  up* 
on  tnem.  And,  though  the  time  which  I  have  allotted  to  this  ser- 
vice has  been,  for  many  years,  tar  longer  than  is  generally  deemed 
Birfficient  or  expedient,  yet,  by  a  punctual  observance  of  an  appoint- 
ed hour,  and  tne  adjustment  of  domestic  affieurs  iothe  plan,  as  known 
and  invariable,  no  inconvenience  worthy  of  notice  has  resulted  from 
it.  Nor  have  I,  as  manv  complain  in  excuse  tor  great  brevity^  found 
my  domestics  in  general  shew  symptoms  of  weariness  find  inattention. 
— My  evening  worship  is  much  snorter  than  tl^at  of  tb^  morning ; 
and  for  many  years  past,  it  has  taken  place,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  at 
a  pretty  early  hour ;  which,  where  it  can  be  practised,  appears  much 
preferable. — In  numerous  instances,  I  have  had  visitants,  especially 
relatives,  to  whom  I  clearly  perceived  that  my  family  worship  was 
disagreeable ;  and  some  who  would  not  so  much  as  by  a  change  of 
posture  profess  to  ioin  in  our  prayers  )  but  I  never  once  omitted  the 
aervice,  or  altered  the  method  of  it,  on  that  account ;  and  in  some 
cases  the  parties  have  been  soflened  into  a  more  cordial  concurrence 
vrith  us.'    pp,  72-^. 

His  Son  adds,  after  remarking  on  the  interesting  manner  in 
^hich  the  family  worship  was  conducted,  and  the  peculiar  full- 
ness of  his  father's  intercessory  prayers, — '  that  in  very  few  in- 
'  stances  has  a  servant  or  a  young  person,  or,  indeed,  any  per- 
^  son  passed  any  lene^h  of  time  under  his  roof,  without  appearing 
'  to  be  brought  permanently  under  the  influence  of  religious 
*  principle/ 

*  I  consider  him/  he  says,  *  as  having  been  singularly  blessed  iq 
this  respect.  And  yet,  it  was  not  his  practice  to  address  himself 
closely  and  minutely,  as  some  have  done  with  very  good  efiect,  to 
such  persons  individually.  It  was  not  so  much  by  preaching  directly 
to  them,  as  by  living  before  them ;  making  an  editying  use  of  inci- 
dents and  occasions ;  and  being  so  constantly  instructive,  devout,  and 
benevolent  in  family  wocsbip ;  that,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  he 
poduced  so  striking  an  impression  upon  them/    p.  77. 

Family  worship  is  at  least  an  older  institution  than  public 
worship ;  and  if  it  is  less  important  or  less  binding  now  tnan  in 
patriarchal  days,  it  must  be,  because  Christianity  has  in  some 
way  relaxed  the  moral  obligation  on  which  it  rests.  This  if 
would  be  hard  to  prove  that  it  has  done ;  and  yet,  the  prao 
tice  of  too  large  a  proportion  of  modem  Christians  seems  to 
take  as  much  as  this  for  granted.  Howe  has  a  striking  pas- 
sage on  this  subject.    *  That  Family  religion  has  a  foundation 
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in  nature/  he  Bays,  '  may  be  collected  hence ;  that  they  ivbo 
have  had  no  other  light  tnan  merely  natural,  have  approiend* 
ed  an  obligation  upon  them  to  family  reli^on.  For  other* 
wise,  how  came  it  to  pass,  that,  besides  their  temple  worship, 
among  the  pagans  they  had  their  lares,  ihmpenates,  to  wor- 
ship m  their  families,  their  family  and  domestical  gods,  as 
they  called  them  ?  Whence  came  it  to  pass,  that  Laoan  had 
his  gods  in  his  house,  which  were  carried  away  fh>m  him  by 
Rachel?  Whence  was  it  that  Micah  had  his  idol  in  lus 
house,  and  his  domestical  priest  to  manage  religion  in  his 
family?  But  you  may  say,  all  this  was  idolatry.  But  then 
I  would  appeal  to  your  reason  or  any  man*s  else.  In  the  room 
and  stead  of  what  stood  that  idolatry  ?  Was  it  to  be  sup- 
posed, that  it  must  stand  in  the  room  of  irreli^on,  or  in  the 
room  of  no  religion  ?  Or  did  it  only  stand  in  the  room  of  tree 
religion  ?  Let  any  man  answer  by  the  rules  of  reason  and 
conscience  when  he  considers  the  case.  Here  was  idolatrous 
worship  in  families  among  wilder  pagans:  they  had  their 
lares,  their  penates.  What  was  to  be  m  the  room  of  this  ? 
Or  what  was  this  in  the  room  of?  Sure  it  must  be  in  the 
room  of  true  religion ;  and  that  it  had  supplanted.  It  did  not 
stand  in  the  room  of  no  religion ;  or  no  religion  was  not  to 
be  the  thing  which  should  succeed  it,  if  this  idolatrous  wor- 
ship were  to  be  removed  out  of  such  families.'* 
Our  forefathers  had  other  views  of  the  importance,  as  well 
as  of  the  obligation  of  iamily  worship.  They  viewed  it  as  no 
subordinate  means  of  perpetuating  the  Church.  '  Nothing/ 
says  the  same  admirable  Writer,  '  can  be  plainer,  than  that  if 
'  Uod  has  appointed  families  to  be  nurseries  of  religion  from 

*  age  to  age  m  the  world,  there  must  then  be  such  a  thing  as 
'  family  religion.     How  shall  godlitiess  spring  up  with  human 

*  nature  in  families,  if  there  be  no  such  thing  as  family  godli- 
'  ness?'  This  is  language  which  may  startle  some,  by  its 
seeming  to  give  a  pre-eminence,  to  attribute  an  almost  neces- 
sary efficacy  to  domestic  worship  and  instruction.  It  is  con- 
sonant, however,  as  well  with  Scripture  as  with  experience  ;  and 
that  zeal,  or  orthodoxy,  is  of  a  very  suspicious  character,  which 
allows  a  Christian  to  consider  domestic  obligations  of  this  sa- 
cred nature,  as  inferior  ip  importance  to|the  duty  of  public  wor- 
ship itself.  The  neglect  of  family  worship,  we  believe  to  have 
been  one  main  cause  of  the  general  decay  of  religion  which 
characterized  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  It  had  begun 
to  shew  itself,   when,    in  1693,   the  Protestant  Dissenting 
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ministers  of  London  a^eed  to  oall  the  especial  attention  of 
their  several  congregations,  at  one  and  the  same  time>  to  this 
*  very  great  and  important  duty/  Another  effort  was  made 
with  as  eenercd  concurrence  by  the  London  ministers,  on  Nov. 
20,  1720.  Possibly,  it  might  not  be  wholly  superfluous  to 
ado(>t  a  similar  measure  in  the  year  1823. 

In  the  year  1776,  that  change  in  Mr.  Scott's  religious  views 
began,  which  he  has  detailed  in  that  most  interesting  of  his 
productions,  the  *'  Force  of  Truth."    The  Letters  given  in  the 
present  volume,  throw  additional  light  on  the  workings  of  his 
mind  at  this  period.    That  fearless,  inflexible  integrity  which 
seemed  native  to  his  character,  was  put  to  the  test  by  his  dis- 
covering, that  he  had  subscribed  to  Articles  which  he  did  not 
believe ;  on  which  his  resolution  was  soon  taken,  not  again  to 
subscribe  ;  in  other  words,  deliberately  to  give  up  all  views  of 
preferment,  when  actually  '  within  sight'  of  it,  and,  with  an 
increasing  family,  to  reconcile  himself  for  conscience'  sake  to 
penury  and  distress.     His  utter  repugnance  to  the  Athanasiaii 
Creed,  the  stumbling-block  which  so  long  deterred  Chilling- 
worth  from  subscription,  on  the  ground  both  of  its  doctrine  and 
its  damnatory  clause,  was  his  chief  objection.     In  his  •'  Force 
*'  of  Truth,    he  tells  us  :  '  My  objections  to  the  Articles  were, 
**  I  now  see,  groundless.*    We  are  quite  sure  that  he  was  led  to 
regard  them  in  this  light;  but  the  process  of  mind  by  which 
^u  objection  could  be  removed  to  such  a  creed,  even  in  the 
mind  of  a  person  holding  the  doctrine,  we  have  never  yet  seen 
laid  open.    Whatever  interpretation  we  might  be  inclined  to 
put  on  the  conformity  of  Chillingwortb,  Donne,  and  others 
who  so  long  held   back  from  subscription,  we  can  have  no 
doubt  of  the  sincerity  and  strict  conscientiousness  of  such  men 
as  Mr.  Scott;  yet,  according  to  our  views  of  the  nature  of  the 
required  oath,  their  subscription  still  remains  to  us  a  mystery. 
Mr.  Scott  says,  in  a  letter  to  his  elder  sister  at  this  juncture  : " 

*  This  is  the  trial  that  is  now  upon  me.    If  by  subscription  be 
meant  an  avowed  assent  to  the  truth  of  every  proposition  contained  in 
what  we  subscribe,  I  can  never  subscribe  these  Articles,  without  teUing 
a  most  audacious  lie  in  the  face  of  God»  In  a  solemn  and  important 
matter  of  religion,  for  the  sake  of  sordid  lucre.    Such  a  lie  would 
wound  my  conscience,  and  forfeit  his  favour,  in  whose  favour  is  life ; 
and  riches  would  make  me  but  a  poor  amends.    On  the  other  hand^ 
if  1  resolve  not  to  subscribe,  I  must  at  present  renounce  all  my  aspir- 
ing hopes,  and  be  content  to  be  a  poor  and  perhaps  despised  curate, 
and  censured  into  the  bargain.      But  yet  this  is  the  far  better  side 
of  the  question  ;  for  God  has  promised,  and  I  dare  believe,  that  he 
that  seeketh  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness,  shall  be 
supplied  with  what  He  sees  that  he  wants;  that  he  who  leaves  any 
worldly  treasure  for  his  sake  and  the  Gospel's,  shall  be  amply  re* 
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wutfcd  even  iAthitlife;  aid  that  hiM  who  is  not  ashamed  of  Chritt 
fljDd  of  his  words,  he  will  not  be  ashamed  to  own  \  and  the  contrary. 
I  have  therefoi^  chosen  this  side  of  the  question,  and  hope  bj  God's 
assistance  to  persevere  therein.  But,  soould  preferment  be  oflfered, 
\  shall  ventare  to  ask,  whether  the  above  be  the  right  definition  of 
subscription  or  not.  If  they  mean  any  thing  else,  and  inll  aajao— 
I  mean,  that  a  man  way  subscribe  without  believing  every  port— I 
Iheo  could  subscribe.  A  is  true,  subicrftum  wmU  be  then  ajkree : 
Ht  HM  U  their  budneu.*    pp.  87^  88. 

We  are  tsimpted  to  accompaoy  thia  extract  with  the  striking 
kuQi^iiage  of  ChiUin^worth  on  coming  to  a  similar  resolutioa. 
Patting  aside  the  immediate  subject  of  subscription,  it  de- 
serves to  be  transcribed  into  the  common-place  book  of  every 
Christian  minister.    '  I  am  now/  ho  says,  *  so  resolved,  that 

*  I  will  niever  do  that  while  I  am  living  and  in  health,  which  I 
'  wouM  not  do  if  I  Were  dying ;  and  this  (subscribing)  I  am 

sure  T  would  not  do.  I  will  never  do  any  thing  for  prefer- 
'  tnent,  which  I  would  not  do  but  for  preferment ;  and  this,  I 
'  am  sive  t  should  not  do«  I  will  never  so  undervalue  the 
'  happiness  which  God*8  love  brings  to  me  with  it,  aa  to  put 
'  it  to  the  least  adventure  in  the  world,  for  the  gaining  of  any 
'  worldly  happiness.* 

The  main  objection  of  both  these  great  tnen^  was,  it  is  truej 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  although  its  damning 
sentences  are  especially  deprecated  by  Chillingworth  as  *  most 

*  false,  presumptuous,  and  schismatical/  But,  when  the  al- 
teration in  their  religious  sentiments  removed  tiieir  objection 
to  the  doctrinal  statements^  their  other  objections  appear  to 
have  given  way  ;  as  if  the  grand  obstacle  which  had  so  long 
occupied  their  minds,  bad  nad  the  effect  of  intercepting  their 
view  of  any  minor  ones,— of  absolutely  hiding  all  other  grOunds 
of  objection.  And  when  that  obstacle  was  removed,  they  were 
neither  disposed  nor  at  leisure  to  look  out  for  new  difficulties. 
In  this  way,  we  have  no  doubt,  at  least  in  many  cases,  8ub« 
scription  has  been  yielded  to  the  whole  Prayer  Book. 

We  must  make  room  for  two  other  extracts  from  letters 
Written  about  this  time,  breathing  the  same  courageous  and 
truly  Apostolic  spirit. 

^  I  have  fbirod,  that  those  who  enter  the  ministry  for  the  sake  of 
the  riches,  and  hofiours,  and  indulgences  Uiereby  to  be  obtained,  are 
^I^  of  a  most  aggravated  crime :  and  that  a  zeal  for  the  propagation 
of  tne  Gospel  and  the  B^vation  of  souls,  a  willingness  to  undertake 
emy  labours,  and  an  alacrity  in  undergoing  them ;  a  ready  submission 
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Co  iDConveniencet  and  a  constancy  amidst  difflcult{ef>— being  capable 
even  of  bearing  contempt  and  censure^  or  poverty^  wben  laid  va 
the  way  of  our  duty ;  a  warm  benevolence*  and  that  kind  of  humility 
which  can  condescend  to  the  meanest  offices  for  the  sake  of  doing 
good ;  are  the  indispensable  dispositions  for  a  faithful  minister  of  the 
Gospel.  We  are  to  live  at  the  aUarf  but  a  Umn^^  a  bare  decent 
maintenance,  without  any  avaricious  or  ambitious  views  of  advancing 
ourselves  or  our  families,  or  hankering  after  indulgencesy  shoidl 
content  us.' 

*  What  think  you  of  what  our  Lord  says — But  seek  ye  Ftltst  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness^  and  all  other  things  shall  be 
adaed unto  you  ?  Dare  you  believe  this  promise  or  not?  I  dar'b: 
and  will  act  accordingly,  by  God*s  assistance.  As  to  what  you  argue 
of  my  family,  &c.  I  will  take  every  lM>nest  precaution  to  provide  tot 
them :  and  1  dare  confidently  submit  the  event  to  God,  without  once 
distrusting  his  veracity  and  goodness.  Nor  will  I  ever  violate  my 
conscience  to  provide  for  my  family :  at  least  I  hope  I  never  shall.... 
Without  preferment,  I  may  live,  and  live  comfortably  and  happily : 
but  without  a  dear  conscience,  I  cannot."    pp.  92 — 94* 

In  a  country  so  happily  circumstanced  as  is  this  land  of  ^- 
ligious  liberty,  where  there  is  no  opportunity  afforded  of  earn- 
ing the  martyr's  crown,  how  is  the  faith  which  overcometh  the 
world  to  be  aisplayed,  but  in  such  unobtrasive  triumphs,  such 
noiseless  victones  of  principle  as  these  ?  Where  does  the  fiuth 
of  martyrs  and  confessors  survive,  unless  it  be  in  the  men  who 
can  face  poverty,  and  endure  it  too,  for  conscience'  sake,  and 
despise  the  world's  maxims  and  calculations,  its  emoluments 
and  its  sneers,  with  a  truer  heroism  than  has  carried  some  men 
through  the  horrors  of  the  scaffold  ?  Mr.  Scott  was  a  husband* 
and  a  father;  he  was  no  stoic ;  he  did  not  sacrifice  his  prospects 
to  the  pride  of  honesty  or  to  a  reputation  for  consistency.  The 
struggle  was  carried  on  in  obscurity ;  and  the  principle  on  which 
he  took  his  stand,  while  it  gave  elevation  to  his  motives,  se^ 
cured  the  reward  of  his  integrity.  It  has  been  our  happiness 
to  become  acquainted  with  one  or  two  similar  instances  of  d€»- 
cision  and  fearless  integrity,  grounded  on  the  same  implicit 
confidence  in  the  veracity  of  God ;  and  in  no  case  has  the  issue 
failed  to  justify  the  belief,  that  fiiith  in  God's  providence,  thua 
exercised,  has  even  in  the  present  world  its  reward. 

In  this  same  chapter,  we  meet  with  a  passage  which,  though 
disconnected,  we  must  be  allowed  to  transcribe :  it  is  given  as 


*  It  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that,  in  these  noble  sentiments^  Mta. 
Scott,  who  had  married  with  difierent  prospects,  fully  concurred.  She 
would  BOY :  *  Only  act  accotdlne  to  the  dictates  of  your  conscience ; 
*  we  shall  doubtless  be  provided  for/ 
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a  trait  of  character  which  distinguished  Mr.  Scott  in  matwrr 
life,  and  supplies  a  valuable  hint  to  young  ministers. 

'  No  boot  which  furnished  knowledge  thut  might  be  tamed  tt 
account,  was  uninteresting  to  him.  It  was  his  sentiment,  tbst  ewr 
Btudent  should  be  ss  excursive  in  his  researches  as  his  particuiar  calt 
ing  would  permit  him  to  be ;  but  that  every  one  should  havot  so  ts 
spesk,  a  hive  to  which  to  bring  home  his  collected  stores  {should  make 
all  his  acquisitions  bear  upon  some  useful  object.  So  far  from  under- 
valuing solid  learning  of  any  kind,  he  esteemed  it  more  and  more 
liighly  to  the  end  of  life ;  and  earnestly  pressed  young  men  to  acquire 
it,  that  they  might  consecrate  it  to  the  service  of  God.  He  longed 
to  see  other  branches  of  literature  rendered  subservient  to  religion  | 
and  thought  that  while  too  much^  perhaps,  was  published  directly 
upon  theological  subjects,  there  was  a  lamentable  defieiency  of  literarf 
works  conducted  upon  sound  Christian  principles.'    p.  104t. 

It  was  the  sentiment  here  expressed,  as  most  of  our  readers 
are  probably  aware,  which  led  to  the  institution  of  the  Eclectic 
Review.     In  the  merit  of  the  first  undertaking  we  have  no 
claim  to  participate,  and  may  therefore  the  more  freely  express 
our  approbation  of  the  design  of  its  first  Conductors,  and  the 
disinterested  and  benevolent  motives  by  which  alone  they  were 
actuated.     From  tlie  beginning,  the  Journal  received  the  most 
cordial  support  of  this  truly  liberal  and  excellent  man.     The 
circumstances  which   threw  it  into   the  hands  exclusively  of 
Dissenters,  were,  no  doubt,  a  disamxiintment  to  him  in  common 
with  many  of  its  early  friends.     They  were,  however,   inevi- 
table, and  might  have  been  foreseen.    Of  literary  aid  from  the 


ance  of  that  most  eloquent  exposure  of  literary  delinquency 
in  the  work  entitled  "  Zeal  witnout  Innovation,*'   whicn  pro- 
cured for  the  Journal  the  honour  it  has  continued  ever  since  to 
enjoy,  of  being  put  into   the  Index  Expurgatorius  of  the  of- 
fended party.    To  that  breach  of  compact,  we  were  ourselves 
no  parties^  not  having  succeeded  to  the  management  of  the 
worsL  till  long  after  its  name  had  become  a  symbol  of  every  thing 
that  is  heinous  in  Dissent.    But  the  object  which  we  have 
ateadily  pursued,  and  to  which  we  have  consciously  sacrificed 
some  of  our  popularity,  is  precisely  that  which  Mr.  Scott 
seems  to  have  nad  at  heart, — to  maintain  its  character  as  a  lite- 
rary work  conducted  upon  sound  Christian  principles,  notwith- 
standing our  conviction  that  it  is  too  religious  for  theliterary« 
and  too  literary,  if  we  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  so^  for  the 
religious  world.    Our  readers  will  pardon  this  egotistic  di- 
gression. 
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The  chapters  which  carry  on  the  memoir  during  Mr.  Scott*s. 
residence  at  Weston  Underwood  and  OlneVf  form  one  of  the 
most  interesting  portions  of  the  volume.  Were  we  writing  his 
life,  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  pass  them  over;  but  we  must 
hasten  on  to  the  period  of  his  removal  to  London.  We  just 
stop  to  point  out  at  p.  171,  some  highly  judicious  remarks,  oa 
itinerant  preaching,  extracted  from  Mr.  Scott^s  Conmientaryi, 
which,  together  with  the  comment  of  his  Biographer^  are 
highly  deserving  of  attention.  That  this  most  honourable  and 
most  necessary  work,  sanctioned  as  it  is  by  Divine  and  Apos* 
tolic  example,  by  the  practice  of  the  best  ages,  by  the  policy 
of  the  Church  of  Kome,  and  even  by  Gnurch  of  Enghind 
precedents,  should  have  fallen  into  general  contempt,  so  that 
even  among  that  class  who  countenance  such  labours,  it  is 
abandoned  to  teachers  of  the  humblest  qualifications,  and  taken 
from  the  lowest  ranks  of  society, — that  this  should  be  the  case 
in  an  over-peopled  country,  where  the  ecclesiastical  provision 
for  the  inhabitants  is  confessedly  so  inadequate  even  in  the 
matter  of  church-room,  is  both  an  evil  and  a  reproach,  and  an 
evil  of  no  small  magnitude. 

Mr.  Scott's  removal  to  London  did  not  add  to  his  happinesA. 
It  was,  he  seems  himself  to  think,  a  false  step,  for  which  he 
lays  the  blame  on  his  own  inadvertence.  Certainly,  none 
could  attach  to  his  motives ;  and  though  it  led  to  a  series  of 
unspeakable  mortifications,  it  was  overruled  for  incalculable 
good  to  others,  as  it  became  the  occasion  of  his  being  known 
as  a  writer,  and  of  his  undertaking  the  Commentary.  It  is 
but  just  to  add,  that  he  was  deceivea  by  representations  which 
proved  delusive.  The  Lock  Hospital,  to  which  he  was  now 
appointed  chaplain,  was  at  this  time,  '  almost  the  head-quar- 
'  ters  of  that  loose  and  notional  religion'  on  which  he  had  com- 
menced  his  attack  in  the  country.  Both  at  Olney  and  in  Lopr 
don,  it  was  his  fate  to  be  brought  into  immediate  collision  with 
the  dregs,  the  caput  mortuum  of  an  orthodoxy  iirom  which  the 
vital  and  essential  parts  had  been  evaporated.  '  Sure  I  am«* 
he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  '  that  evan^lical  religion  is  i^ 
'  many  places  wofully  verging  to  antinomiani8m,'^one  of  the 
'  vilest  heresies  that  ever  Satan  invented.'  Again  :  *  A  religion 
'  bordering  on  antinomianism  has  the  countenance  of  respect- 
'  able  names :  strong  prejudices  are  in  most  places  in  favour  of 
'  it :  many  hvpocrites,  I  doubt  not,  there  are  among  those  who 
•  are  for  it,  but  they  are  not  all  hypocrites.'    He  speaks  else- 
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aa  among  Calviniatfi.  There  is  indeed  the  antinomianism  of 
Popery,  and  that  of  Socinianism.  Speculative  antinomianism^ 
however,  it  must  be  admitted,  is,  for  the  most  part,^  the  re- 
giduutn  of  an  evangelical  creed.  It  is  a  weed  which  indicates 
flie  richness  of  the  soil.  It  is  the  miserable  after-graBS  cyf 
wholesome  doctrine.  Something  better  than  itself  will  alxAost 
vnifonnly  be  found  to  have  preceded  it, — from  the  seeds  of 
which,  K>r  want  of  due  culture,  it  has  sprung.  A  season  of 
remarkable  revival  and  reformation,  such  as  shall  have  been 
distinguished  by  the  rapid  spread  of  Soriptural  doctrines  by 
means  of  truly  evangelical  preaching,  will  be  very  apt  to  lead 
to  such  a  state  of  things  in  the  Church,  if  the  means  of  per* 
petuating  practical  religion  in  combination  with  a  sound  creed, 
be  neglected.  Antinomianism  is  only  another  name  for  re- 
ligion divested  of  its  spirituality.  It  is  the  blow-fly  of  a  sum- 
mer season,  and  can  live  only  in  the  element  of  worldly  ease 
and  outward  security,  or  in  the  artificial  calm  of  a  callous  mind. 
The  perversion  of  the  best  tilings  is  always  worst ;  and  this 
must  needs  apply  to  the  Gospel,  which,  if  it  fails  to  sanctify 
the  lieart,  and  to  spiritualize  the  character,  not  simply  falls 
short  of  its  purpose,  but  leaves  the  man  all  the  worse  for  hav- 
ing been  familiarized  with  doctrines  which  he  has  lelimed  the 
tinhappy  art  of  resisting  or  eluding  with  success. 

In  tne  immediate  circle  or  section  of  the  religious  world  with 
which  Mr.  Scott  was  now  brouffht  into  contact,  there  prevailed, 
with  much  party  virulence,  a  deplorable  degree  of  theological 
ijgnorance.  At  a  weekly  lecture  which  he  established  at  the 
Lock  Chapel,  he  entered  upon  an  eicposition  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians ;  and,  while  proceeding  through  the  doctrinal 
part,  was  well  attended,  his  congregation  generally  consisting 
of  upwards  of  three  hundred  persons.  But  no  sooner  had  he 
arrived  at  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  chapter,  than  the  alarm 
\ms  taken ;  and,  on  his  proceeding  to  preach  from  the  words. 
See  that  ye  walk  circumspectly,  his  character  was  gone.  The 
charge  was  every  where  circulated,  that  he  had  obanged  his 
principles,  and  become  Wi  Arminian ;  and  '  at  onee,'  he 
informs  us,  '  I  irrecoverably  lost  much  above  half  my  audi- 


ence. 
man 


«  I  fear,*  remarks  his  Son,  <  ivM  hut  too  obvious,  widi  respect  tQ 
-_Any  of  the  members  who  were  •''  irrecoverd)ly''  driven  away  finom 
the  Lock,  when  my  father  proce^ed  to  unfold  and  apply  the  paHs 
of  St.  Paul's  writings  which  trest  (>f  "  Christisn  tempers  and  ndo- 
^  live  duUes,'*  that  [their  real  obje^ion  was  not  to  Arminianism,  (if 
which  they  very  prob^ly  scarcely  Jukcw  the  meaning,)  but  to  half^or 
mare  than  half^  the  voord  cf  GotL  ''rhev  had  been  accustomed  t# 
overiook  it  themselves,  and  could  n  ot  bear  to  hi^ve  it  pressed  pipon 
their  notice  by  another.'    p.  336. 
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Some  persons  in  Mr.  Scott's  predicament,  would  have 
trimmed  :  others  would  have  been  repelled  altogether  from  the 
doctrines  which  they  saw  thus  perverted  and  abused.  Mr.  Scott 
stood  firm.  In  his  Sermon  on  Election  and  Perseverance^ 
which  he  composed  and  published  at  this  juncture,  he  shewed 
himself  to  be  as  decided  a  Calvinist  on  those  points  as  the 
Lock  Board,  or  any  of  his  critical  audience*  Through  life,  his 
continued  the  valorous  and  efficient  champion  of  those  doc* 
trines  against  their  soi-disant  refuters  ^  his  love  of  the  truth  be- 
ing unabated  by  the  miserable  inconsistencies  of  its  professors^ 
and  his  attachment  to  the  practical  part  of  Christianity  produ- 
cin^ih  him  no  disposition  to  embrace  the  boasted  scneme  of 
Uie  Pelagian  moralist.  The  following  remarks  will  illustrate 
the  views  he  entertained  of  the  right  discharge  of  the  Gospel 
ministry. 

<  It  appears  to  me  that  a  superficial  Gospel  will  almost  always  at 
first  make  more  rapid  progress,  than  the  whole  truth  of  revelation 
solidly  proposed  to  mankind ;  (except  at  such  seasons  as  that  which 
followed  the  dav  of  Pentecost ;)  but  then  these  superficial  effects  die 
awav,  and  gradually  come  to  little ;  whereas  the  less  apparent  effect 
of  the  whole  truth  abides  and  increases  permanently.  This  has  beea 
remarkably  the  case  at  Olney :  tlic  effect  of  my  ministry  now  appears 
much  more  evidently  than  when  I  lefl  that  situation;  and  this  en- 
courages  me  amidst  the  manifold  discouragements  of  my  present 
station.  You  see  I  take  it  for  granted,  in  opposition  to  the  verdict  of 
a  va^t  majority  of  London  professors,  that  I  have  the  truth  on  mjr 
inde :  and  indeed  I  have  so  long  and  so  earnestly  examined  the  sacfea 
Scriptures,  and  considered  the  various  schemes  of  those  around  me. 
With  fervent,  constant  prayer  to  know  the  truth,  more  than  for  al- 
most any  other  mercy, — that  I  scarcely  know  how  to  think  that  I  can 
be  mistaken  in  those  grand  matters^  in  which  I  differ  from  so  many 
inodern  professors  in  the  Establishment,  among  the  two  descriptions 
pf  methodists,  and  among  the  dissenters.  For,  as  to  lesser  differ- 
ences, I  am  not  very  confident,  and  am  probably  mistaken  in  many 
things ;  but  not  willingly.*    pp.  254, 5. 

In  the  midst  of  vexations  which  often  overcame  for  a  time 
his  patience  and  fortitude,  arising  from  the  opposition  and  ca- 
lumny he  met  with,  Mr.  Scott  found  *  almost  his  whole  com* 
*  fort'  in  his  pious  labours  in  the  Hospital,  where  he  attended 
twice  a  week,  preaching  first  in  the  women's  wards,  and  then  in 
the  men's.  These  services,  lie  says,  notwithstanding  all  the 
diagosJting  circumstances  attendant  on  them,  were  nir  more 
pleasing  and  encouraging  to  him  than  preaching  in  the  Chapel. 
Thus  employed,  he  formed  the  plan  of  an  asylum  for  the  aia« 
charged  female  patients ;  and  by  means  altogether  of  his  per- 
sonal exertions,  a  meeting  was  held,  April  18th,  1787,  the 
Duke  of  MancheMer  in  l£e  chair,  at  which  his  design  was 
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carried  into  execution*  by  the  formation,  on  a  small  scale,  of  llie 
Lock  Asylum.  For  a  long  time,  however,  the  only  return  he 
met  with  for  his  assiduitv^  was  '  censure,  even/  he  tells  us, 

*  from  quarters  from  which  I  least  expected  it ;'  and  the  msCi*' 
tution  was  frequently  in  danger  of  being  broken  up  for  wani  of 
money  to  defray  the  expences.  During  the  whole  term  of  his 
residence  in  London,  Mr.  Scott  acted  as  chapiidn  to  the  new 
institution,  attending  daily,  without  any  remuneration^  to  con- 
duct domestic  worship  and  give  religious  instruction  in  the 
house,  and  taking  also  the  principal  snare  in  the  management 
of  its  concerns.  The  Penitentiaries  since  established  at  Bab- 
lin,  Bristol,  Hull,  and  other  places,  *  not  to  mention  the  Lon- 
'  don  Penitentiary,'  are  stated  to  have  been  at  least  suggested 
by  this  '  litUe  attempt'  of  the  benevolent  Chaplain  to  the 
Lock  Hospital.  The  scenes  which  he  witnessed,  and  the  dis- 
closures connected  with  them,  must  have  been  exquisitely 
painful  to  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Scott.  He  speaks  of  the  state  <h 
things  in   London,  in  this  reference,  as  *  shocking^  to  him 

*  beyond  expression.'  '  I  think,'  he  adds,  '  I  should  leave 
'  London  with  pleasure  for  this  single  circumstance,  did  not  a 
'  sense  of  duty  at  present  detain  me ;  but  perhaps  that  will  not 
'  long  be  the  case. 

A  person  of  less  fortitude  of  mind  than  Mr.  Scott^  must 
have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  discouragements  with  which  he 
had  to  stru^le  during  the  early  part  of  his  ministry  in  Lon- 
don. Having,  in  the  autumn  of  1787,  added  his  little  treatise 
on  Growth  in  Grace  to  his  previous  publications,  the  Force  of 
Truth,  the  Treatise  on  Repentance,  and  the  Sennon  on  Election 
and  Final  Perseverance,  and  finding  nothing  which  he  published 
sell,  even  so  far  as  to  pay  the  expenses,  he  was  led  to  condude 
that  he  had  mistaken  nis  talent,  and  *  almost  resolved  to  print 
'  no  more.'  His  Essays,  however,  which  first  appeared  in  the 
form  of  Tracts  in  the  year  1793,  were  more  successful.  Prior 
to  their  appearance,  he  had  entered  upon  his  great  workj  the 
Family  Commentary,  the  first  number  of  which  appeared  on 
March  22nd,  1788,  and  the  last  copy  was  sent  to  press,  June 
2nd,  1792.  The. history  of  this  herculean  labour  unfiikha 
series  of  vexations,  losses,  and  disquietudes  not  easily  to  be 
paralleled  in  the  annals  of  the  *  calamities  of  authon/  The 
fint  projector  of  the  work  was  a  mere  adventurer,  equally  des- 
titute of  capital,  honour,  and  honesty,  who  engaged  Mr.  Scott 
to  furnish  matter  for  tiie  publication,  which  was  issued  in 
weekly  numbers,  agreeing  to  pay  him  a  guinea  per  number- 
When  but  fifteen  numbers  were  printed,  the  resources  of  the 
publisher  were  exhausted,  and  the  Autiior  very  impmdendy 
took  upon  himself  to  obtain  pecuniary  assistance  in  order  to 
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support  the  sinking  credit  of  a  man  who  proved  not  to  have 
been  solvent  at  the  time.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  such 
extreme  rashness  and  inconsideration  in  a  man  of  so  much 
prudence  and  solidity  of  judgement.  It  shewed,  as  he  coa- 
fesseSy  that  he  knew  little  of  the  world ;  but  this  does  not 
afford  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  circumstance.  The 
more  satisfactory  account  is,  that  his  '  inclination  biassed  his 
'  judgement/  and  his  eagerness  made  him  overlook  the 
most  obvious  considerations.  His  confidence  in  the  man  he 
exerted  himself  to  befriend,  was  most  unhappily  misplaced,  and 
it  met  with  the  blackest  in^titude.  But  precipitation  and 
imprudence  are  all  that  can  be  alleged  against  Mr.  Scott  in  the 
whole  transaction.  His  conduct  in  other  respects  was  entirely 
worthy  of  him,  and  displayed  a  perseverance,  a  delicacy  of 
moral  feeling,  and  a  disinterestedness  rarely  exhibited.  The 
letter  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract,  was  written  just 
after  the  completion  of  the  first  edition  :  it  is  dated  June 
26, 1792. 

•  ■ 

*  I  have  had  my  hands  fulU  and  my  heart  too,  by  i— 'a  means, 
■and  am  not  likely  to  be  soon  rescued  from  a  variety  of  concerns  in 
which  my  connexion  with  him  in  this  publication  has  involved  me. 
But  He  that  hath  hitherto  helped  mc,  will,  I  trust,  extricate  me  from 
all  remaining  difficulties ;  and  it  was  needful  that  the  whole  progress 
of  the  work  should  be  stamped  with  mortification,  perplexity,  and 
disappointment,  if  the  Lord  meant  roe  to  do  any  good  to  others  by  it, 
and  to  preserve  mc  from  receiving  essential  injury  in  my  own  soul. 
Foar  years,  five  months*  and  one  day  were  employed  in  the  work, 
with  unknown  sorrow  and  vexation :  yet,  if  I  have  the  best  success  in 
she  sale  of  it,  1  can  expect  no  emolument  at  all*  except  the  profit 
oo  the  sets  I  sell ;  whereas  1  may  lose  considerable  sums.  But  I  feel 
quite  satisfied  on  that  head :  and*  if  any  real  good  be  done  to  a  few 
souls  by  means  of  the  whole,  I  am  at  present  aisposcd  to  be  thankful, 
even  though  1  should  lose  both  money,  credit,  and  friends  by  means 
of  it.  I  never  thought  I  should  live  to  conclude  it ;  and  it  seems  to 
me  as  a  dream  now  f  have,  and  I  can  scarcely  think  it  a  reality.  Much 
cause  for  thankfulness,  and  much  for  humiliation,  I  see  upon  the  re- 
view of  the  whole  transaction.  I  meant  well,  but  I  engaged  hastily, 
and  made  many  egregious  blunders :  yet  I  hope,  through  the  Lorcrs 
goodness,  all  will  end  well.  I  do  not  think  that  my  health  is  injured 
^ ay  intense  application  ;  but  my  spirits  are  surprisingly  broken: 
aad  whereas  I  used  to.  rise  above  difficulties,  by  a  certain  alacrity 
and  stoutness  of  mind,  which  I  took  for  strong  faith  and  much  pa^ 
.tieooe,  I  am  now  ready  to  be  alarmed  and  dejected  on  every  oc- 
casion ;  and  have  shed  more  tears  since  I  began  this  work,  than  pro- 
bably I  did  in  all  the  former  years  of  my  life.'    pp.  282,  3. 

In  September  1790,  while  the  hands  of  this  good  man  were 
thus  full  of  employment,  and  his  heart,  of  most  overwhehnr 
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We  apprehend  that  his  spirits  never  completely  recovered  from 
die  pressure  and  agitation  of  this  crisis.  The  wonder  is^  that 
his  health  did  not  appear,  at  the  time,  to  be  more  iniuredp  and 
<hat»  throughout  the  long  continued  trial,  his  iaim  does  not 
wem  to  have  failed.  Nothing  can  be  more  exemplary  than  the 
jpatience  and  resignation  with  which  he  bore  these  accumulated 
trials,  and  his  unshaken  trust  in  the  providence  of  God.  *  Let 
'  who  will/  he  says  in  another  letter, '  take  property  and  credit, 
"  if  the  Lord  Jesus  does  but  receive  my  soul.*  This  is  the 
language  of  a  broken  spirit,  but  of  a  spirit  triumphing  over  its 
own  weakness,  and  great  in  its  humility — the  humiuty  of  a 
child,  combined  with  the  devotedness  of  a  martyr. 
'  Id  the  Autumn  of  1794,  being  by  this  time  united  to  bis  se- 
cond wife,  he  thus  writes  to  one  of  his  connexions. 

'  The  years  that  you  were  more  immediately  acmuunted  with  ne, 
were  certainly  the  most  comfortable,  in  respect  of  religion,  dial  I  evflr 
experienced.    I,  as  well  as  you»  have  since  made  many  painful  dis- 
coveries riiout  my  own  heartf  and  have  had  far  more  acquaiatance 
with  the  devices  of  Satan  than  I  then  had;  vet  UAetto  tie  Lardkaik 
hdped;  and  the  grand  principles  which  I  then  inculcaced,  rise  in 
my  estimation  eveiy  year ;  nor  can  that  which  really  humbles  us, 
eventually  do  us  harm  ••••••••  My  situation  as  a  minister  is  replete 

with  difficulties,  and  I  do  not  see  the  fruits  of  my  labours  as  I  used  to 
do;  yet  I  trust  I  do  not  labour  in  vain*  • -  •  •  We  have  a  peace- 
able habitation,  and,  after  all  humiliating  circumstances,  are  favoured 
with  the  intimate  friendship  of  some  of  the  most  excellent  of  the 
earth.  Nothing  but  sin  and  the  effects  of  it  could  prevent  our  happi- 
ness ;  for,  thoueh  I  am  often  very  poorly  with  the  asthma  and  other 
complunts,  and  my  wife  is  far  from  nealthy,  that  would  not  mar  our 
comfort,  if  we  could  live  a  more  holy  life.  But  happiness  is  reserved 
lor  heaven  ;  and  hope,  with  a  few  earnests,  must  suffice  on  earth. 
We  are  patients  in  a  hospital ;  regimen,  medicine,  and  cure  are  at 
present  chiefly  to  be  attended  to ;  we  shall  shortly  be  discharged 
cured,  and  that  will  eternally  make  up  for  all.*    pp.  324^,  5. 

While  we  applaud  the  admirable  spirit  which  breathes  in 
these  ingenuous  and  instructive  confessions,  it  will  be  well  not 
to  overlook  the  warning  which  is  furnished  to  the  Christian 
minister  by  the  circumstances  to  which  they  allude.  AU 
■  ended  weir  to  him ;  few  persons,  however,  would  have 
come  out  of  such  transactions  as  he  did,  without  sufFering 
either  in  their  conscience  or  in  their  character,  or  in  both.  U 
is  a  perilous  thing  for  a  minister  to  be  very  deeply  involved  in 
the  speculations  of  authorship,  but  still  more  so  in  pecuniary 
responsibilities.    Their  operation  on  the  character  is  more  fire- 
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auently  the  reverse  of  that  which  they  appear  to  have  had  on 
that  of  Mr.  Scott,  whose  spirituality  of  mind  was  but  pr(>- 
moted  by  circumstances  tending  to  destroy  it;  who  was 
but  humbled  by  disappointments  which  would  have  m^lde 
many  men  sordid  and  querulous^  and  who  found  matter  U^ 
thankfulness  when  others  would  have  desponded.  His  rare  ia- 
tegrity  and  simplicity  of  mind  carried  him  through  the  coniiQr 
quences  of  his  own  rashness ;  and  his  very  mistakes  were  oy^tr 
ruled  for  the  most  important  benefit  to  others.  But  he  p^d 
dearly  for  it  in  the  interim;  and  a  man  of  less  strength  of 
mind  and  firmness  of  principle  would  probably  have  fallen  ,^ 
victim  to  his  imprudence.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Scott 
would  himself  sanction,  were  he  living,  this  view  of  the  cii^ 
cumstances.  Speaking  of  the  efiects  of  over-application^  in  m 
letter  to  his  son^  he  says : 

*  I  apprehend  that  very  great  exertions  are  not  only  injiuioud  \m 
the  health  and  spirits,  and  exceedingly  inteffert  with  the  growth  f^gfocq 
and  every  holy  taction  in  the  soul /out  they  counteract  their  own  end^ 
blunt  and  overstretch  the  mental  powers,  and  after  surprising  progress 
fiir  a  time,  incapacitate  a  person  for  making  any  progress  at  dL' 

p«  SSft 

The  effects  of  over-solicitude  are  still  more  baneful.    It 
is  admitted,  that  peiplexities  and  trials,  and  evqn  tempta- 
tions, may,  as  overruled,  be  beneficial  in  their  after  effects^ 
and  that  they  are  in  a  sense  even  necessary  to  the  character  ; 
but  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  attribute  to  them  an  intone 
sic  efficacy,  to  view  them  as  in  themselves  a  good,  or  tb  con* 
aider  them,  in  their  present  operation,  as  necessarily  conducive 
to  ministerial  competency  or  usefulness.    Afflictions  from  the 
inunediate  hand  of  God,  or  trials  to  which  the  Christian  is  ex- 
posed by  virtue  of  his  profession,  reproaches  "  for  the  name  of 
•'  Christ,**  and  persecutions  for  conscience  sake, — these  have  a 
balm  and  blessedness  essentially  connected  with'lhem ;  but  pe- 
nury, pecuniary  embarrassment,  discredit,  and  consuming  an- 
xiety, are  trials  which  can  be  rendered  beneficial  to  the  Cnris- 
tian  minister  or  to  the  private  individual,  only  by  that  sovereign 
exercise  of  wisdom  and  mercy  which  is  able  to  convert  a  curse 
into  a  blessing. 

Mr.  Scott  continued  to  x)fficiate  as  chaplain  to  the  Lock  IIos- 
pital  till  the  spring  of  1803,  having  during  seventeen  years  dis- 
charged the  duties,  and  contended  with  the  trials  and  difficul- 
ties of  his  imCTatefuI  station,  on  the  wretched  stipend,  first  of 
801.,  then  ot  1001.,  and  during  the  last  year  only,  of  1501. 
During  this  period,  he  had  attended  the  patients  in  the  wards, 
•  without  any  compensation  from  man,'  and  had  preached  a 
Weekly  lectiu'e  without  any  remuneration,  except  a  few  presents. 
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T1i6se  engagieiiietitSf  added  to  his  other  vrgmt  employ  ineiib, 
had  allowed  him  scarcely  any  time  for  exercise  or  relaxatibii ; 
arid  in  Ms  4fty-seventh  year,  his  health  was  begihning'to  et- 
hibit  the  effects  of  such  close  application  and  constant  exertidit. 
Biit  now  the  time  was  come,  when  this  faithful  minister  of  ait 
Apostolic  Charch  was  to  be  rewarded  for  his  devoted  la'boun, 
with  the  long  withheld  recompense  of  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment. What  shall  be  done  to  the  man  whom  the  Church  de- 
lighteth  to  honour  ?  From  the  ample  store  of  her  rich  bene- 
fices, from  the  numberless  presentations  which,  daring  seren- 
teen  years,  afforded  the  means  of  dignifying  and  rewarding 
tme  piety,  and  theological  ability,  and  active  service,  whtcn 
can  be  spared  for  the  venerable  Chaplain  to  the  Lock  Hospital, 
the  Author  of  the  Family  Commentary?  In  1801,  Mr*  Scott 
asked  for,  and  he  obtamed,  the  living  of  Aston  Sandford, 
which,  when  he  had  erected  a  parsonage  hooae,  brought  in  to 
its  new  rector  somethin^r  under  1001.  a  year !  I  A  letter  of 
Mr.  Scott's,  of  an  earher  date,  addressed  to  Dr.  Ryland  of 
Bristol,  will  supply  the  best  comment  on  this  exhibition  of  the 
working  of  the  JBstablishment. 

'  I  must  think  that  many  religious  and  respectable  Dissenters  have 
expected  too  much,  in  a  world  of  which  the  devil  it  styled  the  god 
mud  princes  &nd  where  protection  and  toleration  seem  the  utnosc 

that  God's  childfen  can  hope  for Id  resnect  of  the  Test  Acl| 

I  would  certainly  abolish  it,  let  what  would  be  tlie  consequence,  be* 
came  I  deem  it  the  scandal  of  the  Church :  but,  if  I  were  a  Dissen- 
ler,  I  think  I  should  care  less  about  it,  for,  as  a  religious  body,  tho 
Dissenters  will  be  less  led  into  temptation  when  d[)ridged  of  their 
right  in  this  particular,  than  if  freely  admitted  to  places  of  trust  and 
pn^t ;  and  I  may  be  deemed  censorious,  but,  1  fear,  a  loss  of  spiritu- 
ality renders  them  more  earnest  in  this  matter  than  their  forefathers 
were.  As  to  the  supposed  preference  of  the  episcopalian  ministera 
who  preach  the  gospel,  I  see  little  of  it.  Here,  at  least,  we  most  of 
us  have  less  salanes  and  more  work  than  our  dissenting  brethren. 
Some  few  in  the  Church,  indeed,  by  family  connexions  and  other 
means,  get  large  livings ;  but  probably  they  would  be  better  without 
them;  and,  except  by  family  connexions  or  bought  livings,  we  are 
almost  as  much  out  of  the  way  of  preferment  as  our  dissenting  bre- 
thren. For  my  part,  I  scarcely  know  what  I  am  except  chaplain  at 
the  Lock ;  but  1  expect,  at  least,  that  a  good  living  will  be  oftered  to 

Jou  as  soon  as  to  me ;  and  it  will  then  be  soon  enough  to  say,  whether 
would  accept  of  it.  However,  I  trust  I  speak  as  a  Christian  mrnisteri 
when  I  say,  tnat  toleration  and  protection  are  all  that  GodH  servants 
can  reasonably  expect  in  the  uevil's  world ;  and  in  fact,  this  is  all 
they  should  desire.'    pp.  S08t  9. 

As  the  preceding  extract  contains  the  Writer's  sentiments 
respecting  Uie  Test  Act,  ^ve  may  as  well  insert  in  this  place, 
from  BDOtJier  letter,  his  views  of  the  Conventicle  Act 
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*  I  do  not  quite  understand  whether  your  friendi  aottttllr  keep  oat 
of  the  reach  of  the  Conventicle  Act.  If  no  more  than  jfve  meet  in 
one  place,  I  can  aee  no  manner  of  objection  on  the  score  of  ecd^ 
'Stastical  irregularity.  If  they  do  meet  m  rreater  numberi*  the  matter 
demands  more  consideration.  I  took  on  that  Att  as  a  direct  oppo^ititm 
vf  human  authority  to  the  xnordqfGodi  and  I  cannot  deem  myself 
bound,  fHforoconsdentia^  to  obey  it ;  but,  at  the  same  time^  expe^ 
diency  may  often  suggest  obedience.'    p.  SS2. 

The  atate  of  things  at  the  Lock,  was  the  reason  of  Mr. 
Scott's  making  application  for  Aston  Sandford.  He  always 
(questioned  whether  he  did  right  in  comine  thither,  which  often 
increased  the  depression  of  mind  produced  by  other  distressing 
circumstances ;  out  still,  till  now,  he  conceived  that  he  ought 
not  to  quit  his  post. 


serioui 

could  not  form  the  idea  of  any 
which  I  was  at  all  suited,  and  in  which  I  could  conscientiously  engage; 
Of  a  living  I  had  no  hope ;  the  post  of  a  curate  could  in  few  situations 
be  compatible  with  my  views  and  my  unpopularity ;  a  chapel  would 
not  clear  expenses ;  and  into  an  irregular  engagement  I  was  not  dis- 
posed to  enter.*    p.  364. 

'  I  have  been  nearly  thirty  five  years  in  orders,'  he  says  in 
1806,  '  and  except  during  two  years  that  I  remained  smgle^ 
'  my  regular  income  as  a  minister  would  never  defray  more 
'  than  half  my  expenditure.'  Yet,  he  was  always  *  provided 
'  for.'  He  had  taken  no  vow  of  poverty ;  he  was  no  begging 
priest ;  but  he  was  really  actuated  by  the  spirit  counteiieited 
Dy  the  Romish  mendicants,  and  which  it  would  have  been 
better  for  the  Church,  had  Protestantism,  when  it  reiected  the 
counterfeit,  shewn  more  disposition  to  honour.  Mr.  Scott 
was  diligent,  frugal,  and  self-denying  in  a  more  than  ordinary 
degree.  Still,  for  a  person  to  adhere,  in  his  circumstances,  to 
the  letter  of  the  Apostolic  mandate  "  Owe  no  man  any  thing,** 
was  morally  impossible  ;  and  it  might  be  well  if  those  persons 
who  very  gravely  and  very  unfeelingly  insist  on  the  impropriety 
and  niauifest  evils  of  a  minister's  runnuig  in  debt,  and  who 
apply  to  their  conduct,  when  thus  circumstanced,  the  arbitrary, 
unoending  standard  of  commercial  j^unctilio,  would  consider 
in  how  very  different  a  light  these  thin^  may  appear  another 
day ;  how  very  different  a  standard  will  then  he  applied  to 
human  conduct ;  and  how  a  minister's  debts  may  possibly  wit- 
ness, at  a  higher  tribunal,  against  both  the  exacter  and  the  cen* 
surer  of  them.  From  a  man  in  Mr.  Scott's  predicament,  the 
following  advice  comes  with  peculiar  force. 

*  To  Uiose  who  seem  to  think  it  jdUaUe,  that  your  diildmi  are  net 
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Srioitily  pKividcd  for,  I  should  ftirljjr  avow  mj  semioij^U,  that  cbe 
iftian,  and  above  all  the  minUter,  la  to  teAnrti  the  Uwdam  ^GmU 
fat  himself  and  Us  children*  and  that  God  has  expressly  promisedy 
ihfit  all  else  shall  be  added.  Your  Father  knotoeti  iokat  Mn^gm 
kaoe  need  of.  If  I*  a  poor  sinneri  had  lOOl.  to  spare  witboat  aiqr 
'inoonTenieiice»  and  knew  that  you  feally  wanted  it,  should  I  noC  give 
it  you  i    Hamnmeh  more  ihattjfOHr  heavenfy  FoAer^  ifc.*  p.  40k 

Yet,  he  avowed  himself  *  a  great  fiiend  to  men's  doing. all  as 
f  well  as  they  possibly  can/  and  enforced  on  his  aon  the.  ne- 
ceasity,  aa  regarded  his  comfort*  independence*  and  usefalnea^ 
of  keeping  down  his  expenses  within  the  limits  of  his  reaooi^ 
ces.  His  faith  in  Divine  Providence  was,  however*  to  be  put 
to  a  severe  test  towards  the  close  of  hia  days.  Just  aa  he  anr 
ticipated  bavins,  by  the  sale  of  his  Commentaiy*  the  means  of 
paying  o£f  all  liis  debts,  and  disencumbering  himself  of  the 
embarrassments  under  which  he  had  so  lone  laboured,  on 
leceiving  the  bookseller's  account*  he  found  large  quantities 
of  bookfl*  which  had  been,  through  mistake*  reported  to  him 
mm  sold,  now  first  brought  to  account.  This  discovery*  which 
placed  him  in  the  condition  of  still  owing  upwards  of  X12O0!* 
appears  to  have  distressed  him  more  than  almost  any  thing  he 
had  ever  met  with.  '  Amidst  increasing  infirmities  and  diar 
*  abilities,  he  began  to  forebode  dying  insolvent*  and  thus 
'  leaving  a  stigma  upon  his  character  and  profession/    In  this 

{>redicament,  he  was  compelled  to  disclose  his  difficulties  to  a 
iew  friends,  among  whom  the  Rev.  Mr.  Simeon  of  Cambridge 
was  the  first  he  applied  to ;  and  it  does  honour  to  that  gentle- 
man, that  with  so  much  alacrity,  kindness,  and  delicacy*  he 
exerted  himself  most  effectually  to  extricate  Mr.  Scott  from 
his  embarrassments.    Perhaps,  the  consequences  of  his  own 
miscalculation  and  imprudence  are  what  a  pious  man  finds  it 
the  most  difficult  to  sustain  with  resignation,  or  to  refer  with 
confidence  to  God  in  his  prayers.    lie  is  apt  to  feel  less  war- 
ranted to  expect  beine  rescued  from  them.     In  this  case,  how- 
ever, the  prmtin^  of  his  whole  works,  which  was  certainly  an 
ill<-advised  speculation  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Scott*  proved  the 
very  means  of  relieving  him  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations, and  in  a  way  the  least  painful  to  his  feelings.    They 
were  now  taken  off  his  hands  by  his  friends  ;  and  besides 
what  the  sale  of  the  books  produced,  he  received  as  presents, 
in  little  more  than  two  montks,  at  least  £2000.    We  must  add 
his  own  reflections  as  given  in  letters  to  his  sons. 

*  Jwol.  I7th,  1814.  I  have  received  in  all  from  different  quartMS, 
and  from  those  of  whom  I  had  never  heard  the  namcy  quite  enough 
to  pay  all  my  debts :  and,  as  I  have  reason  to  think  that  most,  if  not 
allj  the  copies  of  the  works  will  be  disposed  of,  Itiatiohaveall  and 
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nhrnds  except'  that  I  \vaiit  more  tbinkriilness  to  Gbd  and  man.    I 

bave  even  declined  some  offers  made  me I  hope  mine  will  be  con- 

aidcred  as  an  adjudged  case^  to  encourage  faith  m  God's  providenooi 
in  those  wlio  are  employed  in  his  work.' 

.  *  Feb.  17tb|  1814.  I  really  expected,  at  first,  little  more  tlian  to 
dispose  of  two  or  three  hundred  copies  of  the  works,  and  I  nev^ 
intimated  a  desire  of  further  help  than  in  that  way.     You  have  heard 

what  I  received  from  Mr.  S Since  then,  money  has  been  sent  me, 

with  the  most  cordial  respectful  letters  from  persons  of  whom  I  never 
httrd :  among  the  rest,  .£'20,  from  a  qqaker.  Offers  were  made  ti 
raising  more,  if  I  desired  it;  which  1  declined.  Probably  all  the 
copies  of  the  works  will  be  sold.  I  do  not  now  owe  any  thing  which 
I  cannot  pay  on  demand — ^what  I  never  could  say  since  you  were 
bom  1— and  I  have  something  in  hand,  and  shall  receive  more»  besides 
the  works.  So  you  see  that,  if  I  have  too  little  regarded  such  mat- 
ters while  my  need  was  not  urgent,  when  it  is,  how  easily  the  Lord 
can  do  more  for  me,  than  all  my  plans  could  have  done  in  a  course  of 
years;  and  in  a  manner  which  tends  to  make  my  publications  more 
known  and  circulated ;  and,  I  verily  believe,  without  in  any  degree 
deducting  from  my  character.  Oh  that  this  may  make  me  ashamed 
of  all  my  distrust  and  dejection  1  and  that  it  may  encourage  you,  and 
many  outers,  to  go  on  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  without  anxiety  on 
this  ground  I  Serve  him  ^  the  day^  and  trust  him  bu  the  da§. 
Never  flinch  a  service  because  nothing  is  paid  for  it,  and  when  you 
want  it  in  reality,  you  or  yours,  he  will  pay  it.  David  Brown  did 
much  gratis  in  India :  the  £ast  India  Company  raised  a  monument 
for  the  old  bachelor  Swartz :  but  they  made  provision  for  Mr.  B.^ 
large  lamily.'  pp.  426 — 8. 

Mr.  Scott  had  removed  to  Aston  in  the  Spring  of  1803.  Here 
lie  completed  the  second  edition  of  his  I'amily  Commentary, 
a  third  and  fourth  impression  of  which  he  lived  to  revise  and 
carry  through  the  press ;  and  he  was  superintending  a  stereos- 
type  edition,  whicli  has  since  been  published,  when  he  was 
seized  with  liis  last  illness  in  the  seventy-fiflh  year  of  his  age. 
He  expired  on  the  16th  of  April,  1821.  The  Letters  written  in 
Irts  latter  years  are  peculiarly  valuable  and  interesting,  and  ex- 
hibit his  character  m  all  tlie  mellowness  and  sanctity  of  an 
«iged<Ii.scir)Ie.  All  that  might. once  have  appeared  harsh  or 
ru(;(;;ed  in  iiis  temper,  was  now  softened  down  into  gentleuess^; 
the  natural  efiect  of  age  being,  in  his  case,  not  sini])ly  counter^ 
acted,  but  reversed  by  tlie  influence  of  religion,  tor  furtlier 
illustrations,  however,  of  his  character,  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  volume  itself.  There  are  some  points  in  the  latter 
letters  on  which  we  might  be  tempted  to  offer  a  few  auimadver'- 
fiions,  did  our  limits  admit  of  it.  The  remarks  on  Prayer-meet- 
ings, for  instance,  (pp.  603—6)  contain  some  judicious  hints, 
and  nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  abuses  to  which  Mr.  Scott 
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refers ;  but  the  yenerable  Writsr  eeem  biniaelf  to  'Imre  beat 
aware,  that  he  was  not  altogether  (qualified  to  Kive  a  compelent 
or  unpreindiced  opinion  on  the  subject.  '  Bat  I  am  also/  he 
saya,  '  I  fear,  prejudiced ;  aa  the  evils  which  arose  from  (hose 
'  at  Olney,  induced  such  an  asaoiuation  of  id^  in  my  aliad, 
'  aa  probably  never  can  be  dissolved.'  This  ingenuous  and 
candid  admission,  every  way  worthy  of  Mr.  Scott^  will  ezpUn 
some  other  passages  in  these  Letters.  Both  in  Buckin^am* 
shire  and  in  London,  he  came  into  contact  with  Dissent  m  tke 
most  unattractive  and  vn-spiritual  forms;  at  Olney  and  at  As- 
ton, in  combination  witn  vulgarity,  sectarianism,  and  the 
antinomian  leaven ;  in  London,  under  a  different  modification, 
.but  we  fear  not  a  much  more  congenial  onej**cold  orthodoiy 
and  pevailing  secularity.  That  he  retained  so  iavourable  an 
ppimon  of  the  Dissenters,  must  be  attributed  to  hia  painfol 
experience  of  the  wretched  state  of  things  within  the  Establish- 
ment, joined  to  his  personal  acauaintance  with  some  eminent 
individuals  of  the  Dissenting  body.  Still,  we  consider  Mr. 
Bcott*B  ac(]uaintance  with  the  general  character  and  practice  of 
Congregational  Dissenters  as  extremely  limited  :  it  lay  chiefy 
in  one  direction,  and  that  not  the  most  advantageous  one,  and 
he  had  to  encounter  in  that  connexion  much  personal  opposition 
and  annoyance.  On  the  whole,  though  we  cannot  fulow  him 
to  have  been  a  competent  witness  or  jud^e  as  to  questions  of 
fact  involving  the  general  body,  we  consider  him  to  have  been 
singularly  free  from  prejudice,  and  we  exceedingly  honour  his 
catholic  spirit  and  his  candour. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  strictures  on  the  merits  of 
Mr.  Soott  as  a  theologian  and  commentator.  Of  his  worics  in 
general,  we  have  on  a  former  occasion  expressed  an  opinion  in 
which  most  of  our  readers  are,  we  make  no  doubt,  prepared 
to  coincide,  that  they  fully  entitle  their  Author  to  be  considered 
as  the  most  laborious  and  most  useful  writer  of  his  day.*  Mr. 
Wilson,  in  his  funeral  stsnnon  for  Mr.  Scott,  has  by  no  means 
overstated  the  value  of  his  labours ;  and  Andrew  Fuller  pro* 
nounced  a  panegyric  on  the  Commentary,  not  less  Just  than  it 
!.-.._       ,       «         .  1     , » *   1.        ..   exhibits  more  of 

any  other  work 
tt's  manner  was 

against  him,  and  he  was  fully  conscious  that  popularity  was 
not  within  his  reach.  '  For  my  great  benefit,*  he  says,  *  I  am 
'  left  with  something  about  me  which  is  very  unacceptable 
'  among  most  of  the  professors  of  religion.    Some  things  re- 
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'  quisite  for  popularity  I  would  not  haye,  if  I  could ;  and  others 
'  1  could  not  have,  if  I  would/  This,  perhaps*  is  the  secret  of 
his  having  been  for  above  thirty  years  left  to  struggle  with  his 
difficulties  and  embarrassments  while  chaplain  to  the  Lock, 
without  the  offer  of  a  more  elieiUe  station ;  and  of  his  obtain- 
ing at  last  nothing  better  from  Uie  Church  his  step-modier,  than 
the  mei^mre  preferment  which  looked  more  like  starvation  and 
exile*  Tomline  at  Winchester,  and  Thomas  Scott  at  Aston 
Sandford,  were  contrasts  such  as  the  world  too  often  exhibits. 
But  to  receive  in  this  life  his  '*  good  things,**  was  not  the 
reward  which  Mr.  Scott  had  respect  to. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without  expressing  our  high  satit- 
faction  with  the  manly,  judicious,  and  able  manner  in  which 
the  Biographer  has  discharged  his  debt  of  filial  piety*  He  has 
done  himself  great  honour,  and  laid  the  Christian  world  under 
lasting  obligations,  by  the  ingenuous  fidelity  with  which  he 
has  siven  the  history  of  his  father's  life,  and  the  admirable 
use  he  has  made  of  his  materials*  Bulky  as  the  volume  is,  a 
due  regard  appears  to  have  been  paid  both  to  compression  and 
selection.  If  we  were  to  surest  any  improvement,  it  would 
be,  that  the  letters  not  immediately  connected  with  the  narra- 
tive, or  necessary  as  illustrations  of  the  Writer's  character, 
should  be  thrown  into  a  series  at  the  end  of  the  memoir.  The 
Contents  are  full,  but  the  volume  deserves  a  good  Index* 
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m 

THE  intention  of  this  Inquiry,  the  Author  professes  to  H^ 
no  less  than  to  apply  to  the  whole  science  of  morals 
the  principles  of  religion;  or,  in  other  words,  to  shew  the 
dependency  on  religion  in  which  all  human  thoughts  and 
actions  ought  reasonably  and  prudently  to  be  held.  •  If  Re-^ 
•  ligion,*  says  Mr.  Penrose  in  nis  Preface, 

<  either  remotely  or  immediately,  has  a  bearing  on  the  whole  conduct 
of  life,  and  that,  not  as  a  sanction  only* .  but  also  as  a  rule,  we  nuiy 
be  led  into  error  by  any  partial  criterion  s  and  accordingly  I  kooif 
not  of  any  error  which  is  more  inveterate^  or  which  does  more  miiH 
chief,  even  in  honest  minds,  than  the  error  of  those  who  haveleamed 
indeed  to  believe  that  religion  is  the  first  business  of  every  man,  but 
whose  notions  concerning  the  practice  of  morals  are  not  ingrafted  on 
religious  belief.  To  shew  the  connexion  between  religion  and  Jno^ds* 
or  rather  that  the  two  sciences  are  in  fact  one,  must  of  this  error  be 
the  natural  remedy**    pp«  iii|  iv* 
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The  preface  from  ivhich  the  aboye  paragraph  is  iak«B»  h&- 

S^aks  the  reader's  attention  by  the  impression  it  conreys  of 
e  Author's  modesty  and  good  sense.  He  does  not  profos 
to  have  made  a  discovery  in  moral  science ;  and  jet,  he  seens 
to  think  that  there  is  a  field  before  him  hitherto  little  trodden. 
The  motives  vhich  directly  arise  from  the  facts  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures,  have  been  treated  by  theologpans ;  while  the  mo- 
tives which  are  deducible  from  the  abstract  consideration  of 
human  nature,,  have  been  set  out  in  scientific  array  by  philoso- 
phers. But'»  as  all  the  motives  of  a  being  accountable,  fallen, 
andrcstoredy  should  be  related  to  his  real  condition  in  these 
respects,  the  science  of  Morals  cannot  be  divided  by  an  arti- 
ficial distinction  like  that  implied  in  the  terms.  Theology  and 
Moral  Philosophy,  without  mtroducing  into  our  notions  much 
practical  error.  The  Autlior's  design,  therefore,  is  to  treat 
the  subject  as  an  indivisible  whole. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  first,  Mr« 
Penrose  treats  of  the  '  Motives  essential  to  that  habit  or  cha- 
'  racter  which  forms  the  object  or  moral  pattern  of  human  life;' 
in  the  second,  *  of  Moral  Discipline,  of  conscience  especially; 
•  and  of  the  nature  and  place  of  the  subordinate  motives.' 

We  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  submit  the  Author's  analysis 
of  motives  to  philosophical  examination.  His  work  is  practical 
in  its  character,  and  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  those  who 
read  for  profit.  We  find  without  search,  paragraphs  which 
may  be  quoted  as  specimens  of  useful  writing. 

.  '<  AjpnttbilitVt  therefore,  to  the  motive  of  benevolence,  is  one  of 
fkm  daties  which  ]«  enjoined  by  religion,— by  the  relisious  motive  of 
the  love  of  Qod  ip  particular.  1  Epay  add  also  to  what  was  before 
ststed  in  ceneral  of  the  combination  of  motives,  that,  unless  so  com* 
bined  with  religion,  the  benevolent  afiections  both  lose  entlrdy  their 
most  valuable  fi-uit,  and  ordinarily  ^ain  their  specific  end  but  imper- 
fectly. I  believe  indeed,  that,  nolwithstanding  the  prevalence  among 
some  speculative  men  of  contrary  theories,  this  combination  nsudly 
takes  place.  At  all  events  the  oenevolent  motives  are  l^e  stnu^er 
and  more  resolute  where  it  is  found.  For  mere  behevolence  is  ex- 
posed to  be  thwarted  on  all  sides  by  the  contrary  impulses  of  disgust, 
or  disappointment,  or  selfishness,  or  to  be  carried  .down  the  stream  by 
indolence  without  any  anchor  to  bring  it  up .;  and  this  is  one  neaaoa 
why  the  beneficence  of  practically  religioua  men  is  incotttestaUj 
more  active  and  steady  than  that  of  theorists.  Not  that  in  religions 
men  the  direct  motive  is  interest.  It  is  ia  them,  no  leu  .than  in  the 
others,  benevolence  ;  and  often  without  any  actual  recurrence  to  the 
prudential  motive,  or  to  the  more  elevated  motive  of  the  love  of  God^ 
which  lurks  behind.  But,  if  the  proximate  motive  be  disturbed  in 
any  way,  they  liave  a  reserve  on  which  they  may  £ill  b^^lf .  or  like 
one  who  proceeds  on  matliematical  evidencet  though  without  recalliog 
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at  evefy  step  the  first  principles  on  which  it  is  foundedi  they  have  a 
tacit  confidence  which  the  mere  empiric  can  never  reaph.  i  use  the 
word  empiric  in  its  philosophical  sense,  not  as  a  term  of  obloquy  or 
reproach/  pp.  82j  83. 

The  nonpoisumnon  vehementermirari,  which  occiirs  in  the 
motto  Mr.  Penrose  has  adopted  from  the  *'  De  AugmentU,^ 
does  not  precisely  relate  to  the  deficiency  which  he  aims  to 
supply.  The  unoccupied  tract  in  the  field  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy which  Lord  Bncon  pointed  out,  still  remains  unenclosed 
and  uncultivated.  Happily,  howevefj  in  this,  as  in  so  many 
other  cases.  Practice,  directed  by  religion,  good  sense,  and 
experience,  leaves  little  but  a  formal  and  purely  scientific  de* 
ficiency  to  be  filled  up. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  seventh  book.  Bacon  says,  that  mo- 
ralists have,  as  it  were,  in  their  descriptions  of  man  in  the  ab-^ 
stract,  set  us  a  fine  copy,  but  have  left  few  instructions  relative 
to  the  management  of  the  pen,  or  the  formation  of  the  letters. 
And  he  attributes  this  neglect  to  the  cause  which  had,  till  his 
time,  impeded  the  progress  of  other  sciences  ;  namely,  the  re- 
luctance of  proud  and  purblind  philosophers  to  converse  with 
vulgar  fact,  to  make  tnemselves  acciuamted  witb  particulars, 
and  to  adapt  speculations  to  practical  purposes : — '  Fastidiant 
'  Srriptores  versari  in  rebus  vulgatis  et  pkbeiis,  qua  nee  8ati»  mb^ 
'  tiles  tint  ad  disputandum,  nee  satis  illustres  ad  omandum.^ 
Another  cause  should,  however,  be  named  as  having  operated 
to  obstruct  the  progress  of  science  in  this  branch  of  Morals. 
The  '  culture  of  the  will/  to  be  treated  scientifically,  requires, 
as  he  distinctly  states,  a  knowledge  of  the  varieties  of  humftn 
nature,  (cluxracteres  diversi  dispositumum)  as  well  as  of  the  mor^ 
bid  affections  of  the  mind,  and  of  their  remedies.    But  these 
Tarieties  fall  under    no  obvious  distinctions  of  genera  and^ 
species.    Now  the  step  of  science  must  faulter  when  she  essaytf 
to  enter  upon  the  analysis  and  subsequent   classification  qf 
individual  diversities.    It  has  seemed,  therefore,  to  be  tacitly 
acknowledged,  that  himian  nature  is  to  be  known  as  a  matter 
of  science,  only  in  the  abstract,  and  that  the  world  of  fiiicts  il- 
lative to  human  nature  in  the  concrete,  must  be  left  in  wild  con- 
ivsion,  or  at  best  collected  into  petty  heaps  by  the  unguided 
tact  of  observers.    It  is,  perbapHi,  at  toe  present  time,  a  general 
opinion,  that  the  infinite  varieties  of  human  nature  follow  nor 
general  laws ;  or,  that  these  laws  are  too  complicated,  and  too 
much  obscured  in  their  conjoined  operation,  to  be  ascertained. 
If  tJiis  subject  shall  ever  receive  lignt, — ^we  will  not  afiirm  that 
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UiB  of  much  niore  importance  than  the  better  claaaific^tion  of 
■eapshella,— if  it  shall  ever  receive  light,  it  will  be  in  followiii|r 
upon  the  road  which  Bacon's  giant  tread  has  already  trampled 
broad,  firm,  and  smooth.  Individual  facts  mnst  be  perfectly 
^i4  aeparatdy  analysed;  and  the  correspondence  oetween 
Ibrms  and  physical  appearances  and  the  qualities  of  the  mind, 
nwst  be  employed,  not,  indeed,  as  the  guide  to  discoveiy,  but 
as  the  natural  means  of  noihig  those  discoveries  which  may  be 
made.  If  we  might  conclude  with  a  conceit,  we  should  say, 
that  neither  Physiognomy  nor  Phrenology  must  aspire  to  hold 
the  lantern  to  the  discoverer  in  this  region;  but  they  may 
carry  his  inkhom. 

Aft.  IIL  The  Naval  Hutorg  of  Great  BrUain^Jram  the  Dedandkm 
qf  War  hv  France^  on  Febrmarjf  179S  ;  to  the  Aceessum  of  George 
IF.  in  January^  1820 ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Origin  and  pn>- 
greiiivc  Increase  of  the  British  Navy ;  illustrated,  from  the  Cooh 
mencenient  of  the  year  1793,  by  a  Series  of  Tabular  Abstrscts, 
contained  in  a  separate  Quarto  Volume.  By  William  James. 
Two  volumes.  8vo.    pp.  1194.    Price  11. 16s.    London.  1822. 

IT  is,  in  many  respects,  a  most  unfortunate  circnmstancef 
.  that  the  study  of  nistory  tends  to  foster  a  habit  of  scepti- 
cism. Independently  of  dishonest  intention  or  partial  feeling, 
there  are  so  many  sources  of  uncertainty  even  m  actual  in- 
spection, that,  while  we  are  on  our  guard  against  the  prover- 
bial exaggerations  of  rumour,  the  statements  of  the  lodLer-on 
■ej^  to  require  a  scarcely  less  suspicious  investigation.  Rela-* 
tive  position,  more  or  less  coniprenension  of  the  real  nature  of 
the  transaction,  calmness  or  agitation,  with  a  thousand  yarte- 
ties  of  intellectual  or  physical  constitution,  will  have  a  decided 
influence  on  the  views  and  descriptions  of  the  most  unbiassed 
spectator.  The  main  fteicts  will  be  substantially  correct,  and 
will  appear  to  be  confirmed  by  the  result ;  but  there  may  re- 
main a  number  of  accessories,  which,  if  correctly  observed,  and 
Cedrly  brought  forward,  would  necessarily  have  influenced  the 
estimate  of  the  by-  stander,  and  given  a  different  colour  to  the 
business  as  a  whole.  With  how  much  caution,  then,  sbonkl 
we  receive  those  official  narrations  which  are  drawn  up  under 
every  possible  inducement  to  erroneous  detail.  The  hurry  of 
preparation,  the  confusion  and  anxiety  of  actual  conflict,  the 
depression  of  captivity,  the  humiliation  of  failure,  or  the  in- 
toxication of  victory,  place,  for  instance,  military  despatches 
among  the  must  questionable  of  records,  even  when  their  sim- 
plicity, and  the  arithmetical  minuteness  of  their  returns,  seem 
to  guarantee  their  unimpeachable  fidelity.     Lord  Howe  was 
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(Itfttinguished  for  that  species  of  steady  courage  which  Enables 
an  oflicer  both  to  look  coolly  on  that  part  of  the  conflict  which 
comes  within  his  own  range  of  observation,  and  to  sift  the 
statements  of  those  on  whom  he  is  compelled  to  rely  for  more- 
distant  transactions.  Yet  we  find  his  Lordship,  in  his  letter 
describing  the  actions  connected  with  the  victory  of  the  first' 
of  JuDCi  1794,  affirming  that  a  French  line-of-battle  ship  wa» 
sunk  during  the  engagement ;  whereas  the  only  vessel  which 
was  thus  lost,  did  not  go  down  until  the  fleet  of  admiral  Vil-* 
loret  was,  widi  the  exception  of  a  single  frigate,  completely  out 
of  si^ht.  The  blunders  which  have  oeen  multiplied,  in  every: 
possible  way,  by  unofKcial  writers,  have  rendered  their  narra- 
tives quite  unwoithy  of  trust.  Qaptain  Schomberg,  in  his 
"  Naval  Chronology."  relates,  that,  in  May  1793,  '  the  Hyoena 
'  of  24  ^uas  and  160  men,  commanded  by  Capt.  William  Har- 
'  good,  being  on  a  cruise  off  Hispaniola,   fell  in  with  la  Con- 

*  corde,  French  frigate  of  40  guns  and  320  men.    After  a  se- 

*  vere  and  spirited  conflict,  in  which  the  Uycena  was  dread- 
'  fully  shattered,  her  first  lieutenant  and  many  of  her  crew 

*  killed  and  wounded.  Captain  Hargood  was  obliged  to  sur- 
'  render.'  On  the  11th  October  of  the  same  year,  the  Captain 
and  his  officers  were  honourably  acquitted  by  a  court-martial, 
on  the  express  ground  that  '  every  means  had  been  used  to 
'  prevent  the  Hysena  from  being  captured.'  Mr.  JamesV 
statement  is  as  follows: 

*  On  the  ^7th  of  May,  the  Hysna,  when  abont  two  miles  off  Cape 
Tiberony  discovered  a  French  frigate  approaching  her.  Capt.  Har- 
good immediately  called  liis  officers  afl,  and,  with  their  concurrencet 
hauled  down  the  Hya:na's  colours.  Whether  the  Concorde's  guna 
were  of  iron  or  of  wood,  and  whether  or  not  her  shot  could  *^  \a^l^. 
'*  wound,"  and  *'  shatter/'  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  matter  of  con* 
jccture.' 

But  a  circumstance  which  has  the  most  important  bearing  on 
the  correctness  of  all  the  official  narratives  of  naval  conteatSp 
arises  i'rom  the  mode  of  rating  the  vessels  of  the  English  fleet. 
Ill  1779,  an  important  innovation  began  to  be  made  in  the 
armament  of  ships.  A  new  kind  of  ordnance,  said  to  have 
been  the  invention  of  General  Robert  Melville,  and  named 
carrouade,  from  the  Carron  iron  company  at  whose  foundery. 
it  was  cast,  came  partially  into  use.  '  Although  shorter  than 
'  the  navy  4  pounder,  and  lighter^  by  a  trifle,  tnan  the  navy  12 
'  pounder,  this  gun  equalled,  in  its  cylinder,  the  8  inch  howit^ 
'  zer.'  From  its  tremendous  efi'ects  on  timber,  tlie  inventor 
had  denominated  this  formidable  engine,  the  Smailier.  Aftee 
encountering  many  difficulties  in  its  introduction,  this  arm  has 
become  a  favourite  in  the  English  navy,   since,  though  its 
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Kmited  range  renders  it  useless  at  a  distance,  it  ib  dreadMIy 
effective  at  close  quarters.  But,  notwithstanding  the  power 
of  this  artillery,  it  was  not  taken  into  the  account  m  the  rating 
of  the  ships  wnich  carried  it.  The  practice  had  been  to  reckon 
ihe  long  guns  only,  in  settling  the  rank  of  men-of-war,  and 
the  CBrronade  was  not  permitted  to  interfere  with  this  arrange- 
ment. Hence  ori^nated  a  series  of  misstatements  which  gave 
m  character  entirely  erroneous  to  much  of  the  naval  history  of 
the  late  war.  Victories'  in  which  every  advantage  was  on  our 
own  side,  appeared  to  be  gained  by  us  against  fearful  odds ; 
ftbd  the  gallantly  of  our  opponents  was  most  unfairly  thrown 
into  the  shade.  The  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  James  must  have 
cost  him  great  labour  in  the  acquisition  of  the  necessary  in- 
formation; but.  in  return,  it  very  effectually  answers  the 
purpose  of  displaying  the  positive  and  relative  strength  of  the 
vessels  engaged.  He  attaches  to  each  distinct  narrative  two 
tables ;  one  containing  a  specific  statement  of  the  armament  of 
either  party  in  guns  of  different  calibre,  and  in  men ;  the 
second  givmg  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  respective  forces 
in  ships,  guns,  broaaside  weight  of  metal,  crew,  and  tonnage, 
f  n  fact,  he  seems  to  have  spared  no  pains  in  the  collection  of 
his  materials ;  and  in  the  use  of  them,  he  has  displayed 
considerable  talent  and  exemplary  impartiality,  without  any 
mbatement  of  genuine  English  feeling,  we  should  not,  indeed, 
do  justice  to  his  work,  if  we  did  not  express  a  very  high 
opinion  of  its  value. 

He  conunences  with  an  introductory  history  of  the  British  navy, 
not  very  well  written,  but  drawn  up  from  authentic  sources ;  be- 
ginning with  the  Great  Harry,  built  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  tracing  the  gradual  chances  and 
improvements  down  to  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  He  inter- 
mixes, indeed,  with  his  researches,  rather  too  lar^  a  portion 
of  very  unedifyine  criticisms  on  the  inappropnateness  and 
ambiguity  of  certain  terms  of  distinction  applied  to  the  diffe- 
rent parts  and  appendages  of  a  ship  of  war ;  we  can  readily 
excuse,  however,  the  little  annoyance  occasioned  by  these 
ill-judged  interruptions,  in  consideration  of  the  important  in- 
formation which  accompanies  them.  When  he  fairly  launches 
into  the  directly  narrative  part  of  his  subject,  he  secures  our 
attention  by  the  cleaniess  and  discrimination  of  his  details, 
and  by  the  new  light  in  which  he  places  many  events  of  which 
we  had  been  accustomed  to  take  a  very  different  view. 

Among  the  most  pliant  actions  which  distinguished  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  the  engagement  between  the 
Thames  and  the  Uranie  stands  conspicuous.  The  latter 
mounted  43  carriage  guns,  and  her  broaaside  weight  of  meOl 
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was  394  pounds,  while  the  former  had  only  32  guns,  and  her 
broadside  carried  only  174  pounds.    Yet,  C^pt.  Cotes  and  his 

gallant  crew  maintained  a  desperate  contest  during  more  than 
iree  hours,  when  the  Uranie  hauled  off,  both  vessels  being 
dreadfully  shattered.  The  result  was  every  way  singular. 
The  Uranie,  when  she  lay-to  to  repair  her  damages,  was  evi*- 
dently  pumping  witli  all  her  remamiiig  strength ;  and  when, 
after  an  anxious  and  hurried  preparation  of  the  Thames  for  a 
renewal  of  the  battle,  her  crew  looked  round  them  for  thdjr 
antagonist,  the  Frenchman  was  no  where  to  be  seen,  either 
from  the  deck  or  the  tops.  It  did  not  appear  possible  that  the 
Uraxiie  should  have  run  out  of  sight ;  ana  it  is  certain  that  she 
was  never  afterwards  heard  of  under  that  name.  The  Thames 
was  immediately  afterwards  taken  by  a  French  squadron ;  and 
though  her  officers  were  principally  resident  as  prisoners  at 
Brest,  in  which  harbour,  or  in  the  neighbouring  port  of  Quim- 
per,  the  Uranie  must  necessarily  have  sought  shelter,  they 
could  never,  by  the  most  diligent  inquiries,  obtain  any  tidings 
of  her  whatsoever.  The  inference  is,  that  she  must  have  gone  to 
the  bottom  under  the  well  directed  fire  of  her  piiny  opponent. 
There  is,  however,  some  suspicion  entertained,  on  what 
.grounds  does  not  appear,  that  the  Tortue,  captured  in  1797, 
might  have  been  the  Uranie  with  a  new  name. 

ft  was  during  the  first  year  of  the  war,  that  the  occupation 
of  Toulon  by  tne  allied  fleets  and  troops  under  the  direction 
of  Lord  Hood,  took  place.  The  troops  landed  on  the  27th  of 
August  1793,  and  the  evacuation  was  effected  on  the  IQtIi  of 
December.  We  have  made  this  slight  reference  only  as  intro- 
ductory to  the  following  interesting  narrative. 

*  On  the  3d  of  January,  the  British  32  gun  frigate  Juno,  captain 
Samuel  Hood,  quitted  the  island  of  Malta,  with  150  supemumerariei, 
(46  of  them  the  Romney's  marines,  the  remainder  Maltese,)  for  the 
use  of  the  British  Mediterranean  fleet ;  which  captain  Hood,  heiag  un- 
apprised of  the  evacuation  of  Toulon,  expected  to  find  at  anchor  in 
that  port.  A  strong  lee  current  and  a  succession  of  foul  winds,  pre- 
vented the  Juno  from  arriving  abreast  of  the  harbour^s  mouthi  until 
about  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  1 1th  ;  when  captain  Hood|  not 
wishing  to  run  the  risk  of  being  again  thrown  to-lceward,  eipecially 
with  so  many  men  on  board,  determined  to  get  into  Toulon  as  quick^ 
as  possible.  The  Juno  having  no  pilot  or  person  on  board,  acquainted 
with  the  port,  two  midshipmen,  with  night-glasses,  were  station^ 
forward,  to  look  out  for  the  fleet.  No  ships  making  their  appearance 
in  the  outer  harbour,  captain  Hood  concluded  that  the  strong  easterly 
gales  had  driven  the  fleet  for  shelter  into  the  inner  one :  on  entering 
which  he  saw  a  vessel,  with  the  lights  of  several  others ;  and  he  had 
now  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  The  Juno  proceeded  under  her  top- 
sails; until,  finding  she. could  not  weather  a  brig  that  lay  off  Pointe 
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Grand  Tour,  she  tet  her  fore-sail  and  driyer,  in  order  to  be  readj  to 
tack.  Presentlyy  the  brig  hailed ;  but  no  one  in  the  Juno  could  un- 
derstand what  was  said.  Captain  Hood,  however,  suppoaing  tbej 
wanted  to  know  what  ship  she  was,  told  them  her  name  and  nation. 
They  replied  Viva ;  and,  after  seemingly  not  understanding  several 

3ttestions  put  to  them,  both  in  French  and  English,  called  out,  as  the 
lino  passed  under  their  stern,  Luffl  The  dread  of  shoal  water 
caused  the  helm  to  be  instantly  put  a-Iee ;  but  the  Juno  grounded 
before  she  got  head  to  wind.  The  wind  beine  light,  and  the  water 
perfectly  smooth,  the  sails  were  clewed  up  and  handed. 

<  About  this  time,  a  boat  was  seen  to  pull  from  the  brig  towards  the 
town,  for  whatpurpose  was  not  then  suspected.  Before  the  Juno*s  peo- 
ple were  all  off  the  yards,  a  sudden  flaw  of  wind  drove  the  ship  astern. 
To  encourage  this,  and,  if  possible,  get  clear  of  the  shoal,  the  driver 
and  mizen-stavsail  were  hoisted,  and  their  sheets  kept  to-windward. 
The  instant  the  ship  lost  her  way,  the  best  bower  was  let  go ;  on 
which  she  tended  head  to  wind :  but  the  after-part  of  her  keel  was 
still  aground,  and  the  rudder,  in  consequence,  motionless.  The 
launch  and  cutter  were  now  hoisted  out ;  and  the  kedge  anchor,  with 
two  hawsers,  put  in  them,  in  order  to  warp  the  ship  further  out.  Just 
before  the  Juno's  boats  returned  from  tnis  service,  a  boat  appeared 
alongside ;  and,  on  being  hailed,  answered,  as  if  an  officer  was  id  her. 
The  people  hurried  out  of  her  up  the  side ;  and  one  of  two  persons, 
apparently  officers,  told  captain  Hood  he  came  to  inform  him,  that  it 
was  the  regulation  of  the  port,  and  the  commanding  officer's  orders, 
that  the  ship  should  go  into  another  branch  of  the  harbour,  to  per- 
form ten  days'  quarantine.  Captain  Hood  replied,  by  asking  where 
lord  Hood's  ship  lay.  An  unsatisfactory  answer  excited  some  sus- 
picion ;  and  the  exclamation  of  a  midshipman,  **  They  are  national 
cockades,"  induced  the  captain  to  look  at  the  French  hats  more 
stedfastly ;  when,  bjr  the  liglit  of  the  moon,  the  three  colours  were 
distinctly  visible.  To  a  second  question  about  lord  Hood,  one  of  the 
officers,  seeing  they  were  now  suspected,  replied— <<  Make  yourself 
easy ;  the  English  are  good  people ;  we  will  treat  them  kindly :  the 
English  admiral  has  departed  some  time.*' 

'  Captain  Hood's  feelings  at  this  moment  can  better  be  conceived 
than  described.  The  words,  '*  We  are  prisoners,"  ran  through  the 
ship  like  w]ld-6re  ;  and  some  of  the  officers  soon  came  to  the  captain 
to  leam  tlie  truth.  A  flaw  of  wind  at  this  moment  coming  down  the 
harbour,  lieutenant  Weblcv,  the  third  of  the  ship,  said,  *- 1  believe, 
sir,  we  shall  be  able  to  fetch  out,  if  we  can  get  her  under  sail."  T^ere 
did,  indeed,  appear  a  chance  of  saving  the  ship :  at  all  events,  the 
Juno  was  not  to  be  given  up  without  some  contention.  The  men 
were  ordered  to  their  stations,  and  the  Frenchmen  to  be  sent  below. 
Some  of  these  began  to  draw  their  sabres ;  but  the  half-pikes  of  the 
Juno's  marines  were  presented  to  them,  and  they  submitted. 

'  Never  was  seen  such  a  change  in  people :  every  officer  and  man 
was  already  at  his  post ;  and,  in  about  three  minutes,  every  sail  in  the 
ship  was  set,  and  tne  yards  braced  ready  for  casting.  On  the  cablets 
being  cut,  the  head-sails  filled ;  and  the  ship  started  from  the  shore. 
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A  fe^onrable  iaw  of  wind,  coming  at  the  same  time,  cave  her  ad« 
tditional  way ;  and  the  Juno,  if  the  forts  should  not  dis^le  her,  bad 
every  prospect  of  getting  out.  The  ship's  launch  and  cutter,  as  well 
as  the  Frenchmen's  boat,  that  they  mignt  not  retard,  were  cut  adrift. 
No  sooner  bad  the  British  ship  begun  to  loose  her  sails,  than  the 
French  br^  made  some  stir,  and  lights  appeared  on  all  the  batteries. 
The  brig  now  opened  a  fire  upon  the  Juno ;  and  so  did  a  fort  a  littie 
on  the  starboard  bow :  and  presently  all  the  forts  fired,  as  their  guns 
could  be  brought  to  bear.  At  one  time,  it  was  feared  a  tack  would 
be  necessary ;  but  the  ship  came  up  a  little :  and  finally,  at  about 
^alf  past  twelve,  after  having  sustained  a  heavy  fire  from  the  diferent 
batteries  she  had  to  pass,  but  not  without  answering  several  of  them 
with  seeming  good  effect,  the  Juno  got  clear  off*,  without  the  loss  of 
a  man :  her  rigging  and  sails,  however,  were  much  damaged,  and  two 
36-pound  shots  had  struck  her  hull. 

*  An  enterprise  more  happily  conceived,  or  more  ably  executed^ 
has  seldom  been  witnessed,  than  that  by  which  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  British  frigate  Juno  thus  extricated  their  ship  from  the  very 
jaws  of  an  enemy's  port,  filled  with  armed  vessels,  and  fianked  bj 
land-batteries  of  the  most  formidable  description.  On  the  ISth,  the 
Juno  efi^^ted  her  junction  with  lord  Hood's  fleet  in  the  bay  of 
Hi^res.'  Vol.  I.  pp.  281—85. 

Mr.  James's  account  of  the  first  great  naval  victory  of  th^ 
war,  is  carefully  and  ably  drawn  up ;  but  a  slight  etching  of  the 
relative  position  of  the  jieets  when  they  came  in  contact,  would 
have  materiallj^  aided  the  general  description,  necessarily  com- 
plicated as  it  is  by  including  the  manceuvres  of  single  ships. 
Nothing;,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  could  be  finer  than  the 
whole  conduct  of  Lord  Howe  on  that  occasion.  The  emer^ 
gency  rec^uired  a  peculiar  combination  of  condact,  caution, 
and  intre}3idity,  all  of  which  were  displayed  in  perfection  bv 
his  lordship ;  and  had  all  his  captains  done  their  duty,  a  much 
larger  portion  of  the  French  fleet  would  have  found  its  way 
into  British  ports. 

We  have  been  a  little  disappointed  hy  the  meagre  narrative 
of  Admiral  Cornwallis's  brilliant  aflair  in  1795.  There  ought, 
surely,  to  have  been  some  reference  to  the  Spartan  resolution 
said  to  have  been  expressed  by  that  excellent  oflicer,  that  the 
French  should  have  '  all  or  none.'  In  June  of  the  same  year 
occurred  the  partially  successful  chase  of  the  fleet  which  had 
been  repulsed  in  the  last  mentioned  action.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, clearly,  from  the  admission  of  the  French  Conir  *amiral 
Kerguelen,  that  a  little  more  enterprise  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Bridport,  would  have  effected  the  capture  or  destruction  of  the 
whole  hostile  fleet.  His  Lordship  mistook  the  isle  of  Groix 
for  Belle-ile,  and  apprehensive  oi  taking  the  ground,  discoD* 
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tinued  the  action,  though  one  of  the  French  ships«  dravio^ 
more  water  than  the  lai^est  of  ours,  stood  fairly  on  till  it 
opened  the  entrance  to  TOrient.  In  consecjuence  of  this  error, 
three  vessels  only  remained  in  our  possession.  The  following 
gallant  and  well-conducted  affair  signalized  an  earlier  month  <£f 
1795. 

<  On  the  2d  of  January,  a  squadron  of  British  frigates,  under  tlw 
orders  of  sir  John  Borlase  Warren  in  the  Flora,  set  sail  from  Falmouth, 
to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  prevailing  rumour,  that  the  Brest  fleet 
had  again  put  to  sea.  On  the  Sd,  the  squadron  arrived  oiF  the  port ; 
and  the  Diamond,  captain  sir  Sydney  Smith,  was  instantly  detached, 
to  look  well  into  Uie  harbour.  The  Diamond,  with  the  wind  at  eairt, 
commenced  beating  up  towards  the  entrance.  At  two  in  the  after^ 
noon,  she  observed,  also  working  in,  three  sail,  evidently  French  abips 
of  war.  At  five,  in  order  to  1^  ready  to  take  advantage  of  thonesi 
flood-tide,  tlie  Diamond  cast  anchor  between  Pointe  Saint«Maihiaa 
and  Beo-du-Kaz ;  and  found  lying,  within  about  a  mile  from  Saint- 
Mathias,  and  scarcely  two  from  herself,  a  large  ship,  judaed  to  be. 
one  of  the  three  which  had  been  seen  beating  up.  At  eleven,  the 
Diamond  weiehed,  and  worked  on  under  all  sail.  At  two,  she  made 
out  the  vessel  at  anchor  to  be  a  ship  of  the  line ;  and,  at  half  past 
two,  passed  close  to  windward  of  a  frigate  at  anchor  within  Basse- 
Buz6e.  The  ebb-tide  had  now  made ;  but  the  Diamond,  that  she 
might  not  drifl  to-lecward,  or  create  suspicion,  continued  under  sail, 
tacking  between  the  roads  of  Bertheaume  and  Camara.  The  ap- 
pearance of  daylizht  at  seven,  brought  to  her  view,  two  ships  coming 
through  the  Uoulct  de  Brest,  15  sail  of  small  vessels  at  anchor  ia 
Camara  road,  and  a  ship,  without  her  fore  and  mizen  roasts,  high 
aground  on  Petit-Menou  point.  At  40  minutes  past  seven,  not  observ- 
ing any  ships  in  Brest  road,  the  Diamond  bore  up  toward  Saint-Ma« 
tbias.  At  ci^ht,  the  chateau  de  Bertheaume  made  several  signals ;  on 
which  the  Diamond  hoisted  French  national  colours.  In  ten  minutes 
aUcrwprds,  a  corvette,  which  had  been  running  along  Bertheaume 
bay  to  the  westward,  shortened  sail ;  and  evinced  her  suspicion 
of  the  Diamond,  by  hoisting  several  signals,  and  hauling  close  under 
the  lee  of  the  castle.  The  latter  stood  on,  and  soon  passed  within 
hail  of  the  line-of- battle  ship;  which,  with  jury  yards  and  topraasU, 
was  still  at  anchor,  apparently  without  any  second-deck  guns,  and  very 
leaky.  Sir  i>ydney  asked  the  French  commander,  if  he  wanted  any 
assistance:  the  latter  replied  **No;"  and  readily  informed  him,  tbat 
the  ship's  name  was  the  Nestor,  that  ^lle  hud  been  dismasted  in  a  gale, 
of  wind,  and  had  parted  froui  tlie  Heet  tliree  days  before.  With  Uiis. 
intelligence,  the  Diamond,  whose  disguised  appearance,  aided  by  sir. 
Sj^dney's  excellent  French,  had  completely  deceived  the  French  cap- 
tain and  his  officers,  crowded  sail  to  rcjom  her  consorts.  While  the 
French  74  and  British  frigate  were  speaking  each  other,  a  French 
frigate,  with  ton-gallant  yanls  across,  lay  at  anchor  a  short  distance 
to-windward.     The  Diamond,  notwithstanding,  got  clear  off;  and,  at 
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hair  past  ten  in  the  forenoon,  joined  the  Arethnsa;  who  had  been 
stationed  in-shore  of  the  squadron,  on  the  look-out  for  her  Mend/ 

Vol.  I.  967—69. 

In  1796,  a  fair  trial  was  giv^n  to  the  carronades.  So  far 
back  as  1782,  the  Rainbow,  an  old  44,  had  been  fitted  up  wholly 
with  that  species  of  naval  artillery,  to  the  extent  of 

20 68  pounders 

22 42  ditto 

6 32  ditto 

thus  throwing  a  tremendous  broadside  of  1238  lbs. ;  while,  on 
her  former  principle  of  long-gun  armament,  her  broadside  fire 
only  carried  318  lbs.  The  command  of  this  formidable  vessel 
was  given  to  Capt.  TroUope,  who,  unfortunately,  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  fairly  trying  the  effect  of  her  battery*  On  one 
occasion,  indeed,  he  overtook  the  large  French  frigate  Heb^, 
and  fired  into  her  a  few  of  his  32  lb.  balls  from  his  forecasde 
^ns;  the  power  of  his  heavier  metal  was  not,  however,  brought 
into  expenment,  for  his  antagonist,  startled  at  the  iron  massed 
whicb  fell  upon  her  deck,  struck  her  colours.  In  1796,  ihb 
same  officer  having^  been  appointed  to  the  Glatton,  obtained 
leave  to  arm  her  entirely  with  carronades,  mounting  on  her 

first  deck  •  .  .  28  .  •  •  68  pounders^ 

second  do  ..  28  ...  32  ao« 
For  several  months,  he  cruized  fruitlessly  in  the  North  Sea,  but 
at  length  gained  sight  of  a  strong  hostile  squadron,  consisting 
of  three  large  and  two  smaller  frigates,  with  another  vessel  ctf 
similar  force  about  to  join  them  from  to-leeward.  Without 
waiting  to  calculate  the  disparity  of  strength,  Capt.  Trollope^ 
congratulating  himself  on  having  found  an  opportunity  of  putp- 
ting  his  carronades  to  the  test,  ranged  up  alongside  one  of  the 
firigates,  while  another  stationed  herself  on  the  Glatton*s  boW. 
All  three  opened  at  once,  and  the  heavy  broadside  of  the  latter; 
given  at  the  distance  of  twenty  yards,  told  with  such  terrible 
effect,  as  to  put  the  Frenchmen  hors  de  combat  in  less  than 
twenty  minutes.  The  other  three  vessels  occupying  the  place 
of  their  predecessors,  experienced  in  their  turn  the  crippling 
weight  ot  the  Glatton's  68  pound  shot. 

In  the  year  1797,  the  32  pounder  carronade  was  substituted 
for  long  nines  on  the  fore-castle  and  quarter-deck  of  aU  line- 
of-battle  ships.  In  1799,  it  was,  to  a  similar  extent,  assigned 
to  frigates ;  and,  on  the  21st  of  February,  1800,  an  Admiralty 
order  directed,  tliat  24  and  20  gun  sbips  should  cany  32  pound 
carronades  on  the  main  deck,  in  lieu  of  the  long  nine  pounders 
with  which  they  had  hitherto  been  armed.  In  addition  to  the 
much  greater  weight  of  metal,  an  important  advantage  resulted 
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from  this  arrangernent^  in  the  Binalkr  nutnber  of  bandM  reqaiied 
as  artillerists ;  since  a  nine-pounder  long-gun  requires  seven 
men  to  work  it,  while  six  are  quite  sufficient  for  a  32ib  carro- 

nade. 

The  mutiny  at  the  different  ports  in  1797,  is  adequately  de- 
scribed ;  and  while  the  demands  of  the  Portsmoutn  malcon- 
tents are  allowed  to  have  been  substantially  just,  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  Nore  give  occasion  to  the  following  important 
suggestions. 

'  Thus  was  an  end  put  to  the  Nore  mutiny ;  a  mutiny  that,  unlike 
tbc  former,  was  as  futile  in  its  origin,  as  it  happily  proved  unauccessful 
in  its  issue ;  a  mutiny  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  has  eotailed  oatbe 
British  navy,  more  disgrace  than  can  be  washed  away  by  the  most  biil- 
liant  triumph.  It  is  notorious,  that  a  custom  has  long  prevailed,  for  the 
London  police,  when  a  culprit  has  had  wit  enough  in  his  roguery  just 
to  elude  the  letter  of  the  la^,  rather  than  discharge  him  that  he  may 
commit,  with  increased  confidence,  fresh  depredations  on  society, 
to  send  him  on  board  a  man-of-war.  lie  is  generally  a  plausible  fellow^ 
with  a  smattering  of  learning  and  a  knowledge  of  the  world ;  two  quali- 
ties that  rank  him  very  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  unsophisticated 
sailor.  He  sings  a  good  song,  or,  at  all  events,  tells  a  good  story,  and 
becomes,  in  time,  the  oracle  of  the  forecastle.  lie  knows  bis  business 
too  well  to  practise  on  so  circumscribed  a  spot ;  and,  therefore,  as  no 
one  has  witnessed,  no  one  believes,  any  harm  of  him.  He  isf  perhaps, 
a  dabbler  in  politics,  and,  certainly,  from  the  nature  of  his  profession, 
a  *'  bit  of  a  lawyer."  He  therefore  can  expound  acts  of  parliament  to 
the  sailors.  In  doing  this,  he  reads  what  he  pleases,  and  explains  bow 
he  pleases;  tells  them  where  they  arc  wronged,  and  points  out  howtbcy 
may  get  redressed.  In  short,  such  a  character  (and  bow  mHuy  such  have 
-been  scattered  over  the  British  navy  !)  is  capable  of  infecting  »  wbole 
ship's  company :  and  many  of  the  mutinous  crews  could,  no  doubr, 
trace  their  disoi^anization  to  the  first  appearance  among  them  of  one  of 
these  pests  of  society. 

*•  A  word  respecting  pnrir^e  grievances,  or  the  grievances  of  particular 
ships,  and  we  quit  the  subject  of  mutiny,  we  hope  for  ever.  What  a 
lamentable  thing  it  is,  that  power  and  cruelty  should  be  so  often  United: 
no  monarch  is  more  despotic,  to  the  extent  of  inflicting  corporal 
punishment  short  of  death,  than  the  captain  of  a  man-of-war.  If  a  man 
speaks  or  even  looks  too  tic  nd,  he  is  ordered  to  the  gnng-way ;  and  the 
bloody  lurrows  on  his  shoulders  soon  increase,  in  number  and  depth, 
beneath  the  vigorous  arm  that  lays  on  the  cat-o'  nine-tails.  Captains 
there  have  been,  and  captains  there  are,  who  seemingly  delight  in  such 
work;  and  who,  were  the  cruise  long  enough,  would  not  leave  a  sailor 
belonging  to  the  ship  with  an  unscarred  hack.  Such  men,  however,  are 
but  exceptions.  Moreover,  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  cowards  at  heait, 
and,  what  is  worse,  Ubually  make  cowards  of  those  they  command. 
Hence,  officers  of  this  stamp  arc  commonly  the  cause,  mediately,  if  not 
immediately,  of  dishonourable  defeats.     Tbc  brave  officer  pubisocs  a>vr 
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aiii^  thtt  be  mty  not  have  to  punish  twenty,  and  ^htties  with  the  do» 
linqucnt  the  pain  which,  for  example  sake,  be  is  compelled  to  inflict. 
When  he  goes  into  battle,  his  men  fight  like  lions;  and, should  they  at 
any  time  be  drawn  aside  from  their  duty,  they,  looking  up  to  him  as  a 
father,  listen  attentively  to  his  admonitions;  and,  knowing  both  his  be- 
nignity and  his  firmness,  can  neither  controvert  the  justice,  nor  doubt 
the  fulfilment,  of  his  threats/    Vol.11,  pp.23 — 25. 

Large  and  interesting  details  are  furnished  of  the  hard- 
fought  battle  of  Camperdown,  and  of  the  admirable  ma- 
ucDuvres  of  the  British  fleet  in  the  fieht  oiF  St.  Vincent.  In 
connexion  with  a  gallant  affair  in  whicn  Lieutenant  Hardy,  with 
the  boats  of  two  frigates,  cut  out  a  French  armed  brig  from 
tlie  road  of  Santa  Cruz,  Mr.  James  introduces  the  following 
note. 

'  The  Rritish  admiral  (Carl  St.  Vincent)  acted  in  these  matters  as  all 
other  commanders  in  chief  ought  to  act ;  he  appointed,  and  gave  out, 
that  he  would  appoint  to  the  command  of  any  of  the  enemy's  armed  brigs, 
the  senior  lieutenant  of  the  party  that  captured  her.  This  '*  win  her 
"  wear  her"  plan  was  a  belter  way  to  multiply  Nelsons,  than  by  filling 
up  the  vacancies  with  the  oftener  high-bom  than  deserving  gentlemen 
sent  out  by  the  Admiralty.' 

In  November  1797,  owing  to  the  presumption  of  the  master, 
the  Tribune  frigate  was  wrecked  on  a  shoal  near  Halifax. 

*  After  making  two  dreadful  lurches,  the  Tribune  went  down; 
and  left,  struggling  for  their,  existence,  upwards  of  240  men  of  her 
complement,  besides  other  persons  from  the  shore,  and»  what  so 
augmented  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  several  women  and  children. 
Mr.  Galvin,  who,  whenthe  ship  sank,  was  below,  directing  the  men 
at  the  chain-pump,  was  washed  up  the  hatch-way,  and  thrown  into 
the  waste,  and  thence  into  the  water.    As  he  plunged,  his  feet  struck 
a  rock;  but,  presently  ascending,  he  swam  to  gain  the  main  shrouds: 
in  his  way  thither,  he  was  suddenly  caught  hold  of  by  three  poor 
wretches.  To  disengage  himself  from  these,  he  dived  into  the  water ; 
and,  on  again  rising,  swam  to  the  shrouds :  when  he  reached  the 
main-top,  he  seated  himself,  along  with  others,  on  an  arm-chest  that 
was  liUihed  to  the  mast.    The  fore-top  was  at  this  time  occupied  by 
about  ten  persons;  and  there  were  upwards  of  100  clinging  to  the 
shrouds  and  other  parts  of  the  wreck.    Owing  to  the  severity  of  the 
storm,  however,  and  the  length  of  a  November  night,  nature  became 
exhausted,  and  the  latter,  one  by  one,   dropped  and  disappeared. 
The  falling  of  the  main-mast,  soon  after  midnight,  had  plunged 
more  than  40  persons  into  the  waves ;   and  only  nine,  besides  Sir. 
Galvin,    succeeded  in  regaining  the  top ;  which  now  rested  on  the 
main-yard,  that  being  fortunately  held  to  the  ship  by  a  portion  of  the 
ri/rging.    Of  tlie  ten  who  had  regained  the  main-top,  tour  only,  in-^ 
eluding  Mr.  Galvin,  were  alive  by  morning:  of  the  ten  also  in  the 
fore-top,  three,  being  too  much  exhausted  to  help  themselTes,  had 
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been  wiuihed  away;  and  three  others  had  died  ea  thejrlf^;  Itftami, 
by  daylights  but  four  in  the  fore-top. 

<  We  may  here  relate  an  anecootei  atroo^y  iUoatraiive  of  tbil 
thoughtlessness  of  danger  for  which  the  British  tar  has  been  so 
famed.  Among  the  survivors  in  the  fore-top  were  two  acanen*  named 
Kobcrt  Dunlap  and  Daniel  Munroe.  The  latter,  in  the  oi^ty  bad 
disappeared  ;  and  it  was  concluded  he  had  been  washed  away  along 
with  several  others.  However,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  two  howa» 
Manroe,  to  the  surprise  of  Dunlap,  suddenly  thrust  his  head  throngh 
the  lubber's  hole.  His  answer  to  his  mess-mate's  enquiry  wa8»  (Iwt 
he  had  been  cruiatin^  for  a  better  birth ;  that»  after  swimming  about 
the  wreck  for  a  considerable  time,  he  had  returned  to  the  fore^rouds» 
and,  crawling  in  on  the  cat-harpings,  had  been  sleeping  there  more 
than  an  hour. 

*  The  first  exertion  that  was  made  from  the  shore  for  the  refief  of 
the  sufierers,  was,  at  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  by  a  boy, 
IS  years  old,  from  Herring  cove)  who  pushed  off,  by  himself,  in  a 
•mall  skiff.    With  great  exertions,  and  at  extreme  personal  risk,  thia 
noble  lad  reached  the  wreck ;  and,  backing  his  little  boat  close  to 
the  fore-top,  was  waiting  to  take  off  two  of  the  men*  all  hia  skiff 
could  safely  carry,  when  occurred  a  trait  of  more  than  Roman  ma^ 
nanimity.    Dunlap  and  Munroe,  who,  throuehout  the  night,  had,  m 
a  wonderful  manner,  preserved  their  strength  and  spirits,  and  who» 
of  the  four  survivors  in  the  fore-top,  were  now  the  only  persons  in  full 
possession  of  the  faculties  of  mind  and  body»  might  have  stepped 
into  the  boat,  and  saved  themselves  at  least    But,  no ;  they  coose 
to  save  their  two  lialf-dy ing  and  unconscious  companions :  these  they 
lifted  up,  and,  with  great  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  stOl  raging  sea, 
placed  in  the  skiff;  and  the  **  manly  bo}  *'  rowed  them  triumphantly 
to  the  cove.    After  having  deposited  his  freight  at  the  nearest  cottage^ 
the  joyous  lad,  to  the  shame  of  many  older  persons  who  had  larger 
boatSt  again  put  off  with  his  skiff:  his  efibrtt  to  reach  the  wreck  wers^ 
however,  this  time,  unavailing,  and  he  returned  to  the  shorey  wrung 
with  disappointment.     Shortly  afterwards  two  or  three  other  boats* 
including  the  Tribune*s  jo]Iy.Doat>  which,  with  four  men,  had  quitted 
the  ship  just  before  she  sank,  ventured  out)  and  succeeded  in  bring* 
ine  from  the  wreck  the  six  survivors ;  making,  with  the  four  that  had 
talcen  to  the  jolly-boat  and  the  two  that  had  been  saved  by  the  boy* 
12  only  out  of  240  or  250  souls ;  including,  as  already  noticed,  several 
women  and  children,  and  including,  aho,  many  of  those  humane 
persons,  who  had  come  on  board  from  Halifax,  to  lend  their  assist- 
ance/   Vol.II.  pp.  110—113. 

In  September  1797,  the  crew  of  the  Hermione  32  gun 
frigate  mutinied,  murdered  nearly  tlie  whole  of  their  officerBj 
and  ran  the  vessel  into  a  port  on  tne  Spanish  main.  The  ship 
was,  under  these  circumstances,  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Spaniards,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  the  British . 
admiral  on  that  station.  In  October  1799,  the  Surprize,  of  28 
gUAs,  Captain  Edward  Hamilton,  cruizing  off  the  harbour  QJT. 
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Poerto  Caballo,  where  the  Hemiione  lay  at  anchor,  determined 
on  the  desperate  enterprise  of  cutting  her  out  from  the  very 
teeth  of  the  forts  and  batteries  by  which  she  was  defended. 
After  a  fierce  conflict  he  succeeded,  and, the  recovered  ship 
received  the  appropriate  name  of  the  Retribution.    This,  with 
the  boarding  of  the  Desiree  in  Dunkirk  roads,  by  the  Dart« 
Capt.  Campbell,  the  capture  of  the  Cerbere  in  the  harbour  of 
Port  Louis,  by  a  single  boat  under  Lieutenant  Goghlan  of  the 
Viper,  and  Lord  Cochrane's  romantic  action  with  the  Oamo/ 
are  considered  by  Mr.  James  as  the  most  daring  achievements  of 
the  war. 

Nelson's  battles  of  the  Nile  and  Copenhagen  are  fully  and 
ably  illustrated.  But,  with  this  intimation,  we  must  here  ter- 
minate our  notice  of  these  important  volumes,  which  form  an 
indispensable  appendage  to  the  history  of  our  country. 

The  Tables  are  drawn  up  with  almost  superfluous  minuteness. 
Their  accuracy  is,  we  have  no  doubt,  complete,  and  they  are 
extremely  valuable  as  comprehensive  statements  of  the  quality, 
strength,  and  variations  of  our  naval  force. 

Art.  IV.  Description  of  the  Ruins  of  an  Ancient  City,  discaoered  near 
Paienqucj  in  the  Kingdom  of  Guatemala^  in  Spanish  America  / 
translated  from  the  Original  Manuscript  Report  of  Captain  Don 
Antonio  del  Rio,  followed  by  a  Critical  Investigation  ana  Research 
into  the  History  of  the  Americans.  By  Doctor  Paul  Felix  Ca» 
brera,  of  the  city  of  New  Guatemala.  4to.  pp.  xiv,  128.  (17  plates.) 
Price  11.  88.  London.     1822. 

A  short  text  and  a  long  comment  are  no  more  and  no  worse 
-^^  than  might  reasonably  be  looked  for  in  such  a  case  as  the 
present.  The  bare  fact,  without  any  description,  were  sufficient 
to  afford  matter  for  a  whole  dissertation.  Here  are  the  remaint 
of  an  undoubted  Mexican  city  discovered  within  the  recesses 
of  the  New  World,  where,  for  aught  we  know,  Yuhidthiton 
once  reigned,  whom  Mr.  Southey  has  immortalized  in  his 
**  Madoc ;"  but  the  history  of  which,  could  its  history  be 
revealed,  would  doubtless  stretch  back  far  away  into  the  twi- 
light of  time.  Here  are  stone  buildings  and  brick  buildingpi, 
with  bas-reliefs  and  hieroglyphics,  enough  to  put  the  whole 
French  National  Institute  on  the  alert;  and  wno  knows  but 
Monsieur  Dupuis  may  discover,  among  other  strange  thingn 
here  represented,  anotner  zodiac  to  rectify  the  Mosaic  chro- 
nology? Captain  del  Rio  talks  of  excavations  too,  which  are 
to  lead  to  further  discoveries,  in  a  style  that  must  rouse  all  the 
slumbering  energies  of  Belzoni,  should  this  volume  ever  fall  in 
his  way  ;  and  but  for  the  rather  unsettled  state  of  the  country 
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just  now  under  his  Majesty  the  new  Emperor  of  Mexico  ud 
his  allies,  we  should  not  despair  of  soon  oeing  in  jiosaewion  of 
some  English  traveller's  description  of  the  Palencian  city.  It 
aeenis  that  the  existence  of  these  ruins  was  known  to  the  ind^ 
fatigable  Humboldt,  when  exploring  the  wonders  of  New  Spain  f 
and  *  if  the  learned  gentleman  had  not  been  at  an  immenae 
'  distance  from  that  part  of  the  country  where  the  ruinB  l^* 
'  there  is  no  doubt,'  remarks  the  Editor,  '  but  he  would  haT« 
'  visited  these  extraordinary  remains.'  The  wish  that  he  had^ 
is  unavailing :  we  must  be  content  with  the  statement  of  Oapt; 
del  Rio,  wluch  was  drawn  up  in  the  year  1787,  in  the  ahape  of 
a  Report  to  the  Governor  and  Commandant  General  ot  Ae 
kingdom  of  Guatemala,  8cc.,  and  is  stated  to  have  been  brouriit 
to  light  in  the  recent  examination  of  the  public  archives  of  ue 
city  of  new  Guatemala,  among  which  it  was  deposited. 

in  compliance  with  the  royal  mandate,  bearing  date  May 
15th,  1786,  '  relative  to  another  examination  of  the  ruins  dis- 
'  covered  in  the  city  of  Palenque  in  the  Province  of  Cindad 
'  Real  de  Chiapa  in  New  Spain,'  Don  Antonio,-  provided  with 
a  corps  of  Indians  as  pioneers,  proceeded  to  Casas  de  Piedrat 
(stone  houses),  as  the  ruins  are  called  ;  and  after  spending,  as 
it  should  seem,  a  fortnight  in  felling  and  firing  the  timber  with 
which  the  ruins  were  maccessibly  surrounded,  succeeded  in 
opening  a  clear  path,  and  obtaining  a  wholesome  atmosphere 
for  his  further  operations.  '  By  dint  of  perseverance,'  he  ef- 
fected, he  savs,  *  all  that  was  necessary  to  be  done ;  so  that 
'  ultimately  there  remained  neither  a  window  nor  a  door-way 

*  blocked  up,  a  partition  tliat  was  not  thrown  down,  nor  a 

*  room,  corridor,  court,  tower,  nor  subterranean  pajssage  in 
'  which  excavations  were  not  effected  from  two  to  three  yafds 
'  in  depth,'  The  Captain's  description  of  the  sitCt  is  as  fed* 
lows : 

^  From  Palenque,  the  last  town  northward  in  tbe  province  of  Ciadad 
Real  de  Chiapa,  taking  a  south-westerly  direction,  and  saeendiiig  a 
ridge  of  high  land  that  divides  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala  from  Yuca* 
tan  or  Campeachy,  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues  is  the  liltle  river 
Mice],  whose  waters  flowing  in  a  westerly  direction^  unite  with  the 
great  river  Tulija,  which  bends  its  course  towards  the  provboe  of  To- 
basco.  Having  passed  the  Micol,  the  ascent  begins  ;  and  at  half  a 
league  from  thence,  the  traveller  crosses  a  liule  stream  called  Ololuro, 
discharging  its  waters  into  the  before-mentioned  current.  From  this  point 
heaps  of  ruins  arc  discovered,  which  render  the  road  very  diflkalt  for 
another  half-league,  when  you  gain  the  height  on  which  the  Stone 
Houses  are  situated,  being  fourteen  in  number,  some  more  diiapdatsd 
than  others,  but  it\\\  having  many  of  their  apartments  perfectly  dik 
ccrniblc. 

'  A  rectangular  area,  three  hundred  yards  in  breadth  by  (bur  hundic* 
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wid  fifty  in  lengthy  presents  a  plain  at  the  base  of  the  highest  mountain 
forming  the  ridge ;  and  in  the  centre  is  situated  the  largest  of  these  struc« 
cures  which  has  as  yet  been  discovered.  It  stands  on  a  mound  twenty 
yards  high,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  other  edifices^  namely ;  five  to  the 
northward,  four  to  the  southward,  one  to  the  south-west,  and  three  to 
the  eastward.  In  all  directions,  the  fragments  of  other  hWen  buildings 
are  to  be  seen  extending  along  the  mountain,  that  stretches  east  and 
west,  about  three  or  four  leagues  either  way ;  so  that  the  whole  range  of 
this  ruined  town  may  be  computed  to  extend  between  seven  and  eight 
leagues.  But  its  breadth  is  by  no  means  equal  to  its  length,  being  little 
nore  than  half  a  league  wide  at  the  point  where  the  ruins  terminate, 
which  is  towards  the  river  Micol,  that  winds  round  the  base  of  the  moun* 
tain,  whence  descend  small  streams  that  wash  the  foundation  of  the 
ruins  on  their  banks ;  so  that,  were  it  not  for  the  thick  umbrageous 
foliage  of  the  trees,  they  would  present  to  the  view  so  many  beautiful 
serpentine  rivulets.' 

Under  the  largest  building,  there  runs  '  a  subterranean  stone 
'  aqueduct  of  great  solidity  and  durability,*  which  the  worthy 
Don  considers  as  an  undoubted  proof  of  the  builders  having 
had  some  intercourse  with  the  Romans ;  but,  unfortunately, 
he  neglects  to  state  the'precise  grounds  of  this  opinion.  Whether 
the  aqueduct  rests  upon  arches,  is  not  stated.  This  '  charming 
*  locality'  exhibits  all  the  signs  of  a  fertile  soil:  an  abundance 
of  wild  fruit-trees,  such  as  the  '  sapote,  acquacate,  camote, 
'  yaca  or  cassava,  and  plantain,'  indicate  what  the  soil  would 
furnish  under  proper  cultivation.  The  rivers  abound  with  the 
moharra,  bobo,  turtle,  and  the  lesser  shell-fish,  and  running  to 
tlie  East,  NorUi,  and  West,  afford  the  utmost  fo^lity  to  inland 
traffic.  Not  to  make  ourselves  responsible  for  the  vagueness 
and  blunders  of  the  description  of  tne  edifices  in  question,  we 
must  give  it  in  the  Translator's  own  words,  only  with  a  little 
abridgement. 

*  The  interior  of  the  large  building  is  in  a  style  of  architecture  strongly 
resembling  the  Gothic;  and,  from  its  rude  and  massive  construction, 
promises  great  durability.  The  entrance  is  on  the  eastern  side,  by  a 
portico  or  corridor  thirty-six  yards  {varas)  in  length  and  throe  in  breadth, 
supported  by  plain  rectangular  pillars,  without  either  bases  or  pedestals, 
upon  which  there  arc  square  smooth  stones  of  more  than  a  foot  in  thick- 
ness, forming  an  architrave  ;  while  on  the  exterior  superficies  are  shields 
of  a  species  of  stucco ;  and  over  these  stones,  there  is  another  plain 
rectangular  block,  five  feet  long  and  six  broad,  extending  over  two  of 
the  pillars.  Medallions  or  compartments  in  stucco,  containing  different 
devices  of  the  same  material,  appear  as  decorations  to  the  chambers; 
and  it  is  presumable  from  the  vestiges  of  the  heads  which  can  still  be 
traced,  that  they  were  the  busts  of  a  series  of  kings  or  lords  to  whom 
the  natives  were  subject.  Between  the  medallions  there  is  a  range  of 
#indou'9  like  niches,  passing  from  one  end  of  the  wall  to  the  other: 
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some  of  them  are  square,  some  in  form  of  a  Greek  crosa,  bciag  about 
two  feet  high  and  eight  inches  deep.  Beyond  the  corridbr  (here  ia  a 
square  court,  entered  by  a  flight  of  seven  steps.  The  north  side  is  cb- 
tirely  in  ruins,  but  sufficient  traces  remain  to  shew  that  it  once  had  a 
chamber  and  corridor  similar  to  those  on  the  eastern  tide,  and  whieh 
continued  entirely  along  the  several  angles.  The  south  skle  haa  fear 
small  chambers  with  no  other  ornament  than  one  or  two  little  windows 
like  those  already  described.  The  western  side  is  ooRCspondent  to  ill 
opposite  in  all  respects  but  in  the  variety  of  expivssion  of  the  figMrea  in 
stucco :  these  are  much  more  rude  and  ridiculous  than  the  otheis,  and 
can  be  attributed  only  to  the  most  uncultivated  Indian  capacity.  The 
device  is  a  sort  of  grotesque  mask  with  a  crown  and  long  beard  like 
that  of  a  goatf  under  which  are  two  Greek  crosses,  one  within  ihe 

other. 

«  Proceeding  in  the  same  direction,  there  is  another  court,  ainflav 
in  length  to  the  last,  but  not  so  broad,  having  a  passage  round  k  that 
communicated  with  the  opposite  side  :  in  this  passage  thero  are  two 
chambers  like  those  above  mentioned,  and  an  interior  gallery,  looking 
on  one  side  upon  the  court-yard,  and  commanding  on  the  other  • 
view  of  the  open  country.  In  this  part  of  the  edifieci  tome  piUM 
yet  remain,  on  which  arc  relievos  apparently  representing  theMCriioe 
of  some  wretched  Indian,  the  destined  victim  of  a  aanguinwy  ro- 
ligion. 

*  Returning  by  the  south  side*  the  tower  presents  itself  to  aocices 
its  height  is  sixteen  yards ;  and  to  the  four  existing  atoriet  of  tho 
buildine^  was  perhaps  added  a  fifth  toiih  a  cupola,  Theae  storiea  di« 
minish  in  size,  and  are  without  ornament.    The  tower  has  u  woH 

imitated  artificial  entrance Behind  the  four  chamben  already 

mentioned,  there  are  two  others  of  larger  dimensions,  Terr  wcD  «w 

namented  in  the  rude  Indian  style,  and  which  appear  to  oavo  beMi 

used  us  oratories.    Beyond  these  oratories*  and  extending  froas  iioith 

to  south,  are  two  apartments,  each  twenty  seven  yarda  loagbjlMa 

more  than  three  broad  ;  they  contain  nothing  worthy  of  notioet  ea* 

ccpting  a  stone  of  an  elliptical  form,  embedded  in  the  wall,  about  a 

yard  above  the  pavement,  the  height  of  which  ia  one  yard  and  a 

quarter,  and  the  breadth  one  yard.    Below  this  atone,  ia  a  plain  lee- 

tangular  block,  more  than  two  yards  long  by  one  vard  finir  iDdm 

broad,  and  seven  inches  thick,  placed  upon  four  feet  in  form  of  a  tabic^ 

with  a  figure  in  bas-relief,  in  the  attitude  of  supporting  it.    Charae* 

ters  or  symbols  adorn  the  edges  of  the  table.    At  the  extreauty  of 

this  apartment,  and  on  a  level  with  the  pavement,  there  ia  an  aperture 

like  a  hatchway,  two  yards  long  and  more  than  one  broad,  leaning  to 

a  subterranean  passage  by  a  flight  of  steps,  whicht  at  a  regular  dia- 

tance,  forms  flats  or  landings,  each  having  its  respective  doo^vajt 

ornamented  in  front.     Other  openings  lead  to  thia  subteiraneeA 

avenue.    On  reaching  tlie  second  door,  artificial  light  became  neoei» 

sary  to  continue  the  descent  into  this  gloomy  abode»  which  wae  by  a 

very  gentle  declivity.    It  has  a  turning  at  right  angles;  and  aK.tha 

end  of  the  side  passage,  there  is  another  door,  communicating  with  a 

*  There  arc  only  three  floors  in  the  subjoined  etching. 
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ehamber  sixty-four  yards  long,  and  almost  as  large  as  those  before 
described.  Beyond  this  room  there  is  still  another,  similar  in  every 
respect,  and  having  light  admitted  into  it  by  some  windows  command- 
ine;  a  corridor*  fronting  the  South,  and  leading  to  the  exterior  of  the 
edufice.  Neither  bas-reliefs  nor  any  other  embellishments  were  found 
In  these  places,  nor  did  they  present  to  notice  any  object,  except 
some  phiin  stones,  two  yards  and  a  half  long  by  one  yard  and  a  quarter 
broad,  arranged  horizontally  upon  four  square  stands  of  masoniy, 
rising  about  half  a  yard  above  the  ground.  These  I  consider  to  have 
been  receptacles  for  sleeping.  Here  all  the  doors  terminated. 
-  '  On  an  eminence  to  the  South  is  another  edifice,  of  about  forty 
yards  in  height,  forming  a  parallelogram,  and  resembling  the  first  iQ 
the  style  of  its  architecture.  It  has  square  pillars,  an  exterior  gal* 
lery,  and  a  saloon  twenty  yards  long  by  three  and  a  half  broad,  em* 
beliished  with  stucco  medio-reliefs,  representing  female  figures  with 
children  in  their  arms,  all  of  the  natural  size  :  these  figures  are  with- 
out heads.  In  the  inner  wall  of  the  gallery,  on  each  side  of  the  door 
leading  into  the  saloon,  are  three  stones,  three  yards  in  height  and 
upwards  of  one  in  breadth,  covered  with  hieroglyphics  in  bas-rcliet. 
The  whole  of  this  gallery  and  saloon  are  paved. 

*  Leaving  this  structure,  and  passing  by  the  ruins  of  many  others, 
which  were  probably  accessory  to  the  principal  edifice,  the  declivity 
conducts  to  an  open  space,  whereby  the  approach  to  another  house 

in  a  southerly  direction  is  rendered  practicable ..•.. Eastward  of 

this  structure  are  three  small  eminences  forming  a  triangle,  upon  eadi 
ef  which  is  a  square  building,  eighteen  yards  long  by  eleven  broad,  of 
the  same  architecture  as  the  former,  but  having  along  thin  roofiogi, 
several  superstructures  about  three  yards  high,  resembling  turrets^ 
covered  with  ornaments  and  devices  in  stucco.  In  the  interior  of 
the  first  of  these  three  mansions,  at  the  end  of  a  gallery  almost  en- 
tirely dilapidated,  is  a  saloon  having  a  small  chamber  at  each  ex- 
tremity. In  the  centre  of  the  saloon  is  an  oratory,  rather  more  than 
three  yards  square,  presenting  on  each  side  of  the  entrance,  a  per- 
pendicular stone,  whereon  is  portrayed  the  image  of  a  man  in  baa- 
relief.  The  outward  decoration  is  confined  to  a  sort  of  moulding, 
finished  with  small  stucco  bricks,  on  which  are  bas-reliefs.  The  pave* 
ment  of  the  oratory  is  quite  smooth,  and  eight  inches  thick.  On  per- 
forating it  in  order  to  make  an  excavation,  I  found,  about  half  a  yard 
deep,  a  small  round  earthen  vessel,  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  ntted 
horizontally  with  a  mixture  of  lime  to  another  of  the  same  quality 
and  dimensions.  The  digging  being  continued,  a  quarter  of  a  yard 
beneath,  we  discovered  a  circular  stone  of  rather  larger  diameter  than 
the  first  articles ;  and,  on  removing  this,  a  cylindrical  cavity  present- 
ed itself,  about  a  foot  wide  and  the  third  of  a  foot  deep,  containing  a 
flint  lance,  {lance-head f)  two  small  conical  pyramids  with  the  figure 
of  a  heart  in  dark  crjrstalized  stone,  (known  by  the  name  of  chalJa,) 
and  two  small  earthen  jars  with  covers,  containing  small  stones  and 
n  ball  of  vermilion.' 

•     -  -        -  -  —  , , 

*  How  tliis  consists  with  its  subterraneous  position,  we  cannot  ex- 
plain :  there  is  probably  some  error. 
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The  two  other  edifices  are  of  similar  architectare,  divided  iiH' 
temally  inthe  same  manner ;  and  here  also,  the  Don  states,  weie- 
Tound,  by  excavating  under  what  he  calls  the  oratories,  a  flint 
lance  or  lance-head,  two  conical  pyramids  with  the  represented 
tion  of  a  heart,  and  two  earthen  jars.  On  digging  m  otba 
parts,  they  found  small  pieces  of  challa '  in  the  snape  of  lancets 
'  or  razor-blades,'  and  a  number  of  small  bones  and  teeth, 
which,  together  with  specimens  ot  the  masonry,  and  represen- 
tations of  the  principal  bas-reliefs,  were  forwarded  by  Don 
Antonio  to  the  Conmiandant  General,  in  order  to  be  transmitted 
to  Europe. 

We  shall  not  stop  to  point  out  the  obvious  inaccuracies  of 
the  preceding  account,  since  what  appears  obscure  or  incon- 
sistent, may  very  possibly  have  been  rendered  so  by  the  trans- 
criber or  the  translator.  The  publication  certainly  appears  un- 
der great  disadvantages.  The  lithographic  plates  are  given 
without  any  explanation  or  even  numeration,  so  that  there  are 
no  figures  answering  to  the  references  continually  occurring  in 
the  Report.  For  this,  however,  the  present  Publisher  is  not 
responsible,  as  the  drawings  which  accompanied  the  MS.  are 
also  without  references.  To  these  copies,  (for  we  cannot  look 
upon  them  as  originals,)  which  we  have  ourselves  compar- 
ed with  the  plates,  the  Engraver  has  so  faithfully  adhered,  that 
in  the  first  plate,  containing  a  sort  of  ground-plan  of  one  of  the 
edifices,  the  Spanish  terms  for  the  four  cardinal  points,  &c.  have 
not  even  been  translated.  A  still  grosser  instance  ofip^orance 
or  carelessness  occurs  in  the  *  table  of  Mexican  years,'  in  the 
transcribing;  of  which  from  pages  of  a  different  size,  the  nume- 
rical order  has  got  transposed  in  the  most  perplexing  and  ridi- 
culous manner.  There  are  other  blunders  which  we  presume  to 
be  typographical. 

There  is  but  one  plate  representing  any  of  the  edifices.  This 
is,  we  presume,  the  tower  referred  to :  it  has  two  receding 
stories,  and  has  evidently  been  carried  higher.  The  windows 
are  square,  within  arched  niches  somewhat  rudely  cut ;  and 
between  each  story,  a  double  frieze  or  ledge  runs  round  the 
building.  Branches  of  trees  appear  to  have  forced  their  way 
through  the  walls.  The  other  plates  contain  representations  of 
the  bas-reliefs.  These  consist  chiefly  of  figures  in  varied 
dresses  and  attitudes,  and  with  different  accompaniments,  but 
all  more  or  less  decorously  clothed,  with  caps  or  helmets 
adorned  with  flowers,  pearls,  and  sundry  nonAlescript  orna- 
ments. Necklaces  and  strings  of  pearls  are  a  conspicuous  de- 
coration of  most  of  the  figures.  But  the  most  striking  quality 
of  these  representations  is,  the  physiognomy  of  the  counto* 
nances,  which  is  of  one  strongly  marked  character,  though 
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the  individuals  differ.  A  prodigious  development  of  featute, 
especially  of  that  which  should  be  called  the  nose»  but  which, 
in  these  personages^  comes  nearer  to  a  beak,  is  comikion  to  all 
of  them  ;  in  almost  all,  the  chin  recedes  not  less  remarkably 
than  the  proboscis  protrudes ;  while  some  of  the  visages  have 
the  additional  recommendation  of  bein^  fearfully  under^hung. 
This  is  epecially  the  case  with  an  old  pnest  in  a  cap  and  apron, 
who  has  got  an  infant  in  his  arms,  doubtless  with  no  very  good 
purpose.  In  one  of  the  plates,  a  personase  whom  we  take  to 
oe  a  deity,  is  seated  on  a  curious  sort  of  wrone,  with  one  leg 
brought  up  into  the  lap,  and  the  other  depending,  very  mucm 
after  the  fashion  of  some  of  the  Hindoo  celestials,  who  prefer 
very  odd  and  uncomfortable  postures.  This  personage  is  very 
significantly  pointing  upwards  with  the  fore-finder  of  the  left 
hand,  while  the  middle  finger  of  the  right  is  brought  to  rjsst 
emphatically  upon  the  thumb,  like  a  person  talking  with  bin 
fingers.  The  throne  is  ornamented  with  an  enormous  nead  and 
claw  of  an  animal  on  each  side  of  itj  and  perched  on  these 
heads  are  two  undefined  imp-like  forms  with  something  resent, 
bling  a  flame  proceeding  from  their  forehead.  In  the  next  plate, 
a  medallion  of  inferior  execution,  represents  a  personage 
adorned  with  ear-rings,  necklace,  and  bracelets,  but  no  clou* 
ing  except  round  the  waist,  seated  d  la  Turqite  on  a  two-headed 
monster,  and  receiving  a  present  from  a  full-dressed  figure  in 
a  kneeling  attitude.  A  smaller  medallion  in  the  rudest  style^ 
represents  a  tree  with  a  serpent  twining  round  the  trunk,  and  a 
bird  perched  on  a  branch  hard  by ;  and  another  presents  anaked 
youth  kneelin<;,  and  looking  into  the  open  jaws  of  a  monstrous 
nead,  while  another  pair  oi  tusks  are  protruding  at  his  back. 
It  is  observable,  that  none  of  the  figures  have  a  martial  cha* 
racter,  nor  have  they  any  weapon  at  clII  resembling  a  sword.  Bu,t 
what  the  strange  instruments  are  which  they  hold,  or  what  they 
are  engaged  in,  and  what  is  the  import  of  the  strange  hiero- 
glyphics flourished  round  the  largest  drawing,  no  one  can  tell» 
— we  be^  pardon,  unless  it  be  Doctor  Paul  relix  Cabrera.  He, 
with  an  ingenuity  and  penetration  truly  marvellous,  finds  out 
the  whole  history  of  America  in  these  rude  representations, 
and  tells  us  who  the  personages  are,  as  readily  as  if  they  had 
all  been  his  patients.  The  principal  figure,  it  seems,  is  no 
other  than  Votan,  great-grandson  of  Noah,  who  was  the 
first  man  sent  by  God  to  America  '  to  divide  and  portion  out 
'  these  Indian  lands.'  He  was  not  only  a  ^at  prince,  but  an 
historical  writer ;  and  an  account  of  his  birth,  parentage,  and 
adventures,  drawn  up  by  himself,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
bishop  of  Chiapa,  Bbn  Francesco  Nunez  de  la  Ve^a,  author  of 
the  "  Diocesan  Constitutions,"  printed  at  Rome  m  1702^  who 
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was  led  to  withhold  it  from  the  public  only  by  his  religiouB 
scruples^  '  on  account  of  the  mischievous  use  the  Indians  made 
*  of  their  histories  in  their  superstition  of  namaliam/  or  de- 
monology.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  the  i)octor  veiy  8a« 
piently  observes,  '  that  the  place  is  unknown  where  diese  pre- 
'  cious  documents  of  history  were  deposited/  But  a  still  more 
lamentable  loss  to  the  world  has  been  sustained  in  the  destruc^ 
tion,  by  the  hands  of  the  same  orthodox  but  over-zealous  pre- 
late»  of  certain  large  earthen  vases  containing  figures  m  stone 
of  Ihe  ancient  Indian  Pagans,  which  the  unerring  testimony  of 
tradition  ascribed  to  the  same  worthy  American  patriarchy  and 
which  consequently  must  have  been  the  most  ancient  pottery 
now  to  be  met  with.  It  is  possible,  however,  the  Doctor  as- 
sures us  for  our  consolation, 

<  that  Votan's  liistorical  tract  alluded  to  by  Nunez  de  la  Vecs,  or 
another  similar  to  itf  may  be  the  one  which  is  now  in  the  potscMion  of 
Don  Ramon  de  Ordonez  y  Aquiar,  a  native  of  Cuidad  Real:  hei<  a 
man  of  extraordinary  eenius,  and  is  engaged  at  this  time  in  composing 
a  worky  the  title  of  which  I  have  seen^  being  as  follows,  HiHaria  id 
Cielo  y  de  la  Tierra,  that  will  not  only  emorace  the  original  popols- 
tion  of  America,  but  trace  its  progress  from  Chaldea  immediately 
after  the  confusion  of  tongues ;  its  mystical  and  moral  theology,  its 
mythology  and  most  important  events.  His  literary  scqulremeDts, 
his  application  to,  and  study  of  the  subject  for  more  than  thirty  yean, 
his  skill  in  the  Tzendal  language,  in  vohich  idiom  the  tract  jiaiqnien  rf 
istorittent  and  the  many  excellent  authors  he  has  collected,  lemi  us  to 
anticipate  a  work  so  perfect  in  its  hind  as  mil  compUUlji  ^donuk  the 

There  is  so  little  attention  paid  to  Spanish  literature  in  tins 
country,  that  we  have  serious  apprehensions  that  the  work  of 
Don  BLamon  will  never  find  its  way  to  us.  The  title,  however^ 
which  the  Doctor  assures  us  that  he  had  actually  seen,  is  enough 
to  provoke  any  one's  curiosity.  But  we  must  be  allowed  to 
doubt  whether,  when  completed,  it  will  deserve  to  be  styled  a 
perfect  work  of  its  kind,  since  it  promises  to  embrace  only 
'  the  history  of  heaven  and  earth,'  whereas  a  perfect  history 
should  include  at  least  that  of  the  moon,  if  not  that  of  the 
solar  system.  But  to  return  to  Doctor  Cabrera.  The  second 
figure,  holding  mute  dialogue  with  Votan,  is  no  other  than 
the  Egyptian  Osiris :  *  the  mitre  or  cap  with  buira  horns  on 
his  head,  removes  all  doubts*  on  this  point.  And  his  godship 
is  seen  at  the  feet  of  Votan,  in  one  of  these  bas-relieis«  '  sup- 
'  plicating  to  be  taken  to  America,  to  be  there  known  sad 
'  adored.' ! !  !  Other  proofs  of  the  identity  of  the  American 
and  the  Egyptian  rites,  insisted  upon  by  the  learned  Dissertator, 
decency  forbids  our  adverting  to.    I3ut,  in  short,  sucli  is  H^ 
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unequivocal  evidence  supplied  by  these  precious  documents, 
backed  by  the  Doctor's  learned  authorities,  that  the   reader  is 

•  forced  to  acknowled«];e,  this  history  of   the  origin  of  the 

•  Americans  excels  those  of  the  Greelcs^  the  Romans,  and  the 

•  most  celebrated  nations  of  the  world,  and  is  even  worthy  of 

•  being  compared  with  that  of  the  Hebrews  themselves/  Thus, 
at  one  dIow,  the  venerable  traditions  or  ingenious  hypotheses 
which  would  deduce  the  aborigine$  of  the  New  World  from  the 
Phenicians,  the  Philistines,  the  Caithaeinians,  or  the  Ten 
Tribes,  to  say  nothing  of  Captain  Del  Kio's  notion  of  their 
Roman  connexions, — are  all  swept  away  as  falling  fer  short  of 
their  remote  antiquity.  But  then,  happily  for  the  credit  of  Mo- 
ses, and  to  the  utter  confusion  of  Isaac  Peyrere  and  other  iiH 
fidels,  who  have  denied  that  all  the  humaii  race  are  the  descen-^ 
dants  of  Adam  and  Eve,  Dr.  Cabrera  has  proved  the  Ameri- 
cans not  to  have  been  Pnc-Adamites, 

We  had  intended  to  offer  a  remark  or  two  on  these  remains, 
on  the  supposition  that  they  might  have  a  somewhat  less  re- 
mote origin.  It  seems  that  there  are  similar  ruins  in  other  parts 
of  Mexico.  According  to  the  testimony  of  a  holy  father  of  the 
Convent  of  Merida,  wno  gave  the  account  to  Captain  del  Rio, 
about  twenty  leagues  from  that  city  southward,  are  the  remains 
of  several  stone  ediiices,  one  of  which  is  said  to  be  large 
and  in  good  preservation :  the  natives  know  it  by  the  name  of 
Oxmutal.  Eight  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Merida  are  the 
ruined  walls  of  several  other  houses,  which  are  stated  to  in-i 
crease  in  number  in  an  easterly  direction.  At  Mani  on  the 
river  Lagartos,  we  are  told,  there  is  '  a  very  ancient  palace'  re- 
sembling: that  at  Palenque,  which  was  for  some  time  inhabited 
by  the  JFranciscans  while  their  convent  was  building ;  and  ia 
the  middle  of  the  principal  square  is  said  to  stand  a  conical 

Killar  or  pyramid,  built  of  stones.     Lastly,  on  the  road  front 
lerida  to  Bacalar  there  occur  many  other  buildings.    Hum- 
boldt refers  to  the  ruins  of  an  Azteck  city  to  the  north  of 
Mexico,   on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Oila;    and    these  Stone 
Houses  would  probably  be  referred,  by  persons  not  possessed 
of  Doctor  Cabrera's  learning,  to  the  same  people.     Admitting 
this  supposition  for  a  moment,  these  traces  of  an  extinct  nation 
would  still  be  highly  interesting ;  for,  in  these  rude  structures 
and  decorations,  even  thoujjh  we  should  conclude  them  to  be 
the  productions  of  a  post-Cnristian  era,  we  should  still  have,  in 
all  probability,  the  fac-similes  of  the  works  of  their  ancestors. 
'  Savage  nations,*  remarks   Humboldt,  *  and  those  civilized 
'  people  who  are  condemned  by  their  political  and   religious 
'  institutions  always  to  imitate  themselves,  strive  as  if  1^  in- 
'  stinct  to  perpetrate  the  same  forms,  to  preseire  a  pecnKai^ 
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*  trpe  or  ttyle»  and  to  follow  the  methods  and  processes  nhici 
'  were  employed  by  their  ancestors/  This  remark  he  considers 
ss  peculiarly  applymg^.  to  the  Hindoos^  the  Tibetians,  the  Chi« 
nese,  the  ancient  Egj^tians,  the  Aztecks^  -and  the  Peruvians* 
with  whom  the  tendency  of  the  body  towards  dTilization,  has 
prevented  the  free  development  of  the  Acuities  of  individuals. 
The  actual  date,  then,  of  the  particular  specimen  of  art  which 
may  be  brought  to  light,  is,  according  to  this  view,  a  matter  of 
subordinate  importance,  since  it  may  oe  considered  as  a  cast 
from  a  far  more  ancient  mould,  as  the  traditional  imitation  of  a 
primitive  model.  All  the  figures  are  beardless.  The  protrad* 
ing  under«lip  is  so  much  out  of  nature,  that  it  must  be  attribo- 
tra  to  artificial  means.  Some  of  the  Indian  tribes  are  known  to 
wear  pieces  of  wood,  or  bone,  in  their  under-lip.  We  should 
have  remarked,  that  one  of  the  figures  has,  suspended  from  the 
neck,  a  very  pretty  ornament,  which  seems  meant  for  an 
image  of  ihe  sun.    Other  drawing  are  referred  to  in  the  Re- 

f>rt,  though  they  did  not  find  uieir  way  with  the  MS.  to  the 
ublisher,  representing  serpents,  lizards,  statues  of  men  with 
palms  in  their  hands,  others  beating  drums  and  dancing.  See 
&c.  Tliese  might  possibly  have  thrown  further  light  on  the  na- 
tional character  and  filiation  of  the  Palencians,  had  not  Doctor 
Cabrera  settled  the  question.  He  has  actually  '  solved  the 
'  grand  historical  problem,'  without  them,  and  further  data 
would  only  have  detracted  from  the  merit  of  his  achievement 
What  more  can  be  desired  than  sufficient  evidence,  such  as 
shall  leave  incredulity  without  excuse  ?  If  our  readers  are  not 
by  this  time  as  wise  as  Doctor  Cabrera,  it  is  not  our  fault. 


Art  V.  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Walter  Frnnti^, 
Esq.  a  Member  of  the  Committee  of  the  London  Society  ror 
the  Improvement  of  Prison  DiscipliDe.  By  Richard  Knfll 
With  a  Preface  by  Robert  Winter,  D.D.  8vo.  pp.  102.  (^  plates) 
Price  78. 6d.    London.  1822. 

TX7E  have  adverted  in  a  former  article  to  the  subject  of  tliis 
^^  highly  interesting  Memoir;  and  if  any  of  our  readers 
should  hitherto  have  been  unacquainted  with  tne  name  of  Wal- 
ter Venning,  they  will  now  learii,  that  it  is  not  without  just  rea- 
son tliat  we  have  ranked  him  in  the  illustrious  company  of  saints 
and  philanthrojiists. 

Walter  Venning  was  bom  of  piojis  parents,  at  Totness  in 
Devonshire,  on  the  loth  of  November,  1781.  Before  he  had 
completed  his  eighteenth  year,  he  left  England  for  St.  Peters* 
burg,  where  a  near  relative  of  his  was  established  as  a  mer- 
chant, with  whom  he  remained  for  nearly  nine  years.     In  that 
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splendid  and  dissipated  city,  removed  from  the  restraints  of 
the  parental  roof,  and  surrounded  with  allurements  to  vice,  in 
the  midst  of  irreli^ous  associates,  his  educational  prejudices 
retained  a  happy  hold  upon  his  mind.  The  instructions  and 
holy  example  of  his  father  operated  as  a  constant  check  upon 
his  passions ;  and  after  he  became  a  Christian,  he  has  often' 
said  to  his  friends :  *  I  can  never  praise  God  sufficiently  for  a 
*  religious  education :  it  restrained  me  from  vice,  and  kept  me 
'  from  ruin/  But  during  his  stay  in  Russia,  though  he  often 
felt  the  unsatisfying  nature  of  worldly  pleasures,  he  remained 
a  stranger  to  the  power  of  religion.  He  left  St.  Petersburgh  in 
1807,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  his  venerable  father 
died ;  a  circumstance  which  is  believed  to  have  tended  very 
powerfully  torecal  him  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  religion. 
He  now  read  the  Scriptures  with  real  solicitude,  and  sought 
after  truth  like  a  man  in  earnest. 

*  A  beloved  sister  still  recollects  with  what  emotion  he  one  day 
said  to  her.  **  What  good  thins  must  I  do,  that  I  may  inherit  eternal 
life  ?"  She  instantly  replied,  m  the  lan^age  of  the  Saviour,  *<  This 
is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  on  hmi  whom  he  hath  sent.''  He 
paused,  and  meditated,  and  appeared  astonished  at  the  simplicity  of 
the  plan  of  salvation  :  and  from  this  period,  he  gradually  embraced 
the  truths  and  consolations  of  the  Gospel/ 

In  the  autumn  of  1811,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Dissent* 
ing  church  in  London,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Winter,  to  whom  he  always  expressed  a  sense  of  deep  obli- 
gation. With  all  the  ardour  and  zeal  of  his  character,  he  now 
engaged  in  the  Society  for  visiting  and  relieving  the  sick  poor, 
connected  with  that  church ;  and  Uie  habit  of  relieving  the  poor» 
and  praying  with  the  sick  and  the  dyin^,  thus  acquired,  no 
doubt  laid  the  basis  of  those  more  extensive  exertions  on  be- 
half of  the  guilty  and  the  miserable^  which  distinguished  the 
latter  years  of  his  life. 

In  the  year  1815,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Society,  then 
just  formed,  for  the  Improvement  of  Prison  Discipline,  and  the 
Reformation  of  Juvenile  Offenders.  The  first  object  of  that 
Society  was,  to  discover  the  causes  of  the  alarming  increase 
of  juvenile  delinquency,  with  a  view  to  suggest  some  means 
of  checking  the  evil ;  for  which  purpose,  a  personal  investi- 
gation of  the  cases  of  youthful  offenders  became  necessary. 
Accordingly,  every  prison  of  the  metropolis  was  visited  once 
or  twice  a  week  during  a  very  considerable  period ;  and  the  case 
of  every  culprit  under  a  certain  age,  was  searched  out  in  all  its 
details.  The  parentage  of  the  oflfender,  his  means  of  honest 
subsistence,  what  education  he  had  received,  the  apparent 
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origin  of  his  delinquency,  the  length  of  time  he  had  taenia  the 
oommiflBion  of  crime,  his  accomplices,  places  of  resort,  and 
moral  behaviour  since  imprisonment,  were  all  carefully  elicited; 
and  the  information  thus  obtained,  formed  an  invaluable  mass  of 
evidence,  on  which  the  future  plans  and  recommendations  of 
the  Society  were  founded.  In  the  prosecution  of  these  in- 
quiries, many  instances  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  visUera, 
of  lads  whose  cases  called  for  benevolent  interference ;  and  a 
Tery  considerable  number  have  been  ultimately  restored  to  the 
community,  by  what  may  be  called  a  collateral  effect  of  these 
prison  visits,  their  ulterior  object  being  rather  the  prevention 
of  crime  by  attacking  the  growing  evil  in  its  source,  and  the 
reformation  of  prison  discipline.  Mr.  Venning,  during  his  resi- 
dence in  England,  was  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  and  per- 
severing in  these  benevolent  investigations.  Much  of  his  time 
was  spent  in  visiting  the  prisons  of  the  metropolis ;  and  he 
availed  himself  of  his  access  to  their  wretched  inmates,  to  im- 
part religious  instruction,  when  he  could  administer  no  other 
solace  to  the  offender.  One  singularly  happy  instance  of  suc- 
cess in  these  labours,  which  greatly  encouraged  him,  is  related 
in  this  Memoir. 

'  *  Id  one  of  the  visits  to  the  Prison  in  Cold  Bath  Fields»  he  per- 
ceived amid  the  culprits,  a  fine  lad  of  enffagiog  manners  and  prepos- 
sessing countenance.  Being  struck  with  his  appearance,  he  inquired 
particularly  into  his  case,  and  found,  after  the  most  minute  investi- 

Sition,  that  he  was  imjprisoned  for  the  first  offence.  Anxious  to  snatch 
^  is  juvenile  o£fender  from  the  jaws  of  ruin,  he  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  him,  giving  him  instruction,  watching  his  conduct,  and  look- 
ing for  marks  of  contrition.  In  this  he  happily  succeeded,  and  the 
lad  was  afterwards  placed  with  a  respectable  tradesman  in  the  Metro- 
polis. His  conduct  with  his  master,  has  invariably  proved  that  Mr. 
Venning  was  not  mistaken.  During  his  last  stay  at  St.  Petersbuig, 
he  received  a  letter  from  this  youth,  expressing  idl  die  feelings 
of  a  grateful  heart  to  his  benefactor  and  aeiiverer.  The  circum- 
stance operated  on  Mr.  Venning's  mind  in  the  most  powerful 
manner,  and  so  encouraged  him,  that  when  he  was  once  inviting 
a  young  gentleman  to  engage  in  the  same  benevolent  labours, 
he  said  to  him,  *«  Only  succeed  in  reclaiming  one  offender,  and 
it  will  make  you  a  prison  man  for  life/* » 

In  May  1817,  Mr.  Venning  returned  to  St.  Petersburgh, 
partly  and  ostensibly,  we  believe,  for  commercial  purposes, 
out  having  chiefly  in  view  those  higher  objects  which  now 
occupied  the  supreme  place  in  his  regard.  When  formerly 
a  resident  in  that  gay  capital,  he  had  mixed  iu  the  circles 
ot  fashion  and  dissipation,  and  he  wished  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  shewing,  in  the  face  of  his  former  associates, 
that  be  was   "  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,"  and, 
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it  might  be,  of  reelaiming  some  of  those  friends  whom 
he  remembered  with  painful  interest,  from  thoughtlessness 
and  infidelity.  Ten  years  had  not  effaced  the  recollections 
which  attached  him  to  a  country  where  he  had  passed  the 
first  years  of  manhood ;  and  what  strengthened  tne  impulse 
he  felt  to  return  for  a  short  time,  was,  his  desire  to 
carry  into  operation  there,  if  possible,  the  philanthropic 
plans  of  the  Society  in  England.  '  He  had  for  a  fellow 
passenger  the  Rev.  Edward  Stallybrass,  ^oing  out  as  a 
missionary  to  the  Mongolian  tribes  in  Siberia. 

Vartou3  circumstances  conspired  to  protract  his  stay  in 
Russia,  beyond  his  original  intention. 

'  One  reason  was,  the  cordial  reception  which  he  met  with  from  m 
near  relative,  whose  mind  be  was  most  happy  to  find  encreasingly  oped 
to  those  great  truths  which  he  himself  had  received.  Another  was,  the 
greatly  improved  state  of  religious  society  in  St.  Petersburgh.  A  third 
in  connexion  with  this,  was  the  enlarged  opening  which  he  there  per- 
ceived for  all  plans  of  promoting  religion,  through  the  wonderful  oxer-' 
tions  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  the  fourth  was,  the  opportunity  of  active 
usefulness  which  he  found  in  his  favourite  employment  of  visiting  prisons, 
both  in  the  metropolis  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire.' 

Mr.  Venning  met  with  the  warmest  encouragement  from  his 
Excellency  Prince  Ghtlitzin;  and  on  receiving  his  assurances  of 
favour  and  support,  he  resolved  to  decline  aU  commercial  busi- 
ness, and  even  to  avoid  the  appeairance  of  it  by  not  attending 
the  exchange,  in  order  that  ne  might  devote  himself  entirely 
to  his  philanthropic  plans,   and  *  S^ink  of  nothing  besicteis 
'  prisons.'    When  the  Imperial  Court  ren\pved  for  a  season  tp 
Moscow  in  the  beginning  of  1818,  Prince  Galitzin  invited  Mn 
Venning  thither,  to  explore  the  prisons  of  that  city,  with  which 
he  readily  complied.    He  was  tnere  introduced  to  the  Princess 
Mestchersky,  who  entered  most  cordially  into  his  views,  ac- 
companied him  in  his  first  visit  to  the  prisons  of  Moscow,  and 
remained  his  warm  supporter  in  all  his  benevolent  l&bouts. 
She  also  translated  into  Russ,  the  memorial  dravm  up  by  Mr. 
Venning  on  the  subject  of  prison  discipline,  together  with  the 
plan  of  a  proposed  society  tor  the  care  of  prisons  in  the  Rus- 
sian capital,  which  were  laid  before  the  Emperor  by  Prince 
Galitzin,  and  obtained  the  Imperial  sanction.     A  letter  from 
Mr.  Venning  to  Sam.  Hoare,  jun.  Esq.  the  chairman  of  the 
Prison  Discipline  Society,  dated  St.   Petersburgh,  Oct.  16, 
N.S.  1819,  announces  the  first  General  Meeting  of  the  Society 
for  the  Care  of  Prisons,  at  the  residence  of  ite  President  Prince 
Galitzin. 

<  The  day  of  our  meeting/  he  says,  '  was  very  remarkable,  it  beio^ 
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that  day  nx  yean  that  the  French  wen  driten  out  <tf  lioicov*  The 
apartmetd.in  which  we  sat^  was  hung  rouod  with  the  pcMtraiti  of  the 
most  distltiguished  characters  of  the  country,  both  statesmea  and  grae- 
rait ;  among  whom  I  observed  the  brave  Field«llarshal  Kutusoff,  whose 
amiable  daughter,  Mrs.  Tobtoy,  will,  I  expect,  soon  prove  a  secood 
Mrs.  Fry.' 

The  Metropolitan  of  Novorogod  and  St.  PetersbnTg,  the 
Archbishop  or  Twer,  and  their  Lxcellencies  Count  Lieren  and 
Baron  VittenghofF,  were  appointed  Vice  Presidents  of  the 
Gentlemens*  Uommittee;  and  her  Excellency «  Mrs.  Kaza- 
davloff,  widow  of  the  late  Minister  of  State  for  the  Interior, 
President  of  the  Ladies'  Committee.  Mr.  Venning  thus 
concludes  die  letter  containing  the  account  of  the  Ueneral 
Meeting. 

'  All  the  members  were  divided  into  Sub-committees  of  InspectioD, 
&c*  All  were  anxious  to  be  employed  in  some  way  or  other  in  this 
benevolent  work  ;  and  the  truly  pious  Mrs  Kazadavluflf  actually  engaged 
me  with  tears  in  her  eyes  to  go  with  her  into  the  prisons,  where,  she 
says,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  she  will  endeavour  to  do  some  good. 
The  prospect  of  being  so  benevolently  employed,  has  cheered  her  spirits, 
which  had  been  ^rei^y  depressed  by  the  decease  of  her  late  husband. 

'  The  ship  is  just  come,  which  I  suppose  has  brought  the  tablet  of 
&e  likeness  of  Howard  for  the  Emperor.  I  have  now  made  up  my 
mind  to  pass  this  winter  in  Russia,  as  it  bids  fair  lo  be  the  most  active  and 
the  most  happy  of  my  life.* 

Mrs.  Kazadavloff  died  the  year  following,  on  the  birth-day 
of  her  husband,  according  to  her  wish  and  presentiment  that 
she  should  expire  on  that  day. 

Mr.  Venning  next  tumedi  his  attetition  to  the  state  of  the 
prisons  at  Cronstadt,  and  having  received  his  Imperial  Majes- 

S*s  sanction,  he  took  the  first  opportunity  of  nroceeding  to 
at  place.    In  July  1820,  an  auxiliary  Prison  Uonunittee  was 
established  there. 

.  *  The  large  and  elegant  hall,'  Mr.  Venning  writes,  '  in  which  we 
met,  was  at  the  appointed  hour  filled  whb  naval  officers;  and  the 
orchestra  contained  companies  of  sailors,  who  were  permitted  to  come, 
being  all  members  of  the  Qrautadt  BibU  Society — a  circumstance 
which  to  my  mind  rendered  their  appearance  peculiarly  pleasing. 

'  The  Clergy  of  Cronstadt  were  also  there,  and  when  the  service  ac- 
cording to  the  Greek  Church  had  been  performed,  the  Admiral  (Ko- 
rabka)  rose,  and  read  an  admirable  letter  from  Prince  Galitain  on  the 
prison  subject^  in  which  the  beloved  Monarch's  pleasure  was  declared 
relative  to  this  Committee*  After  the  letter  was  read,  the  Admiral  de- 
livered an  appropriate  speech,  in  which  he  enlarged  on  the  usefulncn 
of  such  an  institution ;  and,  as  a  stimulus  to  action,  he  adverted  to  the 
iodefattgable  labours  of  the  illustrious  Howard,  whose  bcitt;voleui  career 
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%at  ended  by  death  at  Cberson.     By  this  speech  you  tvill  pcrcette  that 
the  glorious  example  of  Howard  still  continues  to  animate  a  grateful 
nation,  which  seems  to  seek  occasions  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of 
that  great  man  ••••••••  After  the  meeting,  we  dined  with  several  of  the 

members  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Mr.  Bcrlofsky,  with  whom  we  re- 
sided, lie  is  the  Treasurer  of  the  Bible  Society  in  Cronsludt ;  and 
wherever  we  find  a  true  friend  of  that  kindred  Institution,  we  are  sure  ^ 
to  find  a  prison-^man,  I  must  mention  that  the  Russian  Bible  Society  has 
risolvod  to  supply  the  Prison  Society  with  Bibles  and  Testaments  for 
the  use  of  the  prisoners,  gratis.  When  we  had  dined,  we  all  visited 
the  Naval  Hospital.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  sick  were  not  supplied 
with  the  Scriptures,  and  I  proposed  that  we  should  take  with  us  a  good 
supply  of  the  Four  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  printed  in  the  Slavoniau  and 
Modern  Russ.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Pinkerton  and  I  supplied  every  ward 
through  which  we  passed,  being  in  all  fifly-eight.  Here  also  1  dis- 
tributed the  remainder  of  my  tracts.  By  this  plan,  1217  sick  men  were 
furnished  with  the  means  of  obtaining  everlasting  life.  The  poor  fellows 
were  soon  observed  to  assemble  together  in  groupes,  and  to  press  on  one 
another  to  hear  the  word  of  God — -some  of  them  with  a  tract,  and  others 
with  a  Testament,  reading  aloud  to  those  who  rejoicwl  to  hear  the  great 
truths  of  the  Gospel.  We  also  visited  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  and  another 
for  unfortunate  women,  and  supplied  them  with  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
It  would  have  cheered  your  heart  to  have  been  with  us. 

*  The  Kmperor  purposes  to  return  to  his  capital  from  Warsaw  next 
October,  when  the  plan  of  the  new  prison  that  has  been  drawn  under 
my  direction,  will  be  laid  before  him,  which,  if  his  Majesty  approves, 
will  be  carried  into  execution  without  delay.  Thus,  my  dear  friend,  the 
Divine  blessing  seems  to  attend  every  step  we  take  in  our  heavenly  work. 

•  • • 1  am  now  on  the  eve  of  my  departure  from  Russia. 

This  morning  I  called  on  the  dear  Prince  Galitzin,  to  take  leave  of  him, 
und  to  thank  him  for  all  his  kindness/ 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution^  on  the  6th  of  August  1820,* 
Mr.  Venning  sailed  for  Copenhagen  on  his  return  to  his  native 
landf  in  the  American  Bri^  George  ;  his  intention  being  to  visit 
the  prisons  and  hospitals  in  that  capital,  and,  if  practicable,  to 
establish  a  Prison  Society  there.  For  this  purpose,  he  was 
furnished  with  letters  of  introduction  from  Prince  Oalitzin  to 
powerful  individuals  in  Denmark.  But,  on  the  fifth  day,  the 
ship  in  which  he  had  embarked,  struck  on  a  reef  of  rocks  called 
Roth  Scar,  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  After  every  attempt  had 
been  made  in  vain  to  get  her  off,  the  crew  were  obliged  to  take 
to  the  boats,  and  they  were  picked  up  at  last  by  a  Bremen  ves- 
sel bound  for  Cronstadt.  Here  Mr.  Venning  jifas  taken  seriously 
ill,  and,  after  losing  his  passage  to  Copenhagen  in  another  ves- 
sel, was  ulti.niately  compelled  to  rettim  to  St.  Petersburg. 
'  Thus,'  said  his  illustrious  friend  Prince  Galitzin,  in  an  address 
to  the  Prison  Committee  at  the  annual  meeting  subsequent  to 
his  death. 
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'  dM  Almighty  Alafotet  of  evmts  ordained  thai  be  Aoitf  Jsj  domi 
the  fnSX  ubernade  of  hit  body  here,  in  order  to  be  clolbed  with  m 
eternal  one  not  made  with  hands — that  he  ihould  here  finish  hia 
earthly  career,  in  order  to  commence  another  in  our  Father's  Igi'ngAfffft 
whtdi  it  on  high/ 

During  the  whole  Autumn,  Mr.  Venning  waa  lookins;'  out  for 
a  fit  opportunity  to  depart ;  but  adverse  winds  compeUed  him 
to  remain  in  Russia.  About  three  weeks  before  his  deatfa,  he 
went  as  usual  to  the  prison,  accompanied  with  another  member 
of  theiViaiting  Committee.  At  this  time,  there  was  a  male 
prisoner  lying  dangerously  ill  of  typhus  fever.  Both  the  vi* 
siters  caught  the  disorder.  Mr.  Venning's  conipanion  was 
first  seized,  and  was  at  one  time  given  over  bv  the  physicians  ; 
but  be  recovered,  and  is  still  actively  engaged  in  his  benevolent 
labours.  M*r.  Venning's  complaint  began  with  a  cold;  it 
rapidly  increased;  and  on  the  22nd  of  January  1821,  he  ex« 

}>ired,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Peterson  and  some  other  Christian 
riends.  On  the  following  Saturday,  his  remains  were  com* 
mitted  to  the  grave ;  and  among  those  who  assembled  to  pay 
their  last  tribute  to  hia  memory,  were  Prince  Ckditzin  and 
several  other  Russian  noblemen,  the  British  Ambassador,  Sir 
Charles  Bagott,  with  his  suite,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
Prison  Committee.  A  simple  monument,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Prince  Oalitzin,  is  erected  over  his  remains,  presenting,  on  the 
principal  side,  a  bas-relief,  in  which  Mr.  Venning  is  represented 
entering  a  prison  with  a  Bible  in  his  hand :  under  it,  in  Russ 
and  English,  are  the  following  paasages  from  Scripture ;  **^  1  was 
**  sick  and  ye  visited  me :  I  was  in  prison  and  ye  came  unto 

**  me." ^"  And  I  beard  a  voice  from  Heaven  saying  unto 

^  me.  Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead;"  &c«    On  the  reverse  side, 
in  Russ  only,  is  the  following  inscription^ 

*  The  Society  of  St.  Petersbargfor  the  Improvement  of  Prison;, 
have  raised  this  monument  to  the  memory  of  their  beloved  co- 
labourer,  Walter  Venning,  co-patriot  (countrjrman  ?)  of  Howard,  and 
ibunder  of  the  Prison  Institutions  of  this  country.  He  was  bom  in 
Nov.  1781,  and  died  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  on  the  10th  of  Januarv 
18«1.'  ^ 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  '  while/  as  the  illustrious 
President  re^iarked,  '  Russia  has  to  shew  near  one  frontier  the 
'  ashes  of  his  countryman,*  who  fell  a  victim  to  his  philan- 
thropy,  at  another  extremity  of  that  vast  empire,  this  simple 
memorial  repords  the  labours  of  *  a  Second  jHoward,'  cut  off 
in  the  prime  of  life  and  the  midst  of  usefulness,  by  a  similar 
dispensation  of  Providence.  These  are  the  men  who  illustrate 
the  Christian  character,  and  endear  to  foreign  nations  the 
English  name. 
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A  portrait  of  Mr.  Venning,  and  a  Tiew  of  his  monument, 
are  annexed  to  the  present  Memoir ;  but  we  regret  that  by  this 
means  the  price  of  the  Tract  should  have  been  rendered  some- 
what exorbitant.    Of  the  Memoir  itself,  we  cannot  say  much. 
Mr.Knill  appears  to  have  laboured  under  some  disadvantages  in 
writing  it,  and  we  are  under  obligations  to  him  for  what  he  has 
presented  to  us.  But  we  should  have  been  glad  of  more  details  in 
the  place  of  some  of  the  reflections ;  and  these,  we  should  have 
thought,  might  have  been  obtained  from  Dr.  Paterson  or  some 
of  his  more  intimate  fellow-labourers.    A  greater  distinctness^ 
too,  might  have  been  given  to  the  outlines  of  his  character. 
These  were,  if  we  mistake  not,  a  singular  meekness  and  even 
difhdence,  not  perhaps  altogether  natural  to  him,  for  he  was  of 
a  warm  and  enthusiastic  temper,  but  the  result  of  Christian 
humility  and  self-government ;  combined  with  an  undeviating 
firmness  and  perseverance  in  prosecuting  his  public  undertakinffs. 
'  No  prospect  of  personal  danger,'  as  the  Committee  of  me 
Prison  Discipline  Society  remark,  *  no  consideration  of  per- 
'  sonal  ease,  could  induce  him  to  relax  in  his  noble  efforts/    In 
an  extract  which  Mr.  Knill  says,  not  very  judiciously  that  he 
woidd  have  written  in  letters  of  gold,  we  find  this  excellent  man 
complaining  of  his  habitual  slothfulness,  and  his  too  great 
fondness  for  luxurious  living.    Such  confessions  indicate  both 
the  tenderness  of  his  conscience,  and  the  high  standard  which 
he  had  set  before  him ;  since  nothing  was  more  conspicnouB 
than  his  constant  activitjr  in  doing  ^od,  his  steadiness,  and 
his  self-denial.    '  He  sacrificed  healSi,  interest,  comfort,  and 
'  society,  to  encounter  vice,  misery,  disease,  and  even  death.' 
But  no  trait  was  more  conspicuous  in  his  character  than  the 
tenderness  of  his  compassion.    While  he  displayed  no  small 
decree  of  inflexibility  in  his  adherence  to  the  principles  of  his 
conduct,  his  heart  was  alive  to  the  softest  appeals  of  human 
misery;  *  nor  would  he  spare  any  effort  to  reform  the  vicious  or 
'  befriend  the  forsaken.'    One  short  extract  from  his  private 
papers,  will  shew  both  what  was  the  main»spring  of  his  actions, 
and  what  was  the  model  which  he  proposed  for  his  own  imita^- 
tion.     It  occurs  in  the  shape  of  a  meditation  on  thatpassagein 
the  xith.  oi  John  :"  Jesus  saith  unto  his  disciples,  let  us  ^  into 
"  Judea.     His  disciples  say  unto  him,  Master,  the  Jews  of 
"  late  sought  to  stone  thee,  and  goest  thou  thither  again?" 


opportunities 

lasts. 

peaceful  slumbers,  till  the  awful  realities  of  the  reiunrection'biml 

upon  me,  and  Christ  shall  take  all  his  faithful  senraDlt  unto  himsdf 

for  ever.* 


610  Morison  on  OmgregaiioHal  Uniom. 

Young  has  finely  said : 

*  Talk  ther  of  morals?    O  thou  bleedii^  Love, 
The  grana  morality  ii  love  of  Thee.' 

As  truly  may  it  be  said,  true  orthodoxy  consists  in  nothing 
more  than  in  conformity  to  the  Divine  exemplar.  The  highest 
designation  we  can  bestow  on  the  subject  of  these  Memoirs,  is 
this :  he  was  a  follower  of  Christ. 


Art.  VI.     OfCthe  best  Methods  of  promoting  an  effective  Uniom  among 
Congregational  Churches,  without  infringing  on  their  Independence* 
A  Discourse  clclivcrcd  at  a  Monthly  Association  of  Protestant  Dit- 
senting  Ministers.     By  John  Morison.     8vo.  pp.  58.     Price  ls.6d.' 
London.  1822. 

Tjl^E  took  occasion,  in  our  notice  of  Mr.  James's  "  Church- 
^^    **  member's  Guide/*  to  throw  out  some  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  a  more  visible  union  among  congregational  churches, 
to  which  Mr.  Morison  has  done  us,  we  find,  the  honour  to  re- 
fer.    It  has  given  us  high  satisfaction  to  find  the  subject  much 
more  fully  and  advantageously  treated  in  this  very  able  discourse. 
The  spirit  which  it  breathes,  is  so  tndy  catholic,  so  completely, 
the  opposite  of  a  sectarian  party-spirit,  and  its  strain  is  so 
thoroughly  practical,  that  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  do  much  good, 
even  should  it  fail  to  give  rise  to  any  immediate  attempt  to  fol- 
low out  the  Author's  suggestions.    The  *  union'  for  which  he 
pleads,  has  long  been  acknowledged  to  be  a  desirable,  though 
regarded  by  many  as  a  somewhat  Utopian  measure.     Schemes 
of  union  have  been  brought  forward  by  well-meaning  projec- 
tors, and  have  met  with  no  support ;  which  has  induced  some 
persons  to  treat  the  object  itself  as  visionary  and  impracticable, 
but  projects  of  union,  which  rest  on  rules  and  regulations,  are 
something  like  the  treaties  of  peace  which  have  so  often  settled 
and  resettled  the  state  of  Eurone ;  they  last  only  till  it  suits 
either  party  to  find  a  pretext  for  oreaking  them.    Union  cannot 
be  the  result  of  aiw  scheme ;  it  can  be  brought  about  only  by 
the  recognition  of  common  principles ;  and  it  is  the  distinguish- 
ing recommendation  of  ]^c.  Morison's  sermon,  that  it   has  for 
its  object,  to  explain  and  assert  those  principles  which,  if  gene- 
rally understood  and  recognised  by  Congregatioualists,  would 
infallibly  unite  the  Body  much  more  closely  tnan  any  nicely  con- 
structed, scheme  that  could  be  devised. 

^  Could  the  Writer,*  says  Mr.  M*,  *  for  a  moment  imagioe  that 
coDgregational  principles  do  not  provide  for  a  more  harmonious  ad* 
JQBtment  of  churches  than  at  presont  exists,  he  might  be  tempted,  fbc 
the  first  time  in  his  lifct  to  question  their  scriptural  origin.    UnliU . 
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however,  the  actual  resources  of  the  system  are  fairly  tried  and  found 
wanting,  he  will  console  himself  with  the  thoueht,  that  it  is  really 
efficient,  but  that  its  application  is,  in  a  mournfiu  degree,  defective. 
If  the  plan  of  government  which  obtains  within  the  bosom  of  a  strictly 
congregational  church,  be  the  most  adapted,  in  the  opinion  of  its 
advocates,  to  promote  the  ends  of  local  Christian  fellowship,  it  must 
be,  upon  the  supposition  that  their  preference  is  well-founded,  the 
best  adapted  aJso  to  bring  together  into  harmonious  concert  all 
the  churches  of  the  same  generiu  order ;  unless  it  can  be  proved,  that 
those  principles  which  unite  and  harmonize  on  the  small  scale,  tend 
to  anarchy  and  disaffection  on  the  large.' 

The  pi^tice  of  Dissenting  Churches  is  confessedly,  defec- 
tive and  exceptionable  in  these  respects ;  yet,  if  it  can  be  shewn 
that  our  principles  are  not  responsible  for  the  apparent  defects 
of  the  system,  but  that  tnose  principles,  if  consistently 
acted  up  to,  would  correct  all  that  is  defective  in  the  practice, 
the  vindication  of  our  Congregational  polity  will  be  complete. 
Christianity  itself  can  be  m  no  other  way  disengaged  from 
the  objections  which  have  been  brought  a^inst  it,  founded  on 
the  practices  of  many  who  have  professed  tne  religion  of  Christ. 

A  preliminary  inquiry  here  seems  to  present  itself.  How  has 
it  come  to  pass,  that  the  want  of  union  and  combination  which 
is  complained  of,  is  found  to  exist  in  a  body  so  much  agreeing 
in  doctrine,  and  exhibiting,  even  as  to  outward  modes,  so  near 
an  approach  to  uniformity  ?  It  is  not  that  Orthodox  Dissent- 
ers ailTer  among  themselves  more  widely  than  the  .ministers  of 
more  compactly  organized  religious  communities,  or  that  there 
ia  any  backwardness  on  the  part  of  Independent  churches  to 
associate  for  local  or  specific  objects.  Whence,  then,  does  the 
evil  originate  ? 

The  nistory  of  the  English  Dissenters  will  supply,  perhaps, 
the  best  explanation  of  their  present  ecclesiastical  aspect.  The 
first  Nonconformists,  with  the  exception  of  the  Brownists,  were 
for  the  most  part  Presbyterians.  The  Presbyterian  form  of 
Church-ffovemment  provides  for  the  most  complete  visible  unity 
of  the  body,  and  is  adapted  to  secur^w  effective  co-operation  of 
all  its  members.  But  it  is  long  since  the  English  Presbyterians 
have  parted  with  every  thing  but  the  name.  The  sect  which 
once  was  powerful  enough  to  contend  for  ascendancy  with 
Episcopacy  itself,  which  numbered  a  large  portion  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  among  its  supporters,  and  long  comprised  by 
far  the  most  respectable  and  numerous  body  of  Dissenters,  has 
dwindled  down  into  the  fleshless  skeleton  of  a  party,  from 
which  not  merely  the  glory  has  departed,  but  the  conservative 
principle  of  life ;  and  except  where  it  has  been  raised  anew  to 
fearful  energy  by  the  vampire  spirit  of  Socinianism,  it  is  kept 
only  by  endowments  and  trust-deeds  from  mouldering  into  dust. 
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Info  the  causes  of  this  decline^  it  would  be  fbreiga  finomour 
present  purpose  to  enter ;  but  it  is  matter  of  bistorical  &Gt» 
that  a  total  disregard  of  discipline  preceded  the  corruption  of 
doctrine*  which  spread  like  a  leaven  through  tlie  denomination. 
.  And  so  ftir  are  we  from  regretting  that  Dissent  does  not  pnmde  for 
the  perpetuation  of  its  forms  after  the  spirit  has  departed,  that 
we  consider  this  as  no  small  recommendation  of  the  eonstitutioft 
of  Dissenting  communities^ — as  a  proof  of  their  being  in  this  re* 
•pect  assimilated  to  the  primitive  churches ;  and  we  are  disposed 
to  deprecate  all  testamentary  endowments,  because  they  tend  to 
impart  a  factitious  perpetuity  to  a  non-efficient  ministry,  by 
embalming,  as  it  were,  bodies  exanimate  and  naturally  tending 
to  decay.  Had  the  church  at  Laodicea  been  established,  it 
would  probably  have  retained  the  form  of  orthodoxy  somefHiat 
longer,  and  would  doubtless  have  survived  the  utter  extinctioiL 
of  Christian  zeal,  remaining  venerable  for  its  antiquity  and 
Apostolic  origin,  when  it  had  no  other  claim  to  veneration.  But 
the  lamp  was  removed  out  of  its  place. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  Presbyterian  churches  were 
undergoing  a  moral  dilapidation,  Christianity  was  reviving  in 
this  country  in  other  forms,  and  the  principles  of  Congregational 
church-government  were  gainin?  ground,    and  proiring  their 
efficiency.    Many  of  the  old  Presoyterian  churches  have  gradu- 
ally become  Independent  in  their  constitution,  so  that  the  ex* 
tinction  of  English  Presbyterianism  has  been,  in  part,  the  effect 
of  a  substitution  rather  than  a  numerical  decrease.    The  prin- 
ciples of  what  have  been  called  Independent  churches  have,  in 
many  cases,  been  imperceptibly,  and  as  it  were  necessarily 
adopted,in  practice  ratherthanin  theory.  The  change  hasnot  been 
wrought  by  dint  of  controversy,  for,  except  withlSpiscopalian- 
ismf,  there  has  been  none.    Presbyterianism  has  found  of  late 
no  advocates  in  this  country ;  it  seems  to  have  become  a  thing 
wholly  obsolete,  to  be  regarded  as  quite  foreign  from  the  Eng- 
lish soil.     Nay,  the  very  meaning  of  the  term  Presbyterian  has 
undergone  a  conventional  change  ;  and  while  very  few  now  use 
it  in  the  old  sense  of  puritan,  to  which  Methodist  has  so  gene- 
rally succeeded,  it  has  unhappily  become  almost  a  synonyme 
in  England  for  Socinian.* 

For  some  time  after  the  demolition  of  the  Presbyterian  polity 
in  this  country,  the  London  ministers  constituted  a  sort  of 
tacitly  acknowledged  Board  of  Direction  or  Court  of  Appeal. 
A  London  pulpit  was  preferment :  it  was  to  the  country  places 
as  Lambeth  to  Landaflf.  In  every  movement,  the  London  Boards 
took  the  lead ;  the  London  Dissenting  ministers  addressed  the 

*  The  Scotch  Presbyterians  are,  of  course,  not  included  in  ibis 
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Throne ;  through  their  hands  passed  the  exhibitions  of  the  be* 
nevolent  fands  and  the  regium  donum :  and  as  they  were  a  centre 
of  communication,  they  gave  a  sort  of  visible  unity  to  the 
body  ecclesiastical.  It  is  not  our  present  business  to  inquire, 
how  far  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  London  ministers 
v^ere  beneficially  or  wisely  exercised.  As  these  had  grown,  how- 
ever, out  of  circumstances,  rather  than  out  of  any  system,  and 
rested  less  on  suffrage  than  on  sufferance,  weight  of  person^ 
character  could  alone  secure  the  continued  homage  and  defers 
ence  of  their  brethren.  Various  circumstances  conspired  to 
break  up  this  metropolitan  presidency.  Jealousies  were  excited 
by  supposed  attempts  at  dictation ;  while  the  interests  of  or- 
thodoxy were  supposed  to  be  not  very  watchfully  guarded  by  the 
London  body.  Alarms  on  this  head  were  unequivocally  ex- 
pressed in  1730,  by  the  ministers  and  gentlemen  who  associated 
themselves  in  what  was  afterwards  called,  from  the  place  of 
meeting,  the  King's  Head  Society :  their  avowed  object  was, 
to  counteract  the  effects  of  a  too  exclusive  attention,  on  the 
part  of  the  London  ministers,  to  literary  qualifications  in  can- 
didates for  the  Dissenting  ministry.  Divisions  ensued ;  and 
political  animosities  gave  a  death-blow  to  any  thing  like  har- 
monious cooperation  among  the  ministers,  while  they  too  oflen 
proved  the  bane  of  spirituality  also.  Those,  however,  who 
slander  the  Dissenting  ministers  as  being  all  republicans,  Ame- 
ricans, Whigs,  and  what  not,  can  know  little  of  the  state  of 
thin|u:s  in  London  at  the  period  referred  to,  when  the  highest 
Tories  in  the  kingdom,  the  most  loyal  of  the  loyal,  were  to  be 
found  among  the  Dissenting  ministers  of  the  metropolis.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten,  how,  in  the  year  1773,  when  the  Dis- 
senters petitioned  to  be  relieved  from  subscription  to  the  thirty 
five  or  thirty  six  articles  of  the  tliirty  nine,  to  which  their  preach- 
ers were  still  required  to  si^  their  assent,  seventeen  London  mi- 
nisters were  found  to  unite  m  petitioning  the  House  of  Lords  to 
refuse  that  relief  to  their  brethren;  sojealous  were  those  right  loyal 
and  sapient  gentlemen,  of  any  thinjj  which  savoured  of  greater 
liberty,  or  looked  like  ecclesiastical  innovation.  The  political 
feuds  excited,  first  by  the  American,  and  then  by  the  French 
Revolution,  have  long  passed  away ;  but  other  circumstances 
have  afibcted  the  prosperity  of  the  Dissenting  churches  in 
London.  Among  these,  we  may  reckon  the  changes  in  the 
social  habits,  which  have  converted  the  city  intoa  vastcounting- 
liouse,  from  which,  after  change-hours,  the  sons  of  commerce 
diverge  in  a  thousand  directions  to  their  homes  in  tlie  surround- 
ing hamlets ;  thus  leaving  London  itself  half  depopulated. 
Tiiis  circumstance  has  necessarily  thinned  both  its  churches 
and  its  meeting-houses,  has  cut  asunder  all  the  ties  of  civicism. 
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and  Tendered  London  itself  one  of  the  least  elknble  statiffn 
for  a  pastor.  There  are  exceptions,  but  most  of  the  leadine 
congregations  have  long  exhibited  a  melancholy  dedinc».  aad 
are  dimost  as  thinly  attended  as  the  churches. 

The  progress  of  i)issent  in  the  country  has  beoi,  on  the  coa- 
trary,  noiseless,  bnt  steady  and  certain,  keeping  pem  with,  the 
times,  and  receiving  in  some  measure  its  character  ficom.tfceBI. 
The  astonishing  revival  of  religion  in  this  ooontiyririudbL  at- 
tended the  labours  of  Whitfield  and  his  immediate  coe^iwtQra, 
produced  in  the  Dissenting  community,  efifects  ■ot^lessitqkipg 
than  have  since  appeared  in  the  Church  of  Eng^kadL  Whiftfidd 
was  no  friend  to  the  principles  of  congregatioiiaL  tchvQb?gi>- 
vemment ;  but  he  cared  little  about  the  matter*  He  jraa  fioraid 
to  take  his  stand  on  the  principles  of  Dissent;  and  the  best 

S)rtion  of  his  followers  have  long  since  fiedlen  iatoiha  WMka  of 
onconformity.  As  to  the  system  of  private  chapda^^wkieht 
professing  to  exclude  popular  management,  proceeds:  on.  the 
principle  of  catering  for  the  popular  taste,  and  hmnomiiig  the 
popular  whim,  which  would  substitute  mere  lecturenfiv  pasiOBK 
trustees  for  deacons,  seat-holders  for  chnrchnncmbeiB,  and 
admission  tickets  for  moral  character,<— it  has  beenovavalsdas 
the  means  of  supporting  in  some  localities  the  jneachingof  the 
Gospel ;  but  it  is  an  excrescence  of  the  times,  niiioh  wilL  we 
tnist,  be  absorbed  by  and  by,  as  better  principles  diffiise  thaa- 
selves,  and  as  the  Dissenting  body  acquires  oonsoiidatiott  awl 
cohesion. 

The  Congregational  Dissenters  of  the  present  day.  we  are 
disposed  then  to  regard  as  a  mixed  race,— the  representatives, 
ratner  than  the  descendants  of  the  orthodox  Dissenters  of  other 
days,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  those  who  are  DtssenfcSD 
from  a  preference  of  an  evangelical  ministry,  and  on  tba  biQsd 
principles  of  religious  liberty,  rather  than  m>m  apvefisrsnoslMr 
any  mode  of  Church-government  This  will  aocomit  far  the 
apparent  want  of  unity.  There  is  scarcely  any  esprit  dr 
left  among  us,  no  hereditary  attachment  to  modes  cr  t 
ecclesiastical,  no  jealou&y  for  the  honour  of  onr  eksrches:  sll 
this  has  passed  away.  And  hence  our  enemies  are  api  Id  spesk 
of  us  aR  a  rope  of  sand  ;  yet,  on  some  occasions,  the  sinds  Aswe 
been  found  capable  of  opposing  a  barrier  to  enoRlMdnnssli 
more  effectual  than  the  compactest  rocks. 

We  are  not  regretting  the  decay  of  party-spirit  among  J)is- 
senters,  when  we  breathe  a  wish  for  a  closer  union.  We  sdait 
that  the  absence  of  it  is  more  external  and  fbnnal  than  ted. 
A  greater  unanimity  of  doctrine  than  prevails  amon^  tks  Cos* 
gregational  Dissenters  of  this  kingdom,  is  never  uriy  te:bs 
realized  on  earth  ;  nor  is  it  necessaiy.    Their  mode  of 
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to  ftlmost  as  uniform  as  if  it  were  settled  by  a  rubrio  or  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  On  all  ^at  occasions,  an  impulse  given 
to  the  body  circulates  through  all  its  extremities.  Bat  stiU,  wc 
are  very  far  from*  agreeing  with  those  who  think  that  nothing 
beyona  this  is  either  desirable  or  practicable^  since  both  the 
New  Testament  records,  and  the  expediency  of  the  thing,  seem 
to  require  in  a  body  of  Christians  thus  essentiidly  agreeing,  a 
more  intimate  correspondence  and  a  more  public  recognition 
of  their  common  faith. 

It  may  appear  almost  trifling  to  remark,  though  the  circum^ 
stance  nas  not  been  unproductive  of  some  practical  inconve*' 
nience,  that  the  Orthodox  Dissenters  of  En^and  are  the  only 
religious  body  in  Christendom,  who  are  without  an  avowed 
concrete  appellative.  Independent,  besides  its  being  a  doubtful 
and  exceptionable  term,  does  not,  in  common  usage,  include 
the  Baptists.  Dissenter  has  become. an  unmeaning  term  irom 
its  indefinite  application.  Nonconfcytpist  has  become  almost 
obsolete.  Congregationalist  is  an  uncouth  word,  though  a 
useful  one,  and  is  in  very  partial  use.  Baptist  and  PaedotM^h- 
list  are  terms  of  division,  not  of  comprehension ;  and  the  hitter 
describes  the  practice  alike  of  conformists  and  non-conformist8« 
But,  who  does  not  know  the  magic  which  lies  in  such  a  simple 
concrete  word  as  Church,  when  coupled  with  a  pronoun  pes-' 
sessive  ?  It  has  the  force  of  a  thousand  arguments.  Who  can 
calculate  its  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  rapist,  for  instance  7 
For,  as  one  of  our  poets  sings, 

<  Like  him,  how  many,  could  we  make  the  gearch, 
Who,  while  they  hate  the  Gospel,  love  the  Church !' 

Nor  is  this  the  only  word  which  has  the  effect  of  binding  up 
and  bonding  men  together  in  religious  fellowship.  The  Qua-* 
kers,  while  they  do  not  disown  that  ill-chosen  designation^ 
have  a  name  for  themselves,  which  carries  in  it  an  appeal  to 
every  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  Moravians  well 
support  the  name  which  they  have  appropriated  as  the  Church 
of  the  United  Brethren.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  are  almost 
as  compact  a  body  as  the  Jesuits.  And  then,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Tweed,  Presbyterianism,  existing,  till  of  late,  under 
the  threefold  division  of  the  Church,  the  Burghers,  and  the 
Antiburghers,  preserved  in  each  of  its  modifications,  the  same 
character  of  ecclesiastical  unity.  '  The  scales  of  Leviathan,' 
says  Luther,  *  are  linked  together ;  shall  not  the  lord's  fol- 
*  lowers  be  one  in  him?'  What  hinders  that  the  Calvinistio 
churches  of  Great  Britain,  holding  the  same  faith,  and  consti- 
tuted on  the  same  principles,  should  unite  in  the  mutual  recog* 
nition  of  each  other  as  belonging  to  one  body  ?    We  attach  no 
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other  importance  to  a  commoa  name,  than  as  it  may  imhodK 
tbia  idea,  and  serve  to  keep  alive  the  g^ni|iiie  fj^^ipg  whu4l 
belongs  to  it. 

But  the  union  which  we  desire  to  see  real^giaMl  amoiKg  Pi»« 
senting  communities,  is  not  such  as  should  copsi^t  if^^refy  io  ^ 
conunon  name.   This  has  b|sen  mistekep  fos  lu^iqn ;  it  ha^  ^^t^a 
tulMBritituted  for  it.    We  wish  to  see  the  principle  of  imtf^ 
recognition  carried  out  much  further  into  practiqi.    t^"^  jM 
already  in  operation,  as  Mr.  Morison  justly  irepQa|rllp|»  tdbe  jpa^Wf 
of  effecting  this,  which  reauire  only  to  be  ipore  '  yigpipu^ly 
^  plied,'  or  more  consistently  followed  up.    We  have  i30||i|||0f| 
objects  which  might  be  rallying  points,  though  hitherto  ihejr 
have  not  been  made  subservient  to  such  u  union.    We  have 
county  associations  which  have  done  incalculable  good,  and 
which  require  only  to  be  made  genera},  to  be  in  sonie  respects 
more  effectively  regulated,  and  to  be  in  coqn^xioii  and  coi>- 
respondence  with  each  oUier,  in  order  to  realize  a  completn 
congregational  union.    We  have,  in  each  large  section  or  the 
DisSoiting  community,  a  Missionaiy  Society,  which  is«  in  f| 
sense,  representative  of  t^e  whole  body.     The  l^ndoii  ULuh 
sionary  Society,  it  is  true,  did  not  originate,  like  the  9nP^ 
Missionary  Society,  with  Congregational  Dissentera*     To  ibs 
eternal  disgrace  of  the  regular,  orthodox,  and  mpst  reveieDd 
Dissenting  prelates  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  they 
looked  coldly  on  during  the  first  movements  of  what  theyde^^n 
ed  a  visionary  zeal,  and  left  the  work  to  be  driven  on  I)y 
irregulars.    The  stigma  which  lay  on  the  character  of  certain 
active  promoters  of  the  mission,  who  have  long  ceased  to  be 
connected  with  the  Society,  had  the  effect  of  repelline  some 
persons  from  the  association;  while  its  mixed  ecclesia^tip^ 
character  was,  no  doubt,  a  great  stumblipg-block  to  ^  l§igi^ 
number.    Had  the  regular  Independents  proceeded  ^  this  tiBf) 
to  take  up  the  cause  of  Missions,  and  to  organise  ft  ^eyir  ^ 
ciety  that  should  be  free  from  such  objections,  th^,  tJifir  di^ 
satisfaction  would  have  looked  less  like  an  apology  fqr  \j^ 
supineness.     But  too  many  of  them  contented  themselv^  y^^ 
passing  by  '*  on  the  other  side.**    The  consequence  w^«  tbs 
society  proceeded  through  evil  report  and  good  repotrt,  thxipii^ 
blunders  and    successes,    while  those    who  woi)dered«    anri 
blamed,  and  prognosticated,  saw  themselves  left  pnheeded  be- 
hind :  the  vessel  was  launched,  and  floated,  and  thie  heavy 
craft  were  left  stranded  by  the  receding  tide,    'fbosf^  gooa 
men  (for  we  are  speakihg  of  those  who  were  good  m^p,  aad 
wise  men  too  in  their  dosets)  failed  to  perceire  the  signs  pf 
the  times.     This  was  their  error,  rather  than  their  &i}U  ».  iHii 
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tbey  were  to  blame  for  tlieir  inaction.    Had  they  reasoned  and 

felt  like  good  old  Thomas  Scott»  they  would  have  ^een  it  to  be 

their  bounden  duty  at  least  to  do  something.    But  they  sat 

«till,  and  smoked  their  pipes,  and  talked  of  the  good  old  times, 

while  their  churches  dwmdled  away  under  tlieir  hands.    They 

are  gone>  however,  most  of  them— gone  to  heaven.    In  tb^ 

mean  time,  as  the  Society  advanced,  it  attracted  io  itself  moire 

and  more  support  from  the  old  Dissenters.    And  not  only 

within  that  Society,  but  out  of  it,  i^  modifying  and  harmor 

nking  process  has  been  going  on,  equally  beneficial  in  its  ef- 

feuts  ^  the  old  and  the  new  Dissenters.    Young  zeal  and  old 

orthodoxy  have  to  a  certain  extent  embraced  each  other.    Thi^ 

irregular  have  become  more  orderly,  and  the  regular  more  acr 

tife.    And,  though  it  is  a  bold  and  romantic  supposition,  it  is 

just  conceivable,  so  mighty  is  the  influence  of  tne  times,  tha^ 

were  be  yet  alive,  we  might  have  Thomas  Towle  himself nrea^- 

ing  a  Missionary  Sermon  from  the  pulpit  of  Surrey  Chapel. 

wk  have  no  doubt  that  Rowland  would  give  his  permission. 

He  has  been  a  great  schismatic  in  his  day,  and  a  mortal  foe  to 

the  old  Dissenters.     He  has  been  known  to  say,  that  he  knew 

no  difference  between  a  Board  and  a  Bench,  except  tbi^t .  ^ 

Bench  has  legs,  and  a  Board  has  none.    Nevertheless,  he  ha« 

either  lived  down  or  lived  out  all  his  opponents,  and  thinks  now 

nbout  heaven  more  than  about  Church-government.    His  teeth 

ave  shed,  but  there  is  still  left  the  majesty  of  eye  and  of  mwe. 

We  find  ourselves  in  a  sadly  garrulous  mood.    We  wejr^ 

Apeaking  of  Missionary  Societies  in  connexion  with  the  subject 

ef  Congregational  Vmon.    Mr-  Morison  says : 

*  With  all  my  liberality  towards  other  denominatioos,  (and  I  would 
yield  to  none  in  this  quality,)  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  there  shall 
fmanatc  from  our  churches,  in  iktir  oisociaied  capacity,  a  coogsegtr 
tional  mission  to  the  heathen :  for,  if  our  sentinients  have  done  aught  lor 
Ae  benefit  of  mankind  at  home,  they  must  be  equally  adapted  to  this  end 
abroad  ;  unless  it  can  be  proved,  thiU  they  are  scriptural  in  Britajo, 
and  the  opposite  in  Africa  or  in  the  South  Seas.  Th^  current  pbservatieo 
tibat  we  are  not  to  teach  the  heathen  particular  forms  of  Church-govern- 
wentf  appears  to  aie,  if  it  carries  any  weight  at  aU#  <o  militate  equally 
against  instruction  op  this  head  at  home.  Every  reflecting  man  roust 
see»  that  oven  the  converted  hc^thea  (OUst  experience  a  much  sreater 
di^culty  in  attaining  tq  correct  views  of  Church-government,  if  left 
without  ^vice^  than  they  would  do  in  attaining  to  right  views  of  the 
^ay  of  salvation  under  difTcrent  circumstances :  in  both  cases,  I  suppose 
^b^m  to  be  in  possession  of  the  Scriptures.  But,  if  the  commission  of 
our  Lord  runs  thus—"  Teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever 
I  have  commanded  you,"  it  must  be  a  dangerous  policy  to  attempt  the 
amendment  of  his  institution/ 

2S2 
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Mr.  Morison  is  speaking  as  an  Independent,  or,  if  we  wmf 
not  use  that  term,  we  must  say,  a  PeedobaptiBt  Gon^regatioB- 
alist;  for  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  does  noiheopoLto 
his  remark.  Now,  a^eeing  with  him  as  to  his  general  viewa^  Hf 
yet  diifer  from  him  m  the  wish  he  expresses,  to  far  as  imudt 
the  formation  of  another  Society  distinct  from  those  alreMjF  ie 
operation ;  first,  because  it  would  necessarily  invoWe  a  sohiMH^ 
and  next,  because  the  London  Missionary  Society  is,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  a  Congregational  mission ;  end  what  is 
wanting  to  make  it  answer  in  all  respects  to  Mr.  Morisen's  idttSt 
will  be  silently  effected  by  time.  Those  who  supporfr  it^  Hrast 
direct  it ;  and  the  reversion  is  secure,  if  Dissentevs  ave  SamiA 
true  to  themselves  and  to  their  Master. 

Our  academies  form  another  common  object*  whtoh  migbt 
be  made  a  means  of  cementing  the  desired  unioiu    We  aie 
not  suggesting  that  it  would  be  either  desirable  w  possible 
to  subject  them  to  a  common  direction  or  jurisdictionf  or  Is 
maintain  them  from  a  common  fund.    This  would  only  flanlti- 
ply  abuses,  and  destroy  a  beneficial  competition.     But  n 
no  reason  why  they  should  be  viewed  in  any  othor  light 
as  different  branches  of  the  same  system ;  as  sister  institatioBS 
interested  in  each  other's  respectability  and  sacoess;  inss- 
much  as  the  character  and  complexion    of  the  Disseiyuiig 
ministry  will  be  taken  from  them  collectively ;  and  it  will  be 
impossible  to  separate  the  influence  of  any  one  fioni  tlisfc 
exerted  by  the  others,  by  any  analysis  of  that  state  off  socie^ 
to  the  formation  of  which  they  shall  jointly  have  contributea. 
We  know  that  they  have  not  always  been  regarded  in  tUp 
light.     Different  little  jealous,  intriguing  parties  ha^  besa 
ithered  round  these  institutions,  who  have  considered  kto 
\e  for  the  honour  of  the  cause  on  which  they  have  bestowed 
their  august  patronage,  that  it  should  keep  as  much  light,  and 
sunshine  off  as  possible  from  every  rival  institution* .   It  is 
surprising,   how  one   narrow-souled   individual,   whinmcsUi 
elevated  by  circumstances  to  an  upper  station  in  society^  shiul 
be  able  to  infect  or  inoculate  with  nis  spirit  a  large  circle.    It 
is  not  the  only  case  in  which  the  power  of  a  weu  mind  -Ofsr 
strong  ones,  is  shewn  to  be,  sometimes,  much  greater  than 
that  of  a  strong  mind  over  weak  ones.    The  leaders  «f  littls 
parties,  must   needs   have  little  minds;   they  muit  be  mea 
whose  scope    of  thought  can  embrace  only  the  sectioa  of 
a  great  object.    The  sagacity  of  instinct  leads  them  to  dnw 
round  themselves  a  party,  as  the  only  element  in  which  Ihey 
could   keep  alive  their  importance.     Reduce  them  to  ind^ 
viduals,  and  they  are  lost.     Little  parties  have  ever  beei^^tfiff 
bane  of  great  interests,  in  the  State  and  in  the  CSiurch*. !  !lS^ 
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rf^  Hk^  foAter^is  not  lika  the  gionerpui  emulatioA  of  Balipos, 
nsore  resesiblet  the  petty  wan  of  proviiioes.    Tlie  icom* 
ion  of  great  mindB,  bscomeaenTy  or  intcdeiaQce  ia  littl^ 
•    Hence  it  is  that  the  Churchman,  if  he  b^  a  good  Ofi^ 
1.  jnoro  nobly,  more  ^zpan8iyelv  than   Uie  meifiber  of  .^ 
NT  Met.    He  looks  further  back,  and  further  rouiid,  and 
Mir  forward  than  the  Dissenter.    He  feels  in  alliance  with  a^ 
R^  luisemblaffe  of  the  great  and  of  the  good ;  and  tbp|i|^ . 
I  is  some  delusion  in  his  views,  it  is  a  glorious  delusiaaf  • 
party  is  a  national  one,  in  comparison  with  which  %  secl^ 
I  more  the  section  of  a  sect,  must  seem  indeed  a  smal}  ft*^ 
nrparty.    Now,  how  are  Dissenters  to  rise  to  this  feeliag.2 
by  contracting  their  views  of  the  kin^om  of  Chfist^  an4 
Mrine  to  themselves,  "  Not  many  wise,  not   many  noble 
&  Cfdled/'    Not  by  ai^uing  against  the  Churchman^s  no-  • 
'of  the  Church,  thoujgb  that  argument  has  its  uspinits 
sr  place.    Not  by  satisfying  themselves  with  the  prosperi^ 
lair  particular  denomination,  or  ch}ircb,  or  academy,  or  it 
be  some  religious  hobby.    But  first,  let  us,  ;as  fiur  and  aa  ^ 
IS  may  be,  break  up  our  little  parties  into  great  ones,  .and 
»  by  a  union  and  consolidation  of  the  collective  body,  tha . 
it  oi  the  party  to  which  we  are,  by  preference  and  by  prin* 
,  .more  immediately  attached.    And  then  we  shall  better  b^ 
lo  think  of  that  one  distinct  united  body  of  ChristiaQS^  aa 
ible  part,  and  a  part  only,  of  the  general  assembly  of  be- 
ig  men,  Uie  holy  CathoUc  Church.    We  can  belonff  in  &ct- 
it  whole,  only  by  belonging  to  a  part :  we.  can  feel  that. 
3loi]^  to  the  whole,  only  by  feeling  ourselves  united  witb.a 
We  are  sure,  quite  sure,  and  could  aiddnce  a  thousand 
able  names  to  illustrate  the  assertion,  that  the  Dissen^ 
while  his  spirit  spurns  the  confines  of  a  sect^  would*  if 
1  to  it,  lay  down  his  life  for  his  principles  as  a  Dissenter, , 
rould  cut  off  his  right  hand  before  he  would  compliment 
away  as  unimportant, — ^he  is  the  man  most  likely  to  think 
candour  of  those  who  differ  fix>m  him,  and  to  unite  in 
tian  charity  with  good  men  of  widely  varying  comnw- 
I. 

3  ought  not  to  pass  over,  perhaps,^  the  sabject  of  our  civil 
i,  a  common  interest  in  which  nas  been  hitherto  the  moat 
ive  means  of  uniting  us.  But  on  diis  point,  we  shall 
I  but  slightly,  because  we  are  stioi^y  of  opinion,  that  tlie 
iuy  pohtical  obiect  is  qoiz^  up  with  an  ecclena/itical 
,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  answer  its  religious  design»  and 
I  permanent.  The  moment  such  a  union  assumed  the 
t  of  a  political  association,  it  would  commit  its  spiritual 
cter.    This  has  been  the  bwo.  qf^th^  RedfQppsa^^fpet 
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AsBOciatioti*  tt  forms  ti  seiioiid  objection  to  the  Prot^^txittt 
AMociation,  that>  while  it  seems  a  religious  Utttotij  itd  chan^ter 
ill  secular,  and  ita  aspect  akigi^.  The  old  plai^  of  acctediit^ 
delegates  for  the  protection  specifically  of  the  Civil  lights  of 
Dissenters,  was  a  better  one  as  far  as  it  went :  onhf >  by  teavitt^ 
out  the  country,  so  far  as  a  direct  representation  was  concerned, 
and  by  including  the  Presbyterians,  it  sniffed  better  with  die 
old  times  than  with  the  new.  With  a  Soeinian  chf^rmaiii  afida 
Churchman  for  a  secretary,  it  was  no€  Ukety  to  pfote  irery 
efficient.  A  standing  committee  6f  micb  a  kind»  in  COtfitamm- 
cation  with  the  ecclesiastical  body.  Would  be  highly  neiMsary; 
but  then,  let  not  the  Union  ever  lend  ititolf  to  acts  ptifely  iieetH 
lar  or  politicaL 

For  a  similar  reason,  it  is  far  better  that  charitable  funds 
should  be  administered  by  specific  societies  or  cominitiees, 
thta  connected  with  any  union  of  the  body.  Patmnuge  of  all 
kinds,  presentations,  nominations^  exhibitions,  8cc«  &o.#  ongiit 
to  be  put  quite  out  of  the  province  of  its  management*  Comities 
must  De  lefl  to  do  their  county  business ;  atid  the  formation  of 
new  local  associations,  or  the  promotion  of  the  strictly  religious 
objects  of  such  associations  where  they  do  not  eltist.  Would  form 
the  chief  business  of  any  central,  representative  committee.  A 
Home  mission,  or  the  superintendence  of  a  superior  system  of 
itinerant  labour,  might  with  advantage  be  devolved  om  audi  an 
organ  of  the  general  body.  But  we  are  sketching  out  a  plui 
which,  we  fear,  is  likely  to  remain  among  the  cherished  dreams 
of  imagination.  It  has  been  our  object^  to  shew  what  aort  of 
a  congregational  union  appears  to  us  desirable^  and  why,  and 
to  excite  a  feeling  in  favour  of  the  object,  rather  than  to  en- 
courage any  immature  attempt  to  mafmfaeiure  a  union  of  a  body, 
the  parts  of  which  may  not  as  yet  be  perfecfly  prepared  or 
disposed  to  be  brought  into  ccmtact.  We  have  endeavoured 
to  shew  what  it  must  not  be;  not  a  union  for  the  purpose 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,-'^n  associate  synods  or  general 
assembly,  or  dictatorial  conference ;  not  a  junta  of  ministers, 
a  Board  for  trying  cases,  or  examining  trusts,  or  doing  what 
would  be  much  better  done  by  a  solicitor ;  not  a  political  as- 
sociation, with  civil  rights  and  dvil  injuries  ever  in  fte  mov A ; 
not  a  union  with  large  disposable  fundtf,  whether  for  bmldiTi^, 
or  for  charitable  purposes ;  nor  a  court  of  aitebes  fer  eeclefiriaati- 
cal  offences.  We  do  better,  even  as  we  are,  than  we  lAMVuld  do 
with  such  an  apparatus.  But  the  measures  We  plead  fof^  ate  such 
as  should,  in  the  first  place,  ascertain  and  cOnsoKd^fe  tile  iink>n 
that  already  exists  in  the  coi>gregational  body*— secute  ffie 
more  public  recognition  of  the  essential  unity  of  the  body — 
promote  the  local  means  of  advancing  tiie  as^odatioii  ##  tile 
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ciitiTch^s — and  create  a  religious  feelinfg  in  favoif  6f  th*  objeti, 
oh  the  true  and  proper  ground,  that  it  is  connected  yriHb  dttt 
most  solemn  obhgations  as  disciples  of  Christ.  This  i^  hoi  HeW 
doctrine.  '  Dr.  Owen  has  iftid/  retnarks  Mr.  Morison,  (arftd 
he  was  one  of  the  fathers  of  Independency,)  *  that 

<  "  No  church  is  so  independent  as  it  can  always,  and  in  all 
ciisesy  observe  the  duties  it  owes  unto  the  Xiord  Christ  and  the  cjitbr^ 
cathoh'Cy  by  all  those  powers  which  it  is  able  to  act  in  itself  distinctly, 
witbdut  conjunction  with  others.  And  the  church  that  cobles  m 
duty  fxdio  the  acts  of  its  own  assembh'esy  cuts  itself  off  frotn  the  ek* 
tetnal  communion  of  the  church  catholic;  nor  #ill  it  be  safe  for  ataj 
man  to  commit  the  conduct  of  his  soul  to  such  a  church.'*  Whenih^er 
our  zeal  for  independency  makes  us  feel  as  if  we  had  no  conceM,  or 
but  little  concern,  in  the  spiritual  prosperity  of  other  similar  societies ; 
when  we  congratulate  ourselved  on  the  successful  ministry,  the 
crowded  pews,  the  ample  funds,  the  general  harmony  of  cfiir^own 
sanctuary,  and  can  at  the  same  time  witness,  with  obvious  indiffier^ 
ence,  a  declining,  poor,  or  even  dying  church,  at  our  very  door^  this 
argues  a  lamentable  destitution  of  a  primitive  spirit.  While  we  con- 
tend that  there  is  nothing  in  the  New  Testament  to  warrant  the  erec- 
tion of  a  national  church,  composed  of  so  maiiy  dioceses,  or  of  so' 
tnany  presbyteries ;  we  at  the  same  time  feel  satisfied,  that  tB^ere  ex- 
isted among  ail  the  apostolic  churches,  (though  con^ete  ib  th^ihH 
selves,  in  point  of  government),  an  unbroken  S3rmpathy  of  fellowship; 
such  a  sympathy  as  that  if  '*  one  member  svffered^  ail  the  members 
suffered  mm  it ;  or^  if  one  member  t»as  honouredf  all  tJie  members  re» 
joiced  with  it."  It  would  be  nothing  short  of  an  absolute  libel  upon 
the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  first  churches,  to  represent  them  as  so- 
cieties looking  well  to  the  state  of  religion  among  themselves,  but  in- 
different to  tne  principles,  character,  and  general  circumstances  of 
their  brethren — the  members  of  other  Churches.  Is  it  not  palpable  to 
the  most  cursory  examiner  of  the  Epiisdes,  that  all  the  churches  felt 
an  entire  oneness  of  interest  ?— thai  a  commoA  6eiith,  a  commt>n  order, 
and  a  common  destiny,  operated  to  the  production  of  a  feeling  of 
mutual  brotherhood — co-extensive  with  the  limits  of  the  churchy  { 
They  deeply  felt  that  the  reason  of  the  existence  of  one  church  was, 
at  the  same  time,  the  reason  of  the  existence  of  every  other  chnrch  ; 
that  there  was  not  one  Saviour  and  one  code  of  discipline  at  Jerusa- 
lem, and  another  Saviour  and  another  code  of  discipline  at  Antioch  ; 
that  the  ends  of  Christian  union  could  not  be  secured  by  a  mere  har- 
itxony  tmthin  the  churches,  while  it  did  not  exist  toithout  them,  in  their 
actings  towards  each  other;— 4md  that  the  legitimate  principles  of 
Mlowship  among  brethren,  worshipping  in  th6  same  place,  unitin|^  in 
the  same  acts  of  worship,  and  surrounding  the  same  communion- 
board,  were  unquestionably,  in  like  manner,  the  principles  which,  as 
a  macnet,  should  draw  church  to  church,  in  the  bonds  of  holy  love, 
— and  all  to  Christ  in  the  exercise  of  everlasting  dependence  and 
adoring  gratitude.'    pp.  26—28. 

We  have  said  nothing  as  to  such  a  union's  having  the  effect 
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of  checking  the  tendency  to  strife  and  division;  because^  ihaii^ 
this  has  sometimes  been  made  an  argument  for  such  a  project, 
we  do  not  aee  how  it  could  have  any  such  effect  diredfy,  with- 
out being  connected  with  an  authority  which  we  shoidd  ex- 
tremely deprecate.    Indirectly,  it  might  operate  to  lessen  the 
frequency  of  such  occurrences.    But,  if  foreign  advice  is  to  be 
sought  for,  or  if  foreign  interference  of  a  friendly  nature  is  re- 
quisite, local  associations  are  the  only  proper  means  of  adiuBt* 
ing  the  matter,  and  an  appeal  to  London  or  elsewhere  woiud  be 
most  mischievous.    The  frequency  of  such  occurrences^  (which 
is  ever  on  the  lips  of  Episcopalians,  notwithstanding  that  thev 
bear  no  proportion  to  tithe-quarrels,)  is,  we. are  penmaded, 
greatly  magnified.    But,  granting  the  evil  to  be  oi  a  crying 
nature,  the  preventive  remedies — the  case  admits  of  no  other — 
appear  to  us  to  be  these :  education,  discipline^  and  practical 
preaching.     Ignorance  andantinomianism  have  been  by  far  the 
most  fertile  sources  of  these  schisms ;  and  in  such  cases,  the 
evil  has  often  begun  with  the  pulpit.  Crude  notions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  church-membership  have  been  another  cause,  connectr 
^d  with  very  inadequate  views  of  the  pastoral  office.    This  was 
the  error  of*^  the  old  Baptists :  they  flew  off  from  prelacy  into 
a  species  of  ecclesiastical  radicalism ;  and  the  leaven  has  not 
yet  spent  itself.    Boy-ministers  have  been  another  occasion  of 
such  disturbances :  they  had  not  learned  Timothy's  art  of  pre- 
venting the  people,  by  legitimate  means,  from  despisiiig  tneir 
youth.     Now,  a  congregational  union  could  not  directfy  prevent 
these  thin^ ;  and  we  are  sure  that  it  ought  not  to  attempt*  by 
authoritative  intert'erence  with  particular  churdieSj    to  cure 
them.     It  was  in  the  plenitude  of  Apostolic  authority^  that  St. 
Paul  threatened  the  refractory  church  at  Corinth,   *'  ^Vhat  will 
*'  ye?    Shall  I  come  unto  you  with  a  rod,  or  in  love,  and  in  the 
*'  spirit  of  meekness  V* 

Here  we  must  take  our  leave  of  the  subject,  which  has  already 
led  us  a  little  out  of  our  accustomed  track  as  Reviewers,  but  the 
opportunity  was  not  to  be  resisted.  Mr.  Morison's  sermon,  we 
are  glad  to  find,  is  out  of  print.  We  recommend  him  to  print 
a  second  edition  in  a  small  and  cheap  form,  with  such  additions 
as  either  these  hints  or  his  own  maturer  reflections  may  suggesi. 
The  sale  of  his  sermon  shews  that  some  attention  has  bwn  ex- 
cited by  it,  and  the  extensive  circulation  of  such  aentimeiits  as 
I\.e  has  advanced^  may  do  much  good, 


A 


Art.  VIL  BMazzar:  a  dramatic  Poem.  By  the  Rev.  H.  H. 
Milman^  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  8v9. 
pp.  162.  Price  88. 6d.    London.  1822L 

S  we  do  not  wish  to  retract  any  of  the  commendation  we  have 
formerly  bestowed  on  Mr.  Milman^s  poetical  talents,  we 
must  say  little  about  his  Belshazzar.    It  is  by  far  the  least  hap* 
pily  conceived,  and  the  least  vigorously  executed  of  his  poems, 
and  has,  we  must  confess,  altogether  failed  to  interest  us.   The 
only  incident  in  the  piece,  except  the  appearance  of  the  hand- 
writing, is  the  seizure  of  Benina  as  a  bride  for  the  immortal 
arms  of  Bel ;  which  reminds  the  reader  too  strongly  of  the 
situation  of  Kailyal  in  the  Curse  of  Kehama, — an  annihilating 
comparison.     Mr.  Milman  has  evidently  trusted  chiefly  for  suc- 
cess to  the  lyrical  parts  of  the  poem,  which  occupy  a  very  un- 
usual portion  of  it.    The  characters  are,  without  an  exceptional 
insipia  and  feeble.     Belshazzar  is  represented  weak,  vain,  and 
childish  to  an  imbecile  de^ee.     Daniel  makes  but  one  speech, 
his  part  being  that  which  is  usually  assigned  to  a  ghost.    Ado-* 
nijah  is  a  brave  young  fellow — in  words,  though  he  suffers  the 
priests  to  bear  off  his  betrothed  bride ;    but  he  afterwards 
summons  courage  enough  to  run  the  priest  of  Bel  through  for 
the  offence.     Kalassan  is  no  character ;  Nitocris  is  not  much 
better ;  but  Benina  is  really  a  pert,  bold  jade  who  can  stand  up 
for  herself  so  well,  that  one  hardly  pities  her.     She  is  far  more 
of  a  man  than  either  her  father  or  her  lover.    She  tells  the 
Queen  Mother  to  her  face,  that  she  wears 

'  a  woman's  form, 
But  all  the  cold,  relentless  pride  of  man- 
Mightiest  of  queens ! — would  I  might  add,  most  gracious--^ 

and  she  takes  up  the  words  of  his  Babylonian  majesty  in  a 
strange  tone  of  girlish  defiance : — 

*  Tour  gods! 
Whom  I  disdain  to  honour  toUh  my  dreads 

One  would  think  that  Mr.  Milman  had  taken  his  idea  of  this 
haughty  fair  one  from  some  servant  girl  whom  he  had  seen  re- 
sent a  liberty  taken  with  her  in  the  presence  of  her  sweetheart* 
Really,  had  we  been  in  Adonijah's  case,  and  heard  the  young 
lady  say  to  the  priests, 

'  Fierce  men  !  your  care  is  vain ; 
/  Msill  not  itoop  tofy*^^ 

and,  after  fetching  up  a  story  about  having  seen  Daniel  ^look- 
ing upon  her,  heard  her  tell  her  father,  that  '  fear  and  bashful 
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'  shame'  were  gone,*— we  should  not  have  thqii^t  )ier  any 
gfeat  loss.  Appe^nuices  ^e  certainly  rety  Muda  s^hst  her ; 
an^  an  ill-natured  bystander  would  have  thought,  tm  igitl  has 
no  great  objection  to  be  the  god's  bride,  thougb  she  males  a 
modest  fuss  about  it  before  her  lover.  But,  supposing  that  it  is 
not  all  z.  fitch  about  seeing  Daniel^  we  are  still  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  the  Mip-buming'  seer  msoiaged.  to  make  his  appearance 
just  then,  so  as  to  be  visible  only  to  Benina ;  and  why  he  should 
encourage  her  to  go  auietly  alon?  with  the  priests,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  being  frightened  by  Uie '  Arvalan'  of  the  poem,  and 
of  narrowly  escaping  with  her  good  name,  by  means  of  one  of 
those  very  timely  and  fortunate  arrivals  which  saved  Miriam^ 
under  similar  circumstances^  in  **  The  Siege  of  Jerusalem."  We 
expected  to  find  her  playing  the  part  of  Juditli  or  Kailyal,  and 
making  his  gpdship,  the  pseudo  Bel,  find  be  had  caught  a 
Tartar.  But  Eienina  is  no  such  heroine.  She  lectures  Ka- 
lassan,  indeed,  yet,  prettily  affi^oting  to  be  ignorant  of  what  she 
is  brought  there  for ;  and  when  he  is  umexpectedly  summoned 
away  from  her  to  attend  the  monarch,  she  addresses  him  in 
this  very  provoking  style  of  irony : 

T^tL^ii  pi^do6  me  i6y  fettd  MidMte 
IfDpdttollt  df  ihy  Ihigerhq;;.' 

*To  which  Kalftssan  politely  repfi^s — ^whether  he  takes  her  mean- 
ing or  not  seems  uncertainf— 

*  Faflre  thee  well 
Till  I  return.' 

We  shall  notpursdeth^  utigfstcioils task  ef  pointing  OtH  the  other 
6bviot<d  defects  in  the  tnariageitfent  of  tbfc  J^toty,  but  shall  try 
to  find  some  extracts  not  unworthy  of  Mr.  Milman.  The  fol- 
lowing hymn  is  sung  by  old  Imlah  the  Jew,  Benina's  father. 

<  God  of  the  Thunder  j  fix>m  whose  cloudy  seat 

The  fiery  winds  of  Desolation  flow  t     ^ 
Father  of  Vengeance  (  that  with  purpte  feet. 

Like  8  full  wm^.press,  treiMPst  the  world  beldW. 
The  eihbattled  armies  wait  thy  sign  to  riay,« 
Nor  sfHring's  the  beasts  of  havoic  on  his  prey. 
Nor  withering  Famine  walks  his  blasted  way. 

Till  thou  the  guilty  land  hast  sealM  for  woe. 

*  God  of  the  Rainbow !  at  whose  gracious  sign 
The  billows  of  the  proud  their  rage  suppress : 

Father  of  Mercies !  at  one  ^ord  of  thide 
A»  Eden  blooms  in  the  waste  wilderness! 
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And  fountains  ^rlde  Ih  the  arid  sands. 
And  iimDrelS  tibg  in  maidens'  glilhciiig  handtf. 
And  marble  cittes  crown  the  lauding  laAds, 
And  pillar'd  temptes  rise  thf  nitmeto  bless. 

*  0*er  Judab*s  land  thy  thunders  hroke-^-Kih^  I^d! 

The  chariots  rattled  o'er  her  sunken  gale. 
Her  sons  were  wasted  bj  the  Asnriiari  swefrd^ 

Even  her  foes  wept  to  see  her  ntlles  slate; 
And  heaps  her  ivory  (>alaces  becaoie^ 
Her  Princes  wore  the  captive'il  garb  of  sbanTO» 
Her  Temple  sank  amid  toe  toeuldering  flame. 

For  thou  didst  ride  the  tem(>e8b  oloud  ef  fate. 

*  O'er  Judah's  land  thy  rainbow,  iLdrd,  s^all  beam. 

And  the  sad  City  lift  her  crowiiless  head ; 
And  songs  shall  wake>  and  dancing  footsteps  gleam. 

Where  broods  o'er  fallen  streets  the  ailence  of  the  dead* 
The  sun  shall  shine  on  Salem's  gilded  towers. 
On  Carmel's  side  otir  maidens  cull  tb^  doWets, 
To  deck,  at  blushing  eve,  thd^  hrldd  b6wei^,     . 

And  angel  feet  the  glittering  Sidn  ireftd. 

*  Thy  vengeance  gave  us  to  the  straMor's  band, 
And  Abraham's  children  were  led  forth  for  daves ; 

With  fetter'd  steps  we  lefi  our  pleartnt  land. 

Envying  our  fathers  in  their  peaceffd  graves. 
The  stranger's  bread  with  bitter  tears  we  sleeps 
And  when  our  weary  eyes  Sheidd  Ml  to  sleeps 
'Neath  the  route  midni^t  we  steal  forth  to  Weepi 
Where  the  pale  wilmrs  shade  Euphrates'  wisves. 

*  The  bom  in  sorrow  s6a[ll  bring  fbrth  in  joy : 
Thy  mercy,  Lord,  shall  lead  thy  chfldreh  home ; 

He  that  went  forth  a  tendet  J^eltrTing  bdV, 
Yet,  ere  he  die,  to  Salem's  streets  shaU  come. 

And  Canaan's  vines  for  iis  their  fruits  shall  bear^ 

And  Hermon's  bees  their  honied  stdres  prepare ; 

And  we  shall  kneel  again  in  thankful  prayer. 
Where,  o*er  the  cherub-seated  God,  full  blaz'd  th'  irradiate 
dome.'  pp.  36—89. 

The  next  best  thing  in  the  volmney  is  tba  ckorte  of  the  pro« 
cession  which  is  conducting  Benmd  to  the  TefiUple:  it  has 
much  of  the  Anacreontic  spuritv 

*   PRIESTS  WITHIKr 

<  Hark !  what  dancing  foot^O^  fall 
Light  before  the  Temj^e  wall  ? 
Who  are  ye  that  seek  to  pass 
Through  tW  buHflMi'd  gdite  of  brass  i 


Come  j%  with  the  gifti  of  Kino^ 

Witk  toe  peaoock*ft  brigbt-ejed  mmp  f 

With  the  ajirh  and  fngraot  apice  f 

With  Ihe  apodem  sacrifice  i 

With  the  ipoals  of  conquerM  landa  ? 

With  the  woriui  of  maideoe*  handsy 

O'er  the  glittering  loom  that  ron^ 

Undemeaui  the'  orient  aan  ? 

Bring  ye  pearl,  or  choicest  gem. 

From  a  pliinder'd  diadem? 

Ivorj  wand»  or  ebonj 

FnMD  the  saUe  Indian  tree? 

Porple  from  the  Tjrian  shore ; 

Ambcor  cup,  or  coral  store. 

From  the  brandling  trees  that  grow 

Under  the  salt  sea-water's  flow  T 

*  niESTB,  WITH  BEHIMA. 

*  With  a  fairer  gift  we  come 
To  the  God's  majestic  home 
Than  the  pearis  the  rich  shells  weep 
In  the  Eiythrean  deep. 
AH  oar  store  of  ebonj 
Sparkles  in  her  radiant  eve. 
Whiter  fiur  her  spotless  skin 
Than  the  gaoay  ^restores  thin. 
Bleached  upon  the  shores  of  NUe; 
Grows  around  no  palmy  isle 
Coral  like  her  swelling  lips. 
Whence  the  gale  its  sweetness  sips. 
That  upon  the  spice-tree  blown 
Seems  a  fragrance  all  its  own; 
Never  yet  so  fair  a  maid 
On  the  bridal  couch  was  laid; 
Never  form  beseem'd  so  well* 
The  immortd  arms  of  Bel. 

*  PRISSTS,  LBADIlfG  RKR  IN. 

*  Mid  the  dashing  fountains  cool. 
In  the  marble  vestil^e« 
Where  the  orange  branches  play. 
Freshened  by  the  silver  spray, 
Heaven4ed  viigia,  t^ke  thy^  rest. 
While  we  bear  the  silken  vest 
And  the  purple  robe  of  pride 
Meet  for  Bers  eapected  bride. 

*  ALL>  THB  PRIESTS. 

«  Bridelike  ttnr.idie  stands  array'd  I 
Weloon^  weloame,  dark^Jiaff'd  maidt. 
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Lead  her  in,  with  dftnclng  feet^ 
Lead  her  in,  with  music  8weet» 
With  the  cytnbalt  glancing  round 
And  the  hautboy's  stiver  sound. 
See  the  golden  gates  expand. 
And  the  Priests,  on  either  hand. 
On  their  faces  prone  they  fall 
Entering  the  refulgent  Hall« 
With  the  tread  that  suits  thj  state, 
Glowing  cheek,  and  look  elate. 
With  thine  high  unbending  brow, 
Sacred  maiden,  enter  thou/  pp.  69—72. 


Art.  VIII.  Supi)Umentary  Paget  to  the  Second  Editum  of  an  IiOfifh 
duction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Kncfoiedge  of  the  Holy  Scr^ures. 
By  Hiomas  HartwcU  Home,  M.A.  8vo.  Price  Ss.  London.  18S2. 

nnHESE  pa^es  contain  all  the  additions  to  the  third  edition 
■*■  of  Mr.  Home's  Introduction,  which  admit  of  being  de- 
tached, so  arranged  and  printed  as  to  allow  of  their  being 
inserted  in  the  respective  volumes  of  the  former  edition  to 
which  they  belong.  The  Author  accompanies  them  with  the 
intimation  that  it  is  not  his  intention  to  make  any  further  ad- 
ditions to  the  work. 

From  a  multifarious  Addenda,  we  can  only  select  a  few  of 
the  more  striking  passages.  The  following  illustration  of  a 
term  occurring  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  which  has  perplexed  com- 
mentators, is  extracted  from  Part  VI.  of  Bishop  Marshes  Lec«^ 
tures. 

'  In  Acts  vi.  9.  the  sacred  historian  **  speaks  of  a  synagogue  at 
Jerusalem,  belonging  to  a  class  of  persons  whom  he  calls  A«/9cfTtM«J* 
(in  our  version  rendered  Libertines,)  *'  a  term  which  is  evidently  tne 
same  with  the  Latin  Libertini.  Now,  whatever  meaning  we  amit  to 
this  wordy  (for  it  is  variously  explained) — whether  we  understand 
emancipated  slaves,  or  the  sons  of  emancipated  slaves,-— they  most 
have  been  the  slaves,  or  the  sons  of  slaves,  to  Roman  masters :  other- 
wise the  Latin  word,  Libertini^  would  not  apply  to  them.  That 
among  persons  of  this  description  there  were  many  at  Rome,  who 
professed  the  Jewish  religion,  whether  slaves  of  Jewish  origin,  er 
proselytes  after  manumission,  is  nothing  very  extraordinary.  But 
diat  tney  should  have  been  so  numerous  at  Jerusalem  as  to  have  a 
sjmagogue  in  that  city,  built  for  their  particular  use,  appears  at  least 
to  be  more  than  might  be  expected.  Some  commentators,  therefore, 
have  supposed  that  the  term  in  question,  instead  of  denoting  emanci- 
pated Roman  slaves,  or  the  sons  of  such  persons,  was  an  adjective 
Delonging  to  the  name  of  some  city  or  district;  while  others,  on  mere 
conjecture,  have  prooosed  to  alter  the  term  itself.  But  the  whole 
difficulty  is  removed  17  a  passage  in  the  second  book  of  the  Annals 
of  Tacitus ;''   from  which  it  appears  that  the  persons^  whom  that 


to  signify^  1.  a  hettlhen  kingdom;  3.  wicked,  lanrtish  jboi;  ^t 
(2  Pet.  ii.  1 2.)  and  3.  the  papal  anti-chritt.  (Rev.  ziii.  2^   But  ^ 
in  the  original,  the  words  are  different— ^{m,  6iWii  atrimaHa,  anA  ' 
w  ^^,fera,  beUua ;  and  the  idea  meant  to  be  coni^ed  is  dif* 
ferent  also.    A^n,  under  Bread,  we  have  a  forced  and  erro*  •' 
neous  explanation  of  Matt.  iv.  A,  as  if  the  word  of  Grod  wm'  ' 
termed  bread  ;  wbereas  the  sense  is,  '*  but  bv  every  ordinance 
**  of  Grod,'*  or,  **  by  whatever  he  may  appoint,   as  the  mfomn,  ta 
which  the  passage  in  Deuteronomy  reters.      Under  Breihrau 
we  have  the  following  note. 

'  2.  Two  brethren,  the  elder  and  the  younger.    He  Jew  and  Genlile.  . 
Luke  XV.  11—30.' 

This  is  not  illustrating  the  symbolic  language  of  Scripture ; 
it  is  spiritualizing.  The  most  judicious  commentators  have 
questioned  the  propriety  of  such  an  exposition.  *  QuipuUaU,* 
says  Calvin,  '  sub  primogemti  fiii  typo  Judaicum  popubum  dm- 
*  cribi,  tametsi  ratione  non  carent,  nulu  tamen  videntur  non  Jdtf 
'  ad  totum  contextual  attendere,*  A  very  common  source  of  the 
blunders  of  commentators.  Under  the  word  Gq>,  occurs  a 
positive  misstatement.  Our  Saviour  did  fiot  bless  the  cup,  nor 
does  the  word  bless  occur  in  the  cited  passage.  Garmenit  i» 
explained,  in  reference  to  Rev.  iii.  4,  to  be  symbolic  of  9omk: 
and  this  is  but  an  instance  of  converting  a  mere  metaphorical 
expression  or  simple  comparison  into  a  symbol.  Whiitraimaii 
ia  the  same  passage,  has  oeen  supposed  to  allude  to  the  custom 
of  investing  the  priest,  on  his  bemg  found  "  worthy,*'  with  a 
white  robe.  This  allusion,  which  greatly  heightens  the  beauty 
of  the  passage,  is  not  noticed.  Tares  should  not  have  been 
given  without  an  explanation  of  the  original  word  improperiy 
rendered  by  that  term  in  our  Translation.  We  really  think 
that  Mr.  Home  would  do  well  to  reject  this  '  dictionary*  alto- 
gether in  his  next  edition  :  if  not,  it  will  require  a  most  dili- 
gent critical  revision.  We  commend  his  anxiety  to  make  his 
work  as  complete  and  as  valuable  as  he  can :  but  a  stu- 
dent may  be  perplexed  with  help,  and  Mr.  Home  has  in  this 
instance,  and  in  some  others,  been  evidently  misled  by  a  defe- 
rence to  great  names. 


Art  IX.  The  Wonders  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  displayed.  In  m 
Series  of  Letters.  By  tlie  AuAor  o£  Select  Female  Biognnby. 
12mo.  pp.  244.    Price  7^.    London.  1822. 

npHIS  is  a  very  pleasing  and  elegant  introduction  to  Botaiiictl 

-*-    science,  better  adapted  than  any  woik  we  have  yet  aooi, 

to  render  the  study  subservient  to  moral  improFemeiilv  by^>eB- 


uging-tteamnd,  and  imbuing  it  with  a  gemiiiie  love  of  nature. . 
hti  Author  has  eyidentiy  spared  neither  time  nor  labour  to  render 
if 'iketch  as  complete  as  possible.  The  authorities  she  has 
biifly  consulted,  are>  Evelyn's  Sylva,  Curtis's  Botanical 
laMxine,  Sir  James  Smith's  Introduction,  Dr.  Woodville's 
liSvcal  Botany,  Withering*s  Systematic  Arrangement,  Bonnet, 
Kl  Hamel,  Philosophical  Transactions,  8u^  A  sketch  of  the 
Mttents  will  give  our  readers  a  general  idea  of  the  work. 

^  Letter  I.  Structure  of  a  tree— inp-vesselt*— secretions.  II.  Pib- 
uUon  of  sap— colour  of  leaves  in  autumn.  III.  Formadon  and 
weikNi  of  mves.  IV.  Insensible  perspiration,  and  absorbent  pow- 
Rsof  leaves.  V.  Names  and  functions  of  roots.  VL  BIosmhos  and 
ectaries.  VII.  Vegetable  Calendar— moral  improvement  derivable 
rom  Botany.  VIII.  Conversation  on  Botanical  studies.  IX.  Forest 
Ms.  ^  X.  Adaptation  of  plants  to  their  places  of  srowth.  XL  Flea- 
sris  of  a  country  life— com — ^flowers.  XII.  Aoaptatkm  of  pkuits 
»  Ae  wants  of  man.  XIII.  Vegetable  motion.  lUV.  Diiseniaation 
frssed,  and  process  of  vegetation.' 

.file  work  is  written  in  a  pleasing,  and,  on  the  whole,  unaflfect- 
fliff^le,  and  displays  much  good  sense^  correct  taste,  and 
49iit  feeling.  We  wish  that  initials  or  plain  English  names 
lad  described  the  Correspondents,  instead  of  Leslius  and 
Irontes,  Timoclea  and  Calista.  The  taste  for  this  sort  of  po- 
tical  names  is  quite  gone  out,  and  they  are  apt  now  to  excite 
ansea.  The  following  remarks  on  the  pleasures  of  the  nrden, 
rill  shew  that  the  Author  is  not  a  mere  anatomist  of  lowers, 
whose  chief  delight  consists  in  classifying  them. 


^  It  may  be  justly  questioned  whether  works  of  art,  however  rare 
■A  splendid,  can  yield,  for  any  length  of  time,  the  piMsure  whksh 
I  continually  excited  by  the  renovation  of  flowers  m  the  sprinf^ 
Aeathey  come  up  with  the  smiling  faces  of  old  friends,  and  seem  to 
3ok  cheerfully  on  all  around.  How  many  fiselincs  apid  ideas  are  as- 
ociated  with  them !  Pure  and  innocent  as  tfiemselvesi  they  are 
he  first  objects  of  infantine  regard :  they  offinr  to  the  youthful  mind  a 
lever-failiog  source  of  rational  enjoyment ;  they  are  cheering  in  old 
fe,  and  yield  a  calm  and  elegant  satisfaction,  which  pleases  without 
igftation,  and  has  a  benefidaleibct  upon  the  health  and  mind«  Ybe 
iM  man,  who  walks  abroad  in  a  fine  spring  momiiuf;  when  the  air  is 
rash,  and  the  flowers  are  opening  to  the  sun,  fem  his  sdrits  reno- 
vated, and  his  heart  expands  with  joy.  The  productionsof  the  woods 
iid  hedges  remind  him  of  those  which  he  has  gathered  with  comp»- 
liiMi  wpo  have  perhaps  long  since  departed.  Somethiiy  of  mma^ 
JuAy  feeling  may  be  connected  with  the  recoUectioo  ofuieitt ;  but 
t  is  a  mehmclioly  whidi  bids  fiur  to  render  the  heart  better.  He  re- 
«ris  to  mind  the  seasons  in  whidkhe  has  seen  them  bkiom  and  Ms 
mnrnd  him,  and  they  appear  as  sonaoy  eniMems  of  his  own  adr- 
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tality.  He  may  sigh  to  think  that  all  flesh  b  bet  ai  mM* 
goodlineM  thereof  as  a  Hover  of  the  field;  jeC  they  stiH  remiM 
that  as  the  loveliness  of  Dature  is  restored  by  the  breath  of  the  r' 
season,  so  shall  the  dead  arise  from  the  winter  of  the  grave  to 
and  immortality.  He  remembers  that  there  is  a  oountiy  wU 
sacred  writen  compare  to  a  garden,  watered  bj^  the  tmr  of  Kfrb 
producing  a  tree  whose  fruit  shall  never  fail ;  in  whiA  the  vah  _ 
flowers  of  kindness,  benevolence,  and  piety,  transplaBfeed  fiona  lli 
bleak  and  chorlish  atmosphere  of  this  lower  woiM,  wlie^  cftea 
now,  they  bring  forth  abundant  fruits  of  refreshment  wad  conaolaciso^ 
iJiall  blossom  for  ever  with  their  beauty  undioiinishedt  aad  *dioir 
lustre  unimpaired.'    pp.  77 — ^79. 

From  the  chapter  on  Forest  trees,  we  shall  select  inottfr 
specimen. 

*  Having  seated  ourselves  beneath  the  shelter  of  a  itoup  of  and 
pines,  through  the  branches  of  which  the  wind  swept  widi  a  hoBow 
sound,  that  seemed  like  the  wild  requiem  of  departed  greatnesit  ne 
fixed  our  eyes  on  the  view  beneath  and  around  na.  That  mw  Vaan^ 
other  than  the  beautiful  retreats  of  Hawkstone,  diversified  with  vefdant 
lawns  and  rugeed  rocks,  bold  declivities  mantled  withextenahre'Mod- 
lands,  and  dells  that  seemed  the  chosen  retreats  of  trmqufl  dryads. 
It  was  almost  fearful  to  look  down  on  the  imposing  mass  of  iBilia|yr 
that  waved  below. 

*<  There  the  grey  smooth  trunks 
Of  ash,  or  lime,  or  beech,  distinctly  ahone 
Within  the  twilight  of  their  distant  shades : 
There,  lost  behind  a  rising  ground,  the  wood 
SeemM  shrunk  and  shorten'd  to  its  topmost  boogh.'* 

*  In  the  distance,  a  fine  group  of  fir-trees  appeared,  like  daik  grasa 
pyramids,  devoid  of  motion,  bringing  to  recollection  the  'pinpose 
to  which  their  inflammable  qualities  were  applied  by  the  wibtfff 
Ceres,  when  seeking  the  lost  object  of  her  auctions. 

**  At  Etna's  flaming  mouth  two  pitchy  pines» 
To  light  her  in  her  search,  at  length  sjie  tines  i 
Restless  with  these,  through  frosty  night  she  giMB» 
Nor  fears  the  cutting  wind,  nor  heeds  tbe  sttom.'' 

'  The  pinut  sylvettrit,  or  Scotch  fir,  frequently  prodacte  an  ""fMltlng 
effect  in  woodland  scenerv,  especially  when  contrasted  widi  otterw 
a  diflerent  character.  Those  which  we  observed  ftom  tba  CfeMie 
Rock  were  beautifully  relieved  b^  several  mceftd  taiiMea  oftfaa 
betula  alba^  or  birch-tree,  the  foliage  of  whidi  continually  pim'idMat 
with  every  breath  of  wind.  The  bark  of  thb  interesting  trieev-aiBrihr 
to  leather  in  pliancy;  and  so  uicorruptible  in  its  nature,  tliit,  aepMd- 
ing  to  the  testimony  of  Pliny  and  Plutarch,  the  books  of  -j^hiloamliy 
and  religion,  written  on  it,  and  deposited  in  the  tomb  fdiidreoBtdHi 
the  body  of  Nutna  Pompilius,  were  discovered  at  Rome,  four  Utaaliafl 
years  afterwards,  in  such  high  preservation,  that  Petiliusi  the  piolor 


^1(9  qttmt^  %wehfQ  laauDi|9|  ^h|t9  und  thui»  )ike  paper*  ibr  wlidch  it, 
wi^  mf^  by  the  aii^ient||«  The  Nprwegiiiiis  find  die  bark  extrfuqpdjr. 
csstorenient  (or  the  covering  of  their  houses^  on  which  they  lay  (^oF 
tl|t  |hiekpe9»  of  two  or  thcee  inches.  Th^  SFadish  ^shenpen  Vf^ki 
^ififlf  «f  if  I  a^id  the  (amfchatkadalj^  ufe  it  fpr  their  baUk  Tbp  mv, 
gpta)ilp  jpfo4^ctions  of  diffiorent  cptmtries  acfi  unilbirmly .  aj^tfd  to  |^ 
panta  at  tbe  tqhabitaiitf.  The  nor^ern  UffieB  «re  shaded  with  Ipqpa' 
yroh-toeef  ;  the  bark  of  each  iiamplv  aiifficient  for  a  tindb  canoe^ 
Tbii  fppdiiMble  tree  aflEbrds  the  Lapknoera  fuel  for  the  firei^  micb  thiqf: 
frf  flibl^ged  to  keep  to  defend  tnemaelves  from  tbe  matSt  whan  ia 
Si|qifi^r  t))ey  pitch  their  tenu  upon  the  paountaim.  Whe|i  covered 
mil  tb^aifjn  of  the  rein-deer,  the  tender  Ipaves  and  branches  of  itfonn 
^leir  bfsqp.  It  abounds  with  resinous  matter.  ^  If  ap  incisioQ  is  ip^de 
in  the  bark  at  the  rising  of  the  sap,  a  sweet  liquor  distils.  wbi&  Ja 
capable  of  being  rendered  a  pleasant  wine*  The  birch,  when  in  fiill 
vigour,  generally  grows  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  pyramid,  but  varies 
considerably,  according  to  its  age  and  situation.  The  most  elegant 
varieties  grow  in  the  romantic  vale  of  Slugwy,  near  Bettws,  in  North- 
Wides.  The  birch  furnishes  food  to  many  kinds  of  moths,  particularly 
the  beautiful  agaricus  muscarius.  There  are  three  species  of  this  ele- 
gant tree,  the  deiula  aUa,  already  noticed,  the  ahus,  idder,  or  owler^ 
and  the  nana^  dwarf-birch,  found  in  great  perfection  fcn  the  mountaina 
and  wet  heaths  of  Scotland.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  plants 
which  grow  ou  elevated  situations,  are  also  generally  found  in  marshes; 
probably,  because  the  clouds  which  rest  on  the  summit  of  mountains 
keep  the  air  in  a  moist  statCi  as  do  also  fogs,  the  clouds  of  the  lower 
atmosphere,  in  meadow-land. 

^  *  The  fraxinus  exceUor^  or  ash-tree ;  the  Venus  of  the  forest,  with 
l^t  quivering  foliage  and  silver  rind,  ro^e  mcefully  on  an  oppodite 
liai4^  elegantly  contrasted  with  the  stately  though  compressed  mlia^ 
pf  the  f4lmui  campestrUf  or  elm*  The  loppinss  of  the  a^h  are  miedt  m 
aqme  parts  of  England,  fpr  the  feeding  oi  cattle,  when,  in  aiitumn,  the 
^rass  begins  to  fail.  A  curious  petition  is  still  extant,  in  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Cotton  and  Hawkuieadfells  remonstrated,  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  against  the  number  of  forges  in  the  country,  be- 
cause they  consumed  all  the  loppinss  and  croppings  of  the  ash,  the 
aole  winter  food  for  their  cattlej  lae  roots  run  near  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  extend  to  a  great  distance,  whence  it  is  destructive  to 
the.  herbage  of  upland  pastures ;  but,  if  planted  on  the  side  of  ditcheai, 
or  in  low  bogey  meadows,  the  roots  act  as  ufider-dratns,  and  render 
the  ground  about  them  firm  and  hard :  Ae  wood  is,  however,  in  jthis 
case,  of  little  value.  Pliny  notice*  this  curious  fiict.  He  naentiona 
that  timber-trees,  which  grow  in  moist  and  shady  places,  are  not  so 
dose,  compact,  or  durable,  as  others  difierently  situated*  For  thb 
reason  he  preferred  the  timber-trees  of  Tuscany  to  those  of  the  Ve^ 
netian  side  of  the  countiy.  Long  befi»re  the  time  of  this  illustrioiia 
itaturalist,  experience  lustified  .the  same  opinion*  The  spear  of 
^gponemnon  was  fpiTpedrpf  ja  tre^  #hich  I^raved  tl^  fury  of  the .  tern? 
ff^    pydimus  m^ep^pfia  j^he  i[ewpn  /qic,.^^^  ••  ^epau^#^^Y^ 
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said  he*  **  being  continually  weather-beaten,  it  J>econiea  hudet  Bud 
tougher."  Seneca  observes^  that  wood  exposed  to  the  wind  it  atnmg 
and  solid ;  and^  that  Chiron  made  the  spear  oi  Achilles  from  a  moun- 
tain-tree. 

*  Our  attention  was  next  engaged  by  a  deep  and  ancient  wood, 
principally  composed  of  beech,  which  mantled  a  precipitous  descent, 
immeaiately  below  the  Castle  Rock.  In  the  sprmg,  the  fiillage  of 
this  noble  tree,  (fof^ut  syhatica^j  feathering  almost  to  the  ground,  is 
exouisitely  beautiful.  Of  a  light  delicate  and  lively  green,  it  is 
peniaps  unequalled  by  any  of  the  forest-trees.  When  standiM  siiwly, 
or  in  groups,  their  old  phaotastic  roots  are  frequently  covered  with  m 
profusion  of  wild  flowers.  In  the  deep  shade  of  cxteoaive  beedi- 
woods,  however,  nothing  will  grow  ;  and  their  gay  smooth  trunks,  ex- 
tending as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  give  an  impression  of  boundless 
solitude  and  interminable  shade. 


*  *^  There  ofl  the  muse,  what  most  delights  her, 

Long  living  galleries  of  aged  trees ; 

Bold  sons  of  earth,  that  lifl  their  arms  so  high. 

As  if  once  more  they  would  invade  the  sky. 

In  such  green  palaces  the  first  kings  reign'd. 

Slept  in  their  shades,  and  angels  entertained  : 

With  such  old  counsellors  they  did  advise. 

And,  by  frequenting  sacred  groves,  grew  wise. 

I'Vee  from  the  impediments  of  light  and  noise, 

Mani  thus  retir'd,  his  noblest  thoughts  employs." '   pp.  101  • 
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Art.  X.  1.  Attachment  to  Life.  A  Sermon  on  Occasion  of  the  Death 
of  the  late  Rev.  John  Owen,  M.A.  One  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  &c  Preached  Oct.  97,  18M, 
at  Rev.  Dr  Winter's  Meeting-house.  By  Joseph  Ht^^liesy  M.A. 
One  of  the  surviving  Secretaries.    8vo.  pp.  50.    London.    18S8. 

2.  The  Character  and  Happinets  (^'them  that  die  in  the  Lord.  A  Ser- 
mon  preached  Oct.  13,  1822,  m  Park  Chapd^  Chelsea,  oo  Occa* 
sion  of  the  Death  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Owen,  M.A.  Minister  of 
Park  Chapel,  &c.     By  William  Dealtry,  B.D.  F.R.S.    Rodor  of 

Ciapham,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  48.  London.  1822* 

^HESE  are  two  very  different,  but  alike  impressive  and  pe- 
■■•  culiarly  interesting  diacourBes.  Mr.  Hughes  was  doubtless 
led  by  his  own  feelings  into  the  train  of  thought  which  .forms 
the  ground-work  of  his  Sermon.  It  is  not  mauy  ye«n  since  it 
appeared  very  problematical,  which  of  the  two,  his  deceased 
coJleague  or  liiniself,  would  first  have  a  period  put  to  his  actiTe 
labours.  He  whom  Providence  has  spared,  most  have  had  at 
that  time  a  near  view  of  eternity,  which  would  give  him  an  op- 
portunity of  deliberately  estimating  the  strength  and  the  lea- 
sous  of  bis  own  atUichmeul  to  life  ^  and  it  must  be  iVtth  pecu-* 


liar  lieeling»9  of  whatever  ehttracter^ '  that  h«  finds  -  himself  the 
sarvivor.  It  might  be  that  those  feelines  would  partake  of  c 
soft  of  envy  towards  the  labourer  who  had  first  obtained'  his 
dismission  and  his  reward.  Or  it  might  be»  that  the  feelii^  of 
gratitude  would  prevail,  .at  being  the  one  that  is  lefL  Of  i^ 
conviction  that  this  ought  to  be  the  predominant  sentiment;, 
may  have  dictated  these  reflections  on  the  proper  grounds  of  ra 
attachment  to  life.  It  is  altogether  a  very  fine  disoowrse;  Mr* 
Hughes  has  chosen  for  his  text  the  affecting  language  of  the 
Psalmist :  "  O  spare  me,  that  I  may  recover  stren^/befen  I 
''  eo  hence  and  be  no  more.*'  He  considers  the  pnnciplie  Of  a^ 
ta(»ment  to  life,  first,  as  it  may  haive  a  ciimiind  sdiirtyi^' la^ 
condly,  as  it  may  be  innocent ;  ttiirdly»  as  itiniiy  bebuioUbfe' 
Under  the  first  head  occurs  a  veiy  striking  pasinge.  '         '^   ' 


<  1.  Life  may  inspire  a  citsujio/ attadunent,  wmiotiag  oor 
sure. '  ••.',..;;.:■ 

«  The  most  obvious  and  aggravated  case  is  that  hi  which  the  aHadh^ 
ment  hfM  its  foundation  in  the  opportunities  which  life  atoMU,  t^jftoh 
curing  **  the  wages  of  unrighteousnesiy''  and  f*  Ae.pbasiQres  of  am.*^ 
Did  you  notice  those  last  exprenions^-— ^  the.rpleasnres  of  iiaf^ 
They  iare  borrowed,  indeed,  from  the  writings  bf .  one  thai  was  JB» 
spired.  But  what  a  stranee  association  of  terms  t  My  brethren^  the 
Apostle  was  amply  justified  in  presenting  such  an  association,  straqgi 
89  it  wfLj  appear,  and  mortifyinig  to  our  common  nature  as  it  un^poa^ 
tionably  is.  It  implies  a  reproach,  whicht  as  fiur  as  we  know,  or  wm 
willing  to  conjecture,  isdue,  exclusively^  to  mankind*  For«  were  i| 
possible  for  us  to  ascend  into  heaven^  we  shocdd  there  witness  **  plea- 
sures," but  no  **  sin  ;*'  on  the  contwyv^were  itposnUe  fbr  as  to  gQ 
down  into  hell,  we  should  there  witnesi  :**.««"  out  no  **  plesinres  i** 
returning  from  those  heights  andiron  thos^jtoplhs,  to  tbishiteniiediase 
world,  we  sliould  there  again  witness  an  Aj^palling- phenoei(enon»  a 
monstrous  spectacle*  which  has  no  place  dth/sr  in  the  cdeslial  pr  fai 
the  infernal  r^onSt — demanding  the  sad  confession,  that  we  fai« 
habit  that  province  of  the  empire  of  God^  in  which  ''.pleasures*'  and 
*'  sin/'  are  mingled  with  each  other  ;7-'' sin*'  oontammating  ^  pb» 
sures,*'  and  ''pleasures*'  nourishing  and invifforatiog  'fain.'*  It  b 
for  the  sake  ox  these  disgraceful  "  pleasures*'  that  wretched  thou*. 
sands  wish  to  retain  their  >hdd  of  existence ;  and  emerge  from  4- 
ments  into  health,  from  want  into  opulence^  Dron  obsciirijty  ifljio  dis- 
tinction, and  from  trouble,  of  whatever  Idndt  inio  ease  and  prasperilf« 
Weil  may  it  be  said  to  them,  when  vexed,  dkappoioted,  ana  alamw^ 
"  Ye  ask,  and  receive  not;  because  ye  ask  arotis,  that  ye  mayoon* 
same  it  on  your  lusts.*' '    pp.  S--&  > 

*  •       -  •    « 

The  laudable  attachment  to  life  which  *  a  saint  and  philan- 
thropist may  be  allowed  to  cherish,  as  described  in  the  follow- 
iqg  paragraphs,  admirably  introduces  a  more  particular  refii- 

r^nce  to  Uie  If^mentedrOcoaeion^:. '.  i  ..':.  .  ^,"> 
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<  I  would  now  refer  to  <*  a  Preacher  of  rigkieom99e$tf^^'-^**  a  good 
minister  of  Jesui  Christ.*'  His  aim,  pursued  in  prayen*  and  ser« 
monsy  and  friendly  conferences*  u,  to  brin^  into  the  f<dd  of  **  the 
Chief  Shepherd''  the  sheep  that  are  still  going  astray*  and  to  guard 
and  nourisn  those  that  are  collected  there.  The  former  impress  aw« 
ful  solicitude,  relieved  by  the  hope  of  recovering  souls  from  the  bor- 
ders of  perdition ;  the  latter  yield  him  an  immediate^  and  a  never-ftil- 
ing  reward*  His  attachment  to  life  grows  with  the  labour  which  he 
expends  on  his  importaot  and  beloved  charge.  Probably,  this  pasto* 
ral  attachment  was  never  kindled  into  ardour  surpassing  what  wuaed 
forth  from  the  heart  of  the  digniGed,  disinterested,  and  datoted 
Apostle,  who,  having  been  **  caught  up  into  the  third  hsaffias/'  had 
a  mretaste  of  infinite  felicity.  R^resent  to  yourselves  the  amaiing 
expansion  of  his  soul,  when,  though  sure  of  returning  to  that  heaven 
as  soon  as  he  should  be  emancipated  from  the  prison  of  a  frail  and 
shattered  body,  he  addressed  to  ^  all  the  saints  in  Christ  Jesus,  which'' 
weere  *^  at  Fhusppi,"  these  memorable  words,  *^  I  am  in  a  alrait  he« 
twixt  two,  having  a  desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ*  whidi  ia 
Out  better,  l^evertheless,  to  abide  in  the  flesh  is  more  needful  for 
you.  And  having  this  confidence,  I  know  that  I  shall  abide  apd  oohf 
tinue  with  you  all,  for  your  furtherance  and  joy  of  faith." 

<  My  brethren,  the  Christian  Church  is  not  without  living  speci- 
aaens  of  this  heroic  generosity.  Some  heralds  of  salvation  there 
anrely  are,  in  whom  the  Apostle,  as  it  respects  their  predominant 
fiwling,  would  recognise,  if  ne  were  in  the  midat  of  them,  what  the 
primitive  disciples  found  him  to  be.  Like  him,  they  **  behave'*  them- 
selves **  holily,  and  justly,  and  uoblamably  f*  they  covet  .*«iio  man'a 
silver,  or  gold,  or  apparel;"  the^  serve  ^  the  Lord  with  all  humility 
of  mind;"-****  being  allowed  of  God  to  be  put  in  trust  with  the  goa» 
pel,"  they  **  speak,  not  as  pleasing  men,  but  God,  who  trieA  our 
iiearts;"  they  are  constrained  by  *'  the  lave  of  Christ;**  and  they 
^  labour,  that,  whether  present  or  absent,"  they  **  may.be  aceepfeed 
#f  Him."  Would  you  know  their  principle  and  the  manner  of  tneir 
life  j  Paul  states  them,  when  he  says,  '•  To  me  to  live  is  Chriat.** 
Would  you  know  their  habitual  expectation  ?  The  fame  speaker  in- 
forms you,  when  he  adds,  **  To  die  is  gain.'*  All  who  oan  truly  adopt 
this  language,  are  divinely  prepared  for  an  exdhange  of  weilds  |  andy 
at  the  same  time,  are  beet  qualified  to  labour  for  the  honour  of  God, 
and  the  benefit  of  men,  in  the  world  which  is  still  fiurourad  with  dieir 


ef  its  robes,  iu  palms^  its  diadems,  iu  mansions,  and  Its  enmptnred 
•companies, — that  they  might  resume  the  **  work  of  faith,  and  lahour 
of  love,  and  patience  of  hope,"  among  friends,  stranatn,  and  ad- 
versaries. That  they  shall,  one  day,  *'  enter  vrichin  the  veil,**  is  a 
most  cordial  thought ;  and  they  adore  the  Saviour  for  bavins  enooor 
raged  tliem  to  indulge  it.  But  their  chosen  vocation,  till  He  whose 
authoritv  must  not,  for  a  moment,  be  contested,  sajrs,  **  Come  up 
hither,"  is^  to  render  those  spiritual  services  to  their  fidlen  fisUow- 
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areatures,  which  death  will  briti^  to  a  perpetual  end.  If  aptrMy  Uier 
hope,  comparing  their  future  with  their  former  aeltea,  to  exemplify 
superior  skill  and  excellence ;  to  place  aome  portiona  of  scriptural 
truth  in  a  clearer  light,  and  to  urge  attention  to  inTiaible  realitiea  in  a 
more  impressive  manner.  Ashamed  of  their  past  deficiencies,  they 
resolve  to  make  new  efforts,  and  to  pray  **  yet  more  earnestly/'  They 
look  on  ^  them  that  a^e  ignorant  and  out  of  the  way,**  with  unwonfea 
compassion ;  end  feel  as  if,  in  the  prospect  of  restoring  them,  Aey 
could,  with  a  readiness  never  preriourty  experienced,  walk  otelf 
burning  sands,  and  take  up  their  abode  in  sicklV  clinmtea,  an4  braM 
the  infuriated  ocean.  I  hear  them  say,  ^  Pernaps  these  Teio^inaj^ 
yet  speak  efiectual  conviction  **  to  tAiem  that  are  at  ease  in  Zion,*'  and 
conscdation  equally  efiectual  to  those  that  mourn  there.  reAsy 
these  hands  may  be  stretched  out  in  the  presenoe  of  a  people  ttMotf 
willing,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  to  a^k  and  senre  him,  amr  a  long 
season  of  carelessness,  or  even  grcMs  rebellion.  Thus  will  cantivea 
be  set  free,  brands  plucked  out  of  the  fire,  and  groveUinjg  mind»  ftei 
vated  to  the  <*  things  above,  where  Christ  sitteth  on  the  riffht  band  «lf 
God.''  Were  we  to  reach  the  age  of  Methuselah^  a  life  so  epenll; 
whether  among  Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  on  a  Christian,  a  Mahotte* 
tan,  or  a  Heathen  shore,  would  not  have  been  protracted  too  ^Z ' 

pp. 


Mr.  Dealtry's  Bermon  opens  with  a  brief  but  exoelleBt  evpe-^ 
sition  of  the  >passage  (Rev.  xiv.  13.)  He  illustratea,  1.  Ahtf 
persons  described  4  2.  their  happineaa.  *  It  is  very  poaaible/ 
ne  remarks,  '  for  a  man  to  die  an  utidiaturbed  and  ^ea^y  deefdi^ 
'  and  yet  not  to  die  in  the  Lord.' 

'  Imagine,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  confirmed  infidel:  why 
should  he  be  disturbed  at  the  anproachin|p  terminatioo  of  llfia?  She 
event  was  not  unexpected:  and,  accorduig  to  his  'Uotiona,  ^theee  H 
nothing  to  apprehend  beyond  it.  To  betray  symptoms  of  akraif  il 
virtually  to  abandon  his. principles;  and,  althouehhe  umt  treidblaia 
his  lieart,  the  y^ry  pride  of  inndelity  will  counsdhim  to  beaMipfrilii 
apparent  resolution. 

'  Tranquillity  in  death  may  arise  .  from  4t  varie^  of  oauaea  s  t&mm 
constitutional  apathy,  from  weariness  df  the  world,  from  greasjgao* 
ranee  of  true  religion,  from  a  hard  and  Ubfeeling  conacieneeii  'aad^ 
therefore,  taken  simply  by  itself,  without  any  good  evidttice  ihitiia 
resu  upon  a  right  foundation,  it  can  never  be  admitted  as  m  pioilif 
that  the  man  who  possesses  it,  is  duly  prepacad'fbr  his.changa* 

*  Neither  can  we  repose  with  much  cooadence  uk  this  tnatfter»apdia 
theological  knowledge  and  an -orthodox  creed. 

*  Their  value  we  mean  net  to  disparage;  but  they. cannot  stand  m 
the  place  of  true  religion.  So  decisive  an  this  ainjeet  is  the  gaaat 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  as  to  assure  us^  that  -although  a^manaalfarw 
stood  all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge^  and  could  speak  with!  the  Innpm 
of  an  angel,  these  distinctions  alone  would  iprofit  him  'nothing,  iltiaa 
indeed  to  be  feared,  that  all  knowledge  00  religious  qaastiana,  fftbkik 
is  purely  speculative,  instead  of  humbling  and  improving  the  mind  of 
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hka  that  possesses  It,  tends  rather  to  puff  it  tip;  and  with  irbatefer 
confidence  we  may  rest  in  a  djing  hour  upon  tne  correctnesa  of  our 
Tiews,  it  is  possible,  for  us  to  be  as  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God  aad 
his  rtghteousnessy  as  the  most  ignorant  of  our  species. 

*  Neither  can  we  lay  much  stress  in  tliis  argument  upon  vehemenl 
and  rapturous  transports. 

'  In  many  cases,  they  may  be  traced  to  the  notions  and  habiu  of 
the  particular  class  of  professing  christians  to  which  the  indiWduaii 
concerned  had  previously  attacned  themselves;  and  .in  some  oth^r 
cases,  they  are  connected  with  high-wrought  feeliiiBS  or  oonstiUUioaal 
warmth  of  character,  both  totally  independent  oT  the  influence  of 
religion.  God  forbid  that  we  should  be  supposed  to  throw  discredit 
upon  that  holy  and  heavenly  joy,  which  has  often  cheered  the  heart 
or  the.  Christian  in  the  last  moments  of  existences  asif  he  were  al- 
ready on  the  verge  of  heaven.  We  are  careful  only  to  guard  against 
|he  delusion,  which  is  satisfied  witfi  frames  and  feelings :  these  are  not 
necessarily  derived  from  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  if  it 
were  possible,  under  such  an  excitement,  to  give  in  the  alleged  cause 
of  the  Gospel  our  bodies  to  be  burned,  we  might  still  periah  for 
ever. 

<  In  various  instances,  from  the  diseased  state  of  some  parts  of 
the  bodily  frame,  so  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  it  becomes  phy* 
sically  impossible  for  the  most  devoted  christian  to  bear  hia  teatimony 
to  the  truth  on  the  approach  of  death  :  the  tongue,  which  had  p^ 


haps  announced  to  others  the  glad  tidings  of  the  grace  of  God,  maT 
be  silent :  the  eye  may  be  dim  :  the  intellect,  apparently  fiuling  with 
the  flesh  and  the  heart,  may  have  sunk  into  hopeless  lethargy :  and 
yet,  with  the  evidence  before  us  of  his  christian  life,  wearepenaiadod 
that  such  a  man  dies  in  the  Lord, 

*  We  should  not  hesitate  to  come  to  the  same  conclusion  in  many 
cases,  where,  while  the  senses  are  still  comparatively jperfect,  and 
the  mind  is  still  capable  of  expressing  its  feelings,  there  is  little  mani- 
festation of  inward  joy.  It  is  doubtless  refreshing  to  stand  by '  the 
bed  of  a  dying  man,  who  can  declare,  *'  1  am  at  peace  with  all  men, 
and  God  is  at  peace  with  me :  and  from  this  blessed  assurance,  I  ftd 
that  inward  joy,  which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  from  me  :** 
but  who  shall  presume  to  dictate  to  the  Spirit  of  God  in  what  manner 
the  faith  of  his  servants  shall  be  tried,  or  how  they  ahall  be  made 
ready  fbr  their  change  ?  It  is  recorded  of  one  of  the  moat  eminent 
divines  of  the  last  century,  that,  as  the  time  of  his  departure  cfaew 
nigh,  whenever  any  questions  were  directly  put  to  him-concemmghis 
prospects  of  eternity,  his  answer  usually  was,  **  I  cannot  aagr  Buidi.** 
**  I  rely,''  he  observed^  ''  on  the  promises  for  strength  in  time  of 
need.  There  was  a  time  when  I  should  have  been  very  unhappy  to 
have  had  so  little  of  sensible  comfort ;  but  I  have  seen  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  one  of  the  most  acceptable  Exercises  of  true '  cbrisfiBn 
faith  consists  in  patiently  waiting  God's  time,  and  in  relying  confi- 
dently on  the  written  word.  For  many  years,  I  have  been  eitdasi 
▼ouring  to  live  from  day  to  dav,  as  a  pensioner  on  God'a  bottMgf  :'*!- 
learn  to  trust  him,  and  ne  sends  the  manna  witliout  fail.''  *  im,  ft  -^•- 


vj"?:' 
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These  Sermons  can  stand  in  no  need  of  any  further  recom- 
Awdation,  but  we  must  indulge  ourselves  in  a  few  words  re- 
tpecting  the  distinguished  individual  whose  decease  has  occa^- 
noned  them. 

It  is  painful  to  have,  by  this  stroke,  the  three-fold  cord  bro« 
Len  which  so  long  bound  the  Secretaries  of  the  Bible  Society 
n  a  harmonious  and  well  disposed  union,  which  at  once  repre- 
sented and  secured  the  harmony  so  happily  characteristic  of 
he  Society.  Never  was  an  inaividual  more  admirably  fitted 
o  the  work  assigned  him  by  Divine  Providence,  than  the  late 
derical  Secretary.  The  public  thought  so,  who  were  witnesses 
^nly  of  his  ready  and  commanding  eloquence  ;  of  his  ardour, 
;uiaed  by  an  ever  watchful  discretion,  his  lively  wit,  never  at 
irar  with  a  serious  spirit,  bis  fertile  imagination,  which  seemed 
mt  the  sparkling  of  a  solid  mind,  his  mmkness  and  urbanity, 
irhich  were  evidently  native  to  his  character.  But  those  who 
Lnew  something — few  could  know  all — of  what  he  had  to  con- 
end  with  personally  and  officially,  in  the  cause  of  the  Society,— 
he  constant  trial  which  he  had  to  sustain  of  his  prudence  and 
»f  his  principles,  the  harassing  demands  made  upon  his  phv- 
ical  powers  of  exertion,  and  me  occasions  which  called  for  tne 
lisplay  of  all  his  dexterity,  conciliatory  address,  and  sound 
practical  wisdom, — they  only  can  be  aware  of  the  value  of  his 
ervices  and  the  strengdi  of  his  character.  In  the  words  of  hia 
espected  colleague, '  one  of  the  most  efficient  agents  which  the 
yery  first  of  human  Institutions  ever  had  the  happiness  to 
employ,  is  gone.* 

Oi  the  sacrifice  he  made  of  his  secular  interests  in  becoming 

,  g^tuitous  Secretary  to  the  Bible  Society,  it  is  enough  to  say 

hat  he  never  repented  of  it.    When  he  accepted  of  me  office^ 

t  ¥ra8  under  a  strong  conviction  that  the  Society  which,  at  its 

•rigination,  he  had  contemplated  with  somewhat  of  jealousy, 

IBM  the  cause  of  Qod.    It  was  not  the  result  of  calculation« 

tut  the  impulse  of  devout  zeal  which  decided  him.    It  was 

oapossible  that  he  should  foresee  on  the  one  hand  the  dis* 

ileasure,  reproach,  and  rancorous  hostility,  which  his  connexion 

rith  the  Society  would  bring  upon  him,  or,  on  tlie  other  hand, 

he  overpayment  of  satisfaction  and  delight  which  he  was  to 

eap  in  the  wonderful  progress  of  that  great  Institution.    *  In 

Uie    opinion  of   innumerable    fellow-Christians,'    says  Mr. 

lughes,  *  he  pursued  the  most  auspicious  course  whicn  could 

be  assigned  to  a  man  hungering  and  thirsting  after  the  moat 

refined  and  dignified  satisfaction.    For,  (passing  over  the 

demonstrations  of  individual  munificence,)  he  hved  in  as 

much  estimatioaas  teemed  compatible  with  the  support  of  hur 

mility.*    Yet,  not  to  speak  of  his  private  trials  and  of  the 

Vol.  XVin.N.S.  2U 
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personal  mortifications  to  which  he  was  exposed,  it  appears  that 
ne  felt  with  an  almost  morbid  degree  of  acutene>s,  tlie  maKg- 
nant  hostility  of  the  Clergy  against  the  Institution, — ^that  h« 
was  '  habitually  pierced  with  anguish  by  the  calumnioua  and 
'  unrelentiiijr  virulence  vented  against  a  Society  entitled  to  fieir 
'  other  treatment/  He  felt  as  a  clergyman  sincerely  attached 
to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Episcopal  Church, — felt 
grief  of  heart  and  mortification  at  finding  the  spirit  of  anti- 
christ still  so  strong  within  the  Establishment,  warrine  against 
the  cause  of  God  and  the  best  interests  of  man.  There  are 
seasons  when  the  loudest  plaudits  of  the  crowded  hall,  must 
pall  upon  the  ear  of  the  favourite  orator, — when  all  that  ia  per- 
sonally gratifying  in  the  applause  and  estimation  even  of  the 
great  ana  good,  must  fail  to  be  a  satisfying  reward.  A  respect 
to  no  lower  reward  than  that  on  which  Mr.  Owen  has  now 
entered,  could  have  sustained  his  unflagging  course  under  all 
the  difliculiies  and  vexations  which  he  had  to  encounter.  Nor 
have  we  any  doubt  that  '  the  principle  which  carried  him  on 
'  in  his  laborious  career,  through  evil  report  and  good  renort, 
'  till  his  frame  was  worn  out  and  exhausted,  was  the  dmne 
'  principle  of  love  to  God,  and  love  to  man/ 

As  a  preacher  and  as  Si  writer,  he  was  deserredlv  JHipular, 
and  might  have  attained  eminence,  had  he  devoted  his -great 
abilities  to  the  (lursuit  of  distinction  in  either  path.  As  the 
curate  of  Fulham,  he  would  long  have  been  remembered  with 
afl!ectionate  esteem,  had  he  never  occupied  a  more  prominent 
station.  Possibly,  those  were  some  of  his  happiest  years, 
which  he  passed  there  as  a  parochial  minister,  under  the  patton- 
age,  and  enjoying  the  intimacy  of  tlie  venerable  PorCeaa,  But 
the  discomforts  and  disquietudes  arising  out  of  his  cmrnezion 
with  the  Bible  Society,  which  pursued  him  almost  to  the  gtave^ 
were  unable  to  shake  his  attachment,  or  awaken  his  Mgnt.  A 
short  record  of  his  own,  subjoined  to  some  notes  conoemiiig 
the  progress  of  the  Institution,  and  written  apparently  but  s 
short  time  before  his  last  illness,  affords  a  pleasing  asanmaoe  of 
this  fact. 

'  The  sentence  runs  thus : — ^*  How  sweet  to  have  toiled  in  ihil  work! 
*'  And,  if  wasted  with  labours  more  abundant,  he  is  conipelletf  (o  wiib- 

•«  draw /  kare  done."    The  last  words  occurring  at  a  ^hen 

distance  from  the  other :  as  if,  after  a  pause  for  reflection,  he  had  leh 
convinced  that  his  strength  was  already  worn  out,  and  that  ii|  this  great 
cause  he  should  labour  no  more.' 

It  will  greatly  enhance,  in  the  estimation  of  9oei  ptjcuwn 
the  merit  of  Mr.  Owen's  exertions,  and  of  the  sacriilcBS  iriiicb 
he  made,  that  they  were,  as  far  as  regards  the  Society  oi^aKie' 
as  secretary,  gratuitous.     We  are  not  sure  th^  tfaisov^lo 
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be  a  necessary  condition  of  public  admimtiqii'  aiid  grpUitude. 
We  have  a  suspicion,  that  there  is  much  unworthy  feeling  at 
the  bottom  of  the  prevailing  notions  concerning  gratuitqus  ser- 
vices.   The  sinecurist  is  regarded  as  a  gentieman ;  the  devoted 
labourer  who  receives  a  labourer's  hire,  is  regarded  a^  a  ser- 
vant.   Yet,  if  he  be  the  servant  of  the  State,  or  of  the  Church, 
or  even  of  an  individual,  his  wages  shall  not  demde  him. 
But,  if  the  indemnification  or  reward  which  he  claims  at  the 
hands  of  the  public,  come  to  him  through  the  medium  of  a 
religious  committee,  it  seems  to  be  thought,  that  be  sinks  at 
once  into  the  character  of  a  subordinate  clerk  of  the  Institution, 
subject  to  his  masters  of  the  committee.    And  the  smaller  the 
salary,  the  less  consideration  will  be  conceded  to  him.     A 
secretaryship,  with  an  income  of  5001.  a  year,  would  possibly 
procure  for  the  receiver  almost  as  high  a  station  in  a  committee 
as  is  taken  by  a  gratuitous  labourer  ;  whereas  half  of  that  sum 
would  place  him  in  a  quite  inferior  station.    That  *  others 
'  might  be  found  who  would  take  the  office,'  is  a  ready  answer 
to  any  suggestion  as  to  the  injustice  of  robbing  a  ftimily  of  the 
lifelong  service,  and  domestic  comfort,  and  it  may  be  health, 
of  its  pillar  and  head,  without  any  recompense.    '  It  is  public 
'  money,'  is  another  specious  reason  for  the  same  sort  of  pri<- 
vate  injustice : — as  if  the  public  would  not  be  content  that  the 
same  principles  of  equity,  honour,  and  liberality,  which  digiiify 
a  man  in  his  private  transactions,  should  regulate  the  conduct 
of  a  set  of  gentlemen  collected  into  a  committee.    '  Thd  com- 
*  mittee  are  not  paid.'    True ;  but  would  it  at  once  nullify 
all  their  claims  to  the  praise  of  public  spirit,  and  even  of  dis- 
interestedness, if  they  were  indemnified  :     But  the  case  of  the 
secretary  is  wholly  different.  JUis  is  not  an  appointmevit  ceas- 
ing with  the  year,  but,  though  annually  renewed,  is  in  fact  for 
life.    His  are  not  private,  but  public  labours,  which  continually 
appeal  to  the  public^  are  before  them,  and  are  appreciated  by 
them.    And  in  point  of  amount,  and  diversity,  ana  unremitting 
pressure,  the  labours  of  a  committee-man  will  not  bear  a  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  Secretary.    We  have  no  particular 
Society  in  view,  more  than  any  other,  in  these  hasty  general 
remarks.     But  we  shall  be  most  happy>  if  they  should  lead  in 
any  quarter  to  a  reconsideration  or  the  subject  at  which  we 
have  glanced.     If  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,-T-if  the 
claims  of  an  aposUe  to  support  rested  on  no  highei  principle, — 
the  labourer  who,  in  the  high  and  holy  character  of  a  ser- 
vant of  Christ,  receives  hire,  cannot  be,  on  that  account, 
less  entitled  to  the  civil  respect  and  deference  of  his  fellow- 
hbourers,  or  of  those  for  whom  he  kbours, — cannot  less  de- 
serve  to  be  esteemed  very  highly  in  love  for  his  work  s  sake. 

2  tJ  2 
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'«•  Gentlemen  and  PuiUskers  who  have  r»orks  in  the  Presst  wtt  oMjpr 
the  Caiuluctors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  b^f  sending  infarmaitan 
(postpaid)  of  the  subject^  extent,  and  probable  price  of  4nek  works  j 
which  theu  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  puUic^  if 
sistent  xmth  its  glan^ 


The  Dew  edition  of  the  Pro^rPMPS 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  iu  uonniderable 
furwardnes«.  Two  Tolumeit  are  finishecl 
at  the  preKs,  and  the  Third  it  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  the  whole  may  be  expected 
early  in  1893.  The  volumes  are  en* 
tiretynew  arranged,  and  will  be  accom- 
panied by  proper  Indexev.  A  neparate 
Volume  of  the  Progressi-s  of  King  James 
it  also  preparing  for  the  presii,  by  Mr. 
Nichols, 

Tlie  first  Number  of  Mr.  Fosbroke's 
Encyclopedia  of  Antiquities  and  Ele- 
ments of  Archcolo;;y,  (dedicated  by 
permission  to  His  Majesty,)  being  the 
first  Work  of  the  kind  ever  edited  in 
Eiiglandj   will  speedily  be   published. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  a  volume 
of  Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Clift, 
uf  Tewkesbury, 

In  the  press,  the  Hulsean  Lectures 
for  1822  ;  by  the  Rev.  C.  Benson.  Tliey 
oonsist  of  a  Series  of  Discourses  on  Scrip- 
ture Difficulties,  divided  into  two  parts. 
Part  I.  contains  an  Enquiry  into  the 
Origin,  Kxistence,  and  Interpretation 
of  Scripture  Difficulties  in  {general ;  and 
Part  Il.y  an  Elucidation  of  some  His- 
torical and  Moral  Difficulties  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  in  one  vo- 
lume ocuvo,  i  I  Inst  rated  with  a  portrait 
of  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Collyer,  D.D..  his 
Lectures  nn  Scripture  Comparisons, 
furniing  the  seventh  and  completing 
volume  of  the  Series  on  the  Evidences 
of  Ciiristianity.  The  six  volumes  already 
published,  contain  Lectures  on  Scripture 
Pacts,  Prophecy,  Miraclet^  Parables, 
Doctrines,  and  Duties. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  Dartmoor, 
a  poem,  by  Joseph  Cottle,  Author  of 
"  Alfred.** 

Preparing  for  publication.  An  Essay 
on  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  by  the 
Kev.  James  Dore  of  Walworth. 

Mrs.  Richardson,  the  nearest  surviving; 
mintive  of  Dr.  Watts,  and  widow  of  the 
jatc  Joseph  RicharclMD,  Esq.  Barrister, 
>I.  P.,    is   publishing  b^  subscription. 


an  Abridged  History  of  the  BiUe,  in 
Verse;  in  which  a  clear  and  nrgulnrly 
tfURiiected  outline  of  all  tbo  iaeidooCa 
and  occurrences  rccoi^dod  In  HoljSarip- 
lun*^  omitting  all  nnnecrinrj 
tion  or  detail,  are  tbrowa  into 
principally  with  the  view  of  aaMMiog 
the  memory  of  yoaog  pgraanfc  Tbo 
wurk  will  be  completed  in  sizteea  qaarto 
numbers.  Names  and  anbscriptioiii  Aie 
received  at  No.  18,  Lover  ViWgof 
Street,  Fitzroy  Square. 

hi  the  press,  Traveli  in  the  Noiibcra 
States  of  America,  particularly  thoie  of 
New  England  and  New  York.  By  Tino- 
thy  Dwigbt,  S.T.D.  L.U0.  Ute  Pkati- 
dcnt  of  Yale  College ;  aotbor  of  a  Sys- 
tem of  Theology^fcc.  Reprinted  f ran  tkc 
American  edition,  with  illoi trative  maps. 
The  Travels  of  Professor  Dwight  eaUbit 
a  comprehensive  and  penpiciMai  oe- 
count  of  the  great,  natural,  and  artifi* 
cial  features  oif  the  regions  which  were 
visited  by  the  author; -»C^ir  TopQfaa- 
phy  and  Natural  History ;— <tbe  fenml 
situation  and  character  oif  tba  uhaki- 
tants ; — their  Civil,  Political,  Utmry, 
and  Religions  InititatioBS;  tbsir  otIrU 
nal  Settlement  ;-«ibe  ongiD,  cbaiactai^ 
and  manners  of  the  Indian  Tribes,  to- 
gether with  remarkable  facts  rslatltn 
to  their  history,  lee.  &c.  Tho  w«k 
will  consist  of  foor  volnmea  octavo^  about 
five  hundred  pages  each  volume,  and  will 
he  printed  to  corre4(pond  in  type  and 
paper,  with  his  popubr  wwk  oa  Tho* 
ology. 

In  the  press,  in  six  volomci  8vou  tho 
fifth  edition  of  Granger's  Biographical 
History  of  England,  with  noarly  400 
new  lives.  A  few  copies  will  be  printed 
in  folio,  to  acoomosodate  thois  who  may 
wish  to  illustrate  the  woifc. 

The  Life  and  Remains  of  the  Ills 
Rev.  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  are  in  the  prom. 

Mr.  T.  Dale  U  preparing  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Tragedies  of  Sophodss*  in 
which  the  various  metrsi  of -the  uii^iasi 
will  be  attempted  at  near  as  thefmim 
oi  the  EnglisJ^  laoguafe  wiU>is|it, 
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Mr.  iMiac  HolniM  has  in  the  prem, 
an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  United 
State*  of  America,  accompanied  by  per- 
sonal observations  made  during  a  refi* 
denoe  of  seTeral  years  in  (be  country. 

Royal  Naval  Biography {  ooodiAing 
of  genealogical,  biographical,  and  histo- 
rical Memoirs  of  all  the  Flag-offioerfy 
Captains,  and  Commanderi  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Fleet  DOW  living,  is  put  to  the 


A  considerable  portion  of  the  eele- 

bmted  Treatise  of  Cicero  de  Republica, 

discovered  by  Angelo  Mai,  keeper  of  the 

'  Vatiean  Library,  in  a  Codex  Rescriptns, 

vill  soon  appear  in'an  octavo  volume. 

The  late  Rev.  Thomas  Scott*8  Works, 
with  the  exemption  of  his  Commentary 
on  the  Bible,  are  preparing  for  publica- 
tion in  eight  trr  ten  octavo  volumes. 

Mr.  Roscoe  has  in  the  press.  Obser- 
vations on  Prison  Discipline  and  Solitary 
Confinement ;  including  an  inquiry  into 
the  causes  of  the  inefficient  state  of  the 
American  penitentiaries. 

Gleanings  and  Recollections,  on  mo* 
ral'and  religious  subjects,  to  assist  the 
memory  c?  yootb,  will  soon  appear, 
from  the  pen  of  a  father  to  his  son. 

In  the  press,  in  2  vols.  ISmo.  to  be 
embellished  with  an  elegant  frontispiece. 
The  Work-Table,  or  Evening  Conversa- 
tions j  designed  for  the  improvement 
and  histructiou  of  Yonag  Persons. 

An  edition  of  Heineccius*  Elemeota 
JorisCtvilis  secundum  ordinem  institn- 
tieaom,  comprehending  the  very  able 
notes  of  Prof.  Biener,  will  appear  in  the 
<»orse  of  this  month. 

A  short  Cliaracter  of  Charles  11.  King 
of  England;  written  by  John  (Sheffield) 
Dnke  of  Buckingham,  Lord  President 
of  her  late  Majesty's  Privy  Council. 
With  the  conference  between  (George 
VilUers)  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
Father  Fitzgerald,  an  Irish  Jesuit,  tent 
by  King  James  IT.  to  convert  his  then 
Grace  in  his  sickness  to  the  Romish 
ReligioB.  Faithfully  taken  by  his 
Grace's  SecreUry.  With  an  elegant 
portrait  of  Charles.  It  will  be  printed 
in  a  very  superior  style,  on  fine  thick 
bot-pressed  paper. 

In  the  cuome  of  December  and  Janu- 
ary r)ext,  will  appear  the  following  new 
publications : 

1.  The  Loves  of  the  Angels,  a  Poem. 
By  Thomas  Moore.    In  8vo. 

2,  The  History  of  Roman  Literature, 
firoB  the  earliest  periods  to  the  Augnstaa 


Age,  By  Joha  DaDlop.  In  two  vetames, 
8vo. 

3.  Don  CarioSf  a  tragady.  By  Laid 
John  RnaaelL      lo  8^0. 

4.  Memoini  of  Mary,  Qoeeo  of  Scot*, 
with  Anecdotes  of  the  Court  |af  King 
Henry  the  Second,  during  his  Resldaaaa 
in  France.  By  Miss  Beoger.  In  ft  volp. 
Svo.  witii  a  genuine  portrait,  never  b*. 
fore  engraved. 

5.  The  History  of  Enghuid.  3j 
Sharon  Turner,  F.S.  A.  Vol.lU.  in4tii. 
embracing  the  Middle  Ages. 

6.  Fifteen  Years  in  India;  orSketchci 
of  a  SokUer^  Life  t  being  an  attempt  t». 
describe  Persons  and  Things  in  varMms* 
parts  of  Hindoataa.  From  thejoonial 
of  an  Officer  in  bis  Mijetty's  Sanrloa. 
In  Svo. 

7.  A  new  Edition  of  the  8an» 
Chronicles,  with  an  English  Translatioii« 
and  Notes,  oritical  and  explanatory. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Ingram,  Fellow  of  TriBlt|r 
College,  Oxfbrd,anid  late  Saxon  Professor 
in  the  University  of  Oxlbnl.  To  whieli 
will  be  added,  a  New  and  Copioui 
CbroDokigical,  Topographical,  aodGloa- 
sarial  Index,  with  a  short  Grammar  of 
the  Saxon  Languaget  And  an  accurate 
and  enlarged  Map  of  England  dnriag 
the  Heptarchy.    In  one  volume  4Co» 

8.  Travels  through  the  Holy  Land  and 
BgTPt-  By  William  Rae  Wilson,  of 
Kelvinbaok^  North  Britain.  In  Svow  Il- 
lustrated with  engravings. 

9.  An  Essay  on  the  History  of  the 
English  Government  and  ConstitatioOp 
from  the  Reign  of  Henry  V1L  to  tiia 
present  time.     By  Lord   Tnhn  Rnsull 
The  Second  Edition,  in  Svo. 

10.  Views  of  Ir^Mid,  moral,  political^ 
and  religions,  comprising  the  following 
sntjeets :  Education,  Religion,  Natioaal 
Character,  Church  Establishment,  Tiths^ 
Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland,  Prasby- 
terians,  the  Union,  Rebellion,  Ite.  Ise* 
By  John  O'Driaool,  Esq.    In  S  vols.  Sfo. 

11.  Transactions  of  the  Literary  Bom 
ciety  of  Bombay.  VoL  IIL  In  4t0b 
with  nameroos  platei. 

12.  The  Family  Shakspeare ;  in  wfaiek 
nothing  Is  added  to  the  original  Test ; 
but  those  Words  and  Bxpresiioiis  .saw 
omitted  which  cannot  with  proprialy 
be  read  aloud  in  a  Family.  By  Thomaa 
Bowdler,  Esq.  F.R.S.  and  8.A.  A 
new  Edition,  In  .8  vols.  Svo.  large  typ«» 
13.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Chariaa 
Alfred  Stothard.F.aA.  Author  of  tho 
Mooameotal  Efl^ia^  of  Great  Britaia: 
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iiioliidiog  nmfral  «f  hii  ovigioaf  kcten, 
l>a|>en,  joarnaU,  essays,  &c.  ice,  fcc. 
Wilh  mam  sceoont  of  ■  ioaroey  is  the 
Kctberlnvlt.  By  M n.  Cbarlai  Stolhwnd, 
Aotbor  of  LeCten  dtriag  a  TtHur  chrwigb 
tfortDMxlyt  Britlwiyt  andotkeriNfftsor 
FrMot«lo1618.    loSro. 

14.  MoBoin  of  the  kte  Mrf«  Catbt- 
fltoe  Cappe.  Wrtttio  by  Herself.  In 
8?o.  wHb  a  portrait 

15.  Tbe  British  OoosUtotimi,  or  an 
Epitome  of  Blaefcstooe's  OomiBenUrMi 
ou  tbe  Laws  of  Eacland,  fbrtbe  Use  of 
Bcliooto.  By  ViMeirt  Waaottroobt, 
LUD.  Alfred  ttoaie  Atadeny^  Cas- 
benreH.      In  Ittift. 

Itf.  Tbe  Life  of  the  Bar.  Artmn* 
0*LBary,  Ite.  Iko.  InchMHof  aracb  hlf- 
torical  anecdote,  mefnoirs,  and  BHiny 
kitlMrto  unpablisbed  docomeott,  illus- 
tnttWeoftliecowlHioo  oftbelriah  Ca- 
tboKcs  durkif  tbe  eighteeatb  eenlary. 
By  tte^Bev.Tboana  %,  England.  In  8vo. 

17.  A  General  Hiktory  of  tbe  OcHinty 
•f  Yoftu  By  TfaonMs  Dnnban  WbH- 
nker.  L  L.Dl  F.S.A.  F.R.S.  Complete 
in  S  rob.  ftdio.— HandAooMly  prmted  oto 
ino  demy  paper,  and  tbe  large  paper 
copiM  on  sopcTbroyal  drawing  pnper.— 
Witb  platefl  eligrared  from  bemitirnl 
drawiags.  Byi.  M.  W.  Tamer.  Esq. 
B.  Am  ^^  ^®  arebiteotoml  subjects  by 
Mr.  Bnckler^  in  Ibe  very  best  style  of 
the  Art:  and  Wood-cot  Vignettes  by 
Mr.  Branston. 

IB.  Tbe  Annual  Biography  and  Obitn- 
my  for  the  Ye«r  1808.  Vol.  7.  Con- 
taloing  memoirs,  of  celebrated  men  who 
iwvo  died  in  1831-83. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Wbittalcer,  A.M.  Pel- 
,|o«  of  St.  John's  Gollrge,  Cumbridge, 
Vioar  of  Blaekhom,  ami  Utdy  Domestic 
Chapiaia  to  bis  Oraoe  tbe  ArcbMshop 
44  Cants  rbury,  is  preparing  for  the 
prea^  a  *'  Dissertation  on  the  Govern* 
meiit,  Diaeiphne,  and  General  Economy^ 
of  the  Ctiurcfa  of  EdgJaod,  aa  by  Law  cs- 
•«cblished." 

•  In  the  preesr  ladiaa  Esmys,  on  the 
Manners,  Customs,  nod  Hsbita  of  Ben- 
f  alt  In  one  volama  ieo. 

Shoitly  will  be  pobliabed,  in  post  8<vo. 
¥alMsVale  and  other  Poems,  by  the 
Aathorof  the  Juvenile  Poeticol  Morali;it. 

Miss  leabel  Hill,  autlior  of  •*  the 
Boet*s  ChiU,*'  a  iraitedy,  Ice,  has  ready 
dm  puMlcaiiun,  a  poem  entiUed,2^phna, 
nrtfae  Amnio. 

In  tlie  prms,  the  dth  volume  of  the 
Bimaolier,  or  h1wti:hc«  af  Or|giaa)  Ser- 


The  portrait  of  Mm.  H.  More.  liUlv 
painted  by  H.  W.  Pickersgill,  R.A.  b 
in  ttw  hands  of  aa  aoiinrm,  ongmrer, 
and  wiU  ehorUy  ba  pobliehedr 

The  Memolm  of  Napolmm.  dleUtcd 
by  himself  dniing  blieaiile,  are  in  the 
prem.aditied  hy  ConM  do  Meothobn 
ami  Gem  OnnrfawL 

In  the  pmea,  in  ftvot  a  Volume  of 
Betmoasof  the  Rot.  Hugh  Woithingtoa, 
which  were  delivered  at  Salters*  Hall, 
batweadtheYmUrs  1800  and  1810. 

In  the  press,  A  Mother^  Portrait, 
iketehed  soon  after  bar  deoeam,  fx  the 
•tiidy  of  her  oMldren,  by  their  snrrivieg 
Pmoat.  WHh  n  boautifnl  engraving, 
In  iSmo. 

In  tkm  preu,  Bcri[itnre  Fragments,  in 
prmo  and  rarse,  with  munerous  cots, 
fbr  Snnday«ioliools« 

Early  In  1883,  will  bo  pobibbed.  Part 
L  oontaimng  ireongravings,  witbde- 
eeriptkms,  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Neale's  Original 
Views  of  the  meet  btcrsstiog  Collegiate 
and  Parochial  Chnvohes  hi  Kntrtand. 

A  collootion  of  Poeou  on  Varloas 
Subjects  from  the  pen  of  Henry  Maria 
WilKams,  is  in  the  prees.— Tbe  Volume 
will  also  contain  some  reomrks  on  the 
present  State  of  Literature  in  Pranpe. 

InthepreM,  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Can- 
ning, on  the  commercial  and  politir^l 
Rooorees  of  Peru;  setting  forth  the 
Claime  of  that  Country  to  be  recognised 
as  an  Independent  State. 

In  the  ppsm,— 1.  Narrative  of  a  Jour- 
ney ftom  the  Shores  of  Hodson't  Bay, 
to  the  Month  of  the  Copper-Mine  River : 
and  from  thence,  in  Canoes,  along  the 
oonet  of  the  Pular  Sea,  upward  of  600 
mllee  to  the  eastward,  and  of  tbe  Re* 
tara  of  tbe  Expedition  ewerland  to  Hud- 
son's Bay.  Uadertahen,  and  now  pub- 
lished, under  the  direction  ami  authority 
of  Rarl  Bathnrst.  By  Captain  John 
Franklin,  R.N.  Commander  of  the  Bx- 
peditlon.  Illustrated  hy  Charts,  and 
nomerous  plates.  With  an  Appendix, 
containing  Subjects  of  Natural  History. 
By  John  Richardson,  M.D.  Naturalist 
lo  the  Bnpedhieu.  4to. 

8.  Werner,  a  I'ragedy.  Heaven  and 
Earth,  a  Drama.  By  the  Rt.  'Hoa. 
Lord  Byron,    gvo. 

8.  SuflbHc  Papcisb— pLetten  to  aad 
from  Henrietta,  Countem  of  SuSblh, 
nnd  her  second  Husband,  the  Uou. 
George  Berkeley.     9  vols.  8ro. 

^n^  Tins  oorvMponAfinee  oomprKcs 
lettcri    fram    Pope,    Swifl,  Qay,   and 


Hat  of  Worki  recently  Publiahtd. 
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Yuung;  the  Diilrbc^tes  of  Marlboroufb| 
BDckinghaiD,  aihI  Queenabary ;  and  le- 
\etti\  other  persons  of  emioence  tu  the 
lishioDabie,  political,  and  literary  cir- 
cles of  the  retftn  of  Qaeen  Anoe,  aiid 
Qeorge  I.  Oaorge  II.  and  George  lU. 

4.  An  entirely  New  Series  of  Curiofi- 
lieii  of  Literature.  By  J.  D'lsraeli,  E«q. 
S  vols.  8to.  At  the  same  time  will  be 
published,  the  Seventh  Kdilion  of  the 
First  Series. 

5.  The  Connexirn  of  Christianity 
with  Human  Happiness.  By  the  Rev^ 
William  Harness.    2  toIs.  post  8vo. 

6.  A  Latin  Grammar.  ByLJ.  G. 
5Scheller.  Translated  from  the  German, 
with  nil  appendix  and  notes,  by  George 
Walker,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Head  Master 
of  the  Grammar  School,  Leeds,   9  vols, 

*«*  This  Grammar  is  particularly 
accurate  ami  copious  on  the  Syntax  of 
the  Latin  language.  Mattbis,  in  his 
ezeellent  Greek  Grammar,  confeases» 
that  he  has  taken  Scheller  for  bis  model, 
and  that  hih  object  was  to  effect  for  the 
Greek  language,  what  Scheller  had  ef- 
iccted  for  the  Latin. 

7.  Memoir  of  the  Operations  of  the 
Allied  Armies  under  Prince  Schwartcen- 
berg  and  Marshal  Blucber,  during  the 
latter  end  of  1813  and  the  year  18 14* 
By  a  Gpneral  OiHcer,  Author  of  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  early  Campaigns  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  With  namerous 
Maps,  Plans,  <ec.    8vo. 

Vestiges  of  Ancient  Mannera  and  Cus* 
toms,  discoverable  in  modern  Italy  and 
Sicily.  By  the  Rev.  John  James  Blunt, 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Carobridgei 
and  late  one  of  theTravefling  Bachelors 
of  that  University.     8vow 

9.  An  Abridgement  of  Paradise  Lotli 
By  Mrs.  Siddons.  8vo. 


10.  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to 
Dongola  and  Seimaar,  nqder  the  com* 
mand  of  h»  Excellency  Umael  Pacha* 
nndertakeii  by  order  of  ht«  Highnesa 
Mebemmed  AH  Pacha,  Viceroy  oC 
Egypt*  By  an  American  in  the  Service 
of  the  Viceroy,    8vo« 

11,  Letters  from  the  Caucasoa  and 
Georgia.    With  a  Map  and  Views,  8vo. 

18.  A  Journey  to  Two  of  the  Oases  of 
Upper  Egypt  B?  Sir  Archibald  Ed- 
moostooe,  Bart.  With  engravings.    8voii 

13.  Notes  daring  a  Visit  to  Egypt, 
Nubia,  the  Oasis  of  Egypt,  Mount  Sinai, 
and  Jerusalem.  By  Sir  Frederick  Bm- 
niker,  Bart.     With  plates.  Svo. 

14.  Six  New  Plates,  oo]earcd,1llustra~ 
tive  of  the  Researches  and  Operatiooa 
of  O.  Belzooi  in  Egypt  and  Nubit,. 
Folio. 

15.  The  first  VoIuom  of  a  Hiataryof 
the  late  War  in  Spain  and  PiCtof  aU 
By  Robert  Sootbey.  Eaq.  44o. 

16.  Original  Letters,  written  darii^ 
the  Reigns  of  Henry  VL  Edward  IV. 
«nd  V.  Richard  IlL  and  H^ry  VIL 
By  various  Persons  of  Rank  or  Coaav* 
queoee.  With  Notes,  hiatonoal  ind  «». 
planatory;  and  anthenticated  by  en* 
gravings  ef  Portraiu.  Autof  rapha,  Plc« 
•imiliea,  Pnpef  Marka  and  SaalOb  .By 
the  late  Sir  John  Fcnn>  Knt.  M,A.  FJLS» 
Vol.  V.  4to. 

17.  Essays  on  the  Love,  the  Poetry, 
and  the  Character  of  Petrarcft.  Omb- 
prising  numerous  Translatiom  bj  Hit 
Author's  Friends.  By  Ugo  Foacola  9vo. 

18.  IVavels  in  the  Hedjaa.  By  Mm 
late  John  Lewis  Burckhardt.  With 
Maps,  4to. 

19.  Odes  of  Pindar.  Traoslmted'firoai 
the  Greek,  with  notes,  critical  and  e«» 
planatory.  By  Afatmham  Moera,  Bsf^ 
8y«). 
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Art.  XII.  LIST  OF  WOAKS  ftSCENTLT  PUBUSHSEL 


SIOCRAPUY. 

Memoirs  of  the  late  Mrs.  Catberint 
Gsppe.  Written  by  Herself.  Svo.  with 
a  portrait,  1 9s.  boards. 

CLASSICAL   LITB&ATVai* 

Pbotii  Lexicon  e  codice  Galeano  do* 
scripsit  Ficardos  Porsoons.  In  8  voJa> 
8vo.    It.  10s.  boards. 

IDOCATIOir. 

The  British  Constitotlon  ^  or,  an  Epi^ 


tome  of  Blackstone^  ConiBentnriee  of 
the  Laws  of  England,  fbr  the  Use  of 
Scboolt.      By    ViBcenC   Wanortwaeht, 
LL.  D.  Alfred-bouse    Acainuy,  Cam- 
beiirell.    t9mo.  Its. 

A  concise  System  of  Menaurationv 
adapted  to  tlie  Uae  of  JWiaols;  con- 
taining Algdrra,  with  Ftmriona*  Pvae« 
tical  Geometry,  Trfigonometrji, 
irfttion  of  Sopierfleiet  and  Balidi 
Surveyhif,  Ganging,  IM^  toietlw  wMk 
a  large  appemfix,  contninsng  the  De- 
noiKtratioot  of  Um  Rnlet  in  tkt  Work. 
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lAMi  oj  Jf'orkt  r04enifji  PublUk^d* 


By  A-exandcr  Ingrau,   Mnihetijatician, 
Leith.     I'imo.  4s.  6d.  bouml. 

A  b'equel  to  the  Student's  Menua], 
being  an  Eiymological  and  Explanatory 
Vocabulary  of  Wurds  derived  from  the 
LatiOp  with  amusing  Illustrations  from 
eminent  Writers.  By  the  Author  of  the 
Student's  Manual,  ftc  &c.  -  IBrnb. 
6s.  6d. 

SetectioDs  from  the  British  Poets, 
with  select  criticiums  and  abort  biogra- 
phical iMlices.  Br  John  Bullar,  ISdio. 
1s.6d. 

rmB  AETS. 

Gems  principally  from  the  Antitjne, 
drawn  awl  etched  by  R.  Dagley,  author 
of  Select  Gems,  with  Verse  llUisirBtions, 
by  the  Rev.  George  Croly,  A.M.  author 
of  the  Angel  of  the  World,  Paris  in 
1815,  tec.acc.  post  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Views  in  Wales,  from  drawings  by 
Captain  Batty,  F.R  S.  To  be  completed 
in  twelve  mnnbers,  each  coouining  five 
plates,  with  descriptive  letter-press,  No. 
1.  in  small  8vo. 

Views  on  the  Rhone^  vBngraved  by 
W.B.  Cooke,  Ice.  NoJi.  cootaininif 
four  plates,  royal  4to.  8s.  6d.  To  be 
completed  in  six  Numbers. 

Portraits  of  the  British  PoeU.  ParU 
16  and  17,  containing  twelve  portraits, 
royal  Bvo.  14s.  Proofs  IL  8s. 

BISTOBY. 

The  History  of  the  Baptists.  By  Joseph 
Ivimey,  Vol.  III.  8vo.  12«. 

Military  Memoiia  of  the  Great  Civil 
War,  being  the  Military  Memoirs  of 
John  G Wynne  ;  and  an  Account  of  the 
Earl  of  Glencaim*s  £speditioo,  as  Gene- 
ral of  hb  Majesty's  Forces  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  the  Yean 
1653  and  1G54.  By  a  Person  who  was 
Eye  and  Ear  Witness  to  every  Trans- 
action.  Withan  Appendix.  4to.  IL  16s. 
The  History  of  Modern  Wiltshire, 
Hundred  of  Mere.  By  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare , 
Bart,  folio.  31. 13s.  6d.' large  paper, 
61.  6s. 

MfiDICIME. 

The  Study  of  Medicine.  By  J.M. 
Good,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  Lon- 
don.   4  vols.  Bvo.  31.  4s. 

A  Treatise  on  Dislocatioos,  and  on 
Fractures  of  the  Joints.  By  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  Bart.  F.R.S.  Surgeon  to  the 
King,  &c.  &c.  illustrated  by  thirty  ca- 
gravings,  medtom  4to«  11. 1  Is.  6d, 


Researchei  respecting  tb«  Medical 
PowtTs  of  Chlorine,  putknilwly  in 
DisMies  of  the  Liver  ;  irith  aa  aceomt 
of  a  new  mode  of  appiyhif  this  Afcat, 
by  which  its  influence  on  the  Bjktm 
can  be  secured.  By  William  Wallnetb 
M.R.LA.  Member  of  thft  Royal  Oiihts 
of  Surgeons  in  Ireiam^  &•.  8vo.  6a.  . 

All  Inquiry  into  the  AotiiOD  of  Mer- 
cury on  the  living  Body.    By  JoMph 
Swan>  Member  of  the  Royal  Cdltge  of 
Suifeons,  and  Surgeon  to  ^Ihc  Lincoln 
Hospital.    6vo.  Is.  6d.  Mwed. 

TBBOLOar* 

An  Introduction  to  theCritieal  Stody 
and  Knowledge  of  the  Ho^  SeripUirBa. 
By  Thomas  Hartwell  Horoc,  M.A.  Il- 
lustrated with  numerooi  Maps  and  Fac- 
similes of  Biblical  MSS.  Thiid  fiditiM, 
corrected.    In  four  large  Vola.  SI.  9a. 

Supplementary  Pafta  to  the  Second 
Edition  of  Mr.  Horne's  IntradBcUoa ; 
so  arranged  as  to  be  ioNrted  fai  the  Vo- 
lumes to  which  they  rsapeetifely  belong. 
With  a  new  4to.  engravinfi  8fOb  &; 
(a  limited  number  only  printed.) 

Attachment  to  Ljfey  a  Serawo  oe  oc- 
casion of  the  Death  of  the  Bev.  Joke 
Owen,  M.A.  Rector  of  PagleihuB,  ,Ibc. 
By  Joseph  Hughes^  M.A.  Sfo. 

The  Character  and  fliipplmei  of  then 
that  die  in  the  Loid.  A  BenDoo  on  the 
saoie  Occasion.  By  Willlui  Daailrj, 
B.D.  F.ILS.  8(c.  8vo. 

The  Christian  Family*a  AsaiaUat,  ia 
Four  Parts:  1.  A  dtacoene  on  Pieyer* 
9.  Suitable  forms  of  pipyerfor  doiiei 
tic  worship.  3.  Hymnt  adapted  iar  fr- 
mily  devotioQ.  4.  Essayi  on  domaalie 
duties,  Ite.  By  H.  L.  Foppcwell.  8fo. 
10s.  6d. 

Tracts  and  Eaays,  Moral  and  Theo- 
logical, including  a  Defeaee  oflbeJXie- 
trine  of  the  Dividty  ef  CfiriH,  aad.  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Atoncnent;  with 
Obituaries,  &c.  By  the  late  WiOiaM 
Hey,  Esq.  *  (of  Leeds)  F.B.8.  Im.  evo» 
16s. 

Twenty-foor  Serniuus  on  Practical 
Subjects,  tranftlatcd  from  theWorlLS  of 
the  mokt  eminent  French  ead  Datch 
Protestant  Minitten  in -Holland.  By 
J.  Weraii  k.  D.D.  F.K.8.  AMSi.  ei^ 
Middelb.  Chaplain  to  hh  BaceBaney 
the  AmbassaHor  of  the  Nethailands,  and 
Minitter  of  the  Dutch  Church  in  Lon* 
doa.    8vo.  lQi.6d. 


GENERAL    INDEX 
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Alicrcromby,  hon.  Jas.,  Hoi^c's  letter  to, 
•8'2  J  >ee  Hope. 

Abuse  of  the  press,  mnarks  od»   ]70. 

Acadi-mies,  theulogiCaly  iinpoitanec  of, 
548. 

Advice  to  tluf  young  tnother,  90  ilteg. ; 
danger  of  (lomotic  tampering  wiM  tttMt- 
cinff  90  ;  rx<'pptioiij»l>l«  tcinli:iii:y  of 
author's  acivicu  in  this  respi.ct,  91  ; 
remarks  on  croup,  ib.  ;  mra^lcs,  92  ^ 
oxcrciso,  1^.  ;  domestic  medicioeSy 
ib.  ;  antimony,  93. 

Aikin'^ctitrt  of  James  I.,  97   ei  tef,; 
utility  of  workA  of  thirt  description, 
97  i  udianta^'cs  aiiddisadvantaf^en  of 
the  suliji'Ct,   98  ;    character  of  the 
rcigu  oi'  James,  ib.  ;   hi&  favoritism 
and  dlabtmulation  as  king  of  Scot- 
land, '.J 9  i    key  to  his  eondurl  towards  tke 
cnlhotkit,  ib.  ;  his  incon>i«itcocy,  100; 
murder  of  the  EarJ  of  MurRiy,  ib.  ; 
(iO wry  conspiracy,  101  ;  praficiency  qf 
iht  king  in  the  art  of  gnvfrnincnt  at  kit 
licctssion  to  the  throne  of  /vn^/unc/,  i^,  ; 
ftisp'irlraUt  102  ;  hitf  nr>t  acls  aA  kin;; 
uf  England,  lOJ;  entertained  by  Oliver 
CromzcvUy   ib.  ;  hit  conduct  in  summon^ 
inn  hit  first  parliament,    104  ;    viuleiit 
and   unconstitutional     spcecii^     ib, ; 
Hampton  court  conference,  103  ;  sir 
J.  Harrington^t  detcriptiou  of  the  cof^eX" 
ence,  ib,  ;  [>oints  iniiyled  on  by  tlie 
Puritans,  ib, ;  translatiun  of  the  Bible 
wiiTirested  by  their  spokesman,   ib.  ; 
design  of  James  in  the  conference, 


lOG  ;  aeconnt  of  his  first  faroiiritc, 
Philip  Herlicrt,  tb.  ;   detcripfkm  of  om 
entertainment  gi^n  at  Throbaldi  to  the 
king  of  Denmark,  ih» ;  origin  of  Ro- 
bert Carr**  pioiiiotion,  108  ;  portrmU 
nf  Can;  ib, ;    remarks  on  the  dnath 
of  Prince  Henry,  109;    indecent  eon^ 
duct    of  the  court    on    that  occatiim^ 
110;  character  of  the  prince,  III;  fall 
of  Somerset,  ib . ;  conduct  and  secret 
intentions  of  James  towai-ds  him,  1  IS; 
fitbtifntion  of  the  book  of  tportt,  ih,  ; 
jealousy  of  Sunday    manifested  by 
the  abettors  of  church  authority,  113; 
irreverent  and  irreligious  conduct  <if  tk& 
ktna,  ib.  ;    murder  of  Raleigh,  ib,  g 
synod  of  Dort,  114;  policy  qf  Jaaut 
in  tltttt  affair,  ib.  ;  calvinistic  charac- 
ter of  the  English  church  at  this  pe- 
liod,  ib.  ;    tUh  of  Laud,   115;    kia 
basctictt  (ouardt  Abbot,  tb.  ;  attach- 
ment of  James  to  Abbot,  ib,  ;  declin- 
ing power  of  the  king,  ib.  ;  atcendanq/ 
and  imolent  conduct   of  Buckingham^ 
11(5;  ominous  caution  given  by  Jamea 
to  his  hou  and  Buckingham,  ik,  ;  dl»» 
graceful  ouudiict  of  Prince  Charles, 
117;  death  of  James,  ib. ;  estimate 
of  his  characti'r,  ib.  ;  merits  of  the 
publication,  118,  Uc. 
Allen,  W.,  remarks  of  00  the  carnal  and  ' 

spiritual  states  of  man,  426. 
America,    remarks  on,   465;    see  Eu- 
rop(>  by  an  American,  Uowisoo,  and 
Pradt. 


ilMinoaiiinUiD,  <fc  trtmt  qf  mcji  agt, 
'■  Wtl  s  ■   aaiiKS  of  •cliuni,  331  j  thu 
itiidiiuni   of  an   eiangdical  creed, 
'494 

AVmcnian*,  preient  cunditian  of,  343. 

Arleini.  mrmoirt  uf,  343  rl    k{.;  de- 

.  jiro'cd  eandilim  uf  tlie  Anneniiii>, 

943;    birth  and  earlj  hurdihlp*  of 

Arteml,  it. ,-  Armrniao  Friar  Tueli, 

hfiulaf  Ar'atlktlurmil,  H.t  Armc- 
■  sUfl  migiiial'i  346:  cxuniun  mnde 
>  Mw,  341 J  i>tnml>!fHKji..itn,ii.! 
'Turliiib  Jiutieis  34tit  Artemi'i  pru- 
•  '  flclrtiey  u  •  thie',  S4tl ;  uck  of  Ti- 
'     Hia.SM) ;  Zar  (lerakliu<,  i!>.  .-  Mri|iiet 

' '  lalDt'tpiuttaipi  III  du  mimuit,  Jjl. 


^— Napoli  oil  niid  iilbrr  [laemt, 

Ii3rf  Hf.  j  aiuhn'4  tx^aaulhii  ^Ihe 

iJi^lif  tlitfotw,  \bii  objuctiun*lo 

-*'    'tbtttuli-mriiUuf  tilt!*  peace  luciety,* 

ii.;   n  li];iuiiK  wun  n»I  private  rL->iU> 

-"iaR«>>iiid*f.'U>iMr,  \y,  i  nfitilioniam 

the  ilralli  of  Sapul'-' a,   \Si\  aiMn.H<i 

llie mi,  ii.  i  Ih' paai  uf  hilhnila.Uil  ; 

■  ■'■     Mlbfitctor;  cbinrtcr  of  the  autLur'ii 

'      '  RtipODi  arnlimi  uli,  163- 

verntiHHbmUalburShcllet', 
416  (f  vf. ;  litL'rjrv  vharactvr  uf 
P.  B.  Shdley,  4TGi  r/flnlimu  o--  tit 
ikalh,  417  ;  aLuunI  EuU>|,'y  ou  Sbt\hj 
hf  Arlbiir  Unioke,  41S. 

Bcaeon  iicvipapi;!',  iiilitnioiu  charaoter 
of,  ITi. 

BiUf,  «■  Iht  wunlrittid  cinu'ifigji  of, 
404(^1  biilorynf  this  Iran tiatioii  iiF, 
391 ,  iVl,  403. 

BUdieal  literature,  illiiHrationE  uf,  3R3 
H  I'^.i  mi  llHiuihiHi,  (luruo,  aud 
Toaiilcy. 

BkchwiKfl'i  jiliiguiiie,  iufBiBuu*  cba- 
nteteruT,  Mi. 

Bunapeilt',  bratlriaV  ipct-fb  oii  >nr 
vith,  ISi  a  Cyru"  to  tic  ulmroli, 
131 1  OeirtiftioH  itf  in  c;nib,  143; 
ifwiinriHiM(i£»ijA  ^f,  1.SS  }  uftiliai 
altgi,MeF,  Si^;  ivodiiK  L-^uA  (Ac 
&HI,  'iSl|  cAvrnrhr  qT,  341  j  M-e 
Haxmi,  I'radi,  iiihI  0>Mvara. 

Sookaf  ltalin*iii  I'Fiej  ISIj  vtniou 
uf  pudmxxiii.  i^ 


BMwelt,  (ir  A.,  rcinaikt  on  the  deatli 

of,  179. 
Brand,    nv.  T.,  mMnoin  of,  SS3 ;  kU 

Musiurird  luiiAiilf  in  csfrrAijing,  U, 
Dun  klMrdi,  tlMwIer  of.  195. 
traieli  in  Syria,  39  rl  iff.  : 

eontants  of  tlie  work  qnd  remainli 

HS&  39  :  occofiM  ifMr.  S: 


3 

ia  Alio,  40  i  Mr.  W.  Banker  ib.  i 
unicK  reiidcnd  by  Vurckhardt  to 
■aciHl  geoiTiptiy,  41  ;  reiMn  f^ir 
luppviiij:  ttiat  the  Joidan  rorwcrly 
<luchar|toI  ilielf  into  (be  Ited  Sea, 
ii,l  ^atidation  tf  tU  rtM>t  of  llu  It- 

thOT'.i 


'.    iif  I 


Jiaoura -..   uf, 

liuu»e«,,4j,    u'..'i>(.^'i  u'  tlic    Ledja, 

mf^MClf,  ^1  ;  ditciiplic^  (inpulf- 
1i«i.Ap'«f  Tripotf,  4?'i,accooiH  6f 
(I*  Eiir  Bftl.lf .  tt.  i  pollifc.r  e.,n- 
<liiio.^,Af,l,lif'^|intf;tl&in<u;  and  aiU 
jfl'-tht  ireEw't  "ifS  V  nHiiikf  ^ttMrti, 
Se.  of  lit  Dnuu^a.  Kite,  i  Djehiiti, 


rriptian 


hardt,  ill. 

Burke,  ebsracter  of  tUiJ  eledtleate  Bf, 
S,  549. 

Dutlt'T'i  n.-niin;<Kiira,  939  «iiq.  ;  li- 
ti'tary  i-liararter  of  the  antbur,  .9^  ; 
Aumcfrif  Lord  Mmfitbl.  ».  ;  eaa- 
traitiit  «ith  ilint  div>n  by  Junina, 
SVi;  (Warkr4/-//>r4franM[k,0.,- 
Loid  Cnnid'ti,  443  ;  I^iid  Baulfd, 
ih.  ;  llmratltr  t^  Sir  W.  0ml,  it.  ; 
I^rtl  Eldon,  944  i  dianrirr  tf  Lard 
OkrfAoM,  if',  i  anttdelt  aj  Aa  tmt, 
946  i  prriiUsrity  and  aitoi^hif^  ef- 
fevl  of  Liinl  Chntbam'i  oratory,  14.  ; 
eUiqiii>nceurWbitBetiloraaanalDf<Mi 
cliiiri€teri941  i  rrqairitm  fbrontory, 
U.  i  siof  ular  parnumeiitaiT  pewian  bi 
Lunl  I,oiidondarry,  94{>  i  CMIerFa(h 
and  Cbatbam  conlraileU,  il.  ,■  lorrf 
Jkrtk,  it.  ;  Fix,  Pill,  md  JMf ,  349; 
Pitt  and  Fox  bulb  uiiicqarfnied  witti 

Siliiicnl  (-eonomy,  930  ;  Mtmtftrif 
rrlrUa  ai  an  oroter,  -9)1 ;  Mffiibale 
of  (irailao,  {4. ;  Sir  MHip  Tnnei* 
and  .lunlns  353  i  extnMMA^eba- 
racu't  u(  Mr.  Fnra.  {>.;  Mhgm  — 
lU  CMr  Civil  qr  ICfabm,  t99  i  nan- 
paratiT*  acrili  gf  fitaek  «M  Baf 


INDEX. 


1!s1i  poetry,  ib. ;  French  and  EiicHsh 
Hue  irr.teis,  254;  panesyric  on  Bos- 
**iet,  ^5  ;  Robert  Hall  compared  with 
BoMiii;t,  256;  pulpit  eloquence  His- 
counteoaiicud  and  counteracted  in 
the  Protestant  Establishment,  ib, ; 
pulpit  orators  of  otlier  denoniinaiions 
^7  ;  author's  supgc»tion  of  a  work 
on  tbe.prand  Mnnichean  ronspirary, 
338  i  iill  orthodox  ChristiHns  equally 
limbic  to  the  charge  of  Miinichean 
notions  respecting  the  Devil,  ib.  ;  re- 
.n^^rk  of  l^cibniiz,  ib,  ^  intoleronce 
ioscpii^able  from  the  Roaiish  creed, 
859. 
Byron^  fprd,  not .  pos^es^d  of  the  dra- 
matic faculty,  m,  408. 

Qihjrer^^^  reslearch  into  the  history  of 
tiie  Americans,  623  ;  sec  Rio. 

CaiWday  sketches  of,  352  ri  s  q,  ;  see 
Hovison* 

Carey's  Drydon's  Virgil,  4'/5.«rchB- 
racler.of  Drydcn's  performmitu;, /^.; 
history  of  the  text,  |A. 

Carey's  Greek  terminations.  5?. 

CjBLrMMi's  rules  for  coiii^ru'cUon,  f85; 
usnal  dt^ri'cls  of  eleinVntavy  Works, 
186;  merits'  of   the  auihoiSi  rules, 

Cati  chetical  iu»tructiOn,  advantages  of, 
2S3. 

Chap1in!ser|ilion  of  Brar«(rs  incmoiri, 
283;  St.;  Brand. 

Chatham,  lord,  rhaiactvr  of,  244. 

Chillingworti),  noble  resolution  of, 
494. 

Church  of  Scotland,  secularised  charac- 
ter of,  308. 

Cliurch-iuembcrship,  duties  of,     329; 
see  Jame»i. 

Clarke,  Dr.  E.  D.,  his  hyporhfRis  re- 
specting mount  Zion  (ii<proveil,  298. 

\W.  D.,  livtr  DtrwiMit,  377  ei 

sfg.;  >tir  among  the  river?,  377  ;  «- 
inieU,  378. 

Coni^regational  nnion,  see  ITniop. 

Conversion,  difficulty  of  atcertainiog 
the  precise  time  of,  487. 

Coptic  church,  state  of  the,  443. 

Coral  islands.  des<rription  of,  36. 

Crantz*s  history  of  Greenland,    118  ei  ' 
teq.  ;  origin  q/*  Ike  mMion,  124,  note  ; 
eulogy  on  the  vork,  137  ;  merits  of  ' 
the  present  edition,  t&. 

Cunningham's,  Allan,  sir  Marmaduke 
>1axwell,  259  ei  teq. ;  character  and 
argunoent  of  the  poem,  260  ;  totiioquy 
o/  11  albert  Comifne,  26  \  ;  scene  from  t/te 
dranui,  262  ;  popular  supersiiiiont,  263; 
tunUp  265  i  «rt/if,  and  *  twt^  of  doom^ 


-'    i 


367;  character  ^f  author^s 
277 ;  hints  on  the  advisablen 
rt^ard  to'inovihiitfiltMj*.  SIS' 
■  my  kem€  vr  ^^  Seothfui^^  Tl 
*  9  Wfnrf  Mi^$  blyike,^  ib. ... 
CuDninghHm'i',  J.  W.,  Scrmo 
ei  teq. ;  eharscCerof  Uift.aalln 
cast  ond  nif  rhs  of  tlie  noltm 
autkor't  viiWt  in  tkt  pubBeaO^ 
remarks  on  «n>baitory  :  pri 
328  ;  addrw  la  Me  tvljeeit  oj, 
religion^  229 ;  *pohe9f*»noil 
faith  only,  330 ;  evaogeUcatpi 
necessarily  practical,  331 9iiM 
itm  the  crime  ^  every  ege^.i 
may  be  attained  to  wUkted  0 
rm«,233;  the  SpirU^ii^Jhiet^, 
to  bring  truth  to  heat  on  ike  ciimi 
tehai  moral qtiofUiet  emn  hove  no 
except  by  Dmne  it\/imntir  '^ 
besetting  sin,  336  ;  exhoriatk 
low  peace  with  men  of  dV  a/tm 
charactert,  337. 

De>t!try*s  sermon  on  the  death  i 
564,  et  teq, ;  fleath4mk  an 
teU  of  eharMier,  56*7 ;  tee  0«i 
Detert  of  Sinai,  comrte  qf  the . 
ihrough^Al, 

of  SneK,  de«eriptiim  of,  3S 

Deserts,  effect  qf  iiiMi^*ijr,201»: 
Dissenters,  modern,  htitury  -of^ 

teq.  ■  ^1.  -I 

Domcbtjc  medicine,  d«i>g*  oFi 
ingwiih,90.  2.  '    ^.l^\ 

Dort,  synod  of,  1 14.  .  -^  >r, 

DongIns*s  hints  on  mis9iiona,-llC 
remarks  on  the  miv^ionarjr 
the  present  riay,  119;  over« 
magnitude  of  the  sphere  of 
ib. ;  efficiency  of  the  meani 
source*  within  our  power, 
ages  of  Chritiian  purity^  egei 
tian  exertion,  121 ;  cause  of  tl 
of  the  missionary  spirit  in 
churches,  193;  spdtlyfortkt 
tion  of  the  Gtupel,  H3  ;  im^ 
of  ti.e  missionary  irpirit  fo.t 
beiM6f  churches,  139.;   ti 
m<  -  ipirft  In  Eifglaml, .  ih>4 
Misxionary  Society,  ib.  xJinii 
■'■  tkitifhtutrtet^- l^rdiim^  foea 
the  church  missi(AiafylH>citfl 
"    '  ¥Ai pbrt tfate 'bf  lUtiifd  atsihtaa 
nhm/ialia   iffiltttk  of  gerttroi 
ahd'HussUmn^  taH^^  4h  ;  1 
hidia,  '  1 39 ;  •  tfl«   heulmr  .  n 
othfr  chtiHttkt  ^  ike  Botii  13 
'(Siiingta    mti^m,   15.;    pre§ 
M^kMnkJItUiUmt'Umttkgn  >f|, 

' '  'triliifjl  39  V KoM  4^i(MHinvi 

■^1    .iJlXKlJlIl!^', 


I«!&««r; 


:  0nc€  9f  •  GMfMr  ro/A^i^  ISi ;  feon- 
y'lMioR  of  Aasloi<:hiM«i  GoH^ks  at 
).i|folMec»  i^,  j  inteiMttng  cbmeter 
•^u^llM'Mal^nSSi  gMcral  vlevof 

the  fta'te  of  MabooMBfiAuiimy  iiL  ; 
;  r^  majrul  ftrQ^bMiDii  c  pattpori  w  /A« 

&«,  134  ;  nporUaca  of  Penia»  ib.; 
^  }lii»\9:  Jttpimtimg  oiotml  Africa,  i^.; 

a  school  uf  arts  ft>r  nevroas  recom- 
;On^ad»  135 1  4kittfChriitiaJtifyami 

colonization  on  Ike  Poiyneiitn  and  other 
■^.^HfUu  1d5f  Raauan  Asia,  ISti;  <r- 
-lifiifff  •/'''WfrvMoa  popery,  i^  ;  iUte 
yiMjIi-jdunga  hi  Catholic  oouutries,  ih,  ; 
't.Mtri^  of  MLr.  Duuglaii^ri  work,  137; 
^udSrmnttbt  Greenland,  ib.;  daiijcer  of 
-sUM  ail-ab9orbiii^  attentiou  to  mission- 
ary enterprist?,  158;  nbjeciion  Ibund- 
.1  \iMLon  itofaviatinl,  139;  duty  and  glory 
\    «f  Eoglaml,  ib, 

-Snumtk   poetry,     remarks     on,  S50, 
J    VIQ,  f75,  403,  4?1. 
ul^nuai,  amunt  of  the,  50,  311. 
JJlitelUiigj  Mr ^rffrey^s  speech  in  juxtijieatian 
T«  •«/,  176. 

DiUMil>  meiDOirs  of  an  only  son,  (>7 
^hl«l  'M^.  (  extraordinary  character  of 
oi  ftbeaat^ect  of  the  memnir,  6*7  ;  /rx- 
^h.iUHkmin  of  PrqfeMsnr  Mylne  and  J)r, 
^  CJfVin&Wir,  (is ;  ?ucct^s  of  home  edii- 
.j?<aiHoQ  in  the  prcMut  instunce,  69 ; 
•vtoiaipertanrc  vf  early  ediu-ation,  70; 
,\^MiMliirDde  of  the  mother,  71  ;  ihfanl 
nr,\hbitif>acfi  eouqueredj  ib.  ;  i'lndiaiion  of 
-t\.i¥iiiii:nt**vtrtidtvitih»  i  imfortance  of  a 
i'  riai(indhefenc€  to  fUan  of  studies,  72; 
^  '  ihrneon  polytheism,  73  ;   argument  iu 

proof  of  the  i>nnateri»litif  qf  the  soul,  74  ; 

iin€s  on  midtioht^'!!  ;  lifts  vh  thedtath 
vt'  AIeliHle*t  ptrpil,  ib. ;  general  re- 
marks on  the  work,  79. 

:F.i:clesni8tef,  Wardlnw  oa,  59W«e^, 
Ivclet^tic   Beview,  orifi»ial    daiiga    of, 
496. 

]  I  m Re^iawer'a  remarks  on  Ubotr, 

.-    fl(}fLMiceuf»471« 
JidocatkHi,  renarka  00,^69.    •  < 
i£|nr{it,  pneacnt  etate  of,  a  iHUiV*i%  ful- 
\- .  -frlitiontaf  pmpheoyk 443 <;  'jitlerekt  at- 
iacliingto,  444)  nAnity  ofiureligiou, 
&.e.  to  tfaM  x>f  KUiiofiiA,   dU4f  see 
Kicbardson  aod'WaddioirtMi. 
'  £loquenci\    fioren5lc^  rvtnarks' on*-   3, 
247,  34'i  ;  see  Butier'  aM  Gfattan. 
1    in*li,/f4«'  r---.  1 
: .  |MpU»>  H«,.»WI>  *il>-.  I  •  ,  i  ■ 

IEiiiden*i  Fruiichrittr9ni«4r,r<OT0«>  • 


Snfland,  aapea  ^  to  or  Amtrkam^  4(9 ; 

:  fomgo  poUcy  of^  remarkaoB*  1^, 
166;  influence  of,  336;  Internal 
•Ute  of,  S38  et  uq,,  468. 

English  biitory,  lee  Aikio,  Hack,  and 
James. 

—  mother'i  catechisoi,  379. 
'Ethiopia,  traveleio,  ace  Waddingtoa. 

Europe,  by  an  Americao,  464  ef  «(9. ; 
reflcciions  on  the  progressive  aggran- 
disement of  Russia*  46^;  author's 
premature  challenge  of  superiority 
for  the  federal  repabUcv  466  (  inter* 
nal  aspect  of  France  auapiciofv^  ih. ; 
Chateaubriand  and  Gonstaat,  466 1 
other  political  writers  of  J^reecr,  ib,  ; 
errorsi  of  the  Spanish  Cortes,  467 ; 
4^iiiir$  ^  Greete,  ib. ;  aulhar*s  rgmuki 
Q«  Ike  bonbordmemi  q/*  W^hit^tvn, 
4(i8  i  its  misrf presematiwii  espoird, 
tK. ;  <iA  the  recent  proMciKiuR«  in 
KlUilai)((,  ib.  I  HtpeiLcf  K^gtamd  to  an 
Am^ifont  46^  ;  ^nndemr-^He  G^ir 

,  arfl^ihcfy^^  A70  ;  Hip  pant  reoMrks  of 
tin:  .Writer .00  -tbd-^dane-trMle  aud 
liiliie.«ocieti«»,  r6* . 

Europe,    pr(;>«m-)it24e- o^  ;33S!^  see 

PratUf  «h|^ de» !  t.  .  /  •  ' 

-« ■  -k 
.      .     .n;.  V  ■  ■:     ■•.  t. 

Family  aror^li  i>p.r .  on  i.lie .  dt^j  of,  40  k 
Fearn,  Mr.,  e9.traowrdhiary  ohtractpif'or. 

Fortunes  of  Niitel,  ](^3  et.s^.-i  tact  of 
the  author  in  a{)^'ropriiiUDtr  antiqua- 
rian stores,  164;  loA  conf<ssiun  x>f  mmt 
of  skill  in  coniirwlini*  a  story,  ih.  ; 
scene  bet^cceu  ll^n.  t  and  King  James, 
165;  scene  betvert'n  Sigal,  fferiul,  and 
Buck.'njtam,  167  ;  sequel  to  the  story, 
168;  partiality  of  the  writer  to  the 
Stuart-*,  169. 

Fox,  C.  J.,  eh n meter  of,  249. 

France,  remarks  on  the  «Ute  of,  336, 
465. 

French  literature,  merits  of,  253. 

French  political  writers,  aecouul  qf,  466. 

Geography,  sacred,  illustrations  of,  41, 

,f{ee  liiirckhardt  and  Richardson. 

.Gothic  archiieclura,  470. 

Graitan*s  speeches,    1  tluq,;  memoir 

.  ,of  Mr.  Q rattan,  i  ;    amiablc^uess  of 

his  private  character,  2;  character 

of  his  eloquence,  3 ;  Irish  eloquence 

4  ;  origin  of  its  peculiarity,  5 ;  Burke 

and  Sheridan  not  Irish  in   their  eha- 

racter,  ib. ;   results  of  Mr.  6raUan*s 

.  oratorical  exertioas,  6  j  ol\^t  of  his 

party,  ib.  ;   oripcio  of  the  legislative 

.   ilujiuti:  b«:tweun  En^laud  and  Ircfaind, 

,  7;    spee^  qf  Sir,  Gtulimn  on  mung 
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thtrt  Ike  king  end  lk§  hrdt  amd  ammtmt 
of  Ireland  are  th§  onhf  pomer  tomptteni 
to  make  lawMfor  Iretandf  7—1 1  ;  Dim- 
gannon  rtsohuiont^  1 1  ;  Mr,  GrvlfM't 
congratnlatory  addreuio  Irthmd  etfrte^ 
ib, ;  his  attack  on  Mr.  Flood,  13;  his 
exertions  on  behalf  of  the  catbolict, 
lA. ;  his  ptrliamentary  career  in  tho 
Englidh  house,  ]4;  speech  on  gnng  to 
war  with  the  French  govemwient,  15  ; 
^vin^  sentiments,  18;  estimate  of, 
2M. 

Orvek«,  acMreM  In  the  cause  of,  188  ; 
s^e  Hughes. 

Oremlnnd,  history  of  mission  to,  118; 
sec*  Crantz. 

Ifark's  Rn!!li9h  stories,  372  et  teq,; 
pinn  anil  merits  of  the  work  as  a 
history  of  En!«lnnd,  372  ;  duty  of 
Britith  parents,  i6,  ;  inffutnce  of  the 
imlifNtiorfs  of  chrjatry,  373 1  notice  qf 
Wirtif,  574;  fatal  eccietitnlktit  policy 
of  Henry  IV,  375  ;  »a?peations  as  to 
theseqiioi  of  the  hhtorivs,   376. 

Iliili,  Robert,  eloqiieuce  of,  256. 

Ilnmihon^s  codrx  criticu9,  317  etteq,  ; 
a  standard  text  of  th<^  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures a  desidumtum,  317  ;  evils  of  the 
present  state  or  the  text  in  reference  to 
Orirntnt  transtotityn^  ib,  :  doty  of  cir- 
culatiii;;  a  pun;  text,  318;  objection 
answered  as  to  cunse<{Ucnocs,  319; 
dO'Cription  of  the  codex,  ib,  ;  on  the 
rnlical  principles  adopted  by  King 
James>  translators,  320 ;  variations 
in  the  text,  3'21  ;  the  Basil  edition 
of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  the  bishop's 
bible,  the  basis  of  the  common  version, 
322;  merits  of  the  publication,  324. 

Ilanbury's  visit  to  Ethiopia,   193;  see 
Waddinirtoii. 

Harris'^  grounds  of  hope  for  the  »!ration 
of  infants,  2 1 «)  ct  srg.  ;  religious  confi- 
dence in  God  <listingui&hed  from  an 
intellectual  acquiescence  in  the  Divine 
character,  217;  views  held  respecting 
the  salvation  of  infants  br  calvinist!* 
nnd  anti-calvinins,  2/8;  children 
subject  to  penal  suflferings,  219;  in 
what  seme  all  are  made  alive  in 
Christ,  ib.;  the  resurrection  viewed 
in  \U  bearing  on  original  sin,  220 ; 
doctrine  of  election  has  no  aspect  un- 
favourable to  infants,  ib,  ;  case  of 
K>3n  and  Jacob  considered,  221  : 
Hection  has  respect  to  this  life,  ib, ; 
sovereivrnty  of  God  not  a  gronnd  for 
the  dortrine  of  infant  preterilion, 
22'2;  no  conceivable  ohieel  of  the 
i>ivinu  diyplcoburv  but  aiu,  ib,;  ab- 


fieet  of  the  ChiWfli  dMpeoMliottxn 
ctaildran,  i6. ;  cAMtm  Mt  aA/toto  »^  'Ait. 
giAec«ri^299;  chHdran  refardMl'by 
our.  Lord  with  complMency, '  m  ; 
cbiMreo  vitwid  as  nil^ctt  of  Odd't 
moral  govcnuneot,  ib»f  oharaeii^or 
authoHi  essay,  tl5%  WfHUphmtymsr 
irnfanh  by  J2oMud«,  <6.  M 

Hay  net  on  soils  and  eompoata,  M); 
gardening  becoming  aaciraoe,  Mi'^ 

Hebrew  scripiarei,  standard  text  -ol}  a 
desideratum,  317.  ^ 

Helvetic  confederacy,  restaratjOii'<ol^MnO; 
tee  Planta.  '>' 

Hope's  letter  to  Abcreromby,  162,fNAf.| 
contrast  of  the  conduct  oiF  Mr.  Mfln^ 
cromby  and  the  spirit  discovc^%4'by 
the  Writer,  183 ;  contamptiMa  olia- 
racter  of  the  letter  ai  a  compoatk>n, 
ib,  ;  appeal  to  Mr.  A.  oa  his  oooata- 
nancing  duelling,  18^ 

Home's  bupplementnry  pagas  to  an  fn« 
traduction,  &c.  557  et  seq,  /  acaoiasl  qf 
the  Libertinif  557 ;  contents  of  tha  ad- 
denda, 558 ;  state  of  the  contro¥any 
respecting  I  John  v.  7,  559 ;  oHgm'ef 
the  inierpolation^  ib,  ;  symbolie  4ld- 
tionary,  ib, ;  Calvin's  remark  on  (ha 
parable  of  the  elder  brother,  MOw  <  I 

Howison's  sketches  of  upper  Cadada^ 
352  et  seq,  ;  attractions  of  CaaadA  to 
a  person  of  seniibility,  qaaMlarikad, 
352 ;  description  qf  the  cUms/iei  913  j 
comparative  advamugei  of  Mw^apatt- 
ern  and  eastern  districts*  3559 'Aaea* 
tiful  and  hruriant  aspect  of  ijo^J^timi^ 
SbG  ;  perfume  of  snakes,  i6. ;  Canadian 
ladies,  357;  tinnncial  recomm#ada- 
tions,  t&.  ;  upper  Canada  not  an  eli- 
gible country  for  capilalisbf,  358; 
want  of  seivants  and  mcIiuoU,  i6. ; 
tksmrfed  morrtl  nxpect  of  the  popttMon^ 
359 ;  demora'iiing  effects  qf  the  wafp 
ih  ;  author's  nant  of  discrimination, 
36() ;  charge  agnlnst  the  Afethodisls,  ib,  ; 
coanier-staiement,  361;  sperimem  qf 
yenkee  dialogue,  ib. ;  Cwnmtian  dbdl*-, 
362.  A 

Hughes's,  Joi.,  terinnn  on  the  de«tl»  of 
Owen,   564   et  seq.  ;  subject  of    tho 
sermon,  whyehosS0)-36i  ;■#««  itimti 
nai  lataehmeut  taUfe,  A65{  hmoeedi- 
taehntsnl  of  ike  Chfisiin  phtlumtkeepisi 

■     to  ^/'f>-566;  saaOwM*. 

■ M«ry,'Hfcof  Fesin.  423.- 

■"»'T.  9.,  a#dicsi  in  thu  eaitta  off 
tlia  Oraekiv  188;  impolitie  tmdtnssi 
tofktttit  of  E^luk  tmthoriUeu  t&.  /  po- 
licy with  regard  to  Rania,  p^  -  ■ 

llunt*a,  Sir  A.-dc  V«'r0,  JuHan  I  lie  Apos- 
tate, 408  fl  wfus  lacrits  of  Uic  poem, 
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408;  Scott  al«ayi  dramatic,  nerer 
heroic,  ik.  i  tMtfifpfMiuk  atf  fiinn. 
jtf  •  409 1  ttmtf  Jtltm  mmi  MakmM, 
4fl^ I  aoniK^Jm&an mmiComtaMJtim, 418; 
^  flDi«,  414;  Mivqyf  q^itfari«M.416; 
4b«m,  417;  dturtftwm  ^  JakmnU  Jkatt 
"'■im  telf<e»  i^. ;  dMfA  ofJulimm^  419 ;  ob- 
jection to  bit  character,  420  ^  objec- 
'  tSom  to  a  departure  from  the  uoitieif 
"  491 ;  moral  purity  of  the  poem,  4S2. 


■M    • 


iSmiilcnafi/jr  tf  Ike  mml,  pfonfif,  74. 

YMfaft  lalvation,  rcmai  i^i  on,  21 8  el  ttq. 

Itilknticide,  singular  law  of,  37. 

'Mand,  Mr.  Grattan*a  ezertioDS  on  be- 
^'Mirof,  6;  aeeOrattaii. 

Irtitag't  fatvtMl  diicourte,  367  ei  tfq. ; 
chaiacter  of  the    prodactioDy    367; 

V^^«4oriMfoa  fo  yoinif  iiitiitf/«r*  to  trutt  in 

''"^^iod^  368;   lacalariied  character  of 

the  church  of  Scotland,  ih.  ;  talitfae- 

'  Hm  ^paHortt  uttemurie  with  ike  poof^ 

'    369 ;  €Onlrati  of  tke  Suliish  and  tke 

'  '  Engksk  tsUtbiiskments,  370 ;  tucceu  of 
Dr»  Ckmimerit  tytlem  at  G/a*i^nK,  ib.  ; 

■'    the  labours  of  Dr.  C.  no  argumeoi  for 
the  establishment.  371. 

l^DaylySy  account  of  the,  47. 

Maly^  a  poem*  461  ei  teg, ;  tke  greai  St, 

■^  ^Benmd,  461 ;  jirqtut,  463. 

jjjunes's,  I.  A.,  church -members  guide, 

'  -  9,94  cf  teq.  ;  a  «ork  of  the  kind  want- 

^'"M,  324;  nature  of  the  duty  of  join- 
ing   a    church,    3'25 ;    privili^cs    of 
^''   choreh-membtT^ihiii,    3'26;     noThinz 
which  is  not  a  prt\iou»  fiuty  to  be 

'**'  made  a  cotKtition  of  communion,  ib, ; 
positive  rights  of  church    mrmbvis, 

''  3^;  no  moral  claim  oiiuinnted  by 
joining  a  church,  tA, ;  true  and  pmpcr 
desicn  of  christian  fi-ilunsihip,  .'iSS  ; 
duties  of  churc!-<nu'mbers,  329  ;  cfv'y 
i^viiiting  thesick^  ib,  ;  duty  of  furbcur- 
ance^  ib, ;  scriptural  direction  in  cine  of 
offence,  330;  tirtdicl'ne  ipirii  shewn  in 
tfemnmiing  unreasonable  eoneesshnt  ib,  ^ 
duties  of  deacons.  331 ;  ant  iionran 
doctrine  a  cause  of  schism*,  i6  ;  d'fiirs 
qfdasrches  tvooardt  each  oiker,  33^2 ;  w  hen 
advice  is  beneficint,  3dJ :  means  of 
effecting  a  consoliciHlion  of  the  gene- 
ral body,  f^. ;  proper  itioiie  of  incul- 
cating divsentiti!;  priMciplcft,^4;  de- 
fective nature  of  present  assocniions 
among  di!>!^ettter9,  ib, 

James's,  Wm.,  naval  liiaiory  of  Great 
Britain,  312  ei  sey-i  >i«iCLttaifntK;s  at- 
taching to  historf,  5I*i}  blawdcrs  of 
official  details,  513;  Incorrrctubss  of 
naval  details  ocrasiooed  l>y  theintro- 


doctioa  of  the  oorronade,  aft. ;  merit  of 
tbo  present  historian,  514;  cqgage- 
raent  between  the  Thames  and  the 
Uranic,  ift. ;  intrepid  amduci  qf  Captain 
Bood  a»d  ike  crew  of  tke  Jnmo,  S\b  ; 
Lord  Howe's  victory',  517 ;  gallant 
resolution  of  Lord  Comwallis»  ib. ; 
tffiar  qfihe  Diamcmd,  Capi.  SirS,  Smiik^ 
518;  successful  trial  of  the  carronadcs 
by  Capt.  Trollopc  dl9  ;  refieetimi  en 
tie  Sote  mutiny,  5W  ;  admirabto  po- 
licy of  Lord  VinccBtv  5^1  ;  wreck  of 
tke  Tribtme,  ib.  ;  recsorery  of  the  ikr- 
mione  by  ibe  Surpri>«»  Capit  Hamil- 
ton, 38S;  most  daring  achWvemmts 
oftho  war,5'23;  merit  of  ihataUes»iA. 

Jamea  L,  character  of,  98|,- 10a»  117, 
165;  sonAikioaad  FkirtMiMof  Migel. 

J(#reyt  ^'^t  ^teek  qf»  m  jnt^atia^  of 
Mr.  Stwtri,  176. 

Jermsalemt  appearmnee  of,  294 ;  topocra- 
phyof cwaminnl,  995  tt.eeq  g  dkalrl- 
butionof  bibleaimt,S09;  ateRichaid- 


Jordan,  ooinrse  of  tlie,  41  ;  efficacy  of 
baptism  in  the,  3C8. 

Jowett^a  Chri«tiaD .  res earcbeii  S89  ei 
sofm ;  Mr.  ConiMris  .staloneat  uf  the 
disgracefol  ■iiimnBiliea;of  .cht:jJeni»a- 
lem  Christ ianst  307  ;  iiiftmber  oC  pil- 
grims, 308  ;  distribtUiaiL  of  Bibles  at 
Jcrnsalem,  306  ;  aretatni  qfihe  Vrvtes, 
311;  anthorHt  lemarkii  on  thede^ire^- 
sed  state  of  the  Ct>|)ttc  Chrisii.in«, 
444;  libtT&lity  of  tiie  Akxaodriaii 
Greek  priekt<,  ih, ;  importanct:  of 
Cairo  Ob  a  inissiouary  station,  445  ; 
siave-mjirkft  at  Cairn,  4o0;  iUuelra- 
ttnn  of  srr'plure  suppiieti  by  Ike  tuadti  of 
ike  kings,  458 ;  coutenls  and  meiit  of 
the  «urk,  466. 

Judetl,  description  qf,  295,  309. 

Julian  the  apostate,  a  pucmi  40S;  see 
Huut,  Sir  A.  de  Vcre. 

KnilTs  mr'rooir  of  Venning,  53*2  si  tcq. ; 
I  flicary  of  early  ri'ligitius  iuipres»iuni:, 
5i>3  ;  account  of  Mr.  V.'s  conversion, 
ib, ;  bis  philanthropic  zeal  as  a  num- 
ber of  the  prison  society,  ih.  ;  remtnk- 
abfe  case  of  r^orm  in  a  Ju-^ni'e  q^nder^ 
534  i  H'turn  of  Mr.  V.  to  KuMia,  r/  ; 
retuottt  whiek  detained  him  there,  5-'>3  ; 
invited  by  priiicj  Galit^u  to  MiM»i'<i», 
t^.;  formation  iff  the  Rbuian  piisan  >"- 
ciety,  ib.  ;  formutivn  of  tke  auxdimy  to-^ 
fieiy  at  Crontiadt,  536 ;  tisU  of  Air*  V. 
to  the  naval  hupital,  537 ;  Mr.  V. 
wrecked  in  his  voyage  to  Cu|Hiohagen, 
9b,i  his  illness  and  death,  538;  la- 


^1 


i» ' 
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teri^i-  n  on  hit  monufaenf^  ih.  ;  •ketrh 
of  hi»  character,  yj9, 
Kot/i'biie*s  voyaK'-  «'f  discovery,  19  ft 
j^rq.  ;  rniiteiity  orthe  work,  19  \  hiistile 
Hi*in(iii»tratioii8  of  the  iiihahit<iiiU  of 
Kn»ter  lilaiut,  ?0;  utwdons  oulTa»e 
tommitlfd  there  6y  an  American  capiat h, 
ih,  f  di-covery  of  Rurick's  chain  and 
other  coral  islands.  21  ;  modeti  mon- 
pert  ffihf  istan(kr»t  22  ;  dreaiy  aspect 
(»fSt.  Ijiiifivnc<!'ii  i>l:inds,iA.  ;  dtterxp' 
iton  ofihe  inhahit-inttf  '23  ;  socrifice  qf  a 
thf,  ih.  ;  suhtrrrcnetm  dweUin^  on  Sa- 
riUeh^f  is/and,  >24  ,  discovery  of  Kot* 
zeboA  Soiiiidy  >25  ;  proipett  from  Cha- 
misMti  iilattdf  ih,  g  teai  feasts  26 ;  de- 
■i*ri]itioii  of  the  natives,  ih,  ;  deierip- 
iion  of  lAf  Tichukuidsoi,  2T;  Asiatic 
oiigin  of  the  r.!ii]iiiRi.iiix,  28}  Si, 
AttBcand^U  dn^  at  OoHnhthktif  f&.  ;  inters 
virw  xeiih  the  hns  n/Ike  Samdmkh  iilandt, 
fl9 ;  'raniuahiiiHuh'a  religions  sunti- 
int'iits,  :3i)  ;  author's  unmity  acaiit^t 
ini«Moiinri(*ii,  j6.  ;  hit  opoioiiy  for  ike 
idolaiiy  and  hnmnn.  iaetifiett  pr^eiised  til 
Onhykre,  31  ;  rh.i racier  of  the  Otrhy-i 
lieniiR.  52}  eiili(;hiunril  ^mlicy  uf  the 
king,  ih. ;  |irasfi(*ccs  of  Uie  wlands  at 
Ii'n  dMii<ii«.  iL. ;  imfiurtiince  of  the 
Ht^tiOfi  «^  a  Aphem  vi  miK<«ioiiary  ia- 
bonrn,  3ff ;  di»r<ivi>ry  wf  Nuvr  Year's 
ifttand,  ih,  ;  laMorV  refi^tkms  on  land- 
iuft  nl  fine  of  Ik*  co'oi  id'iwh.  34 ;  Kii- 
tl.if'k  rhniii,  f6.  ;  tiniural  history  of  the 
totid  iturflf  35;  f'orntttion  of  thf  coril 
iilahd\^  r>()  ;  pi-odiirtMiiiH  and  inhAlii* 
tanthitf  the  Uailack  i>ljnds,  37 ;  «in^ii- 
lar  hw  of  infanticide,  ih.  ;  chjiractcr 
of  Kad»,  38  ;  return  to  Kurope,  ih. 

Lihnnr,  pcmirifHisctu-Rt  of  cnnfoundlug 
with  other  cdniinoditics,  A12. 

I^ini(*!}Circck  and  Kni:li»h  iLxicon.  lB\-5, 

I«eyden*s  M.ilny  an'ial^,  2%3  ;  real  cha- 
racter of  thtf  Mdljy*i,  ih.  ;  nature  and 
style  of  Malay  histoiy,  r6. 

iAhertinif  account  o/fA**,  .i3T  . 

Liturgy,  on  the  private  use  i»fy  4f0. 

I«onduiiderry,  marquis  of,  kis  diplomatic 
inco^peteney,  I3i ;  h:**  siiifcular parlia- 
meutaiy  oratory,  24s. 

Lonl's  supp«*r,  teitor  of  h',  IV fate  on  delay 
in  ehtetving^^W  \  mit  the  only  object  of 
cktirch  felkivship,  3'26. 

Mahoinmed  Ali  Pasha,  character  of, 
eOi»,  449. 

Malay  aiinaU,  I^t-yden's,  528. 

Malay  tribes,  prevalence  of  Mahonimr- 
danism  atiiuii;;,  129  ;  InnLMi.ii^rs-pokt  ii 
by,  132;  works  relatiii-.r  to,  ib.;  nutf. 


.Mamehiikt,  kLhry  ofth,  206. 

Mauiclieon  conspiracy,  338. 

Mexican  cilf ,  ruiu»  of,  524  oi  Mtq. 

Mexican  revoliitioa,  hibtory  of,  83  el 
teg. ;  see  Kobin#ou. « 

Miluian's  Bclsbaiezar,  5S^  et  my.  |  |lr- 
feelt  of  the  poem,  553 ;  kynm,  *  Ood  qf 
ike  thunder^*  554  ^  ekonu  tfprktUf  555. 

Miluo'a  retroapect  of  the  Protwtantjqpii- 
sion  to  China,  118  rl  teq. ;  prevofenee 
of  ^fakommedanitm  itmoug  iko  MfiUlf 
tribes^  129  ;  ttaie  qf  ChriUiamijf  tm^ 
the  ladO'Ckinese  nmlioHSt  ■&•  j  iftaUi  ff 
Protestant  misnioiiSk  130i  foro^idon 
of  Anglo-Chinese  college,  131 ;  o^cien- 
kive  sphere  of  the  inttiiutioo,  13^^ 
see  Douj^las's  hints. 

Mina,  Don  Xa%iur,  memoir  of,  85  W  f€f. 

Missionary  society,  baptise,  lead  Ipkea 
by  ihe,  123  ;  ortf^in  of,  483. 

■  ""  churcb,  remarkf  on 

the  formation  of,  124;  origin  of ,  483. 

London,  its  early  ef- 


forts ill-ad  lifted,  123  ;  impiwed  ma- 
nagiMnent  of,  1 24  ;  hrilUant  tuecotift  in 
the  South  Sea  idandt,  135  ;  remarks  on 
the  coiiotitution  of,  485  ;  viewed  wiUi 
jeiloiisy  at  first  by  the  regular  piy- 
sentcro,  34(1;  its  €ungrsgatioD»l  plia- 
racuT,  5*8. 

societies,  remark*  00^  Jf23, 


138,  4Sf,  547;  see  Duugl«s»  Hi^lne, 
Mori^'un,  and  Scott.  ,,, 

MihMuns,    hints  on,    118  U  «g,i.sec 
Diiii;;la«.  .    .j^ 

Moifjt's  consolation  to  pareots,  216;  see 
Harris. 

Moral  science ,  cause  of  the  iinperMtion 
of,  511. 

MoriHou  on  coiif;regatiooal  union,  540 
ei  ieq, ;  abort  ivc  character  of  former 
schemes,  540 ;  object  of  the  writer, 
ih.  ;  coniregulinnai  principlet  tend  to 
union,  ih,  ;  explanation  of  the  cir- 
oumatanccft  which  have  lad  to  the 
present  disonited  aspect  of  the  body, 
541  ;  ixtinction  of  Prctbytcrianism 
in  Kn^iaiid,  542;  presidency  of  the 
London  boards,  ih.g  origin  of  the 
decline  of  I^indon  influeuoe,  543 ; 
etTeeta  of  WhU&«ld*s  preaching  on  die- 
sftot,  ^44 ;  «yffittm  of  private  cbaisels, 
ih.  i  modrru  dissenters  a  mixed  race, 
ih,  ;  stil)<»lantu1  uuifonnity  of  congre- 
patiooaliats,  545  ;  importance  of  n  col* 
lectire  appeltalioo,  ih,  ;  exifting 
means  of  cousulidatiun  and  unioo,546; 
London  missionary  society  not  pro- 
moted by  the  regular  distenten,  ik, ; 
alfrrivl  vpirit  of  the  tiroes,  547;  Row- 
land Hill,  ih, ;  oHlhor't  wnA  retptctiag 
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«  cungrif^fUimal  missicNf  #/»,;  anothfr 
society  not  desirable,  548  ;  influence 
and  itnportaoce  of  academieti,  ih,  ; 
the  spiiit  uf  party  deprecated,  it,; 
f  reat  parties  nobler  than  little  OD«i, 
549 ;  civil  rights  of  dissenters,  how 
best  protected,  ib.  ;  patronage  of  all 
kiiids  out  of  the  province  of  a  repre- 
seutativo  committee^  550;  iio  chunk 
abtoHuUb/  independeut^  531 ;  means  of 
checking  strife  and  division  in 
churches,  552. 
Mutiny  at  ike  Niare,  catues  of,  520. 
JAyeth'a  influence  of  Protestant  mis- 
.  jNonary  establidfaments,  118. 

Napoleon,  and  other  poems,  153  ;  see 
.  BarUin. 
"    ■'  ■  ■      in  exile,   140    et  seq,  ;    see 

0*Meara  and  JBonaparte. 
Naval   history  of  Great  Britain,  512  ; 

see  Jumes. 
Nile,  course  of  thi\  2(0. 
Nubia,  climate  of,  AS9 ;  traicls  in,  sec 

Richardson  and  Wadding:toii. 
Nubians,   physiological     character   of, 

459. 

.Observations  on  tlic  Spiia! fields'  act, 
471,  et  srg.  ;  KcK'ctic  KevifrvptT 
charged  with  confoumiing  v,)|nc.' with 
Cost  of  production,  471 ;  writer's 
inlslukc  cx|i(isf(1,  ib.  ;  pernicious  ef- 
fect of  ranking  I  .hour  with  other 
r.ommo<litits,  47'2;  legitilativc  inter- 
ference, when  called  for,  473. 

O'Mearu^s  Napoleon  in  exile,  140  el 
ttq»  ;  quallticaticNis  and  predicament 
of  the  writer,  140;  antipathy  of  Na- 
poleon to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  142; 
ikscription  of  Najtoieon^t  room,  ib.; 
bis  eulogy  on  Sir  John  Moon;,  143  ; 
death  of  VdlencuTC,  ib,  ;  cnntemptuou* 
eitimute  of  the  kinei  ^f  t'rujsia  and  ike 
emiiira/it  nobiesir,  144;  Sou U >  Su vary, 
Fouche,  145;  Nfipolion^s  iniroduciion 
Ut  Joitpkhie^  ib.  ;  characUr  of  Madame 
Mere  and  Joiephine,  ib.  ;  diatacttr  of 
Cmijioif  146  ;  Durrus,  ib,  ;  Blucher, 
ib,  i  conipnrative  mtriis  of  Kuropean 
Midlers,  147 ;  Wclliugloii,  ib,  t  Aw- 
pokou^sestimnieof,  148;  Talleyrand, 
Moreou,  Lasiies,  t^.;  ehararter  qf 
Aloitena^  ib,  i  of  Pickegru,  149;  of 
the  Kmpcror  Alexander,  ib.  f  of 
Hobetpitrre,  ib,;  Barrere,  BiUuid  de 
Varennett  Sittfet,  150;  admirable 
conduct  of  Larrey,  surgeon-general 
to  the  army,  151  ;  la  mm-gue  aristO' 
cr€lifM0f  ib.  ;  remarki  on  the  foreign 
potic^  pursued  by  the  Englitk  cabinet, 


152;  ineompeteni  eonduei  q/*  Lard 
Gutkreagh,  153;  Sir  Hudson  Lowe, 
154. 

Orators,  great  English,  5,  239  ei 
teq, 

Owen,  rev.  John,  sermons  on  the  death 
of,  564  et  teq, ;  his  admirable  qaali- 
fications  for  the  office  of  secretary  to 
the  Bible  society,  569 ;  purity  of  bis 
motives,  ib, ;  character  ai  a  preacher 
and  writer,  570  ;  hh  umkakm  attatk" 
ment  to  the  cause,  i6,  ;  oo  grmtnitoui 
services,  571. 

Paper,  hiiiory  of,  388.' 

Parliamcntaiy  eloquence,  see  Elo- 
quence. 

Pcnn's,  William,  admirabUleltertobis 
wife,  423 ;  his  crude  theologyi  4/St5 ; 
see  qnakcr  orthodoxy. 

Penrose's  inquiry  into  the  nature  oF  mo- 
tives, 509  et  seq,  ;  error  of  disean- 
neciing  religion  and  morals,  509$  de* 
sign  ofthe«oik,  510}  eomuc/iois  of 
benecotence  xcilh  love  to  God^  t^. ;  de- 
ficiency In  moral  philosophy  pointed 
tint  by  T<ord  l^icon,  511;  causie  of 
the  iuipLrfcction  of  moral  icience, 
ih, 

Pcstalozzi,  :nerU  of,  281* 

Phytfiognomiciil  chahiclcr  of   the   £s- 

?[uiniaux,  26,  27;'  of  tlic  Ethiopia 
amily,    447,  45§s    Of  the  Mesic&a 
Indians,  532. 

Pitt,  William,  character  of.  249. 

Planta's  restoration  of  the  Helvetic  con- 
federacy, 280  ct  seq, ;  merits  of  Au- 
thor's former  work,  280 ;  aflfeeted 
depreciation  of  Napoleon  in  tbe*pre* 
Si.>ut  work,  ib. ;  ben^eiat  resMitM  qf 
his  *  mediation,' 2Sl  ;  exertions  qf  Pes' 
talo2U  and  Fellenberg,  ib. 

Plans  for  the  goveniment  of  boys,  185. 

Polytheism,  etsay  on,  73. 

Pradfs,  nbbk.  de,  Europe  and  America, 
335  et  seq. ;  qualifications  of  the 
abb&  as  a  writer,  335 ;  oracular  roa- 
dusions,  ib,  ;  policy  of  the  holy  alli- 
ance, ih, ;  elements  of  dissolution  in 
the  northern  federation,  336;  influ- 
ence of  England,  t&. ;  aUeged  msBsty 
qf  prance,  ib,  ;  incorrectneu  of  the 
abbi's  reasoning,  337  ;  universal  feel- 
ing in  favour  of  constitutional  goTcm- 
roents,  ib,  ;  ineoitabte  progress  efRberal 
principles,  338  ;  author's  view  of  the 
state  and  policy  of  England,  i^^ 
alieratii/n  in  the  spirit  of  the  EngUlh 
goveniment,  339 ;  impolicy  qf  eaUing  m 
the  military,  340;  cirenmsCaneci  of 
the  death  of  Napoleon,  ib, ;  cause  of 
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thed«'fcAt  of  Vandiiniinc  in  tlic  battle 
t>l'  Culm,  341  ;  rh^iratter  of  S^H^eon, 
rA. ;  who  shutild  <)raw  hi<(  |Kirtiait, 
34 '2  ;  Tuiiculi/Nt  pre/err  nee  of  Ficnch 
ofwtory,  ib. 

Preaching:,  remarks  on,  80,  Q28,  247, 
256,  4t>9. 

'   ■■  itinerant,  407. 

■  quaker    notions    rrspccting, 

43«. 

-  /VrWi  ifc,  a  ^ief  mentis  oj  rounttratlin^  po- 
'■  P^f  136;    ^rowini;  abuse   of,     17i) 

•H  iff*  f  see  Stuart ;  esnUation  of  Fox, 

tie  nutrtyrohgiitf  on  iht  p*.wer  nf,  400. 

Printing,  effects  uf  the  art  of,  4()l. 

Prison  society,  funnation  of,  at  St.  Pt  - 

,    itersburg,  &c-  533  ;  ^ce  Knill. 

Pyramid,    origin    and   design  of    the, 

-  r9Q\A5b. 

IfytiinidB^^  E^PS  description  of,  45 1 , 

*i  «f . 
•   Nubia,  303,  ti  kf^  4^9. 

-Oiaker  ortho<lovy,  remarks  o^i,  4W  tt 
90^,  i  State  uf  pubJic  opinion,  rclaiivc 
to,  4^3  J  >xiittjiig  dui;iiinenis»  cha- 
racter of,  4^4  ;  the  QuaV'TS  not  So- 
eiaians,  ib.  ;  crude  natgre  uf  Penn's 
tiMology,  4^3;  the  consistent  Qua- 
ker a  devout  tn»ii,  4*26;  remarks  of 
H'iiliam  Allen  on  ihertirnai  andtpiriiuai 
.'4tmle$,  ib, ;  seal  of  Friends  in  the 
Bible. Society  a  pn.of  of  their  regard 

M  iorihe  ru1eoff<t)ib,428;higt)<:hnrch- 
men  shewn  to  have  ado|<ted  the  qua- 
kc-r  r-rror,  ib,  note;  rrmurks  on  the 
contntverhybetwem  Barclay  and  Ben- 
nel,  429;  /f.  /J//ia'.  lirvB  of  the 
Aionementf  ib, ;  ri  serve  and    singular 

.  lanpiiage  of  QMakcrs  on  this  (Mfint, 
430;  f'xceptiuiiable  Matemeuts  of 
oitbodox  writers  a  «0(irre  of  pre- 
ju<iice,  431  ;  Christmus  enrol  b^  H, 
hurtoHfA^'i  ;  in<licaiii»ns  oi  improved 
•pint  ill  the  society  ot  Piiemis,  ib,  ; 
prevalence  of  unfavourable  opioiona 
accounted  for,  433 ;  qnaker  objec- 
tions U)  evangelical  phraseiilogy,  ut  a 
Socmian  com|>lexiou,  ib. ;  quaktr 
deisfs,  ib.;  chararter  of  the  rer«nt 
secefrsions  from  the  society,  434 ; 
(U6<-ivncy  ot  the  qnaker  provision- for 
religious  instruction,  433 ;  L.  Mur- 
ray's tract  ou  reading  the  SciiiAlires, 
ib. ;  quuker  neglect  of  preachinji 'a 
syiob^dizing  with  popery,  436  ;  nnrol 
wants  ol  the  pi-ople  cflfirtiveiy  rearh- 
«sd  nnly  by  a  staiiding  ministry,  437  ; 
iDOrbid  dread  of  fontrover>y,  -Hk  ; 
tlrfemire  rneatMres  tnk^u  by  the  tuei&y 
mgffHtli  !i\Kinian  teakUs,    435  ;  cfrragrr 


of  refigiiiii  ifteeu^alions,  4.1?  ;  how  b^it 
pmrided  aeminat,  t6. ;  claim  nt'  Bur- 
nifrd  Rarftni  tb'  the  support  i>f  the 
society,  440,^  Heoker**  dtfinitim  of 
the  church,  441;  appeal  to  the 
qiiakers  as  a  bu«)y  on  tbo  sut^TAOt  of 
Christian  onion,  442. 

RafllrVs  lectnret  on  practical  iV^'gion, 
79  (/  w^.  ;  imponancc  of  8itH|ili^ity 
in  pulpit  eloquence,  80 ;  ^ielufcha- 
racter  and  contents  Of  the  i(brk,'A^.  ; 
extract  from  thr  sernHm  ok  4fefs;  81  ; 
ike  Christ  tin,  GoU^spropfHj^.  ib.    '•  •  '-'• 

Rees*s  journal,  303  e<ir«f,|qWdl,ifi^cltKA^ 
of  the  author,  363;  Sir;  D^if^'Hap 
on  the  1 1  iris,  lb  ;  tUistt  ation  o^f  m 
p itiiiu^e  in  Tobit,  365 ;  Uekde  k'^^'A 
foody  36t>;  autk»r*i  reflet  tionr  <6ikf  i^tU^ 
iftg  up  the  Ettpfirnt0t,  ib,  J  reirolt.'c* 
tions  at  Btgdad,  t^.;  htiirory^6r  ibe 
author,  367. 

Revo4ittio"ists,    French,    portruHs  of   ih§ 
145,  ett^q. 

Richardsor.N  travels,  289  et  »-y. ;  privi« 
lege  enjoyetl  by  the  author  as  a  phy- 
sician, '289  ;  dttcription  of  j'Hrnepifg 
ft  the  tftse't,  *290  ;  discovery  'oA  a 
springs  *291  ;  nig/it  scene  in  the  deaerif 
ib, ;  vegetation  iu  the  deserl^'fA.  ^  a'p^ 
jfearance  of  el  Ariich,  292;  aspect 
of  the  country  on  «-nlertiig  syftsii  i|. ; 
Abraham  a  Nt-doweru,  ib,  ; '  liii^iEa'J  ML  ; 
rtti*toHs  sVile  of ^  Adteluit,' i&,  ^'Alli ws, 
293;  desciiptionoj  the  hiUalHtiifu  ^«f«- 


specting  mount   Ziun,  /'A.,*  hypttHUsis 

if  Dr.  Cfnrke,  296  ;  its  uiitenableitess 

297  ;  gross  inaccuracy  of  J)r.  C'arkfc's 

plan,   298;    mosque  uf   David,    ib,; 

Cnristi-m   burying-gruund  ou  mttant 

Zioo,  299 ;  description  of  Ziom,  ib.  ; 

bdl  of  evil  council,   300;  tho  tyro* 

.pean,  where  ^  301  ;  ptnl  bf  A'ioeai, 

.  302.;    mountainf  rtiuiid  a  bunt  Jefa- 

aaUsM»    t^  ;  valleys  of  Hmnoai-  Mid 

-.  liephaim,    303;  *  jmtKfuCL  iif  •Oifckr, 

.  •tfo  pi  f^'ito'  ot   the  Lurd  J«'s«%  i£^  ; 

^.vruiwA  ^tfy  uffdahrm,  -90411  tvbtettm^ 

-ifAari  c^9«Mitfri::iDy<    h«4y  wafA'be- 

,llniB'lil.W(4r0^lsAti<l^tfae^HofiBaM  in 

>.cth«»U*hBa^  I  vf^th^.  aepdlrhrfli  3M  ; 

l(^<7tteif>.-/^Mf»4u^^ittiv«cc|  ^e  /" .  Uun^hui 

yidofulky,  ^vtakfllAilt]r)iuf!aiM>ii!diiiig 

VjhlB  iii^tiye-.«ioViii9tfK''S  «t  the  boly 

MfAnttttli^OT;  Qiiaiber  eiid  ^iheracrer 

nif  piiyrrm  to  JefOsaii4n;  30ft ;  Mip> 


paid  i'iSearyiof,U|lti;<mia  (lit-. 
.■;!»•;•  i*..;  'duly  *t>f  Vrolcfleiiti  iu 


.'\ 


yATpi.:P.I}  X. 


impoiturey  «(.  ;  di^pbution  of  bibles 
•t  JerusiJeqi/  309  ;  .  deKripifon  of 
SaroarU,  iL;  wretched  state  of 
BeihiaOt  ib.  f  eoUe^eqfJewg  tU  Tib»* 
ri'it,  3lQ;  tJUerview  wUh  Ladjf  HttUr 
^unkapep  ifr.  ;  tbe  eini^  Busbir,  f^.  ; 
ffcowkt  of  the  UfHtet,  Jl  1  ;  Caper- 
naum and  Chorazin,  312  ;  dt^iicription 
or  Damasra*.  313^  orifsinof  the  hot- 
iUHg  of  $ke  Turk*  io  CtnUianitj/t  ib.  » 
mteicfivoi  fh.rodation  of  ike  Turkt, 
S\^  i  dfbi  Q''  CliitbtiaiiH  to  tht^  Mo^- 
leoi  natio!i9>,  i'»  ;  MtihoniinclaniHm 
■uperior  to  poiKsry,  fb, ;  de,cTipthn  of 
,'BnlbKj  315;  atnking  falfllmput  of 
propbecy  inthopittenl  state  of  Egypt, 
443  \  state  of  the  Coptic  church,  ih,  ; 
aecaliar  iattrrest  attaching:  to  Egypt, 
4444  iinportaiure  of  Cairo  as  a  »ta- 
'fiob,  445  ;  thoracier  of  ike  molhifpopu- 
htion,  ih.  {  the  Copts  a  mixed  race, 
446  i  eff^U  of  tht  P^rtian^  Greek^  and 
R.tman  rmquesls  on  the  naihe  ckaraeler, 
ik.;  physical  traces  of  tlu;  aocient 
race  to  be  sought  lor  in  the  Ethiopic 
tribes,  447 ;  pkysiognomy  of  the  Mem* 
noii,  ih,  f  Alexandtia  Ike  dour  to  Ezyp' 
iimif  discovrrtf,  448;  present  aspect  of 
A^exnndnuy  \h.  ;  Diocletian's  piilar— 
nie  i'haros,  449 ;  OKi  Cairo,  t^.  i  in- 
'tcr%'Hfw  with  Mahommed  Aii,  ih,; 
Tiifkfsk" jutlkit  450^  policy  of  the 
if'asSa,  t';. ;  slave  market,  t6.  ;  dis- 
a^noiotmeot  of  the  author  at  first 
'sillit  of  the  pyramids,  451 ;  their 
s^^mtchral  character,  ib, ;  hiero- 
i^lyphics  not  found  od  their  coating, 
45c ;  channel  under  ike  pjframid  qf 
Cheops,  ib,  I  probable  date  and  exotic 
chHracter  of  the  pyramids,  453; 
their  peculiar  arckitecivrey  ih, ;  pyra- 
mids of  A»awee  and  Dahschour*  454; 
detcription  of  the  brick  pgramid,  ib, ; 
Memphis,  455 ;  pyramids  of  Abousir, 
{5. ;  supposed  design  &c.  of  the  pyra- 
mid, tb,;  descripiioM  qf  ike  Spkinr, 
436 ;  hierogty.phics  used  10  the  aecoad 
century^  457;  zodiac  of  Dandera, 
ib. ;  bas-reliefs  at  Bjban  e!  Mtjook, 
f<.  ;  su!;g(*stion  as  to  Its^.orijCiloal  en- 
trance. 4*18  ;  bib f tea!  inmlrations^lh*  ; 
Sy<  nv,  lA  ;  Roman  pottery  ib. ;  phy- 
ii.)1ojj:i<'al  f:haia(.".er  of  iliv  Nubians, 
459  ;  tracfi  qf  a  ihirtlrace,  i^.^  pyra- 
midal muuuds  near  A^sanibuf,  t6.; 
Nubian  climate^  ib,;  vocal  MciQUcuk, 
460;  OQshen,  iB.';  merits  of,,  tiie 
author  as  a  trav^lier^  ih. 
Bio's,  capt.  del,  description  of  tbe  ruios 
of  an  ancient  city,  533  et  seq,  ;'  cap- 


tivating nature  of  tbe  ditcuvery,  52^; 
deuription  of  tke  sHe  of  tke  buildini^, 
534;  advantages  of  the  situatioa, 
525 ;  detcription  of  Ike  ed\ficeg^  ik»  ; 
ancient  weapons,  5^8  ;  account  pf 
tbe  drawings,  ib,  ;  peculiar  physi- 
ognomy of  the  lizures,  5*29  ;  Sir, 
Cabrt^^'s  hypothesis  refpoc;|ing  Ihs 
American!!,  ib, ;  furtkegming  kisfoe^  pf 
keaven  andeartk^  530  ;  the  Amcncatts 
not  pr«-AdamaicSy  531  ;  notioes  of 
other  ruins,  ib, ;  imil alive  in«uoct 
displayed  by  trihed  whuaeciviliufimi 
has  been  stationary,  t4.  ;  cunyqneat 
value  o*" recent  specimens  is  historical 
documenta,  532 ;  Indiaji  charaetc- 
ruticc,  ib, 

R(jb«i>pierre,  character  o.C,  149.      i.  -. 

Robinson's  memoirs  of  . the.  MeyUen 
revolution,  83  ct  m^.  ;  a4veaiurQ|-af 
the  author,  83;  biografihical  account 
of.  Mina,  $5 ;  iiiiurrectioo*  uo^er 
Hldali^o  and  Mureio^.86i  fait  qf 
Col,.Perr^r  67  ^  detcription  of  Don 
Qki:isla9al,  Nab^p2k*  patriot  ieiuUr^  ib,; 
disastrous  ifftuei  P^  *^p  aittsmpu  of 
Mma,  8S.;  "i*.  ^yf^n  rpnf^Qcf,  89; 
dealkaaii.^ka(fKiff^fJ^^i  fU|l|vinti«m  of 

Uie  patriot V«fla^^iJfiw^»iw  of« 
comcnaaioitionjlbl^f^jim  Atlant^ 

aii'l  the  Paci|9f;{U^ps,i&r         .  , 
RuddimanV  rudiii|ratviirma)<Dend  alien 

of  new  edition  of^^Bi^  « 
Russia,  formidable  pOjutiqn.  cif, .  464; 

policy  pursued  by,  188, 335.  . 

Sandwich  islands,  voya|^  to,  29. 

Scott's  sir  W.,  Halirlon  hill«  239;  a 
poet  degraded  by  writing  for  the  ^itage, 
£70;  plan  of  the  poem,  271;  tke 
Smnion,  ib,  ;  death  of  Smnion^  273 ; 
Scott  —  Shakspeare  —  Byrou,  275. 

— — —  poetry,  remarks  on  the  character 
of,  408. 

■  ■  John,  life  of  Scott,  481  el  teq.  ; 
value  and  usefulness  of  such  memori- 
als, 481;  pjinta  of  res(>mblance  be* 
tween  the  character  of  Mr.  Scott  and 
tbatof  Mr.  A.  Fuller,  482 ;  Dr.  Carey's 
first  religious  impreuious  ascribed  to 
Mr.  Scott,  483  ;  origin  of  tke  Baptitt 
mitsion,  i&, ;  form'Uinn,  of  tke  ckurck' 
missi'tnary  t$y:i£if  otetL';:  io  Mr.  S,,  ib. ; 
ini&sioiiaiy  socieiicK  U^  ii<)t  a^iinitof 
compicheusion,  4S4  ;  aucAd'iie.  oT 
Mr.  S.  on  being  lefased  orUiodtioPk 
435;  li^fd  in  which  his  c^uriuz  Ihn 
churck  aflerwardt  appenrcd  to  kimitl/^ 
4S6;  remarks  on  subscriptii*u,i^.  ;- 
exemplary  profrssionai  couduct  of 
Mr.  S  ,  487  ;  difficulty   of  discrimi- 


IWDt'X. 


mlinjbttWMn  the  itawi  of  canytt- 
■Icui  and  nnconvcnion  in  the  menial 
%IM0T7,  rA. ;  tStcl  at  Imptoted  know- 

♦enion,  4B8  ;  uricio  of  Mr.  &■•  flm 
rHifioui  loniiclioni,  4S9i  temmeiHe- 
imnl  af  kit  pntlltt  flf  /•wi>  "Onjlip, 
490  J  Jompniu  nw  of  the  Litari:}', 
\oirHt  adiitsble.  U.  not«;  tmpilar 
^fflnry ef  kU dmtilk  iiu(nK(igii,491 ; 
hnilT  VDnhipoMerlhan  public  wur- 
^ip,  A. ;  extract  rrom  Hive  on  Ihc 
dntf  of  ramllT  •onhip,  493  ;  utiri|;ht 
-VHentiinitHn  of  Mr.  S.  in  rcAiiinf;  to 
*frn6*  hrmuThirnption  to  ihe  irtliilfs, 
493  ;  *H  mil  rtpliniBlwii  ef  Hi  rinn, 
U.  ;  nablvrpwIutJanofCliillinilwurth. 
494;  prttpomd  explinalion  af  Mr. 
S.'iwbjeqorntiulncnptlnii.i*.  ;   hit 


Sbdler,  KfanHiiM  thsdMHi  ef  by  Bir- 

toii,  47R,  aird  Rrabbe,  479. 

SbErldin,  Khancle^  L>(  ai  in  anitar,  5, 
Wl. 

Sinai,  rnmat,  acaml'ttf  lkttoitttl0f,iS. 

Smith'i  ibriflgenient  of  Hie  pVopliecui, 
•at  i  dnign  nnr)  content*,  ib.; 
errOTi  and  correctloat,  li. ;  reonOt- 
mendation  of  Dr.   Aflii'l  work,  '383. 

Snafn,  fttfiimrqf,  SM. 

Souther"!  remalni  of  R.  K.  While,  »4t. 
3,  309  ef  iKf.  ;  occatlon  of  Ihe  publl' 
cation,  S09  ;  wnnrt  to  Drrnntn-.'^IO; 
OTnfrr  »■;,  311;  to  Ui  vuonltig  ilar, 
li.  ;  anjini'i  rmmcirifiiJi  i.//;7F-je  iun 
0*j«(,  213;  (^in,  i*.  ;   ,l,irioully."of 


;  bii  I 


popuIaHly,  i09  ;  rompelent   i 
tffrinai  rhanct*r  of  the  memoir, 

Bedtiiwl  iiewtp3|irr,  ill  identity  with 

Shalnpcare,    nmirki  on.    e?J,     ; 
MS. 


9U; 


•pp'ontkiig  llu  Lor  .■  I  !,I-U,  SC.i 

i»  on  the  cbaracl. :  of  H,  B. 

Whilc.9l5;  .««(  ft*.,   ™r*ny^(j 


"Mth  UCTificnto  principle,  4W,-ni» 
NMim  ietamt  /ifrrefMv  anif  Tttifyoii_ 
'4M;  original  dnif;n  of  the  flcl^etic 
Bevie*,  ib.  ;  Imfi'ttance  of  ifinerrint 
pKMhhlr,  WT;  'rirrnmilineef  il- 
IMkIId;  Mr.  S  '«  reinot*!  to  Lonfloii, 
A.  ;  ptcraienee  of  aiitrtitHiiIia  notlona, 
U.;  Bnllnnnianinn  th«  rc^lilonni  of 
«a  eTanfrlical  frrti,  49S ;  Mr.  S. 
charged  wllh  aTiufniati^iin,  i4.  (  hii 
frm  coTioWenry,  499 ;  nptrficiai 
^mlHiili  mail  fupilwr,  ft.  ;  fijTmation 
vf^e  f.ock  aiylum,  M.  {  origin  uf 
hit  undertaking  a  family  cominen- 
tar;,  SOOi  Mi/itlingieiiilinmplnion, 
SOI  i  hii  reiignation  under  lonei  and 
WremTrmcnl,  507;  Irlttt  from  Mr. 
8.,  a. ;  dinger  of  miniitrri'  engaging 
in  pecuniary  !ipecu1ationi.  ii.  i  pri<x 
■MonMr.  S.'s  labnun  at  the  Lock 
Imapital,  H3i  prrfennenC  cunfEirrd 
vpon  bin  by  lb e  church,  304  i  rf^ 
awrliDnlAr  Inlaci  aitrf  lo/erofiDN,  ilaU 
V  't*  dumk,  a.;  en  Ikt  eontnlictt 
act,  505;  narrow  and  diKOuraginf 
cimimBUnce*  of  Mr.  S.,  it. ;  on  a 
nriniMtr*!  ranning  in  debt,  SU5;  on 
f  trailing  Jar  ikiUm,  306  ;  emtiarru- 
»«nlt  of  Mr.  S.,  ri. ;  lat  rifrctiMt 
OK  ifint  ttlrvaltii  from  lAtM,  «.  I  tat- 
ter yeari  and  death,  507  ;  hn  opinion 
of  Dioealrm,  3D9  ; '- 


C.  H.  roirr 
S[nni»i  eortea,  imora  of,  467. 
»pilalBeld>>  act.   obaerralloo* 

47t  (f 


I  the. 


iniepe,  iar^  Ifeiltr,  inltrtlfti»ilk,31l>. 
Smart,  Jamei,  trial  of,  ITO  tl  hd.  ; 
eitr^oidinary  iolereit  excited  by  it, 
ITO;  circamilancM  couDeclnl  wilb 
the  death  of  Sir  A.  Bonrcll  i  JL  ,- 
libertjr  of  the  preat,  iu  imporlanM 
an  aggraTition  ofthfc  abiiKoht,  111; 
it)  •rJf-rcdeeming  pnirer,  ii,;  v' ' 
lence  of  part-  -  '  ''  "  '  ■"  " 
ariiiiig  fiom  t 
patronaj:e,  ii.; 
TeTDOieat,  172  ;  "  originatbn' 
tyitem  of  private  ilaoder,  it, 
moui  character  of  Blackvood'a  oiafa- 
line  and  oF  Ibe  Beacon,  U.  j  tha 
Seacon  patroniied  by  the  olGcen 
oftha  enwn,  ITS;  Kntioct  nam- 
paper,  it. ;  a  diipoiitioa  to  lialep 
10    ilander     fteneral,    i&. ;     dieailful 


if  party  spirit  in'  S«illaBd 
fiom  the  inBuepce'.of  ihM 
gt,  a.  1  tyttem  of  biirgWfci- 

,  U.,- Yitfa. 


e  .yile 


,  lT4i 


■  nrr.  Stuart  in  Ike  Sia/iW,  ii, ;  bii 
conlact  after  the  due),  175;  etoqueu 
ipcecli  of  Mr.  Jeffrey  iu  defeac*  of 
Mr.  Stuart,  ITS;  topbiitical^argu- 
mrnt  of  Dr.  Johaioo  In  vindication  of 
dui'lling,  IT7;  Ihe  practice  iDdefen- 
tibli:  on  the  ground  or  tclt-Jtfencu. 
173;  noC«iiage»liew«,l)ytlic  Duel. 
lilt,  lA.,*;  dm-llini  nnt  the  prcvcuiive 
of  a>H9>ioutinn,  179;  duelling  uut 
nece4i>iy  tn  pre*erve  the  high  tuot 
of  sorictr.  ii.  i  the  niieidit  a  nuf 
derar,  IHO  ;  extract  froil)  I'ucal  oh 
the  viukedneu  ol  the  practice,  181. 
iiihtcfiptivu  la  artidei,  rtm«rlu  urn, 
486.  494.  ' 


..  IKDEX 

9yfU»9«CUbwdl*ttniTtl«iD,S9rfi;|:i'rr  addHiOMl  iBfbrmmtKNr  farwiM  W 
BfehaiiiM'f  tmvcb  in,  289  «(  «y.  the  authon,  193  ;  mnus  remie^  lo 

HKriti  |0  ^nopv  cvirvijfracp,  194; 
Ted  mi,  rtmmkt  tf  Mr.  Steli  o«,  504.  tUrmeier  </   BvrriAmir,    195; 

WallMr^Ufeor,  380.  .  j^  ^miktm  the  uind  of  4^^,196; 

'     '  -'  -^  -     -   noijr.jr  ••   <»•    ^i*'.  197$,  anl^  »t  Old 

Dofoto,  198 ;  pkifmtffii^0uttipiim  ^ 
umnfftmdcoHMmt^  1 99;  tortoowcaanc 
of  the  Nile,  900;  thort  cinprnom.  ik; 
oliict  of  MmhomoMd  Alp*  ezpfdUkjn, 
iA.S  wmrnl^fiet qf  hMkiiimg  Ae  ^emt, 
901  i  character  of  Isoael  Pa^ha,  it^ 
daring  rettttance  of  the  Sheygyi,  th. ; 
daniating  character  of  the  warfare, 
909 ;  Ckritiimn  remeftmki,  ib.  ;  tninti 
of  tkt  tnmfmUihf  of  Mterv  mrf  Urn 

int  at  Ollcbei 
of  *l  Rh** 

kel»  i^.;  PTramida  of  el  Bellil,  904 ; 
mimidnKt  ieiwttm  Urn  rrBgrnm  ffr.  ^ 

arthw'i  •pinixt  in  faeonr  aC  tba 
prior  antiqukj  of  EtbiopiaB  rcaaias, 
and  Bthiopic  origin  of  the  pjnm^ 
is.  ;  ubmbiftf  fl  Bt^d  m4  K^, 


tBf^jHHSiMUMUPlH^aOT  Clirii*- 

tHMfeirVliRear  tr»Mlatoi%  385} 

■terita    of  the  norhs  ^96;    ancient 

•Iphabeiay  ik  ;  Airforv  qf  piptr,  ik  ; 

amma/-  C  O.  ITaii,  388;  hiblio- 

BMUMy,  389 ;  rarity  of  the  acriptnrea 

|lrior  totbtloventsonofpnnttnfyift.;  . 

cadfeBV  naor^  ditcuferod  at  Milan, 

390;  ■aoJiif  dhwriUa  m  JBbflaa^  ik,  g 

tolitaratara  nrinh^  from  mo-  .,   f'voMtflfViif^i  rcmaiu 
fBondaliona,  p«l  ;   oKwa^V  ^'^^VrBerM>9«f$  pyramidt 


SlMmy  aioaat,  399 ; 
I  Maoimena  of  nne^t  eaaboa* 
il.f  orUn  of  the  myiteriai,  394; 
Che  bnnatqno  indiipemnblc  In  ih« 
amatHBcnt  of  the  iltiteffnie»  393; 
jptkintn  tf  kkt  rtUgmu  diraaatf,  ib. ; 
Be  Dien't  Syrian  t«rtion  of  the  apo- 


calypM,  396;    Dr.  HenderKm't  h^  j;^.  9q(r^«iinba  at  Dnbdi.  906;  Ckri«- 


toiy  of  Daoiih  Veriionft»  il^;.  He 
nfaiaMn»amjpi  ecwiin  ^ftkt  QM  7«te- 
aMal,  397;  infloenoeuf  Wicbft  fA.  ; 
ain  adequate  Tife  of  the  teformcf  atitt 
a  daildeialnm,  398;  memoir  of  J. 
H.  Wenelot,  399;  tnMatmn  of  Fox 
tko  martjfrotoifiai  on  comtemphtmg  ikt 
ptmtr  ^  ike  preu^  400 ;  reflecticMw  on 
the  ditooreiry  of  printing,  401;  con- 
ginfafwa  ifde  iedex,  409 ;  /tcraertv  tff 
ike  pteu  in  BnUmd^  ib»;  acoount 
of  the  that  printed  biblef,  403; 
Bretmei  em  ibe  mmretirkied  rirtmhtioe  if 
ike  Hbk,  404;  tienmt  6y  Sir  D. 
'£Mb^,  405 ;  andackniB  amertion  of 
thn  coonril  of  Trent,  406 ;  chnrch 
4f  Borne  Uw  drporitary  onlf  of  a 
tramlatibn,  i4^;  acoount  of  editions 
published  at  Borne,  407  &  Cansteip 

aim,  '474 ;  character  of  the  work, 
ib.;  on  Cbmlien  dnriMon,  'ib. 
Turks,  character  of  th«*,  313  d  te%. 
Turkish  jurtice,  348,  450.    .^^_.^  ,,  . 


tian  remains  at  Oongula,  tk  ;  Aiilivy 
of  Ike-  Memdottkt,  ik,  ;  anti^oitJn  «t 
Saaef,908;  Imipir  ^  .tt«i4,  skinw- 


rilnffilhe  work,  ik. 
ralK^Tife  of 


i^ 


Wa)Cer^  life  of  Thnanna,  38QL 

War,  icmarks  on,  155. 

Wardlaw*s  lectures  on  Eoclesinstes,  59 
ef  ATf . ;  superiority  of  the  moral  le^^ 
sons  of  sacred,  to  tboae  of  claa»ic  •ri< 
ters,  59 ;  merits  of  the  author  as  aa 
expositor,  60;  SUemen**  dreaifUam  ^ 
ibe  miter,  61 ;  the  discussion  of  pani- 
calars  foreign  from  the  deeign.of  sB; 
exposkoff  69;  esfmitien  of  **tmirt*  , 
belierikeii ome^»*  ^c,  63;  otpeeihen ef  '^\ 
'«ao  emd  of  mU  ikt  peepk.'*  ^^  ib.r^" 
vnnUfiiflifeimilse^^e^;  txpeniimuf.^' '^ 
**  be  not  rigbleout  ooer-mmck,**  65 ;  ex- 
positicn  qf'*tket^t/ ^foolt^  «c,  66; 
tbe  dgieg  aiea,  67. 

Wellington,  dnke  of,  Napoleon's  estimate 
of  I  he,  147. 

Wesselos,  memoir  of,  399. 

Whi|«^4i.  K.,  remains  of.  Vol.  3.,  909; 
sre  Southey. 

Wiclif,  ki»tork»i  notice  qf^  374  ;  eidinwts 
of  his  influence  on  society,  397 ;  sa 


'  ^WMoe,  I 


Tnion,  congrrgat'fonsl,  mram  of  pro- 
moting, 333,  546;  see  James  and 
M  orison. 

Unitl(*s,  dramatic,'  remarks  00,^421.      ''^^il^Uffe^  meiooir  of,  388. 

Venntng,  W.,  Knill's  memoir  ^,  532;       Wonders  of  the  vf^fieiablehiogdonbMt 

Waddington  an(h)||H)|fmiiUlisKOft»^^  ^''if6riik$tripiioHiiffeee»iiMet,  56& 
aome  parU  of  Kt^|ife^Mi|^M«fa>    i V f-  v •....: 


.««?r* 


